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CHAPTER CXXXVIl 


THE RUSSIAN OFFENSIVE OF 1 9 1 6 : 

FIRST PHASE. 


Results of the AusTRO-(ilERMAN Advance in 1915 The Russian “Offensive” of March, 
1916 — Russian Objects and German Exacckrations — Puepajiation for the Great Russian 
Offensive — Analysis of Positions and Strengths— The Russian Commanders J)escribi:d— 
The (Jermans and Austrians— Austrian Confidence — Luxury in the Field — The Strategic 
I’ROBLEM Russia Strikes — Analysis of the First Three Weeks — Austrian Line Broken — 
Fall of Lutsk -and Oubno — Kaledin’s Success — ^The East-Galician Front — The Bukovina 
- Pall of Czernovitz Dramatic Account of the Evai cation — Conquest of the Bukovina. 


T he groat Aiistro-Gcnnan advance of 
1915 had stopped without having 
achieved its strategic object. It 
had not attained the lino on which 
the initiative for further operatio.is would have 
rested (*xc1usively with the Central Powe^rs.* 
East of the Niemen and the Bug the Germanic 
armies had occupied the main strategic centre 
of Vilna and the important railway jiuictions 
of Baranovitche and Kovel ; in the south they 
had advanced their front to the lino of the llcva 
and Strypa ; and on the right bank of the 
Dniester they had advanced almost to the very 
frontier of Bessarabia. Yet our Allies had 
retained in the north the line of the Dvina 
with Riga and Dviiisk, the railway junctions 
of Molodetchna and Minsk, the railway across 
the Pripet Marshes, the strategic centre of 
Rovno — which occupied in the region south 
of the Pripet Marshes a position analogous 
to that of Vilna in the northern districts 
— and a considerable tract of East Galicia, 
which in view of its highly developed net of 
roa(.ls and railways formed a useful base for 
future Russian operations. Thus, on the stra- 
tegic lino separating Inner Russia from the 

* For a detailed analysis of that line rf. Vol. Vll., 
Chapter CX., especially pp. 81-82. 
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outlying TJtluianian, Wliito Russian and Polish 
provinces, the relative position of the opposing 
forces with regard to tho next campaign 
remained one of even balance. 

It was now the main task of the Russian 
forced to prestTve intact tlio adN’antages which 
that lino offenxl for a future ofTensive, whilst 
behind thc‘ front new' armies werii raised and 
trained, and arrangenu'iits were made for 
equip])ing tliem and supplying them witli 
plentiful munitions. To have gained tlio 
necessary res]jite without having anywhere 
yielded ground to an enemy who had already 
readied the full development of his forces w'as, 
between the autumn of 1915 and tho first days 
of June, 1916, the aehievement of the armies 
dc'fending the Russian front. 

Numerous local eneoimters - the usual inci- 
dents of stationary trench warfare — and two 
seri(*s of bigger operations constitute the sum 
of military events during the winter and spring 
of 1915-1916. Gorman imagination expanded 
the operations of that period into decisive 
offensives, so as to be able to proclaim their 
“ total failure,” to sfieak of the “ terrifying 
losses of the enemy,” and to repeat once mon' 
the' hackneyed tale of the “ unbreakable ’ 
nature of the German front. As a matter of 
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MEN OF RUSSIA’S NEW ARMY ON THE MARCH. 


fact, however, both the Kiissian attacks in Ihe 
Ihikovina — aljoiit t)io New Year of 1910 — and 
the operations which onr Allies nndertook in 
Lithnariia in tlu^ second half of March wert*. 
nierely local actions very niiich restrictod in 
])urpose and t*xtent. In eitlier case one of 
the (On(‘f aims of tlio RiLssians was to forestall 
an imminent moven oat of tlio ('many — and in 
so far as that object was concerned they were 
fully successful. Throughout the period inter- 
vening between tho close of the great Gennanic 
otfensivo of 1915 and tho commencement of 
the Allied oflensivo in 1910 tlu^ Austro -German 
forcics j>roved unable to resume the initiative 
on the Eastern front. 

On February 21 tho Germans opent'd their 
olTensive against Verdun. In tho following 
weeks elaborate y>rc‘parations w(^rc begiui by 
them also on the Dvina, evidently with a view 
to sinular operations against some sector of 
the Higa-Dvinsk front. Partly in order to 
relieve tho pressure in the west, and partly in 
ord(a^ to forestall the offensive which, for the 
coming spring, was expected on their own 
front, our Allic's opened on March 10 a short 
eounb r offensive in Lithuania. The times and 


])hi.ee (diosen by the Russian Command by 
the'instdves suniciently ex])lain the aim and 
nature of th('so o])erations. The blow was 
delivered in the district which, north of tlu^ 
Pripet IMarshes, forms the most vital sector of 
the German front. Vilna is the main strategic 
centre for tho entire region betwet'n tlio Niemen. 
the Dvina and tho IMarshes ; its safety was an 
essc'ntial preliminary condition for a Gc'rman 
offtmsivo anywhere betw’cen Dvinsk and Rara- 
novitcho. Between Postavy and Smorgon the 
battle-line aj)y)roaclied, however, within from 
40 to 00 miles of Vilna. Attacks against that 
sector left no choice to tho enemy ; he liad to 
(jountor them with all his strength. Still it is 
evident that our Allies could not have expeirted 
to carry by a coujy de main a sector of .such 
enornvais strategic importanco. Tho strength 
of tlie German fortifications in it was certain to 
correspond to its significance, and at all times 
it was lield by a concentration of forces greater 
than w^as to l>o found in any other part of the 
line. Moreover, the neighbourhood of Vilna 
and tho comparatively high development of 
railways and roads in that region furnisliod tho 
moans for the rr'.pid }>ringing up of reinforce- 
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merits. In view of the loKsons taught by the 
fighting round Verdun, which had been pro- 
ceeding for more than throe we(»ks when the 
Russian operations were started, a strategic 
rupture of the German front in the region of 
Vilna could hardly have been hoped for except 
as the result of long and steady pounding of 
their lines. Yet the Russian “ offensive ” was 
started in the country of the thousand lakes, 
of forest and marshy valleys, at a moment 
when the imminent melting of the snow was 
certain soon to render the entire region unfit 
for any serious military operations. But then 
the Russians did not mean the attacks which 
they delivered in Lithuania in March, 1916, to 
bo the beginning of a big offensive. I'hey 
aimed at innnodiato results ; by a throat which 
(^ould not have been left unheeded they meant 
to disturb German calculations — and it is 


evident that they succeeded in achieving that 
aim. The time for decisive action against th(5r* 
(Central Powers had not yet arrived — either 
in the oast, west or south. 

The attacking Russian forces operated in two 
groups. South of the Bereswetsh-Postavy- 
Svientsiany railway-line stood a group of three 
army corps and one cavalry division under 
General Baluyeff ; the isthmus between Lakes 
Narotch and Vishnieff was the main objective 
of its attac^ks. A similar force commanded by 
General Ploshkoff operated between Postavy 
and Lake Drisviaty. On tlie German side the 
front between J^ake Vishnieff and Lake Dris- 
viaty was hold by the Tenth Army under 
(General von Eichhorn, consisting of 1 IJ infantry 
and two cavalry divisions (besides two other 
cavalry divisions in reserve), and supported on 
the loft wing by a few divisions of the Eighth 
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Army vimltir (JuntTul voii Schultz. Thus, in so 
Tfir Hs numbors \vtTO concrTiicd, the uj>posing 
forces wtTo fairly evenly iiuitehed. 

On MarcJi Iti tlie Ilussian batteries opened a 
v^'fJent bombardinent of the (Jornian lines. Jn 
the hope of forestalling, or at. least disturbing, 
tlie (Mjining Russian attacks, the Germans 
delivered on the following day an impetuous 
attack against the Kussi>in positions south of 
'rcerictch, an<l on March 18 at Miedziany. 
'^riu^ attacks failed <‘oini)let<^ly and the enemy 
had to rt'tire in liaste, leaving some booty in the: 
hands of the Russuins. On March 19 our 



CJRNEKAL KUROPATKIN, 
Commander of the Northern Armies. 


Allies (‘apturtnl the village of Velikoie Selo, 
north of Vileity, Or) tin? same day jnarked 
progivss Mas made by them bet\v('en Lakes 
Xarotch juel \hslmietT. After a severe fight 
th* Russians su<*ccctlcd in carrying the villagi' 
of Zanaptclu* and in occupying part of the 
enemy trenches near Ostroxliany and in front 
of Raltagouzy. The next few days M'itnessed 
a siM-ies of attacks and countta’-attacks on the 
isthmus betwciMi the lak«‘s, during wliich posi- 
tions wi're Irecjuently changing hands, liy 
iNlarch 2.i our Allies liad advance<l tlieir lin<*s 
still farther in the direction of Hlizniki and 
Mokrvtsa. In this region between l.akosVislinieff 
and Xarotch the troo]>s of General Baluyeff 
cai>tu cd during the four days, March 18 to 21, 


18 officers and 1,25;3 men and one 5-in. liowitzer, 
18 machine-guns, 26 field mortars, 10 hand 
mortars and conshlerable (plant it ies of small 
arms and ammunition. 

Simultaneously Mith the fighting on tho 
isthmus similar encounters were proceeding in 
three other sectors of tlio Lithuanian front : 
between the Lake Miadziol and Bostavy, near 
Tverietch, and north of V^idzy, on tlio lino J.iake 
Sekla-Mintsiouny. Finally, on the Dvina, 
half-Avay between liiga and Dvinsk, in front 
of the curve which I h(^ river forms between 
Lievenhof and Friedriehstadt, our Allies carried 
by a suddem and sharp attack a series of G(»rinan 
trenebes in the region of Aiigustonbof and 
Bnsebbof. In almost every part of the line 
where fighting was proceeding the Bussians 
succee<lt‘d in improving their tactical position. 
'’Idiat was all that ha<l been counted upon. 
“ On the Avhole, tlio series of engagenu'iits 
latterly report (‘d in the oflicial 
wrote T/ic T'nncti correspondent at Petrograd, 
under ilatc of March 22, b(*ars the character 
of an oneount(a* battle** — and Murnings w(‘r(' 
given out from Muli -informed ipiarters at 
•Betrograd that nothing inori* slionld bt" (w- 
pected at that season of llie year, on tho vt'ry 
threshold of spring. And indeed in the last, 
days of ]NTareh the general tliaw and the melting 
of tho snow, which Mas lying on tho ground 
s(‘v<^ral f<H‘t higli, put an end to the fighting 
in Lithuania. It Mas onei' more resumed in tlu, 
last days of April. By a eonsidcrahle military 
effort tho Gtanians reeajitnrcd thi^ tn‘neh('S 
M'hieli tho Russians )iad taken from them in the 
isthmus h(>tMeen Lakeys Narotch and \hshnieff, 
hut Mere unable to advance any further. 

Ill June, Mdien the great Russian oflensivo 
south of tho Marslies ^vas breaking ufi tho 
Austro-(J(Tnian front and casting a shadow far 
before it over Central Kurope, tho German 
.Headcpiart(‘rs felt the urgent iK^ed of reassuring 
the jiopulation by means of a horoie i(‘gend. 
A graphic descrijition had to he given, so 
crudely coloun^d as to inijircss itself ev('n on 
minds bt'giiiiiing to yield to fear. Jt had to 
Ih» dc^inonstrated that (*very Ilussian offensive' 
vmst tu'Ceffsartfi/ break doM-n and (md in disaster ; 
it had to he shown that tho sacred ground of 
tho Fatherland could not over again ho in 
danger of contamination by a hostile foot. On 
Juno 9 -tiio date is significant — German ITead- 
fpiarters publisla-d an account of tho Russian 
“offensive** of March, 1916. I'lio official pcni 
ran riot in describing an encounter of Russians 
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Commander of the Russian Armies in 

and Cernians : ‘‘ linU-od, a sliattrring and yet. 

elevating pietiire ! Out yondc^r. masses forging 
forward through deep mud and swam] is, driven 
V>y blows of the knout anti by the tire of tlieir 
own guns. Here the iron wall of the Hinden- 
bnrgArmy. Firm, rigid in iron and stet'l. Still 
tinner in the w^ill of every singh? man : to liold 
o\it even against overwhelming odds. Nobody 


Great Otfenslve south of the Fripet. 

here turns baek with anxious glane(*s, nobody 
looks baek at. the ])oliee bt^hind the front. 
'Fhen^ art* no [loliee. All eyes are bent steadily 
to the front, and the stont's of the wall art* the 
soldit*r-ht*arts of the* tlefeiulers.'’ 

One wonders what German soltliers must liave 
felt when reading the fustian of their own 
ITeadtjuarters, wiiether ragt* and shamt^ tlitl not 
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iTiako their blood boil when tliinking of the 
twaddler who, somewhere safe behind the front, 
was writing (h)wn the opponent, for the comfort 
of nervous people at home, and making tlic 
fight(Ts of his own army ridiculous. And a 
month later these very scribes were complaining 
of the British votnmuniques bcang written in a 
style wliich has nothing in common with mili- 
tary brevit y and simi)lieity ” and “ is no longer 
the language of a soldier ” ! 

But the imiiKHliate tactical results wtTc not 
th(? only aim and profit of th(‘ military opera- 
tions und('rtaken by the Bussians in the autumn 
and winter of lOlo-IO. They had also their 
(‘diicational valiu*. “ In every movenamt, 
great or small, that we have made this winb'r,” 
said (loiioral itrnsik>rf to The Titnes eorrespon- 
d<‘nt, Mr. Stanley Waslibiirn, at th(i coneliision 
of the first stage* of the otfensive in ,luiie, 11)10, 
“ w(* have been studying the bi‘st methods of 
handling the nc'w problems which modern war- 
fares ])re\sents. At the be'ginning of the war, 
and e'specially last summer, we? laeikcd the pre- 
parations which the (lennans liavo be^en making 
for the past 50 years. Pt'rsonally I w'as not 
diseiourage'd, for luy faith in Kussian troops and 


Riis.sian character is an enduring one. I was 
convinced that, given the munitions, we should 
de) exactly as wo have done in the past two 
weeks.” 

The task of Russia was in a way similar to 
that e)f (Ireat Britain. In the middle of the 
w^ar she harl to build up new armies and devise 
tlie means for sui)j)lying them with the neco.ssary 
war material. As against England, indeed, 
Russia w’as favoured in having vast cadres of 
highly trained oflicers and in j)os.sessing, in the 
widest sense of the w’ord, the tradition of a 
great natifmal army. But she w as handicapped 
in matters of industrial development and of 
comm unieat ions both within lier own empire 
and with the outer w’orld. In spite of this, 
however, Russia, during the period of suspense 
in the fighting, accomplished results vvhkdi had 
never entertHi the calculations of the enemy and 
surpassed even the hopes of her Allies. In 
fact, they could never have been achievt'd had 
it not been for the luuinimous, c‘nttiiisiastic 
sup[)ort whicli the entire Russian nation gave 
to every enterprise (;onne(jt(*d with tlie war. 
That is true of individuals as w^ell as of organiza- 
tions. Among the latter it was (^s|H>cially the 
Unions of Zemstvos and l^owns which did the 



A CAPTURED AUSTRIAN TRENCH. 

On the ri^ht is Captain Baranoff, chief of General Brusilor, escort. 
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RUSSIAN DUG-OUTS. 

Near the fighting-line. 

iiiohI iiiiporta-nt work. “ 1'he d<‘.sir(' to work 
on the part of the Unions was so great,’' 
said General Alc'xeieff, Chief of the General 
Staff, “ tliat they willingly undertook anything, 
great or small, provided it was of use to the 
army.” 

Whilst tho direction of the arinie.s in the field 
rested with (Jl€?neral Alexeieff, dependent im- 
mediately on tho Tsar himself, up to tho end of 
March General Polivanoff presided over the 



work of tho War Office. On March 29 General 
Polivanoff was relieved of his office, and was 
succeeded by General Shuvaieff.* 

The summer of 1916 found the Russian 
armies between the Raltic Sea and tho Ru- 
manian frontier grouped in thret^ main division.*-*. 
(Jeneral Kuropatkin, who by an Imperial 
Ukase dated February 19 had been appointed 
Commander -in-Chief of the Northern Armies 
in place of General Plehve, was in charge of 
the Higa-Dvinsk line. He had tliree armies 
nnder his command — tho Twelfth Army of 
General Gorbatowski witli headquarters at 
Vondon, the Fifth Army based on Rzezytsa, 
and tho First Army of General Litvinoff in tho 


district of Jlisnn. GtTinan write^rs put their 
aggregate strengtli at 35 to 41 divisions of 
infantry, and 13^ divisions of cavalry. 

The centre facing Vilna remained \mder the 
command of General Ev'ert, wlio by the mag- 
nificent .skill displayed in the retreat from tho 
Niemoii and Vilia had enhanced tho high 
reputation wliieh he liad earned in the Ru.sso- 
Jaiianese War. His group included tlie Second 
Army under General Smirnoff round Dokshitsc, 
tho Tenth Army of Gtmeral Radkievitcli with 
headquarters at Min.sk, tho Fourth Army of 
General Rogoza on the Upper Niemon, and tho 
Third Army of General Lesh on the northern 
outskirts of the Pripet Marshes. Gorman 


♦ See Vol. VTII.. p. 204. 


estimates of the strength of the Russian centre 


ON THE RIGHT OF THE RUSSIAN LINE. 
Repulse of a German attack in the district near Dvinsk. 
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varied from 42J to 50J infantry uiul 8^ cavalry 
divisions. 

One may safely assume that these figures were 
more or less exaggerated. It was the regular 
policy of ({erinan writers to enhance the figures 
of the forces opposed to them (not of those 
opposed to the Austrians !) and to discount the 
strength of enemy reserves, so as to magnify 
the greatness of their own ‘‘ achicn'ements ” 
and to prove the hopelessness of the enemy's 
cause. 

Ever since tJie distim t ion hetweeii northern 
and soxithern theatre's of war had arisen on th<‘ 
Uussian front, the armies south of 1 he Pripet. 
Marshes had remained nn<ler the command of 
(ieneral Tvuinoff. In the first days of April, 
that fine old soldier having heen calh'd to 
Imperial Headquarters to act as military 
ailviser to t lu^ d'sar, his place at- th(‘ front was 
taken by ChnuTal Hrusilolf, who had hitherto 
led the Eighth Army. At tJie l)eginning of th(' 
Slimmer offensiv’^t* his command includeil foui* 
a»*mies (towards tla* eufl of June, w Jh'ii \"oJhynia 
had b(‘C()m(^ th<‘ main battlt' ground of hhirope, 
the army of (Jeneral b(‘sh also was transb'iTcd 
to this th(*a.tr(' of war). The four original 
armif's of (JencTal Jb'usilolT wcav his own ohl 
army with l\ead(|uart(»rs at Kov'no, now under 
the command of ( icneral Kaledin ; t Ik^ Eh'v I'litli 
Army under (Jeru'ral Sakharot'f on the bordta’s 
of Voliiynia, and Pcxiolia ; the iScNcntli Army 
undia* (ienera.1 Shcli(‘rbati('ff in Eastern (hilicia. : 
and lastly, the XintJi xVrmy of (lencral bcchit- 
sky on tlu' Dnicstiu* and the front ii'i* bcdwi'cn 
the Ibikovina and Hessarabia. (Icrman csti^ 
mates ])ut the strength of tlu' Soutlu-rn Armies 
in May, 191(), at 41 divisions of infantry and 
1 1 divisions of cav alry— w hich is much near(*r 
the mark tlian tJie estimate of 1 lu* north<*ru 
groups. 

It was in tJie soutliern ai'ca, and es|)(*cia!Iy 
ill the sphi'ies of ojx'ration of the hhghth and 
Ninth Uussian Armies, that the decisive battles 
were to lie fougJit- during tlie opening stage's of 
the new JIussian offensive. 'J'la' victories of 
June, Ifilfi, added new lustre to the re|)utation 
of (lencral Hrusiloff, and nuidi' known through- 
out the \vorld the hitherto unfamiliar names of 
Clenerals Kaledin and J^echitsky. 

Alexey Ali‘xeye\dt(*h Hrusiloff bidonged to 
an old, Russian noble family. (If na'dium 
lieight and sjiare^ buiki, with finely mouldeil 
features, steady, sharp grey eyes, and elegant, 
easy mov’cinent, (leneral Rrusiloff had pre- 
served to the full his bodily vigour. A famous 





GRNKRAI. RVRRT, 

(haninanded the Russian Armies in the centre. 


horseman a distinction whi<‘h it is by no 
means easy to I'arn in Russia- -he laid all 
through life kept in training. Althougli the 
ref|uirements of his professional work, as its 
spht're was widening, led Jiim a-way from 
the int<*rests of liis voungor \ ejirs, he pre- 
scrvi'd lh(‘ a,p[)i*arane(' of tlie typical cavalry 
ollieer. It was in th(‘ ea.\a.Iry that he startl'd 
his ear<«*r. His work for tlie di'v elopnii'iit. and 
training of that arm. which liad always takiai 
a. j)romin(‘nt part in Ha* Hussiaii f«)rees. left 
a- permanent ma,rk on its organi/.at ion. In 
HMMi, at the ag(* of ."iJ, nrusiloff was a[)pointed 
to the command of the Seirond Cav alry Division 
of the ( luard. Reing kmiw ii as an able adminis- 
trator, he was suhsi'quently attached for some 
tinii' as luilitai’v assistant to tlu' (loM'rnor- 
( leneral of W'ar.saw, ( leneral Ska.lon. In 1911 
(It'iRTal Rrusiloff was ('utrusti'd witJi the 
command of tiu' army corps statii^ned at 
\hnnitsa (Russian Podolia) and of its military 
district, wliicli, b«)rdering on East- (Jalieia, was 
tlie most inqiortant militarv' area within the 
Kieff command. 

Thus (leiR'ral Rrusiloff had spi'iit tlii' yt'ars 
following on the Japani'si' W’ar, during which 
the Ru.ssian Army was reorganized, in the 
frontier-districts to the north and east of 
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Cniicia.. 'J'la- out hicak %)f tJi<“ ar IVmiul him 
in cnniinand nt thn torcns (‘(Hicniit rated in 
Ivussian Pndniia. II ^\a>^tllen hut iiat ural t hat 
lie should hr rhnstai t<> Irad tla* army wlneTi 
in\adrd (hdi<*ia Irom tli<‘ cast, I*r<‘\'ic)iis 
rha|)l<T'< of this history lia\r told tin* story ot 
his rapid adxanrr on \i/.linio1'f and IlalitrJi, 
of t hr ;jrand haltirs whirh t Ih' Ki^htli Ai’iny 
foiiijht nndri- his Iradri shij) in thr ( *ar|>at fiiaii 
Alounlains, of its raids into Unnrar\\ aial finally 
of thr i-rt irrintail whirl) followed on the eata.s- 
f I'ophr of thr adjoining 'Third Army on th<‘ 
l)una\’rls. I'']\ rn in thr ('oui’sr ot that r(dir(‘- 
nirnl UnisiloTf's arm\' still niana^t'd to raplnrr 
\asl ntimhrrs of pi’isonrF’s, and it ronrhidrd it'^ 
r<‘ti‘<‘af in lh(‘ fir<l da.\'s <»f St'pt rinhrr, lltlo, hy 
a. hrillianl rounl <M‘-orfrnsi\ <• in X ollisnia, which 
<^a\'<* it foi* a. time roinniaiid of Lntsk, and prr- 
nianrntl\ st'enrrd Ko\'no. It thrr(‘h»re sur- 
prised no one w hrn ( Irnrral nrusilof'f w as chosen 
successor to (l<*n(‘i‘al Icanot’f. 

In thr ('ommaiid of his own a.rm\' hr was 
su<*(*rrdrd h\' (JcMicral Kak'din. Jhdon' tia* 
oprninu of thr ^rcat Russian offcjisivc* Ka-lt'din's 
name wa^ little known, i‘V('n in Russia, (‘\<M‘pt 
in militars circles. At th(‘ h(*^innin^ of t h(‘ 
wa*- hr led a. ca\alr\' di\'ision in ( l(‘n(‘ra.! 
RrusilolT's a.iiny. Ih‘ (list inizuishrd himself in 
c\(‘r\ on<‘ of the iiiafiN' art ions in which hr w a.s 


<*n^a^t‘d, and was soon (*ntrust(‘(] witli the 
(‘ommand of an army cor|)s, and finally was 
picktal out hy Cleneivil Jh’usiloff to sia^ceca] Jiini 
at fla* liead of tla^ entire Ki^hth Kussian Army. 
H<‘ w'Hs a sJa)rt, f hick-set man. .His cjuiet., 
soh<‘r ey(‘s inspired (ionfidcaice in anyone wlio 
had dealings witli liim. Tiie coiuluct of the 
Wilhynian ])at t le in dune, IDIt), ])rov('d that, 
at any rate in tJa* military art lu‘ was a ])ast 
nia.st(‘r a facd wlii(*h not iwen eiuany wjitt*rs 
da.re<l to (jia'stion. 

()n(‘ ot laa* of (h*ni‘ral RrMisiloff’s ai’iny-coni- 
manders rivalhul in diua', l!H(i, the fame of 
(Irneral Kah'din. It was (lriaM*al L('(*hitsky, 
tla* h'ader of tlu‘ Russian oflensixa' ai^ainst tla-! 
l>uko\ ina. His canua- laaids like* a romance*. 
H(‘ was horn in ISdti, the son of a (lre‘<*k- 
Orthodi.FX pri»*st in a small prov ineial town. Th^ 
hini'^'lf was int(*!uh‘d ])\' In’s par't'iits for the* 
<dinre*h and e*onst*(pa‘id ly atte*iided tin* t h(*o- 
loizieal school at \dlna, H(' felt, howe'vei*. that 
his re'al vocation was that of a soldic*!*. 'Too 
()oor to ent(*r a mi!itar\' school, he joined the 
army as a \ ()lunte‘(T in a reserve* hattalion, and 
h\' this ronndahout w a\- r(*ae‘]i(*d the ead(‘ts' 
e'orps. He* then sp(‘nt some Hi ye'ars as a 
<*ompan\ olliee*!* in Sihi'ria. For many ye'ars he^ 
strumrie‘d in ohse-urity with hardly n chance* of 
e*\ <‘ 1 * risinr ahoxa* the* 1(‘\ el of so many patie*nt. 
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GRNHRAl. LECHITSKY. 

The leader of the Russian ofl'ensive against the 
Hiikovina. 


(jiiirl (dVic<*r*s m Iios(' \\ofl< nmkrs ilio 

lil'r of th(‘ Kussinii .\riuy uikI w lioso iiniii<‘s pnss 
into tlio ol)livioii of 1 1\<‘ crowd. 'V\u^ l>oK(‘r 
Uc\'ol( ill (Jliiiui ^5i\'c liini Ids first chance* <»f 
sliowinfj; In'! tnu* incffle' : h<* A\as soon proinolcej 
to the rank of a <‘oIon(‘I. He* suhs(‘< jiaaitly did 
excellent work in the d iisso-.lapanc'se War, ami 
was n, short lime aft i‘r\\ ards made* a jj;e‘ne*ral. 
In ItMMi he> was e'litinsteMl with the* ceanmand 
of the* h'ii’st Divisle)!! e)f the (luarel, and in MU 1 
Jie* was pnt at tlie* h(*ael of the* arm\’ district e>f 
(diahare)\sk in J*^astern Sihe*ria, Dnrine: the) 
(lii*at W’ai* it» was imt until Jnne*, Ihl<», that he? 
a|>| )e*aTe'el in a. hig eeffe-nsive* ae*tie»n as e*e>m- 
manele*r of an Army w it h t lie re*siilt t hat in t Jio 
seinth, he?twe*e*n the* l)nie*ste'r and Ikutli, the? 
Hnssia.ns ael\aiice*el within a nonth aheuit dt) 
inile‘s, and that tlie* name* of (k'lie'ral Le*chit-sk\^ 
l)e*e*ame* euie* of the* he*st kneiwii in taireepe*. 

()n the* siele- e>f tlie* ene*my the* I’ri|)e‘l Marshe*s 
jiiarkc'el aj)|)i‘e)ximau*ly the* elivisiein ))e*lw(*e*ii 
the* s|)he*r(*s e>f the? twe) ( h'rmanie* Allie*s. Al- 
theingh e)ne‘ .\ iistre >- H un^arian army cea-ps 
re*maine*d in tlie* nea t hern re*jiieai, anel a fe-w 
( h*rman divisions anel t w e) ( Je*rnian e*eanmanele*rs 
ope‘rate*el in tlie* seaithe*?*!! distr’ie*t, it is still cea*- 
re*e*t feir the* pe*rie)el e)f re*lative* snspe'iiso fSe*p- 
te'inhe*!*. Idle rlrna*, ltH(?) to call the* line? 
I>i*tw’e‘t*n the* l*ripe*t Marshe*s anel t he* Kumanian 
heereh’r the* A nst re)- 1 1 un^arian freait. Having 
elone most e>f 1 lie* e>rk in liUd, the* Austrians 
w'islu'el te) )a* able to call seane* epiarte*r the*ir 
e)wn •, se)e)n after the* fall of Ih*i*st - Lit ovsk a. 
GCgrc'^at ieai of troops was carrie*el eiut, and 


Fit?lei Alarslial Are*hehike* lY’(*dcrick (and also 
(ee?ne'ra! ('einrael \a)n Heit /.(*nele)rf, tho (diie*f of 
the* Anstriein (h*ne*ral Staff) e-ame* a^ain te? the*ir 
own. '^I’he* Archelnke* ne)w e*eannianele*el the.* 
armie*s se)iith e>f the* Marshe*s, whilst l<^ie*le|- 
Marshal von I linde*nl)m*»^ aial the* shaele)w\ 
Lrine*e* Le*opold e)f Jhiv aria elire‘e le*el the* fe)re*e*s 
he*tA\ e*e*n t he* I hi It ie* Sj‘a and 1 he* lh*ipe*t. 

H inele'nbui ’i's e-omnainel e*ml>rae*e*el feair ai*mie*s 
whilst eetie* army anel an arm\ el(*lae hme*nt loe>ke‘e| 
fell* giiielane*e* te> the militarv genius frean the* 
Heaise* e)f W it telshae*h. A j^O'eaip e-eaisistin^ of 
7 1 infantry elivisieais aial e)ne' e*a\'alr\' eiivisieai 
he'lel the* line* frean the* Ihiltie* Sea till Jihont 
I*'rie*drie*hsl ae It . \e*\t te» it steeeal the* .l*a;j:ht h 

Le*rman Army nneli*r (h*n(*ral veen Se'lmlt/ ; 
it e*e)nsisle‘d e)f nine* infantrv' anel t hrt*e* cav ah'V' 
elivisions, anel its sphe*i‘e* e)f e)pe*ratie)n e‘\te*nde*el 
till ahe»ut \helz.y. The- aeljeeinin^ 're*nth ^\rmy 
miele*r (le*ne‘ral ve)n J^ie*hhe)rn hael the* hi^j^est 
e*rfc'ct i\ e*s at its elispeesal, hut hael the* slmrle-st 
freait to de‘fe*nel. If ine*lnele‘d 11^ iiitaiitrv' 
anel twe) cen'alry elivisions (hi*.sieli‘s ane)the*r two 
e*a\ alrv eliv isions in r<*se*rve*), anel e)c*e*upie*ei the* 
elistrie*t he‘t w e*e‘n \ ie 1/y and the* Lppe'i* N'ilia ; it 
was thus primarily upon this Army that de*- 
v'e)lve*(l the? task of pre etce'tin*^ N’ilna, its he‘ael- 
epiarte*rs. I*"re)m ne)rt h of Siiorj^eai elovvn leithe? 



(;KNERAI. KALEDIN, 
Comniunded the Russian Army at Rovno. 
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Nieinon extendocl the positions of the Iwelfth 
Army uncior (Jenernl von Ka-hoek (eight divisions 
with one brigade in reserve). 

South of tlie Nienuui oxteiideci the realm of 
Prince Leopold of Havaria, inonareh of one of 
thf) many kingtloius of Poland which were 
vainly planned during the war, an<l chief of 
a group of aniiios which nev^er exist od.* T-hti 
lint^ between the Nieinen and the Oginski Canal 
was held by his one and only companion, 
(ileneral von Woyrscli, commanding the Ninth 
German Army (in a “ birthday article ” which 
tlu^ Vienna Neue Frele Presse devoted to 
Prince Leopold in Nov(‘mber, 1915, he himself 
had been described as its (lommander). Tlio 
Ninth Army included eight (Jerman infantry 
divisions and tlie 12th Austro-Hungarian army 
corps. This detachment, consisting mainly of 
'LYansylvanian troops, was the remainder of 
the Jv()vess Group, which had become engulfed 
in VVoyrsch's Army in »luly, 1915, when 
Gtuicral Dankl, with part of the, in any case, 
slender First Austro-Hungarian Army, had 
been transferred to the Italian front. Siibse- 
(puaitly, on the comnaaicement of the new 
campaign against Serbia, in the autumn of 1915, 
the leader of the remainder of the First Austro- 
Hungarian Army in the north, (Jeni'ral Kbv^ess 
von Kdvessha/a, was reniovofl with part of his 
troofis to Serbia, whilst the 12th army coqis 
was left in the midst of its German comrades. 
Howev’cr well th(' ( humans conducted ]>ublicity 
campaigns for themselves an<l for any German 
commander or division which might happen to 
find itself within the Austrian lines, the pre- 
sence of their “ weaker brethren ” w^ithin thoir 
own half of the liiu^ was regularly jiassed over 
in silence until it canu^ to boar the brunt of a 
Russian attack. Then, on .lune 19, 191(5, the 
Vienna ^cue Frcie l^rcsse d(‘\oted a. wiiolt* 
article to that newly discovered Austrian 
detachment, stating that “ the news of their 
]>rcsence in Lithuania ” may surprise its 
readers, “as it was not hitherto generally 
known that a detachment of Imperial and 
Royal troops stood so far nortli in the midst of 
German armies.” In fact, the only writer wiio 
had [)reviously mentioned it was the Military 
(k)rrespondent of The Times in his remarkable 
article on the Gorman Armies in Russia, pub- 
lished on April 215, 191(5. 

* Attoutioii has been previously <'alloci h> the pe<>uliar 
nhlitnry career of Prince Leopold, who had risen to the 
rank of communder of a group of armies for tho oceasioii 
of his entry into Warsaw ; cf. Chaptor XCl., pp. 
auA 358, ani Chapter CK., p. 114, 


Besides the Ninth Army there was only a 
small detachment in the thick of the Pripet 
swamps (made separate probably in order to 
mark the difference of standing between mere 
army commanders and the Royal Prince of 
Bavaria). That detachment consisted of three 
infantry and two cavalry divisions. 

Thus the Gennan forces north of the Pripet 
Marshes seem to have included 48 divisions of 
infantry and 10 divisions of cavalry, repre- 
senting an aggregate strength of probably 
1,200,000 men. Tho most striking feature was the 
almost complete absence of strategic reserves ; 
these had boon drained for tho Verdun front. 

It was the kindly, grandfathorly spirit of 
Archduke Frederick which preside?d over the 
fates of AI iitel-Kurojja in tho country south of 
the Marslios during tho spring of 1910. The 
days of the grim Mackenseii had gone, and the 
Prussian Von Linsingen and tho Bavarian 
Count Bothmer w'C^e as yet merely subordi- 
nates c)f tho old gentleman whom fate and tho 
Habsburg family had chosen for a general. 
Born in 1850, he celebrated his (>0th birthday 
on June 4- inde?ed a day which history will 
remember, ( hough for reasons very different 
from those on which the courtiers of Vienna 
expatiated. 

It is a family tradition of tlie Habsburgs to 
produce military geniuses. Archduke Frede- 
rick, a grandson of Archduke Charles, the hero 
of Aspern, and a nephew' of Archduke Albrecht 
of Custozza fame, w'as chosen to be a real 
soldier. He entered tlie army at the age of 15. 
At the age of 24 he was already a colonel, tw^o 
years later a general. As a man of 30 he w'as 
put in eommand of a di\'ision, and three years 
later of a wJiole army-corps. Having shown 
such extraordinary abilities in his youth, ho 
became in 190(5 Coniinander-in-Cliief of th(3 
AiLstrian Landwehr, and on July 12, 1914. the 
Em])eror Francis Joseph appointed him to the 
highest comnmnd of the common Austro- 
Hungarian Army. At the time that the 
Gormans thought Russia to ha\'e been “ finished 
off for good ” they handed over to him the 
southern portion of the Eastern front. 

Two separate regions may be distinguished 
w ithin that area : the Russian district of 
Volliynia and the Austrian territories in East 
Galicia and the Hukovina. Tho differences in 
the development of means of communication 
and in thoir directions preserve tho importance 
of this frontier line, which otherwise (accord- 
ing to the principles of the text -books) should 




A SACRED SYMBOL OF THE RUSSIAN ARMY. 
A portrait of Nicholas IL under guard during an advance. 


have ceased to exist with the outbreak of 
war. 

The Volhynian district was held by two 
Austrian annies ; the Third Austro-Hungarian 
Aimy under General Puhtillo von Brlog, 
between the Marshes and Tchartoryisk, and 
the Fourth Army under Archduke Joseph 
Ferdinand within the Volhynian Triangle of 
J^'ortresses (the Austrians held Lutsk and 
Dubno, and were facing Rovno). Into tliose 
two armies seems to have been merged, at a 
date which was never announced, and in a 
way which was never described, the army of 
General von Linsingen — and he himself re- 


mained in Volhynia in a character wliich was 
never defined until the middle of June, 1916. 
Then, after the first Austrian defeats, the 
Gennan official communiques (not those of 
Vienna !) suddenly began to speak of a new 
“ group of armies ” under Von T.insingen. The 
Prussian had now openly taken out of the weak 
Habsburg hands the command in the Volhy- 
nian battle area. 

It will be remembered that in the winter of 
1914-15, when the battles were raging in the 
(Wpathians, a German “ Army of the South ” 
w'a.s holding the mountain-chain from the Uzsok 
Pass to the iipper courses of the Bystrzytsas, 

105 3 
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ARCHDUKE FREDERICK. 

The Commander-in-Chief of the Austro-Hungarian 
Army, with his grandchildren — the children of 
Princess Hohenlohe. 

Its oliiof coniiiiaiKicr was Voii Ijiising(^n, and 
its tlio Prussian army corps oonlainirif^ 

th(^ 'I’Jiird Division of (ho (iuard, wu.s it*d by 
Count- llotlinuT. Kvon then more than half 
of tlu* (‘licet i VOS of th(' “(h'rman Army of 
South” o.onsist('d of Aust ro- 1! unpirian troops. 
During tJio advance in tla* sumuKU* of ]Oir> it 
was split, up, Linsingon proc(‘('ding to X'olhynia, 
wliilst Pot hnuM' advanced apiinst tJie Tarnopol- 
I’rembovla front. Kacli nf th(‘se lialv(‘s served 
as frami'W(u*k lor a in'w aT’my tilhul out with 
tresh Austrian troops. Meant iiiu' no irutrt'ase 
was made* in tluar (terman lea\’en on th(^ 
contrary, much of it ucs removed. TJie last 
withdrawal was th(^ Prussian (hiard of fh>th- 
mer s Army, wliieh had to ^o to replenisJi th(^ 

( •erman <'th‘eti\’es l)ef<»i‘c X'cfdun. ^fowards the 
end of May, Ihlti, tluav wer(* left hardly more 
than three ( lerman di\ i^^ion^ m t la* midst of tho 
Austrian foret‘s. 1^^o of tht\s(* stood in Vol- 
liynia, whilst the 48th (lerman Ih‘s(‘rv(- Di- 
\ isioii was tin* only one remaining with the 
army of (hau'ral (kamt Pothmer. 

Of Austro-Hungarian troops the two Volhy- 
man armic^s included I2.4 infantry and seven 
caxalry divisions, besides tlu* Polish legions 


composed of all arms and amounting to some- 
tliing more than a division. 

The front of the adjoining Second Austro- 
Hungarian Army under Ceneral von Poehin- 
Krinolli also (extended mainly over Russian soil. 
Its line stretched from south of Dubno to a 
IJoint north of the Tarnopol-Jvrasne-Dvoff 
railway-line. Still, up to the time when it was 
dragged into tlu^ maelstrom of tlu* V’^olhynian 
battle, this army, with its headquarters and 
ba.s4's on Austrian soil, belonged to the (ialieian 
rather than to the Volhynian group. It 
included about eight infantry divisions- all of 
them Austrian nr Hungariau. Tho rest of tho 
Austrian front was hold by tho two Arnii(\s of 
Count l^othmer and Conoral von l*flanzor- 
Paltin, the point of junction hetwe^on thorn 
lying in the district of Putehatch. In March, 
IDK), their aggregate strength amounted to 
about 20 Austro- 1 lungaiiau and (wo Corman 
infantry divisions and four divisions of Austro- 
Hungarian cavalry. It was esfx'cially within 
(hat sector (hat changers w(»rt» effected in tiu' 
cour.s(* of the spring. Besides the Third 
Division of tlu* Prussian ( hiard, whose with- 
drawal to Wrdiin was numlioiu'd abov'(‘, 
these annic's lost a few infantry divisions to 
the Italian front. Yt*t the largest withdrawals 
for the Trent ino offensive did not ooino from 
tho an nil's at tlu* front, hut from tlio bases in 
tho ivar. The Italian campaign liad an ('ftcet 
on the |josition of tlie Austro-Hungarian armies 
in the (*ast analogcais to that whieii the W^nlun 
off(*nsiv(* exc’reised on Hindenburg’s liiu*. It 
Ic'ft tlu'in bare of strategic r(*s(*rv(*s. 

The lu'st authorities (vstimated the strength 
of the enemy’s infantry in tlu* south at the tiim^ 
wdu'ii our AIli(^s opened their gr(*at off(*nsi\e at 
about 38 Austnj-Hungarian and threi* (;leriuan 
infantry divisions. Th(*ir strength in infantry 
seems, tlien'fore, to hav(? henn about e(|nal to 
that of Ceneral Prusilcjff’s armies, though the 
Russians undoubtedly poss(\ss('d a marked 
snp<*riority in cavalry. 

The fact has been frtH(ii(*ntly eomnu'uted upon 
that at th<' time when tiie Russians opened tiu*ir 
offt'iisive of 19 It) the Austro-Hungarian armii's 
at the eastern front inehidod hardly any 
Cz(*eh, Yugo-Slav or Ruthenian regiments 
/.c., few eli'inents friendly at hc'art to tlu* Slav 
cause. Thosf* troops had been sent mainly to 
tho Italian front, whilst Cermans. Magyars, 
Italians and Poles wi^ro sent to Russia and 
Galicia. Indeed, all along tho lino could bo 
found Magyar regiments or w'hole army corps. 
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as, r.7., the group of rioiiornl von Szuunay in 
tlie north, tlio detaelunent of Ceiioral von 
(Joglia near Podkaniien (south of Brody), amJ 
V(jry eonsidorablo numbers of Hungarian 
regiments within Ptlan/er-Baltiii’s army. Simi- 
larly, (Jerman- Austrians Viennese rcigiments, 
Alpine divisions, Clermans from Bohemia ami 
Moravia — were jDosted along the on tiro front. 
Still, Czeeh and Vugo-Slav soldiers wert^ by 
no moans absent. Th(\y were scattered in 
groups among the troops whose loyalty could 
bo relied upon by the Austro-Hungarian Army 
Command ; these had to keep watch over them, 
send tliem ov^erywhere into the most expos<Mj 
|>ositioris. and where any suspicion of “ treason 
arose, fire at th<‘m from behind. Yot oven 
so, it rtMuains to be known whether these 
bodies of men, dmoted to the cause of Slav 
freedom and hating t lie ( Jerman-Magyar rule, 
did not contribute in some measure to tlie 
victfiries of our Kussiau Allies. Anyhow, th<< 
Jiussiaris soon b(*came awan* of their presence*, 
and whilst the true i‘nemies among tlie prisoiK^rs 
wer(* started off on their weary joiiriu'v to 
»Sib(M’ia or Turkestan, the 81 avs were j^lac(*d 
at once on farms liehind tho Bussian front, 
where labour was needed for the approaching 
har\'(*st. d'hey were a real gods(‘nd to the 
fanners, aN was shown by nnmerous notices 
on the siibj('(ft \vhi(di appc'ared in the Press of 
Southe?*n Bussia. 


Of all the handicaps umler which the Austrc)- 
Hungarian Army Command was sutfering 
th(‘ most dangerous was p(‘rhaps its almost 
pathetic conceit. Jt w’as not merely the daily 
twaddle of the Xene Frtne Preftsa and inspirecl 
stat(‘nu‘nts tor tho consumption of neiitrala 
which proclaimed the impregnability of the 
Austrian positions and tho invincibility of 
Austrian troops. Prominent army commaii- 
<lers made slatenuuits to that ( ffect even in 
pri\ ate, intimate conversations. Of their pub- 
lic tleclarations it will suflice to quote a single 
one. On tho very ove of the new^ Hussian 
olT(*iisivo Jhu-on Conrail von Ifotzendorf, Chief 
of the Austro-IIungarian Ceneral tStalT, was 
reported as saying to the Swedish journalist, 
Ht*rr Nils T^ago Linquist : “ \V(^ have held out 
for two years, and those tw'o years were the 
worst. Now we can hold out in a eheorful and 
confident frame of mind as long as it pleases 
our enemies. To hold out, of that we are 
certainly capable. W'e are not to b(* conqu(‘red 
again."* The Pester Lloyd had tho doiil)tful 
taste to reprint that conversation in its issue 
of Junes. 

Kven tla^ production of food was a c'om'erii 
the vXustro- Hungarian Army at th<* front. 
Convincc*d of the impo.ssibilit y of over again 
having to retr(*at, it devott‘d all its sparer 
('nergies to the tilling of the fields behind the 

* “ Bus riii^l rriMM niclit mohr 



A CAPTURED AUSTRIAN TRENCH. 
Built on a river bank. 
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battle line. 'Hk* ])i*iu*eful pursuits of its 
<it‘tatiliinorits in ros('r\(^ ^puirtiTs no less 
<‘lo(|uenl]y proves tlie eonrub'nee tlu'ii pre- 
vailing in the Austrian Army than tlu' luxuries 
and amenities of th(' life of its olbeers, even 
in wlait for tlr'ir soldiers was the' tiringdine. 

Towards tlu- (‘iid of June, ItlKi, .Mr. Stanley 
Wdislilairn, lltc Special ( ’orn'spomlent 

with tlu^ Hussian l'\>rees, visite'd some* districts 
beliiiid t h(^ Austrian front in Volliynia and 
d('scrib(Ml the ('laborate' arrange'UHMits wliich liael 
l)('('n made in that regitin for the' well-hc'ing and 
pleasure of 1 h(' troops : 

At M. siilV (li.'.l nlli' (ir* 1 the line-^ <»ne 

<-sirn<* on tlu' oHirers’ <jiijirtfis, which Nceinc I like a. 
vcrMtahlc park iiv tlic heart of tlio forest. IP're one 
fonial a heer garden with l)niltlin;.;s l>e»int ifullv eon- 
stnieUal fniin lo;^'s aial dei'orated with ni'^tw trsn’erv. 
w'hilt‘ chairs aial tal>I»'s made of l)irch still stood in 
lonely ^'roiij>s ahout the garden just wlu'n' they were 
left wlien the o(‘eupants of the place suddenly departed. 
In a syUan Ixiwer was erecti'd a. heantifnl alfar of liir<'h 
trimmed with rust i<* I raceries, the whole Ix'iii^ surrtnmded 
liy a fence' tlironyh which tax* [lassed under an arch 
neatly nnnle of liircli hranclies. 'I’lie Austrians must 
have had an extn'rnely comfortable time here. ICvery- 
thin^ is clean .md rx'at, aial, no matter how' humble th<‘ 
work, it is always n'pleti' with i^<)od taste. One of tin' 
advaiM'inj^ corps caplurt'il a trench with a jiiano in it, 
and if th(' stories of huge <|ua.ntilics of miscellatu'oiis 
lintjvrit’ (not included in the oOicial list of trophies) that 
fell into Kussian hands are to be believed, one feels 
that the .\ustrians did not speixl a desolate «>r lonely 
w inter on I his front. . . . 

haneigifg from the b('lt of woods, wr <-ross an opou 
bit of country, and everywhere find si^us of the .Vns- 
trians’ intc'ntion to make their stay as c».imfortable as 
pos^ilih'. In tact, the I’ussians can makt' no coniphunt 
of the state in which the eiH'Uiy has left the t<*rritt»rv 
whii-h he ha-« Ix'cn oecup\ iig. \othiig has Ix'cn 
<lest roved that helotged to the Kussian pt'asantry, aiul, 
indeed, very little of the works the Austrians themsoivcs 
cn'ated. Kvery villajiie has been caret oily cleaned uj>, 
ea< h honsi* is neatly white- waslu'd, with numbers ]»ainted 
t>n the front. Diti'hes have been cut aloiitt the sidi's of 
the streets ami most of the houses ha\e been tastefully 
fenced in by the rustic birch-work which one sees everv- 
w hert' heri'. In se\ eral \'illa;j:es parks hav»' been con- 
structed, with rustic bamIstamU, 

Armiigc'iucnts iuid nlso Ix'cn mude lor the 
hn'Hl rt'viclualliug of the armies. Uesiiles 
])akerie« and slaughter Iiouses the Austrian 
Army had dost' behind tlie front its own sansjigi* 
fa(*t ories iirstn ), rooms titi <mI 

for tlu^ pickling and smoking of nu'at, tmd, 
fintilly, siiitttble places for tli(' cold stonige of 
the ])rovisions. The nu*at packi'rs of one 
army corps alone of tlie army of (ientTal von 
I?tiaiizf^r*lhilt in f)rodueed every third day 
abouk a ton of sausages and smoketi meat. 
(And the description of all I hese indeserib- 
a})le deliglits was onieially giv'en out to 
hungry Austria about a fortnight lii'forc* the 
oommenetanent of tlu' Hussian offensive !) 'N et 
strict economy uas exerciscfl in the slaughter- 


houses of thi' “ Imperial and Royal Army.” All 
tallow was eart'fully colle(*ted, and wluitt'ver 
r.Muaint-d after the soldiers had b(‘eri pro- 
vided with grease for their rifles aral })oots was 
handed over to the soap factory of course,^ 
again one ewned and w oi ked by the Ai'iny 
itsi'lf. 

Kvei'y ilidachment luul behind the front its 
own \'eg<*table gardens, which were tilled and 
look'd aft r b\^ the soldii rs resting in re.serve 
positions. Tlu' total surfaci* of th‘*se gard(*n.s 
amounted to tliousands of acres. And in those 
villages and camps behind the front the Army 
fatteiK'd even its own ])igs and eattk' ! 

Work on an (*v(‘n greater seak' was done in 
conjunction with the hx-al population, d’lio 
horso's of the o*av'alry and artiil<*r\' wo're used in 
tlu' fields, motoi*-[)loughs and all kinds of 
macliines, strange and incoinprc'lK'iisible to tlu‘ 
local pc'asant, witc worko'd by the anny 
mechanics and I'ugineo'rs. ddius, f(»r exam]>le, 
the army of l'flan/(a'*Haltin, bo'hind whoso' 
front lay t hi^ Bukovina, one of (he most fo'rtih* 
countries in tho' world, eoopc'rated in tho' tilling 
of many hundro'd thousand acr<*s of land. Of 
cour.se, it lu'vo'r crosso'd tlieir minds that it 
might be not they who wo're to rea]) tho' harvest. 
One nioro' do'tail may la* nu'iitioned as illustrat- 
ing the feo'ling of ab.soluto' so'curity whicli pro'- 
vaik'd in .Vustrian and ev(*n (k'rman (.h>vo.‘rn- 
ment o'irck'S. \"ast opiantitio's of grain bought 
in Itumania, wero* slorc'd in t hi' Bukov ina, 
<'om])arativ'ely dost* bi'hind tlu' front. A\’hen 
t lu' l^tissian offensivo' brokt' through the Aus- 
trian lines, and all railways v\ere blockt'd with 
w,ir mat<*!’ial, transports, wounded soldiers, 
refugt'cs, etc., tiu're was no time* to rc'iuovx' to 
safety all tiu' a<*cumulat ed stort's. A eonsider- 
able part of them wascajJured by the Russians 
or perislu'd in contlagrat ions. Thus ni'ar 
Itskanv' no less than five big .Austrian 
granarii'S and I J smaller oik's belonging to tin* 
(h'nnan militaT’v authorities wi'r<* <*onsunied 
by lire, 

^’et OIK* can hardly Ik* sui prisc'd if the Austro- 
Hungarian Army Command thought its front 
i.npregnabk*. lOvx'ry possible dev ic*t‘ had been 
adopted to render it so. In most s('('tors t Ik'I'c 
were fiv e distinct <*ons(*cutiv <* lines of trenches, 
many of them ev'cn 15 or 20 feet det p. The 
woodwork and fittings wi'rt' most t'laborate. 
tin* dug outs of the Sana* pafti'rn which w a> 
fc. miliar <»n the Western front. .\ t liorough and 
eflicient .systt'Ui of commiinication had bt*en 
r-t'iblislK'd in the rear of tlu* battle-line. 
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PATROL OF RUSSIAN LANGFRS. 


About to set off to scour the 

b]v(.‘rv\vfu‘r(? \V(to field railways, and one could 
liardly find nny whore more beautifully laid 
Iraeks than were thost^ behind the Austrian 
front. And this syst(Mn of roads and railways 
was always beint^ further dovelojx'd. Wlieii 
th<^ J^Uosiuns broke tlirough the Austrian line.s 
they eau\(" aer<»ss many tracks which were only 
just in f)ro(*ess of eonstriK'tion. 

More difUeult tlavii on tiie lii^^h plateau of 
the soutJi was tlu^ work of eiit remda’nti: ari<l of 
<*onstruet in^ roads an<l railways in the marshy 
regions of nortluTU Volhynia. It was th<‘re in 
many places impossible to tlijj; treiielies of the 
usual kind. Ke(X)urse was laid to a systiau of 
parapets secured by breastwork such as was 
^iMicra-lly used in the wars of the sev’cnteentli 
century. Tlie roads were maih* of lo^s, not of 
stones ; they were artificial eaus(*.ways rather 
than roads. In some districts they j)rcsented 
t)ne long stretch of wide bridges, at points even 
4>f considerable height, so as to secure tliem 
against the spring floods. In t ht? country 
b» twtM‘n the lower courses of the Styr and tho 
Stochod some of these bridges attained cv'ei\ 
tht‘ li*ngth of two miles and more. 

In sliorf. as far as the men^ work of prej>iiring 
their j)ositions was concerned and of organizing 
their eoinmunications and su])plies behind the 
front, the Austrians can hardly bo reproached 
with cart*lessness or incffieiency. They hml 
practically the same technical means for 
resisting the enemy's ofTensive as tlie (Jermans 


surrounding! woods and plains. 

north of the Maishc's or in Fraji(*(\ and if their 
resislanet^ was not equal to t luit of t la*ir allies, 
it was du(‘ to the fael that tludr Head(|uart(‘rs 
w(^re caught napping, that the general standard 
of the av(‘rag(' v\iist ro*Jiungarian solditn* liad 
been lowered during the [)ree('ding two yi‘ars of 
ww, and that mariy of tlio troops hr.d !U)t thc'ir 
iieart in the fight. It is p»)ssible that an 
exeessive amount of artillery had bc(‘ii with- 
<lrawn for the Italian froiit. and it certain 
that no sutficient strategic rcjsiTves had been 
left for th<? Kastern fr<»nt. Vet, abovt* all, th<^ 
fact remains tJiat the Russian soldi(‘r had 
c.stablishod a imirkcd individual superifaity 
over liis op])onent from the Habsbiirg 
Monarchy ; and he w ho would not acknow - 
ledge that fact would stnireh in \ aiu for t lio 
cause.s of the eatastro])hieal character wdiieli 
from the very first, day the Russian offensive 
assumed for the Austro-Hungarian Army. 

“ lOvorytliing in war is very simple,” said 
Von MoltkfJ, ‘‘ )>ut the simple tilings are very 
dillicult.” '.riiia is certainly true of the Rnssiau 
snrnnier offensive of lOlfi. Its strategic 
scheme was extremely simple, but its execution 
wa.s one of the most colossal undertakings 
which any army ever had to face. The 
offonsive extended all along tho line in 

all the most important districts some igeetors 
were singled out for attack. The timing ot 
these attacks to a single day made it impossible 
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for tho enoiiiy to tlirow his forces to ami fro 
behind tlie front, and compelled him to fight 
each of the series of initial battles with the 
support of merely local res(?rvcs. 

The results of the first two or three days 
determined the further develo]jmt*nt of the 
Knssian scheme. “ You can ijlan a cam- 
paign,” was another of Moltke’s sayings, “ only 
np to the Ix^ginning of the first battle.” "I'he 
Russian offensive was successful beyond all 
expectation in the districts of Jaitsk. Rntchatch, 
and between the Dniester and the I’ruth. It 
failed to break t hrough the enemy front on the 
line extending from the border of V'olhynia 
and (ialicia (round Zalostse) to about V'is- 
niovtchyk on the Strypa. Similarly, in tho 
north, harflly an3^ progress was made on the 
Styr below' Kolki. The (piestion therefore 
aros(‘, how far a strategic advanc(‘ w as possible 
through the bn^aches (‘ffected in the enemy 
front. IVo of tho opposing armies those of 
Arcluluke Joseph K(r<linand and of (h-nc'ral 
von PHan/.('r-Haltiii -laid met with complete 
disasti'r ; but the army of ({(‘ncral von Puhallo 
on the howler Styr, of (Jeneral von Boohm- 
Krniolli south of Dubno, and of (Vault Jfothmer 


on the Dpper and Miildle Strypa, though by 
Ilf) means intact, still repres<*ntcd a very serious 
fighting torce, and reintoi'ceinent s were certain 
soon to make' tht*ir appe*a.ranee. VV^onld it 
ha\ e been sate tor the l^ussians to have poured 
troops through the gaps in the Austrian front, 
or was it wi«i'r to ahstain trom an trxperiment 
whieh, if unsueeessful, might have ehanged 
one of the gr('ali‘s| victories yet won in tiiis 
war into a ilrawii hatth' ? 

'fhe answer to this <piestion (U*pcnded mainl^^ 
on the chance wliicli the Hussians had of reacdi- 
ing v'ital [joints or lines behiml the t'nem3'’s 
tr^ait without <lisp<*rsing tiuMi* own forec's and 
without plaeing them into positions fraught 
with fiitliculties or dangi'rs m viev\ of the 
imn[inent (Jerman c'ountei -fitleiisive. 

Th<*re wfie bi'hind the Austrian front tliree 
centres of vital importance: Kovel, Lvuff 
(l-embc'fg). and Stanisla\'off (with the Dniester* 
crossings at Ni/.luiiolT, Ji'/.iipol. and Ifalitcdi). 
(.)ri thcj Russian side the main centre's were 
Rc.)vno and Tarnopol. and to a minor extent 
Tchortkoff. Tlie Jtussian force which broken 
through tho .\ustrian fi'oiit near Butclmtc*li 
eould not liave made* its pressure* felt in the 
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THE VOLHYNIAN THEATRE OF WAR. 


fliroftioii of J^volT until it luid reat-liod and 
coiKinert'd tlio Dniestt'r crossings. J3ut this 
was undt^r any circmiistancos a fonnidablo 
task, and was rendered still more so by tho 
fact that it would have laid to guard against 
nothiniT's army on its riglit. Outfliinkiiig 
cuts both NN aiys : a Itussian force advancing 
past tho unbroken A\istro-( {erman front on the 
M i« Idle St ry pa might ha,vt' out tlanked t he eiicniv 
or miglit itsc'lf have suffered that fate. J3ufe 
V hercas a suce(‘ssful Knssian movement to the 
west wouhl have still left Hot Inner the possi- 
bility of falling back on to the Ilalitch-Pod- 
hiytse-Denysuff line, a failure of our Allies 
would have thrown them l)aek on to the belt 


of tho Dniester,” a region devoid of practicable 
lines of commnnication. Hence an advance 
on tbo northern bank of the Dniester west of 
Butehatch would have been an extremely risky 
enterprise as long as Count Bothnit^r continued 
to hold his part of tho front, and in any case 
could not havi^ affected within reasonable time 
the position in north-easteriii (lalicia and 
Volhyiiia. 

A Russian army advancing through the 
Volhynian gap could therefore have relied only 
on its own forces. But what wore tho main 
lines of advance in front of it ? The two rail- 
ways from Rovno to the west (tho Rovno- 
Rozhishche -Kovel and the Rovno- Brody- Lvoff 
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lines) open out into an angle of about 60®. An 
advance to the west would, therefore, have had 
to follow divergent lines and would have spread 
out like a fan. Such a movement, risky under 
any circumstances, was rendered dangerous to 
an extreme degree by the fact that in the 
course of the war Kovt‘1 liad been link<‘d up 
with hvoff by the railway which, bed ween 
Vladimir- Volynsk and Sokal, conneetc'd the 
older Kov^el- Vladimir and Lvoff-Sokal linens. In 
other words, at the base of the triangle formed 
by Kovno. I.voff, and Kov^el the taierny pos- 
sessed a lateral liiie of communication (rein- 
forced, mor'aivc‘r, by tla^ Ta' off-Kamionka- 
Stoyanoff railway), wherc*as our Allies, advanc- 
ing from the east, would have had no such assist- 
• _ 

an<*e for (piick m.aiKouvring. 

The topographical <*onditions analysed 
above determined th(‘ main outlines of the 
Russian strategy during th(i first j)hase al their 
summta’ olTensive in 1916. 

In the Volhynian area our Allies advanced 
as far to the west as was compatible with 
safety and then met the Gorman counter- 
offonsiv’e on a lino on which they suffered from 
no disadvantage in matters of communication.s. 
In the district of Butchatch the initial succ.«*ss 
was not pressed any furtluT than was necessary 
with regard to the progress madc^ south of the 
Dnie.ster. 

It w^as in the country betw^e(*n the Dniester 
and the (Carpathians that the advance was 
pressed most vigorou.sly during the first month 
<if the Russian otTeiisive. Here it was po.ssihlo 
to ex])loit to the full the initial advantage wdtli- 



AUSTRIAN MITRAILLEUSE GUN 
Captured by the Russians. It was used as an 
anti-aircraft flun. 





AT RUSSIAN HEADQUARTERS. 
At work on a tape machine. 


out any danger of sudden reverses. The bolt 
of the Dniester, with its eahons and forests, 
covered tlie rigid flank of the advancing 
Russian Arm 3 ^ lly rapid movement to the 
south and south-west- our Allicts r<'aehed the 
foot-hills of the (.'arpathians and soon even their 
mountain pas.s(\s. To t ho west tlie advance was 
carried on to the very n<‘ighlu>urhood of Stanis- 
lavofT, where the German eouuter-offensive was 
met. To the superficial observer tlie progress 
.south of the Dniester may appear to liave been 
an a.<lvance into a blind alley, or at least into 
a. district of secondary strategic importance. 
This was not, liowcver, tlie ca.se. Quite apart 
from its great and obvious political and econo- 
mi<; meaning, the Ru.ssian advance south of the 
Dniester was also of first-rate strat(*gie signifi- 
cance. It ent a possibles line of retreat of tlie 
Austro-Germaii centre, wdiich clung tenacionsly 
to tlie line between J^rody and Vi.sniovtchyk. 
Ila-d the district sonth of thi^ Dniester remained 
in Austrian hands, the armies on tlu" Tarnopol 
front w^ould have bi'en far U»ss sensitive to 
pressure from the northern Hank : tlic^ir red-reat 
would not have been coTifin<*d to a westerly 
direction. 

Tho first onslaught, togetluM* with the p€?riod 
during wliich tho initial sucoes.sos w'oro deve- 
loped and consolidatCHl — the advance of our 
Allies west of Rovno and the resistance which 
tliey subsequently otferofl to tho German 

ih, OOif 

2>icc>i 
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t'<Mint<T-<)tfrnsi\<\ ;ui(l n(I\'aii<-*r south of 

th<‘ Dilirstor, l uhiiiiiatiii^ in th(? captiiro of 
( '/.fmo\'it / coii.'-tituto 1 ho first pJiasc^ ol tlie 
^roat Hussiaii ot’fcnsi vc*. It (U)iTH‘itIos roughly 
with f!i(* first month of active ojx'rations. Tlio 
first (lays of in which (general J^cM'hifsky 

<*arrirHl forward liis a<I\'a.n<*t^ to the w(‘st ]>ey«>nd 
Kolom<“a, and (han'ral Lf>sh o|a*n<*d Ins ofhaisive 
north of Kolki, on tlie right flank of (kaa'ral 
Kaledin's laitsk sali(‘nt, can ht' regarded a.s tlie 
})eginning of the second pliasc' of the Kiissian 
a^Kajice in flu* siinnner of llHt). 

On June I and 2 tlie Oerinans atta<*k<'d the 
Kiissiaii ])ositioiis nortli-eiist and also south of 
Krevo ; tiu'y continued tlieir onslauglit during 
the night of tliiiu* 2 .*k Tlio fear of apfiroaching 
events in tlio southern tlieatro of war was tlu? 
ex|>]anation of this siiddiai belated burst of 
Oernain activity north of the Marslies. On 
.lime t tlu’ Austrian olfnaal vomtninilque 
re[)orted a violent llussian bombardment of 
€lifTer(*nt parts of the Austrian front, espi^aally 
of the lino held by tlu* army of Archduke 
tlosi'ph lA^rdinand, and closed w ith tlie billow ing 
significant statement ; “ JO very where tlu^re arc* 
indications that infantry attacks are immiiicait.” 
^riit* (h‘rma.n divt‘rsion came much too late to 
influc'ncc* in any way the Jtiissian offc'nsivc* 
which was now' c'ommencing in the* sontlu'rn 
area,. 

Ibir months our Allic’s had been stiulying 
the c‘ncmy positions a,nd working out. the* 
dc‘ta,ils of the coming ad\'an(H‘. IO\(‘rything 
for the* big attack had been arranged bcd'orc*- 
lia-nd, and on .luiu* 4 the* Russian guns lu'gan 
slow ly and mel Imdic-ally to placM* their shells 
on pre\iousiy selcu-tc'd points of the* e*nc*my 
line. Jt does not, appc'ar that any attc'iupt 
was made* to wipe out the* e*ne*my trenches 
t hcmselve*s ; the objec*t was rathe*!* to e*ut 
ave'iuu's in tlu* wire* e*nta-nglenu*nl s through 
whie*h tlu* Russian infantry could proceenl to 
attack tlu* e*iu‘my jiositions. 4'he* artillery pre- 
para-tion in tlu* differe*nt se*<de)rs lasted 12 to .‘JO 
hours. 1 he*n tol]owe*d tlu* Russian bavi>nc*t 
attacks. .As soeai as tlu* Russians (*nteretl the* 
Austrian frf)nf tr(*ne*lu*s the* Russian artillery 
devi*loped a e-urtain fire* whie‘h precluded all 
communie-atie.n with the re*a,r. 44ie Austrians 
were* trappe'd ; tlu*ir fine d<*e'p tre*nche*s, eov(*red 
with seilitl oake*n tinibc*rs, faste*iu*d with ce*nu‘nt, 
and sui'mounte'd by thie*k laye*!*s nf eeirth, one*e 
tlu* Russians had re‘ached th(*m, we*re^ (*age*s, 
ami de ath eir surrender were the* only alte*rna- 
five*s fe>r the*ir oecupants. During the first 


hours the e*nemy infantry, esjiecially the 
irungarians, fought furiously. Thousands 
we -re killc'd. Then the*ir resistance began to 
slaeken, and they began to surrendf*r. On 
the* first day alone the haul of Austrian prisone^rs 
ainemnfed to 13,000. On the third day (.June 
ti), by noon, the armu*s of (h*neral Brusiloff 
h»ul take*n prisoners 000 oHieers and over 
40,000 rank and file, and captured 77 guns and 
1.34 inachine*-guns. Kurthe*r, 40 trench -mortars 
we*re ca])tur(*d, in addition to searchlights, 
te*I(*phones, tield kitchens, and a large epiantity 
of arms and iiuite*rial of w^ar, with grt^af. r(?serve:*s 
of amnmnition. A miinbe*r of batterie*s we^re 
tuke-n intae*t with all the'ir guns and Iiinhe*rs. 
As ammunition magazines are usually stat ioned 
adiout 10 !!ii!e*s he*hind the front trencht's, the 
e*normoiis hauls of the first days by llu*mse.*l\'es 
bear wit!u*ss to the swiftness of flie Russian 
advaiiee*. 

'riu* sbortiu'ss of tlu* bombard meut ])reeediug 
the* attaek and the siniulta,iie*ejus e*bara,e4e*r of 
the* ope*ratioiis along a front e.>f ubout 20(1 mil(*s 
we*re the novel fe‘ature*s of the* Russian olTe'iisive*. 
'Phe* re‘suUs brilliantly justilie*d these new 
Russian taetie^s. ‘‘The main e*U‘ine‘nt of our 
sueeess," said (Je*neral Rnisiloff to .Mr. \Va,sli- 
hurn. lliv 'rimes corre*sponde*nt, about, a fort- 
night afte*!* the eommt*nee‘m(‘nt; eh* the* Russian 
offensive*, “ was due* to tlu* absolute* eto-ordina- 
tion of all the* armie*s involve*(l and tlu^ care'fully 
plantu'd harmony with wliie*h tlu* various 
l>raiie*lu*s of the* se‘rviee support e*el e*a,e*h ot he*r. 
Oil our e-ntire* front the* attack lu'gaii at tlu* 
^a-me luuir, and it was impossible* for t lu^ e‘iu*m\ 
to shift his troops from one* (|uarte'r to anothe*!*, 
as our iitlac'ks were being pre*sscd e*(jually at 
all points.” 

33io most important, tight ing a.nd t he* most 
signal victory of those? opening days oe*curre*d 
within the triangle of Volhynian fortr(*ss(*s. 
The original front in that distriert e*xte'nded from 
about 'rsiiman on the Rutilovka, across the 
Re.)vno-Kovel railway, past Olyka lialf-way 
l)e*twe*e*n Rovno and Lutsk and them a f(*w' 
mile.*s e*ast of Dubno a,e*ross the Itovno-Rreidy 
line towards Kre‘mie*niets. 43 u* erountry north 
of the* Rovno- Kovel railway is a sandy plain 
i-ove're*!! with swamps and we^ods ; south of 
.Mlyuoff the marshy course of flu? Ikva and the* 
liuge oak-fore‘sts, from which Dubno derives 
its name*,* pr(*se*nted a s(*rious barrie?r to an 

* “ Dili) ” r))f*ans in Hn.ssian “oak.” 
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IHE RUSSIAN ADVANCE ON THE SOUTHERN ERONT. 

(battle for the Army. 


<>i' our Allios. 'Tlic and iiioro 

open count ry in the centre oiiered, tio\ve\’er. 
tiU‘tiea.1 f{ieiliti(‘s for an (►ff('nsiv<' t novel iu*nt. 
On .lime ‘{-I the entire sector ]H*t\Neen the 
l<i\'(a's PutilovUa and Ikvii. was snhjeett‘d to a 
vijjjorous lionihardment, t h<‘ afK anei* heinjj: 
pressi'd most vijzorously due west from tlie 
district of Olyka, alonj^ the Itovno- Lutsk road, 
and fr(>m Mlynof'f in a norl li-westerly direction, 
"riius the attack ajiainst t hi* fortress of J..utsk 
itself was conilucted alon^ concentric, lines, 
"riie hriint of the Kussian onset was liorne by 
the 10th (Hnnuarian) Division and the 2nd 
Oivision, composed largely oi 8lav troops. 
'The attack on the very first day cut ch'aii 
throuj 2 jli their lines and Hussiaji cavalry poured 
through till* gaps. Largi* bodies of Austro- 
Jlungarian troo}>s b(‘tvvi*en Olyka, and tlie Ikva. 
were cut off from all possibility of retreat, 
before they even knew that th(*ir front had 
been broken. On .bine 4, at h(*ad(iuarters at 
Jaitsk, celebrations were, held in honour of 
Archduke Fredericks birthday. 44ie news o| 
the /lisaster came like a thunderclap on the 
Austrian conuuanders. 44ie l.'Uh Division was 
tlirown into the gap to liold up the Hussian 
advance, ft fared no better than its preite- 


cosors. 44ie speed with which our Allies 
were mo\ ing beat all records. Almost to the 
last moment t hi* Austrian commanders at 
Lutsk do not seem to ha\e realized the full 
extiait of theii* disaster. I>y .lune t», two days 
after the adxance }ia.d begun, the Kussian forci's 
had advanced more, than 2t) miles from their 
original positions. The\' were approaching 
Lutsk from two sides. Lutsk itself, in a strong 
naliiral [losition, co\’ered on both wings by the 
deep and tcu’tuous valley of thi* Kiv er St yr. 
Jia-d been i*haiiged in the eoursi* of the war into 
a. I’cgular fortress. Defences of enormous 
strength covered its a.pproachi's. Vet. such 
was the demoralisation of the beatc'n .Austro- 
Hungarian troops that th(*y proved unable to 
offer any serious resist a.n(*e. Their lines wi're 
liroken through near I’odgaytse aiul near 
Kriipy, and on .bine f), at 8.2.“> p.m., the first 
Kussian detai'hments entered faitsk, which 
the commander of the Kourt-h Austro-Hun- 
garian Army, Archduke .loseph f\‘rilinand, hail 
left only in thi* afternoon. The ancient town 
and the ruins of its magnitie(*nt old castle — in 
which the Polish king. Wlad\'slaw .lagiello, 
met in 142h Vitold, ( Jrand Duke of Lithuania, 
and Sigi'-munil of Luxembourg, Kmperor of 
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Oerinany- suffered practically no damage, no 
serious fighting having occurred within that 
area. The panic among the (memy troops 
round Lutsk was such that at one point they 
left six 4-in. guns without stopping to unload 
t.hem, and many oases of shell wen^ still along- 
side the weapons. In Lutsk itself considerabl<' 
military stores fell into the hands of our 
Allies. Similarly the Austrians had not had 
the time to clear out the hospitals, and 
thus had to aban(h>n thousands of thc‘ir 
wounded. 

Hy June 8 the Russians had not- mertjy 
reached the line of the Styr and the Ikva, but 
had (W'en crossed it at many points. On the 
same day (lerman reinforcem(‘nls began to 
make their appearamie. First to arrivt‘ was 
a scratch division gathered from the region 
of the Marshes, and including the oTth Land- 
w(‘hr and the 39th and 2h8tli Landsturm 
regiments. Subset piently tJi(^ IStli, 81st, and 
several <^th(*r (Jermtin divisit^ns, also from the 
northern iirea, wvrr thrown into the X’olhynian 
battle ; Iht'y were drawn maiidy from tlu‘ 
Dvina front — c.f/., tlu^ 22nd (Jerman Oivision — 
and fn>m tlu* Ninth (It'nnaii Army. Fit'ld- 
Marshal von Hindenburg could hardly dare t<» 
weaken his forces in front of Vilna. W ith tlit* 
(Jerman reinforcements (JeiK'ral \<>n Lud<‘n 
dorlT, Chief of Hindenburg’s Staff, was sent to 
retrieve the Austrian fortunes. \'on Linsingen 
was put in command of tlio Volhynian front. 
Vet- it was not until full ten days aft(‘r the 
Russian offensive had begun that- its advance 
ill X'olhynia came to a fialt-. and Uk'h its a.rrest 
was due as inuch to the recpiircinents of the 
Russian strategy as to the n<*w armies which 
the (Jermanic allies had drawn together from 
all fronts. 

On .lune S 9 th(' severest fighting raged 
round the two main crossings of the Rivers 
Styr and Ikva — namely, in the districts of 
Rozhyshche and Dubno, where the two chief 
railway lines (Rovno- Kovel and Rovno-Rrody) 
pass over those riviTs. R(.)zhyshciie was, 
moreover, an important bast* town containing 
largo military stores and a centre of com- 
munications ; it was hen' that the light Austrian 
held railways to Lutsk and to Kolki joinc'd the 
main line. "Lhe Austrians, vigorously sup[)orted 
by fn'sh (lerman reinfon^ements, offen'd a. 
des])erat-e resistance to thc‘ Russians who 
attacked Rozhyshche from the south-east. 
Still, under cover of heavy artilli*ry fire, the 
Ru.ssian troops — recently formed units- cro.'-s»*d 
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the Styr and drove out the enemy, taking 
numerous prisoners and booty. 

At- the southc*rii t'lid of the Volhynian salitait 
our Allies cajitured on tin* saiiu^ day tin* fort 
and town of Dubno. Here, however, tile’s work 
was not as <»asy as it had been at Lutsk, and the* 
picturesc|U(‘ old town suflered very seviTc 
damage. Simultaneously with this advance 
anotlH'r Russian didachment captured the 
Austrian point (Vappni at Mlynoff (on th(' Ikva), 
crosst'd t he river, and occupied th(* rt'gion of the 
village Demidovka. During tlu' next h^w’ days 
th('y completi'ly ch^an'd of the enemy the 
foiH'sts which cover this region, thus securing the 
Lutsk salient from a sudflen count<'r-ofh*nsive 
from thi' south. On .lime 13 they rea(‘h(‘d tlu' 
village of Kozin, IS miles south-west (J’ Dubno 
and 9 mih's west of the old battle front on the 
Ikva. 

Due west of I..utsk the Russian advanct' was, 
meantime, progressing at considerahl*' speed. 
A screen of cavalry was thrown out, and 
detachin 'iits of Oossacks wi*r(' travc'rsing the 
country in every direction. On June 12 our 
AIIi(‘s reach('d Torchin, IS miles west of Lutsk. 
The next day fierce lighting occurred near 
Zaturtsy, more' than half-way from Lutsk to 
Vladimir-N’olynsk. By .lune Ifi thi' swt't'p of the 
Russian tid(‘ tt> the wi'st in tin* Lutsk salit'ut 
Inul attaiiiitl its high-watir mark. Their 
outposts occujiied a widi^ semi-circle namd 
Olyka, with a, radius of a-bout 4.-> mill's. It 
strt'tchi'd from about Kolki (on the Styr) in 
the north, then followid the Stochod from near 
Svidniki to the dist-rii't of Kisii'lin, rea-ched its 
fartla^st i'xtension to the west in tiu' si'ctor 
Lokatchy-Sviriiukhy-( lorokhoff, and thi'U Ix'nt 
back to tlu' i'ast towards Kozin. 

It was on thi' tw’o wings of that salii'ut that 
the last i'onsiderable gains were I'ffec.ti'd during 
the first stage' of tlu* Bussian offensiv<*. Tlu* 
(lennans Wi*re certain to start soon a countcr- 
iJTensive. They were bringing up fn'rJi troojis 
not merely from thi' northern a-rt'a-, but i'v<*n 
from France. They liad to defend Ko\’el at any 
]>rice. Its loss w'ould hav^e meant the cutting 
of thi' diri'ct connexion betwc'cn the imrthern 
and siiutlurii armies.’ Jn view of this strong 
gathering of the eiu'iny a furtlu'r advanci* in tlu* 
centric towards Vladimir-\'olynsk was <*learly 
inadvisabli*. The enemy forces vvi'n* bi*ing 
concentrated not only round \"ladimir, but also 
i)n the wings. The flanks of the sali(*nt ha-d 
tlu'refiin^ lu'cii securt'd. 

In the* marshy district of Kolki, wJu're so 
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Jtiariy pitched Imltlcx iuuJ been fought in tin- 
autiuim of 15>ir>, the enemy was offering a 
toiiLCIi r('sistiincr. Nc‘V(‘rtlu‘leHs ])rogn'ss was 
miido by our Allios, jiiui the village of Kolki 
was eapturcHl on Juiu» 13. The Aiistro- 
(lerman troo[)s were slowly retiring behind the 
Stoehod. On June lib liowc-ver, the enc‘iny 
aUein])ted to counter the Russian advance 
near (hidoniyt che, some (i miles west of Kolki, 
and also r<»und tSvidniki on the Stoehod. A 
viohmt. battle developed in the narrow sector 
where the courses of the RivtTs Styr and 
8to(rhod approach within some 6 to 8 miles of 
one another. The Oerman attacks wore re- 
pulsed, and in pursuit of the rc'treafing arinj^ 
a Sib(*rian regiment, under Colonel Kisliy, 
crossed the Stociiod near Svidniki, capturing 
an entire (Jerman battalit^n. Jn the sami* 
battle thc 5 Hussars of White Russia, supportc'd 
by Jiorse artillery, charged through three ex- 
tended lines of the enemy and sabred two 
Austrian com]>anies. In th(‘ course of the* 
next few days th<' (iounter-at tacks of the 
enemy against Svidniki wi're repulsed, s|.)ecial 
mt'ntion in th(‘ Russian otlicial connminique 
being earm'd by a (^)ssack regiment uiuh'r 
Colonel Smirnoff. 


Whilst the right wing of (lenonil Kaledin's 
Army was thus securing the Russian front 
round the Rov'iio-Kovel line, the extreme 
left, with the help of the adjoining wing of 
General Sakharoff’s Army, was strengthening 
its positions in the district south-west of 
L)ubno, on the Rovno-J^rody railway. On 
June 15 General Sakharoff’s troop.s conquered 
the Austrian ] 30 sitions on the River Plash- 
chevka, between KozJn and Tarnavka (the 
same' region in which the famous Third Cau- 
casian Army Corps, under General IrmanoiT, 
won its first victory over the Austrians in 
August, 1914). One of the neM'ly formed 
Russian regiments under Colonel Tataroff, 
after a fierce fight, forded the river, with the 
water up to th('ir chins. “ Ont^ company was 
c'ligulfed, and died an heroic death,” says the 
Russian otlicial coimnunique of June Ifi, “but 
the valour of their comrades and their oflicers 
resulted in the disordf'rly flight of the enemy, 
of whom 70 otlicers and 5,000 men were taken 
prisoners.” On June 10 our Allies entered 
Radzivilolf, the Russian frontier -station ou 
the Rovno-Rrody-Lvoff railway, whilst to the 
south-east they reachc'd the line PotchaietT- 
Lopushno-Alexiniets. 



RUSSIAN ADVANCE ON DUBNO. 
An Austrian trench under a ruined house. 
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RUSSIAN TROOPS ENTRENCHED IN A FOREST. 


Tluis tlie 12 days of the Russian offensive 
in Volliyiiia resulted in an advance of 30 miles 
to the south-west of the recaptured fortress of 
Duhno, and of a similar distance to the north- 
wt'st of laitsk, tlie scene of their initial successes. 
'FIk* entire ^\)lhynian triangle of fortresses 
was again in the* hands of our Alli<‘s, whilst 
th(‘ir outposls approaclied within soiiu* 25 miles 
of Ko\ (’1 and reached tlie north-eastern btmler 
of (hilicia in fnmt of Rrody. In tlu' course of 
those 12 days the Army of (Jeneral KaltMlin 
alone took prisoners 1,300 ofticiM's, 10 surgeons, 
and 70,000 soldiers. It also captun'd 83 guns. 
23t) machiiH*-guns, and an enormous quantity 
<if war matt'rial. 

.About tlu* middle of .lune the ])ressure of 
tlu^ new (German conc(*nt ration nas beginning 
to make itself felt in \'olhynia, and n'sult(‘<i 
in about a. fortnight of fierce b\it more or k'ss 
stationary fighting. Resides tlu^ divisions from 
tlu* northern area. ])r(*viously mentioned, the 
(h'nnans were lu'inging u]> iM'inforcements even 
from France, wliilst the Austrians ^\ere with- 
drawing all available reserves from the Tyn>h 
the Italian front, and the Balkans, and from 
their bas<*s in tht* interior. Naturally parts of 
these armies w(*re d(*t ailed to the Tarnopol 
front, others were sent to hold the Dniester 
crossings, still others to guard the (^aiquithiaii 
passes leading into Transylvania. Yet the 
majority of these reinforcements were direct(^d 


to N'oIJiynia, to ward off the* dangc*r which was 
threatening Kovel and to prevent a further 
Russian advam^e on Lv’otf. The desperat** 
hurry in which these transfers were made is 
lu'st shown by the fact-, which tlu* Russians 
l(*arned from the note-luuik of a dead Austrian 
otlict'r, that a rJernum army corps laid been 
mov(‘d from \’<*rdun to Konm*! in six days. 
Rut the ( Jermans sei‘m t»> liavi* conu* soon to tlu* 
end of tlu'ir available reservr*s — and then our 
Allii'S resumed t-h(*ir offensive in V’olhynia. 

“ '^Fo illustrate the desperate shortage of the 
Clerman armies/' said t loncral Alcxc‘ii*ff on 
fluly 22 to the Pelrograd correspoTuh'nt of 
llte Times, " L n(*(Hl only n*call tlu* well-estab- 
lislu'd faet that four divisions w(*re hurried here 
from France soon a.ft(*r .Juiu* 4, when our 
offensive began. These were tlie 19th and 20th, 
forming the lOth Activt^ ('orps, and the I 1th 
Bavarian and 4 3rd Rf*serv<‘ Divisions' IN’i* 
were (‘xpeeting tlu* 11th Division, but it did 
not appt'ar. As usual, 1 lu* (lermans had under- 
rated Freneh powers t)f ri'sistance. Although 
IT divisions rt*main lu^fore \t*rdun, tlu* eiuujy 
found it im])ossibli* to mo\ e iinotlu'r man 
hitluT, and as soon as the British ai-mies 
advanced all idea of transferring troops had to 
he abandoned. The units eonfronting us 
n*present the maximum effort f>f (l<*rmany. 
Thc‘y are being moved about along tlu* Russian 
front, chiefly to the southward, in order to fill 


RUSSIAN CAVALRY CHARGING THE GERMAN TRENCHES NEAR- SVIDNIKl, ON THE STOCHOD. 
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up the trf^mondoiis gap caused by the over- 
throw of the Austrians. Not a single fresli 
unit has been produced by the enemy. Two 
badly mauled divisions withdrawn from Verdun 
constitute the strategical reserve of the (lerman 
Army.” 

On June lb the counter-offensive of the 
c*nemy against the Lutsk salient began on the 
entire front. The German operations which 
had Kovel for their base were, din'cted mainly 
against tlie Stocliod-Styr sector, whilst tlu^ 
Austrians, supported by some GcTinan troops, 
were fighting in front of X'ladimir-Volynsk, 
8okal and Stoyanoff, attacking thc^ Lokatehy- 
Sviniiikhy-Gorokhoff line. Ilefon' the persis- 
tent, violent (UTmari onslaughts our Alli(‘s liad 
to withdraw their troops from tlie wt*sl(‘rn 
bfink of th(' Stoeliod near Svidniki. Then a 
furious batthi t'usued on the front (extending 
from Sokal by ( iadomitelie, Linie\ka., Voron- 
ehiu to Kieselin. On .June 11) the lighting 
resulted in a marked suceu'ss for e>ur Alhe‘s, 
who e*aptured ee)nsieierable numbers of t>risone‘rs. 
1'he (‘iigageTnejils eontimie‘el uuahateMl on the‘ 
f(3llowing day. " Tho village' e)f (.Iruziatyn 
(two mile's north ejf ( huloinit e'he),” says the* 
IVtrograel e)lVieial t' 0 )n}ninnqne of June 22, 
” e'hange'el hands se'vend time-s. ^’(.'sterday 
afternoem our lroe)ps niiekel the village, cap- 
turing 11 edicers, 400 me'u, a-nel 0 ma.e*hine*-guns. 
Nev'e'rt hele'ss tlu^ heavy (le'rman tire one*e more 
e)l)lige'd us to e'\aeuat(‘ the village*.” On the 
same*, elay, Ge'rmaii attae*ks neai* V'ejnaiediin 
and Kaymie'ste) \\e*re ceanpletely dedeate'e!, anel 
the* e'ne*my was e'ompe'lle'el to withdraw in 
haste*, 'rile* battle was re'iu'we'el eluring the* 
next fe'w days, losing, how'eve'r, graehially in 
ti(*re*.e'ne*ss. 

Ne> less \iole'nt was the ene*my’s eeanite'r- 
olTeaisive against, the* a.pe*x e)f the Lutsk salie'iit. 
“ In the re*gie)n of the village* e)f Le)ge)vitclii, 
se)uth-(*ast of tJie villager e)f Ja>kate.*hy (feair 
mile's south e)f tJie* high re»ad from Lutsk te> 
Vladimir - \'e)lynsk),” says tlie lVtre)grad 
olticial cotntniiniqiie e)f dune ID, the* Austrians 
attackexl eair tre)e)ps in masse'el fe)rmatie_)ns, and, 
breaking t]ire)\igh eaio sectea* of the* fighting 
front, captured threM^ guns e)f a batte'iy which 
bravely resiste'd until the last shell Jiad been 
fired. Keinfeu’cejuemts came* u[) and rejuted 
the advancing e'ue'iny, recapturing one gun,* 
taking })rise)ners 300 soldiers and capturing 
two machine-guns.” 

The roe*tiptine of the other two guns is mentioned in 
the report of Juno 2(*. 
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Similar anel e\ (‘n nmre* siie*ce'ssfnl fighting was 
re*pe)rte*d nnder the satne* elate* from the* Svini- 
nkhy a.iiel the* (Jen’eikhoff fronts. In those* 
se*ete)rs the* e'lK'jiiy was put to flight, losing 
he*{ivily in |)ris()ners. 

Knrthi'r e*ne*oimte*rs wc're^ re*j)orfe*el in the* 
ee)nrse* e»f the*. h)llowing fe*w days. Having 
infliete*d some* more* e)r le*ss se*nsihle‘ r(*vers(*s 
<ui the* e'liemy, <^>ur Allie's graehially withelrevv 
tlu'ir line* in the* ee*ntre aheent, fi\(* miles. The* 
wt'ste'rn and soiit Ji \ve*ste*rn fremt of the* salie'iit 
w(*re‘ slightly flatte'iu'el out, be'ing withelrawn 
e.ai tei the Zatnrtsy-Hhieleilf-Sliklin- Lipa line*. 
He*r(‘, alse), about .lime* 24, the* fighting he'gan to 
show' signs e>f slae*k(*ning. 

In the* last days of tiie* meuith the* Austro- 
German armie's re*siune'd the*. e*e)uiite*r-e)rfe*nsive 
with re'douhltd fury. T)e*spe*rate* attempts 
were made to drive> W(‘elges inte) the* Russian 
front em the Linie'vka- Keihehi linei in the* neirth, 
near Zaturtsy in tlie ee^itre*, and reamd I'grinotf 
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ill tlu* south. “During tJiose ()])(*rat ions/* 
\Niri‘(l ^Ir. Wasliburn from Cioiierul Kaledin’s 
1 loadquarters uiuUt date of ,Tuly 1 , “ the confliet 
lias been ranging over the entire front of this 
army without the enemy gaining a success 
anywhere. Tt is statt'd that they liavo never 
thrown forward sueli eontinuous masses of 
troojis heri'tofore in their efforts to break 
through.” A vast eonei'nirat ion of heavy 
artilliTy, u]) to and inehiding 8-in. calibre, with 
ciuantities of ammunition wliieh were stated 
never to have becai iqualled in volume within 


Kussian experience, was used in thost' batth's. 
Yet the Russian liia* nowhere wavered, and 
the eiK'iny’s counter -tifh'nsive (^nded in failure'. 

The ineoiiiiig of that last desperate att(*nipt 
at driving in the Lutsk salient is obvious. 
Tlie Gormans undoubtedly must have known 
of the new Russian con(;('ntrations bt'twcen 
the big marshes and Kolki, w h(*re on .Inly 4 the 
army of General Lesh was to assunu' the 
offensive, and of the near renewal of activities 
by General Sakharoff, in front of Brody. 
They also knew that a British offensive was 
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imminent in the West. They htul, therefore, 
to seek an immediate decision in Volliynia or 
to give np their attemj)ts at regaining the line 
of the Styr and Ikva. The fat(‘ful day came 
upon them both in the East and in the West, 
before they liad been able to achieve their 
design in Volhynia. 

The East-tJalician front, in June, lOlfi, fell 
approximately into two divisions, which might, 
best be desta'ibed as the TarnepoJ and tiie 
lUitcliatch sectors, the frontier lietween th('m 
lying in the district of IhirkanofF. Xortii of 
this boundary th(* ground is undulating, 
wooded, the valleys marshy, and tlie riv<*rs 
wid(‘n out at many points into ponds and 
small lakes. Jtound /alostse and \’orobiyo\ ka, 
the course of the Serc'th and of its tributaries 
and the intervening lulls oftcn'd excellent 
o[)portunities for defence' ; south of Kozloff, 
the Strypa was in the main the front between 
the opposing armies. Below Burkauoff the 
aspect of the country changes completely. Jt 
rises into a high ])lat('au, cut by many deep 
river canons, with stc'cp banks; marshes are 


naturally very few, forests cover mainly the 
sides of the canons, occasionally extending on 
to the surrounding plain. These are tlio natural 
lines of dehmee in Southern Eodolia. In front 
andsoutli of Butcliatch, th(' Austrians possessed, 
moreover, quite exceptionally favourable con- 
ditions for detenee. On a stretch of about 12 
mili^s the stri'am Olekhovu'ts runs parallel tc 
tJie l^iv(*r Strypa at a distance of only about a 
mile to the east; the' country intervening 
between these; two rive*r canons lie's like* a 
rampart in front eJ the Strypa line, whilst the 
we)e>de.‘d, roe;ky sides e)f the* wineling e'anons, 
frt'cpiently be)rde're'd by stone* epiarrie's, ejffe*r 
most ('xcelle'iit opport unitic's for fe)rtifications, 
ambuscade's, gun e'm])laceme‘nts, anel emtilading 
positions. I'Jie eastern appre)ae'he*s e)f the 
Trybukhovtse-Vaslende'ts fre)nt (as the line of 
tlie' Ole'klioviets was usually callejd frean tile’s 
two ebie'f le)caliti('s em its banks) are ope*ri 
fields ; theu'e are but few de'pressions, and no 
weKKls ein the high jilate'au which intervene*s 
between it and the e*ane)n e.)f the D/Juiryn. Tn 
the> e'xtre*me' south, ne'ar the Dnie'ste^r, seiuth eif 
the Ustsie‘te*Jike)-Shutre)mintse'- Vasleiviets reiael 



BURNING VILLAGES ON THE VOLHYNIA FRONT. 

To envelope their retreat in smoke, the Austro-German forces set on lire villages and crops along 

their line. 
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tlir ground presents serious diffienliies for 
military operations on a large scale. 

On June 4, 1010, tlie main Russian attacks 
were directed against the J’sebroff-Vorobiyovka 
s(*ctor, the gate on the Tarnopol-Krasne-Lv'off 
railway ; against tht^ district of BurkanolT 
and against the 4Yybukhovts(‘-\ aslov'iets line, 
guarding the apy)roach(*s to Ihitchatch and the 
Ihitchatch-Nizhnioff -vStanislavoff railway. In 
front of Tarnopol, in spite of most heroic 
achieveme nts on tlie ])art of the Rnssian troops, 
su|)port(‘d in that quarter by a. detachment of 
lle'lgian armoun'd cars, undea* ^lajor Senu't, very 
little grouiul was gaira'd. The d(4eiisive ymsi- 
tions of th(' Austrijins were* exceedingly strong, 
an<l the immediate' neighbourhood of the 
'^rarnopol - Lvoif railway, oiu* of the' best in 
t]astt*rn hiUro])<‘ (it was part of the fierlin- 
Odessa lin('), otfered tla in many advantages. 
Whetlie'r the' k'adership e)f the' Bavarian geiie'ral, 
Count Bothme'r, contribute'd in any way to tlie* 
suce*e‘ss of the' de'fe*nc(' — as was hinte'd l)y (leT- 
maii write'rs is a subje'ct whie/h may ])est be' 
le'ft fe>r ehscussion to iftfl-JiJaropft itself. The' 
ste)ry, howe'vc'r, that it was due' mainly to the' 
“ he*re)ism ” eef the' (h'rman se)lelie‘rs e*au be 
elismisse'el, as tlu're w e're' \ e'rv h'W of the'iii e>ii the' 
I’pper Strypa., the* ma.je)rity e>f the' troe)ps e'li- 
gage'el lowing be'e'ii W’e'st (hilie-iari re'ginu'nts, 
e'spe'e'ially Polish me)untaine'e‘rs fre)m the* 4\itra. 
aiiel Be'skiel Me)unta.ins. In the^ Burkaimff- 
Be^bulintse' se'e*te)r, as a re'sult of a se'i'ie's e)f battles 
whie'h |)re)e*e'e‘de'el througlout the* first te'n days eef 
the' Hussiaii eejfensixe', e)ur Allie'S elreixe' the* 
e'ne'uiy e>ut e)i’ any ])e)sitie)ns w hie'h he* iie'lel eai the* 
e*aste'rn bank e)!’ the* Strypa. anel e^ve'ii gaine*el on 
a eonsiele'i'ablc front the' op])osite' ^iele* e)f the* 
river. The* ]ne)st signal sue*e'e'ss atte'nele'el, 
he)we‘ver, the' eepe'iations e)t' (Je*ne'ral Shclu'i'ba- 
tie'if's Army in the* re'giein of But e'lial e'h. .\s the* 
re'sult of an inte'iise' artille'i-y ])re'parat iem, 
fe)llowe'ei by infantry attacks, e)u!' Alik's hael 
earrie'el, b\ June* 7, tJu' e'litire* line of the* 
Ole'khovie't s aiiel i’e*ae*Ji<'el tlie* rielge* lie'twe’e'ii that 
stre'am anel the* Strypa. .Afte'r furthe'r bitte*r 
lighting the* Russians, at elawn ein June 8, 
e'lite're'el Biite hateh itself, anel, de've'leiping their 
sucec'ss, e*apture*d the same' day the village's of 
Stsianka anel Peiteik Zleity, a few^ mile's to the 
we'st e)f the* Lower Stry])a. In Poteik Zleity our 
Allie'S seize'd a large' artille'ry park anel consieler- 
able* e|ua.nl it ie's e)f she'lls ; ne'ar Ovseivit.se* (neirth 
e>f Butchate'h) a eeimplete* batte'ry e>f 4*4 in. 
howitzers ; tlu'y also teiok in the same neigh- 
beairlmeKi many prisoners, ineluding the' staff 


of an Austrian battalion. After a wreck’s 
progress their advance in that region came, 
however, to a halt, for reasons explained in our 
general strategic survey of the first phase of the 
Russian offensive. Tt was not resumed until 
the first days of July, in conjunction with the 
very considerable (K)nquests of ground south of 
the Dniester. 

'JJie ])robl('m with which Ceneral Lecliitsky 
was faced in his attack against the 13ukovina 
was by no means an easy one to solve. From 
the north, where the Russian positions extended 
about 40 miles farther west than in the Buko- 
vina, that count ry is proU'ct-od by tJie belt of 
the J)niester. Of the three britlge-heads 
across it, only the most westi'rly, that of 
I 'stsietchko,* was in the hands of our Allies ; 
it was the least important , as tlic t opographical 
conliguratioii of its surroundings Jiardly admits 
movenu'iits of any considerable forces across 
th(' river at that point. Tt could sc'rve as gate 
for cavalry or minor detaclina'iits, not as an 
ojx'iiing for an invasion by a whole army. 
The most important bridgehead of Zaloshchyki, 
where both a road and a railway cross the 
.Dnic'stc'r, v\a.s (*ntin'ly in thc’i ])oss('ssion of llu' 
Austrian army ; the (»nemy held also tlie 
strtaig defc'iisive ])ositions which on tlu* northern 
bank cover the approa(*hes to tlie rivi'r. 'riic're 
n*main<‘d tJu* bridgelu'ad (4’ l'stsi(' Ih'skiq)ie, 
wiu'n* tlie river si'parati'd the opposing armic's. 
At this point, however, tla* Russians had a. 
decisive adv antage : the soutlu'rn bank (hc'ld 
by the Austrians) is low, and can be ilominated 
and tak<'n undt'r (*ross-fire by artilk'iy posted 
on tin* high northern bank of the Dnii'ster 
loop. f 'This secitor v^ as index'd to J>lay a, most 
important part in (Jeiiend Lechitsky's offensive 
against the Bukovana. 

'Povvards tlu* I'ast betvvt'en tlu* Riv'ers Ihiiestc'r 
ami Pruth the nortlu'rn (ua'm'r of the Buko- 
V ina borders for a, bout 20 miles on Bessarabia ; 
south of tlu' Pruth Jiumanian territory pro- 
teett'd tlu* Hank of (general v^on Pflanzer- 
Baltin's Army. Most of what apjx'ars on the 
map like a gap between the two rivers is in 
reality bloi^ked by a range of hills, callecf the 
Berdo llorodysbche, and rising 300 800 feet 

* At Rslsiotchko hath banks of tbo Dniostor am 
(i.ih'rian ground. I’hcrc has been sumo coiifu.sion among 
lirilisb writers <'()n(*t’'rning the wnstorn frontier of the 
htiko\iiui, and it may therefore bo worth einphasi.sing 
thiit the towns of llorodenka. 8iiiatyii, and Kiity are 
all three in (bilicda, and that Kolomoa lie.s no lo.s.s tluui 
35 miles west of the Bukovina border. 

t A ih'seription t)f the Okna-Onut depression was given 
in (’hapter hXXXV., p. 142. 
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FHR KR-OCCIJPATION OF RUSSIAN TERRITORY. 


New recruits passing through a 

nbov(‘ tlu' valioy of tlio Priith.* Only in tlio 
nortlioru cornor, b(‘tworn I )<)l)rono\ tsc and 
Okna, ill tho valley of th(^ Onul, does the range 
<h‘up into a small plain, 'riiis ])]ain, whieh 
was to Ix'eonu' th(' opening for the Kiissian 
offensive, is almost isolated on the southern 
and soutli-i'ash'rn sides, wlu're, on K\issian 
ground, the wood<’d hills (‘xlend to th<' v<a*v 
canon of the .l)ni("ster. Not ('V('n a secondary 
road ap|)roaehetl Okna or Dobronovtse from 
that direction. ^Vn ad\ ance from IJessarabia 
seenuMl, thercfon*, to ])(* fraught ^^ith almost. 
insupcTable difh<’ulties. Net, having found 
during their ojjerations on the Toporovtsc*- 
Karantche front in Januar\', IlMti, that the 
deh'nces of thi‘ Jk*rdo Uor«)dNshche coukl 
not be forced to any appreciable extent- 
by a frontal attack, our Allies deckhxl l-o 
attempt the seemingly impossible*, and to open 
their offensive by a concentric attack against 
the north-eastern corner of th(^ Ihikovina.. 
It must be accounted one of the most extra- 
ordinary achievements of the; Russian troo])s 
in tliat district that tlu*y wt're able to carry 
out their vast preparations in that difli- 
cult region without being noticed by tlie 
enemy. From the west the access to that 
sector is extremely easy", and even if the 
depression of Okna could not have b<?en held, 

Cf. the description of tliat sector given in Chapter 
CX., pp. 114 116. 


town to join the Russian Army. 

with reasonabh* foresight th<* .\ustrinns ought 
li> hav(‘ Ix'cn alih* to offi*!* (‘fh'ctive resislan <‘(5 
on the J'out ry-^"urkovt se- nobr()no\ tsc line, 
ihif they' s(‘(*m tn )ia.\’(‘ lH‘<*n (^lught by surprise*. 

On June 2 tlu* I^ussians Ix'gaii to bomliard 
th<‘ Austrian positions at Okna ; in the after- 
noon of tlu* following day the lii'c* incicased 
<M)nsid('rablv in xioicnee, and on J uu(* 4 the 
lirst infantry attacks were humclu'd ai’ross tlio 
river. TJie Austria-n troops withdrew' about 
J mik*s south of tlu* Okna position on to Hills 
22 J and 2.2S. .Aliout Hk* siime time our AIli('s 
<ipcncd their atta(*ks against 1 lobronovts**. ,\s 
soon as tlu* ])la.n of tlu* Knssian offensivt* liad 

J 

b(*cn diselost'd, it lu'canu* clear that an abso- 
lutely decisive battle was being fought in tliat. 
seeliidi'd norl b -cast ern corner of the l^ukox ina. 
Sonu* of the lu*st llnngarian troops w(*rt'. sent 
against the Russians ; some of tlu* best Alagyar 
lilood was slicd in tliis di‘sperat(* eontt*st on tlu; 
ramparts lulore the gates openiiig into 4’'ransyd- 
vania. * Aft(*i* four <lays of fighting tho 

* Among the cjisnaltic’s of tin* ot (-)kiia was 

Coimt. Julius r'islorJia/iy, tho third memfx'r of that 
lamily to he killed in tho war. lit* was a man of 47, yt*t 
had vohmleertMl for the army as a ])rivate. AVliatever 
out* may think about .Mag\ar ])oliey aial tho heavy 
f)urden of guilt whit'h it bore in this war, t ht'ir patriotism 
dest'rves the fullest praiso. Whilst llie N'iennest^ 
a.ristoera.ey from 1 he vorv bt^ginuing lef< tla* hartl wtnk 

figfiting to evidently less ])reeious mombers of society, 
and whilst tlu* Prussian .rnnUers ftir the most part dis- 
iToetly witlalrew from tlu* front and busiotl 1 ht*mst‘lv<*s, tor 
instance, witli guarding tlie Dutcli border, tho Magyar 
aristocracy continued tofiglit and bleed for llieir count ry. 
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<I< f»f tin* ciirjny to \\oak(‘ii. Hv 

Jiiiif* 1) liis j)o.sition u as j)ract ically h(»jj<‘t<‘ss. 

In spilt* of a, (l(‘sp(*rat(‘ ivsistaiu-t* on tin* part 
of tilt* t'lit'iny,” says flit^ I\*( rojimd onicial 
ot •luin* 1 I, a \‘iolt*nt flanlvinj^ 
llrt*, and ox'on curtain lire, and the explosions 
of whoN* s<‘ts of inin(*s, (;t‘n«‘ral Ij'cJiitsky's 
iroojjs (•aptur<*d tin* (*nciny's position sontii of 
Dolironovtst*, It mih's noit Ji-ea.st of (’/.erno- 
In that re^^ion aloii<‘ \n t* caj)tiir<Hl 
ISJMK) sttidiers, ont* mneral, ‘U7 oi'lict‘rs, and 
In Ivlins, and at tlie limt' tiiis rt*port was stad 
olf piisoiars wt*rt' still streaming in in larjrt^ 
I )ai*t ies/' 

On th(‘ saint* da\ tin* Austrians ]>l<*\\' np tJn^ 
ra I Iw a,y ^t at ion at ^ urko\'t st*. A w (*d^t‘ hat I Immmi 
dri\t*n into tin' (*in*iuy frtait- In twt't'n tin* IJivt'rs 
Dnit'ster and Pruth, tin* positions of the Bt*rdo 
I lortnlyshcln* wt rt* t unit'd, the hridp'ht'ad t)f 
/alt'shchyki, (tni' of tin* proudt'st r<‘'Ct)n< piests 
of the Austrian arniit's in that i*t'^ion— ilt'arly 
paid for in hlood had suddenly hist all stratt'afe 
vahn* ; tin* Uussians wert' ntiw in jiossessioii ot 
t In* {jii’ound l)ot li nta*t h a.nd soul li of Zalt'slicliyki. 
P>y dune I 2 our Allit'S iit'ld t he hrit Igi'lieati itst'lf, 
anti ('\’<‘n tin' \'illa|>:(‘ of 1 1 tntxlt'iika, t lit' junct it)n 
of six lirsi -t*lass hiuh rtiatls (inelutlin^ one 
leading hy I'stsietchko tt) 'Tchort kt dt ). All 


t?a.l(*s into Northern Ikikovina were now wide 
optai and safe aaainst any et)unter-at t aek by 
tlie t'lieniy. d^ht' ^r*i*att'r part of the defi'ated 
army <»f (leneral ^'on J*Ha.n/n^r-HaIt in iiad to 
set'k saft'ty ht'ytind the Pruth ; liis fi’ont novv^ 
extended t'ast and west, tluis lt*avina oidy 
wt'aker deta.chnn*nts mirth of tin* Pruth, t^n tlie 
rtia-d ttiwards Koltanea. Our ^Allit's niadt'! tlu' 
fullt'st ust* t)f their tipport unitit's. ddiey wt're* 
ath anein.a rapidly, ddit' folltiw in^ is t In' account 
of thost* flays givt'n in a. Polish papi'r by a, land- 
tiwnt'r from tlu* nt'ighbtairlmtid tif Snlatyn : 
‘‘During the night tif dunt* 12 Id, territie 
artilk'ry firt' was ht'ard in tin' tt>wn. Stant'w ht'ix' 
near a. battle was raging. h'tir tlu' thirtl or 
ftairtli timt' since tlu' bt'ginning t>f the war we 
Wert' passing through that t'xperienci'. 1 wt*nt 
to the ai*m\ -ctimnuind ti> a,sk atlvict*. A stalt- 
cajitain had just arri\f'd with lu'ws frtan the* 
frtml. 'riit' Austrian trtitips wt'rt' resisting. 
Still, aftt'r tilt' front belw(*t'n tin' Dnitstfr and 
Pruth had once lu'i'u broken tlu're was no otlu'r 
natural liiu' for r(*sistance. According to the' 
acctmnts of tlu' Austrian tdlict'rs, tin* Pussian 
artilk'ry was, with magnitict'ut bravi'ry, dri\'ing 
11 ]) to lU'W' positions, thus jirevi'iiting our nn'ii 
frtan tad i*c‘nching and ])r('])aring a lU'W lint*. 

“ ‘ 1 1 ow lf>ng can wt' hold t)ut ? ’ was in\’ 



THR ADVANCE IN THE BUKOVINA. 

A Russian patrol reporting at Headquarters after a raid. 
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A RUSSIAN TROPHY. 

A fjun captured from a regiment of Prussian Grenadiers. 


( j iK'st ion. 'J'Ju‘ old l()()k<‘(l at me and 

answrn'd ; ‘ Only our roar^uard^ aro now 

cnjzatzod ; our forrc'S iwo ^atliorin^ a few inilos 
from liori'. If (»ur (lank n(‘ar ll<»rodonka holds 
out oN'orni^lit w(‘ shall not <*\acuato tlio town/ 
‘*1 i-(‘1urn<‘d to Sniat\n. . . . Small j^roups 
of inhahitants worn standing about tin' streets, 
common I i f Ip; on tlio nows. .Vrtillorx' and ammu- 
nition w 01*0 at. full spood pa.->sinp; tliroup;li the 
town for 1 ho front. A fow rop^imonls ot inlantrv 
marcliod throup:li at ni^dit. . . . d'ho hori/on 
was r(‘d with t ho p;low (d’ lin-s. >'or (ho third 
time lair ])oor \ iliap;os woi’o burninp;. A\'hato\(*r 
had survivc'd ])r(’vious battlos was now gi\ (‘ii np 
to th(‘ lla.m<*s. .1 1 ojiiolc'ss rofup*os, ovacualod 
from t ho tlirt'atonod n illap*s, wore passii^p; with 
thoir jioor, worn out Jioi’sos and 1 hoir <m)ws all 
tlK'ir r(*niaininj.? w(‘alth. In p(‘rloct siloiK'o ; no 
oiu* ooni|)hi.itiod ; it ha<t (o]>o. . . . Mystt‘rious 
oava.lr\ patrols a.n(l (h^spat ch-iidors w(‘ro riding 
tJirougli tlir streets. No oik' sl<‘pt that niglit. . . 

In tlu' niorninjz the first niilitarv transports 
]nissi‘d thn>up;h the town. The ndroat had 
hopjun. (Questions wt'n' asked. '^rin' .Map:yar 
soldicTs (piiotly smokt'd tli(M'r ])ip(\s ; (lu'ro was 
no Wily for us of understanding ano anotJior. 
(^nlv ono of tla'in, wlio kiH*w a icwv (Sorinan 
words, explained ‘ Kusson, stark, stark, Masse ’ 


(' Russiiins, strong, sti-ong, a. gri'at mass '). . . 
'Idle approaching vioUad. tiro of lioa\ n guns was 
o\(*n more' enlightening. Our trainod eai-.-^ 
could disiinguisli llK'ir \ oi<‘e^. Like a con- 
tinuous thunder ^\ as tlu' joar of the Japanese' 
{Ku.'-«sian) guns; at in(<*r\a,l> wei-e 

answi'roel ner\’ousl\ b\' the' .\ustria.n a i*! ilk'iw’. 

“ Suddeiilx’ the gun fire st(>pp('d and the 
expert eai’ could catch tlie laitling of machine' 
guns. 'The' el(‘ci^i\e attaedc liael begun. All 
a-st rain, w e' w e'l c' a.w ailing ne'W s. Some' se)ldie rs 
appeare'd reainel tlu* e-orne‘r of the road, sliglitlx' 
weamele'd. . . . Tlu'n a, panie* began. Se>nie*one' 
liatl e*e)nie' fre>in a ne'ighbe>ui'ing \ illage re'peiiting 
that he' liad see'n ( 'e^ssa.e'ks. Se>on I'e fiige'i's fi*e>nv 
the' village's outside' we're stre*aming tlu'eaigh the* 
te>w n. ( Je'iie'ia I e-euifusiein. ( 'Jiilelre*n w e ie* e r\ ing, 
wejine'ii seibbing. Amass lliglit be gati. Agaiii 
caviilrx' and elespat ch-i’ide'i's. '^1 he'ii a elrum was 
Jie'ard in these[uare*. It w a.s eillicially gi\en out 
tJiat the* .'^ituatiein W'a> extr<*m<*ly gT'a\<' anel 
that whea've'i* wished to le'avc tlie town luiel 
hette'i* eh) se) imme'diat ely, 

“We' hael te) ge). As I wa>. jimunfing the 
(*arriagt' I pe.‘re-e'i\e’d in the* elistanee', ne'ar tiie' 
we)e)d on tiu' iiill, a. few Imrse'jnen witli le)ng 
laiu-es — Oe)ssacks fre)m Jvnba-n. They we-iei 
sh)wly emerging fre)m tlii' fori'st and approach- 
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ing i-ne town. ‘ Drive ahead ! ’ I shouted to the 
coaeliman.” 

On June 13 the Kussians entered Sniatyn for 
the third time in the course of the war. 

The Austrians soon came to see that, at. least 
in tliis part (A the country, the game was up. 
Near Niezviska, north-west of Horodenka, on 
the Kolomea-Butchateh road, in the biggest of 
tlie Dniester loops, they liad been constructing 
a new' bridgt^ across the river. It was meant 
to become t)ne of the most important bridge- 
liea<ls, safely covered against attacks from the 
north by the' two narrow necks of the river 
loop. Once tlu^ Dniester line liad been turned 
from the south the position at Niezviska lost 
all value, just as had that of Zaleshchyki. The 
bridge, a structure some 40 feet high, was 
now^ destroyed by its builders. Karthc»r l.)a<*k 
to the west, at 'riumatch, Ottynia, and Koloinea 
measures wt're lak(‘n for the evacniation of the 
civilian popiilatitm. The Austrian officials were 
leav ing the towns, and all men of military age 
were oomp(*lled to join in the flight ; in many 
eases their families followed them, and a new 
wave of refugees was rolling towards the 
west. To many of them, with ehara(*.teristie 
egotism and lieartlessness, Hungary close d its 
doors. 

No less hopeless, in the long run, was tlu* 
]X)sition of the Austrians south of the Priith. 
The strong lino of the river mad(' it possible 
for them to liold up the Kussian advance for a 
few days. Vet no illusion could be entertained 
concerning the ultimate issue of thi' struggle 
for Czernovit z. On Sunday, .lune 11, at 0 a.iii., 
an oilicial ]jroelainati<>n, signed by Herr von 
Tarangul, Chief of the Czc'rnovitz ])olice, was 
posted on t he walls announcing t hat on th<* same 
day the town was expected to come untler the 
tire of the Russian guns. What a. sudden change! 
After a break of a year and a lialf, the University 
of (^zernovitz, the farthest outpost of (U*nnan 
Kultur in the. l^last, had just resumed its 
work.* Its J^an-German Profevssors, who in the 
summer of 1015 had been celebrating noisy 
festivities of “ brotlu*rhood in anus ” (Waffeii- 
bruderschaft) with German officers, had now 
shown their sure military instinct by appoint- 
ing Archdukes Frederick, Fugeno and Joseph 

• Gorman was tlio language at tho University of 
Gzcriiovdt'/., although 40 per cent, of the yjopiilation of 
the Bukovina are Little Kussians, 36 per cent. Rou- 
manians, 13 por cent. Jews, 3 per cent. Poles (mainly of 
Armenian extraction), and only about 9 per cent. 
Gormans. These Germans are concentrated mainly in 
the town and direct neighbourhood of rzemovitz. 
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RUSSIAN TROOPS PASSING THROUGH LUTSK. « 

The principal street, throujih which the troops are passing;, called Emperor Nicholas Street, was renamed 

by the Austrians Emperor Franz Josef Street. 


Ferdinand, and also General Conrad von 
Hoetzendorf, “ honorary doctors ” tho 

University. Kvcn the fatal day of June 4 
was still meant to be at Czernovitz a day of 
festivities. Tho town was beflaggod as “ an 
Imperial Kaglo in Iron ” {tin Jickhsaar in 
IJisen) unveiled at tho Jiathaus “ in memory 
of tho time of Russian occupation ” {znr 
Erinnemng an die Rmsenzeii). Tho wide town- 
sipiare was tilled with people, and General von 
l*flanzer-Baltin himself was (expected. But 
then in the afternoon, whilst tho artillery tire 
in tho north, in tho direction of Okna and 
Dobronovtse, was getting hinder and louder, a 
despatch -rider arrived with the following mes- 
sage, which w’as read out to tho expectant 
crowxls in the scpiaro : “His FiXcellency General 
von Fflanzer-Baltin is prevented from taking 
part in the festivities of to-day, and gives 
notice of his absence.” 

Six days later crowds wore again filling the 
town -square — no longer to “ commemorate ” 
the Russian occupation of Czernovitz. “ On 
Saturday, June 10, at 6 p.m.,” wrote a cor- 
respondent of the Polish daily Gazeta \V ieczonia 


(Tjvoff), who spent in Cz(‘rnovitz the fatal 
t<*n days in June, “military transports b(‘gan 
to traverse tho main streets of the towi\, 
moving from the direction of tlie bridgehead of 
Zlnichka towards Starozhyniets. It was an 
interminable (*hain of all kinds of vehicles, 
from huge, heavy motor lorri(‘s down to ligiit 
gigs driven by army officers. The> waves of 
war were rolling through tlu‘ city. 

“As if at a given sign th(‘ town-square filled 
wdth p(‘Ople. Frightened, sc^arehing eyes were 
asking for an explanation. Terrifying news 
began fo circulate, tho excited inu^ination of 
the crowd w^is at w^ork. IMysterious informa- 
tion was passed from mouth fo moufh, yet no 
one knew any tiling definite. A fever got liold 
of tho town. . . . With bags, lioxos and 
baskets pco[)le wore hurrying to tlie railway 
station. ‘ Is an “ evacuation-train ” leaving, 
and when ? ’ tliey were asking with tho pei*sis- 
teiice of desperation. The lioiirs were moving 
slowly, and the night came over tlie city, full 
of despondency and gloom. 

“And still tho endless military transports 
were traversing the streets. But no longer w as 
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any notice taken of them, . . . The guns were 
playing, the excitement was growing. At 
7 p.m. the civilian autliorities received the 
order of evacniation. K very tiling was to he 
ready for the train at 0 a.ru. which, besides 
tiiovernment property, was to carry off the 
railway employees and their families. 

“ 'J'he coffee -liouses were filling with peo]>le. 
. . . All (lovernment officials put on their 
uniforms, all government authorities, even tlu* 
police, granted leave to t}u‘ir <'ni]3loyees, 
demanding no more than a show of the 
formanco of oHieial duties. The town eor- 
])oration j3aid out to its officers two months’ 
salaries and sent th('m off to Sutchava, where 
all the evaiaiated Ooverimient authorities were 
going. No oflicial was, however, to leave the 
Jhikovina without ijermission. (The fact which 
naturally is not mentioiuHl in this aciiount is 
that, before leaving the town, the Austrian 
authoritic's arrested a number of jjrominent 
citizens of Kussian or l^iimanian nationality 
— among tlu'iu the (.Jreek-Orthodox Archbishop 
Dr. K('pta and carried tlic ni away to ])orna 
A'atra, and subsc'ipKMitly fartlua* on to tlu* 
interior.) 

“ Th(' command of tlu* army corps from 
Sadagora (4 mil(*s north of Czia’novitz, on the 
o])])osite sidt^ of tlu* iVulh) took ui^ quarters at 
tlie ‘ Black Kagle ’ Hotel. 

“ Suddenly — no oiu* knows how- the news 
spread that the arjiiy-group of (lenera.1 Ba.])p 
had exacuated its jiositions and was retreating, 
Kven tlie hour of tlie exent xvas knoxxn. 4’be 
inforjiiat ion xvas correct. . . . 'riie gr<*at est 
optimists noxv gave up all liojie. . . . The 
safety of the Biik(»x ina xvas i-lost'ly connecti'd 
xvith the jmme of (General Ta])]). . . . 

“ 4’he grey dawn found the city in full 
flight. . . . 'J'lie stre(*ts xvere filled XNith crowds, 
t he tram(*ars w en* carry ing w ounded soldiers, as 
at the order of the army -command thc^ ex aciia- 
tion of the military hos])itals had been started. 
The s(|uaro before the railxyay station xvas 
<*losely jiacked xvith people, but the police xxerc 
admitting only railxvay officials. 4"]ic xvomt'ii 
xxero begging, crying, lifting u]3 their children. 
They had to wait— that train xvas not meant 
for them. 

“ At 8 a.m. the first evacuation t rain left, the 
city. The next xvas due at noon, (3r at 3 ]).m. 
Many people j^referred to fly by foot, as the 
prices of cabs and ears liad ris(*n to an incredible 
height. 4’he artillery fire xxas draxving closer 
and closer, and aboxe the hea<ls of the croxvd 


ap])eared a Russian ax iator. I'lu ir hearts xven* 
j4fiaking xvith fear. . . . 

‘‘ The x)riccs of goods in the town xvt'rc falling 
rapidly. Tobacco and cigarettes, xxliicli im*- 
x iously xvere liardly to be had a.nyx\liere, xv(.*re 
olTfred at lialfqirice without any restrictions. 
Women from the suburl»s x\ho, not knoxving 
xvhat had liaxq^ened, liad brought their vege- 
tables to the market, were selling them for a 
tliird of the usual ])rice, only to bi* abh* to ret urn 
to their homes and children. R(»r the merchants 
in ( V.ernox'itz the evacaiation xvas a catastroplu*. 
As tliey had been sujqdying the army xvitJi 
goods, tliey had gathered stores \'a.lued at 
millions of eroxvns. Noiu* of them could bo 
carried axvay ; only Gox tu’nmi’ut ])rox)erty xvas 
being remox eil. 

“The nexvs that the lox\u xvould soon <*omo 
under fire led to a slu'ca* ]>anic. Tlu* croxvd in 
front of tho station xxas seized xxitli frenzy. 
Against the resistance of the officials it forc'i'd 
its xvay into the station and inxadi'd a half- 
c‘m])ty military train, 'j’he same hapixau'd in 
tlu* case of the )u‘xt train, and to all the 
tV)llowing oiu*s. In tlu* course of Sunday 
0 to 8,0(>() jx'ople left ( V.cTUox ilz. . . 

By .lune 13 onr Allies had rt*a(*lu‘d tlu* JVutJi 
on tlu* entire front from Nexxokoloutz to Boyan. 
4’he Austrians liad exacnated Sadagora., and, 
xvitlidrawing across tho river, laid blovxu up tlu* 
bridge atlMaiialla. 4'liey (*tT('et(‘d tJu‘ir retr(*at, 
not xxitliout very }u‘ax y losses botii in uu*n an<J 
material. At Sadagora tlu* Russians seized a 
large store of eiigiiu'ering inat<‘rial and an 
a.t'ria.l railxvay. Revit'wing tlu^ entin* eaplnres 
inad(* l3y tJie aniiy of (h*neral Lecliitsky siiiei* 
the lH‘ginning of the o]n*rations, the Russian 
oHieial roftunun irpic of June 13 stated tliat his 
troops alone had taken prisoneis 3 (U)in- 
maiider.s of regim(*nts, Tat othei* offi<*ers, 
37,832 soldi(*rs, and liad captnn'd 1 20 niaiJiiiu* 
guns, 40 guns, 21 trench mortars, and 11 miiu*- 
throxxers. 

Ror thn*e days tlie Austrian for(u*s were 
Jiolding UJ3 the Russian adx^aiKu* across tlu^ 
Priith. 4'Ju*y xxere considerably fax^oiircd by 
topographical conditions. On the soutlu*rii liank 
a range* of liills rises akovo the flat- Truth 
valley ; they eiimmand all tlu* passagi*s across 
it. H(‘nce the forcing of tlu* rix(*r xvas liy no 
means an c‘asy task : it was acbi(*x(*<l by our 
Allies on Juiu* 10. 4'Jie same niglit the Austrians 
began the first military evacuation of Oz(‘rno- 
vitz. and on June 17, at 4 ]).m., Biissiau troops 
ent(*rcd tlu* town, and xxerc rcccix<*d xvith joy by 
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thoir own compatriots and the Rumanians (in 
so far as they lia-tl not boon “ evacuated ” by tl» 
Austrian authorities). As a matter of fact, the 
town had suffered very little ; although it had 
been for almost a week within the range of the 
Russian guns, it had not “ come under their 
fire.” Only the main railway station hod been 
slielled and destroyed (to the “ Volksgarten ” 
station the Austrians themselves had set fire 
after the last “ evacuation train ” had left it on 
June 17, at 2.30 a.m.), and some streets near the 
Pruth had been slightly damaged during the 
battle for the river crossings. The Vicar-General 
of Czernovitz, FTerr Schmid himself, in an 
interview with the Vienna Reichspostf denied 
the stories about the destru(;tion of Czemovitz 
circulated by certain German and Austrian 
journalists. “ The tales about the residence of 
the Greek-Orthodox Archbishop and the centre 
of the town liaving been shelled and destroyed 
are inventions. Altogether six civilians have 
been woimded during the bombardment.” One 
sincerely wishes a similar account could have 
been gi\'en of Reims or Ypres, 

On the occupation of Czemovitz, Colonel 
Jiromoff was appointed commander of the 
city, whilst Dr. George Sandru, the Greek - 
Orthodox vicar of the J’araskieva Church — a 
native of Czemovitz of Rumanian nationality 
— was entrusted with its civilian administration 
until the return of Dr. Hocancea. (The latter, 
a local Rumanian barrister, had been mayor 
of Czemovitz dining the second Russian occupa- 
tion, November 27, 1914-February 22, 1915, 
and liad then withdrawn with the Russian 
troops.) 

Tlie piercing of the Dniester- Pruth front had 
knocked out the keystone of the AiLstrian defen- 
sive system in the soutli. It had practically cut 
off the anny of General von Pflanzer -Baltin from 
that of General Count Bothmer. Then the 
forcing of the Pruth line threw back the troops 
of Pflanzer-Baltin on to the Carpathian passes ; 
the forces gathered in front of Kolomea, 


Stanislavoff, and the Dniester crossings passed 
henceforth under Bothmer’s command. 

The line of the River Sereth (not to be con- v-;, 
fused with another river in Galicia bearing the ^ 
same name) was the only one south of the 
Pruth on which the Austro-Hungarian troops 
might have held up the advance of our Allies, 
had they been given time to organize their 
defences. But the Russians allowed them no 
respite. On June 18 they had already reac^hed 
Starozhynicts, south of which the so-called 
” Transylvanian road ” crosses the Sereth. On 
the same day oiu- Allies captured also the town 
of Kutchurmaro. On June 19 they crossed 
the Sereth, and on the 21st they entered 
Radautz, 30 miles south of Czemovitz. At the 
same time other Russian detachments were 
advancing to the west, ujj the valley of the 
Tcheremosh (a confluent of the Pruth) past 
Vizhnits, towards Kuty. Retiring in haste 
before them, the Austrians set fire to the new 
big bridge over the river. On June 22 our 
Allies entered Kuty, and during the next few 
days hacked their way through past Kossoff 
to Pistyn. From three sides, from the north- 
east, the oast, and the south-east, they w^ero 
now closing in on Kolomea. 

In the Bukovina itself the Russian advance 
was, meantime, continuing with amazing 
speed. Within 24 hours of the capture of 
Radautz, our Allies entered Cora Humora, 
some 20 miles farther to the south. By the 
evening of June 23 they had taken, after a 
fierce struggle, the town of Kimpolung, cap- 
turing about GO officers and 2,000 men, and 
7 machine-guns. Thus practically the wdiole of 
the Bukovina had passed again into the hands 
of the Russians. As the result of a three weeks’ 
campaign, they had conquered a province 
more than half as large as Wales, a province 
dearly loved by the Austrian-Germans as a 
reputed outpost of Deiitschtum in the East, 
highly valued by the Magyars as a rampart 
covering Transylvania. 
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THE Somme— Effect on the Vphidun Battle. 

T he issue at Verdun, once the first 
German [)lan of overwhelming the 
Meuse fortress by weight and by 
surprise had been abandoned as 
being iinpossilile of attainment, was mainly a 
question of time. 

The Germans sought feverishly to rain blow 
after blow upon the French ; to attract to the 
Meuse front the French general reserves, and 
so to pound the French Army as to rcnd<*r it 
incapable of giving any really solid assistance 
to the British offensive on the Somme which in 
Jime, to the knowledge even of the man in the 
street, was inevitably imminent. The months 
of May and June, 1916, were in this respect 
decisive. The French by the valour of their 
infantry, by^tho skill of their leadership, by 
the growing strength of their heavy artillery, 
were able during this period, not only to defend 
Verdun and gain time for their British Allies 
to bring the weight of their mobilized resources 
to bear upon the northern front, but also to 
avoid the extensive loss, the utter crippling, 
which their enemy sought to inflict upon them. 
Not only was Verdun, or what remained of it, 
still in French hands when the British began 
their great offensive on the Somme, but in that 
offensive the French triumphantly showed 
that their reserves of men and of material were 
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si ill capable of supporting the double action of 
dtJcncc on the Meuse and offence on the 
Somme. This result was not achiov^ed without 
great labour, without stern heroism. 

The fourth month of the battle for Verdun 
was ushered in by some of the fiercest fighting 
of the war. Worn-out troops — or rather men 
who, according to all the tests of human 
resistance, should have heoii w'orn out — were 
called iqion to furnish an effort of resistance' 
greater than any up till th(*ii demanded of an 
army. Tliere was more than that. The 
f'nemy at the outset of the war had clearly 
show'ti by the nature of his propaganda^ by 
the tone of his Press comment, that he still 
possessed a notion of French psychology 
dating from the terrible year of 1870. He 
still imagined, as was show^n in a liundred way«, 
that the French were incapable of bearing 
defeat. This idea ho extended both to the 
army and to tlio civilian population. Especially 
was it a firmly -fixed idea of the Germans 
that when every other ally played them false 
they would be able to count upon the pas- 
sionate blindness of the French politician. 

There can be no mistake about the Verdun 
battle. It cost tlie French very dear. There 
was hardly a village throughout the country 
which had not contributed to the glory of its 
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THE COMMANDER OF THE VERDUN ARMY. 

General Jolfre visits General Nivelle (on right), who in May, 1916, succeeded General Petain. 


(Iof(Mico. Ill spite of u censorshij) which at main manifestations did not adequately re])ri‘- 

(inies and in certain ways took too timorous stmt the courage and stcail fastness of tlio ct ii- 

a view of the character of the French civilian, stitneiicies. Tlierc were oc(‘asions wluai Par- 

the country as a whole knew only too well liament, wliich knowing little feared much, 

what was the [)rice of glory on th<^ Mouse. seemed likely to l<*ap tlu* harriers of common- 

It may h(‘ easy for a <leniag<»gue to declare sens*? an*! embark upon political and niili- 

from the comparative safety (>f a public plat- tary adventures of an extrena‘ly hazanlous 

form that a country preh^rs deatli to slavery, nature. That temptation bt*came ineretis- 

but when tlie icy fingers of death seem to be ingly strong during the months of May and 

feeling at the heart of everyone in a country, June, when tlic^ nature and conditions of the 

only true courage, only the ]>urest patriotism, early part of the Verdun battle became generally 

can sup[jort the strain. The strain placed known. 

upon the French by the continuance of the The whole of France knew more or less 

Verdun figliting was manifold. There were directly that mistakes had been committed. It 

moments when all sec'ined lost. It becanu* was but natural that there should be a clamour 

a coinmoni^lace both in France and in Great for enquiry and for remedy. It is to the honour 

Britain to say that the peoples of the of French Parliamentarism that this demand 

two countries had .shown thoni.selves infinitely never wont outside the limits of cominon-.sense. 

superior to their Governments. Great though The French Deputy showed the enemy <?learly 

were the services of the French Parlia- that all his calculations founded upon political 

mt‘nt to the c;ominon cause, it is equally internal disruption were based upon fatso 

true to .say that the French Parliament in its premises. 
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lunision, tho dying compromises of tlu* Volun 
tary system. They admired our voluntary 
effort without in the least underslaiiding its 
magnitude, was no one to j)oiiit out 

authoritatively to them that (Jreat liritfiin, 
perhaps alone of the three gnvit Powers of tlie 
tCntiJiite, Iiad furnished the means of defence 
promised at tlui vi'ry outbreak of tho war. 
There was no!ie to draw Krciieh altention 
to tlui fact that in the j)reparatioii of tlie 
defensive league of the Entente it was never 
contemplated that (h’eat Ih'itain sliould fur- 
nish an army «)n the Continental scale. W'e 
wen; to repn'sent th<* s('a and finance tone 
of a. defensive lombination, the soldiers of 
which were Eranc(' and Kussia. None 
had shown thtan that our first duty to 
ours(‘l\t*s and to our Allies liad Ix'en to see to 
1 h(; Kl(*et ; that ihend'on* tlie first call upon our 
industrial resource's was ua\a!. ddicrt; wa-? 
none, to remind the Ercn<‘h peasant of the a<*tual 
mathema-t ica) probhans of war (‘f juijant'nt . It 

was, thend’on', but natural that, while tho 
KreiH'h wen; bcairing alone; tlu; great blood drain 
of Wrduii there shonM have* bee*n a iiope*ful 
fiedel for (Jerman preipagaiiela dire‘e*te‘d towards 
civating bael lilooel bedwe'e'u the Allie's. Now 
aiiel again inelex'el, in meane'iits of elt'pre*ssion, a 



A FRENCH GUN. 

In an improvised emplacement for indirect fire. 


There was another and more subtle strain. 
British propaganda — a protjagaiiela destined to 
inform Franco of the real nature of JJritish effort 
and achievement — had been singularly in- 
effeetive. It seemed as though tho British 
Government was unable or unwilling to 
attempt to s<‘t on foot any adi'cpiate machiii(*ry 
for supplying the friendly French Press with a 
proper service of British news whieli would give' 
to the bulk of the (iouiitry a real notion of tin* 
('xtent of the w’holehea,r1-ed cooperation of 
(jin'at Britain in the war as well as of the valia* 
of f.lu* services aln'ady ri‘ndcre<] by tlu* British 
Elect. 

The onlinary Freneliman «)f P»l(> was able fo 
c*onv<*rse with complete flueiK'y and with sonu* 
intelligeni'e about a iiumb(*r of Gontiuental 
probh'iiis w’lii(*h liad nt'ver tired the brains of 
bis British colleagia*. But when i( cami' to an 
imdersf anding of British conditions, of British 
<‘!i;u‘act(*r, ami of the unx arying nat nre of Brit isb 
fori'ign policy, tb(*r(* was as mncli ignorance in 
France as was dis|)lay(‘(l in those circles in 
t]iigland - fortunately limited w hieh hc'fore tlie 
wa.r ft'ared t Ik* rcerud(*seenct* of a jingo Fra-net*. 
'The French liad bc*eii told of t h(‘ efforts made 
to recruit tlu^ British Army. Tlic*y had followeil 
w'ith sympathy, hut, h(‘ it said, without compn*- 
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fow Fronchrrien oxT^hiirriod, “ W'liat arv. (lie 
doiiijy ? And yet it was prov^ed 
ultimrftr<‘ly that a fi^vv frank words from British 
Ministers de(;larin^4 that (he Britisli Ariiiy had 
f>lae(*d its(df eom[)k*((*ly at. the disjiosal of 
(Jeiieral JofTn^ from the very start of the X'erduii 
operations almost snnietul to remove this 

d’lie (dfeet of Venhm upon ( lie internal jiolitieal 
situation in Kranee was mor(‘ marked, and 
ind(ied at one tiiiu^ seeiiu'd likely to he eonsider- 
ahle. Througliout the war thi‘ rok* of the French 
(Mimnl)»‘r of l)c|)iiti(\s and of the Fpper House, 



WAR’S ALARM HRLL. 

A bell removed from a ruined village church and 
fixed up in a trench to warn French troops against 
the German asphyxiating gas attacks. 

the Senate, had heen one of great delieaey 
and dinieulty. At tlu* outbreak of the struggle 
Parlianuait in a line expression of the eountry's 
fiM'ling deeidiHl at oneo to bury the political 
hateh(»t and to leave the Go\'ernment unfettered 
l>\ eriti^’ism to grapple wif !i tln' many j^robleins 
of national (h^ftaute. In tlu* first months of 
the war there was in kVanct* a series of 
problems to be settled similar to those 
which arose in lOngland. The French had 
their shell shortagt^ to mt‘et. They liad 
many gaps in their heavy artillery to make 
good, and towards the end of the first 
six months of war it became apparent that in 


some respects at least the Government had not 
clisplayeil the requisite energy in dealing with 
these matters nor the necessary foresight in 
arranging for heavy gun construction. I’ar- 
liamont, tiicrefore, felt it to bo its duty to resume 
(be functions of control conferred upon it by 
the (Jonstitution. ’idle exeri'ise of tliat control 
brought about no small amount of friction 
between Government and Cliamliors. The 
^Ministers at tackled defended themselves with 
tenacious vigour, and already in 1914 there 
wore I Parliamentarians who wondered wlielher 
in file machinery of secret sittings of the 
(yhamher the Government might not be forced 
to reveal all and to deliver pceeaiit Ministers 
to Parliamentary judgment. 

W hen the Hrsf nceouids of the early days at 
\ erdim beeanui known, tin? clamour for a 
st‘cret sitting at whieli the? Houst! could l)e 
informed of all t he (locunifaits hearing upon 
the conditions of the defence 4)f Venhm 
iiiereascMl. The agitation had the supj)ort of 
M. Clenuaieeau in the Senate, and in the 
(■hamh(‘r of J)epu(ie\s a large liody of ojariion 
favouri'd the demand, which, after much 
Parlimnentary fencing an<l skirmishing, wt s 
finally accepted by M. Briand, tla^ Prime 
Ministt‘r, and (lie first seen^t sitting of tl e 
Ghamlx'r of D«‘puti(‘s was lu'kl on .June 1C. 
TJie main purpose of secr(x;y was to enable 
private members to inform tliomsilves fully 
as to the ste|)s taken by the Tfigher Command 
to j)la<*e Verdun in a ])roper condition of 
(lidkaiee before (be lieginning of the German 
offensive on l^'chrunry 21. A subject of tliis 
natun^ was quite evidently not pro])er mattiM* 
for publie comment. A IParliamentary debase 
iqion the Tliglier C’onnnand during tlio v(uy 
height of battle was evidently full of danger. 
M. Briand determined that a debate restricted 
to this military subject would be more (lai> 
gerous than a general disenssioii of the \vh( 
of the (JovernmenCs war policy. The jiix)- 
ceedings were marktxl by one or two inci- 
dents, notably by a spee(;h })y M. J)('Icasse 
on for(‘ign policy, which failcfl to obtain the 
approval of the House. The final result of 
the secret sittings in the Chamber, as well 
as of those held later in tlie Senate was to 
strengthen tlie Government’s liands and to 
increase the prt^stige of its loader. No other 
rc'sult was, indeed, possible at a time when 
the whole future of Europe was still -binder 
public and violent debate in the fighting on 
the Meuse. 
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A CORDUROY ROAD ON THE FRENCH FRONT. 

Trees destroyed by the enemy bombardment. 

JMeaiiwhilo, the French nation a.s a whoh^ for the (Jenc*ral Staff, h>r pc'Oph*, aial for 

a(lniira])ly resisted all t-h<* pn’sson* placed upon Parliament. ^Die Krcaieh war s[>irit C‘nu*rji;e<l 

them by events, and the attitiuh* of the popn- triumphant irom tht'se t<‘sts, and tla' en(‘my 

latiorfl civil and military, uas a model for failed to reap any ])ermanent !noral or political 

futurity. Th(‘y passed througli wet'ks nf atlvantag** from tlie blood poured out upon the 

strained anxii'ty. It \\’a'^ a tiiiic* of severe test .Mcruse slopes in th<* continuance* e>t the' gre'at 
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FRENCH TROOPS 

Leaving their billets to take their place in the 
h^htin^-line. 

(‘fTort jipiinsi Vertiun tlic t^nd < 

F< *1)1*1 1 111* v. 

N'Jm* sM'tivity of tin* (h'rinans <>ii 

tlu* liritish front, tin* aerial at^tivily o\’(*r tla* 
]^ritisji Isles, tin* at-t.('in|)t(*d Irish rising, and 
si^ns of fr(*sh jia\ al aetix it y in t he North Sea led 
many p»*rs()ns to imajxim* at tla* end nf the 
imnitli of vXpril that tin* (h*rnuin liad leana'd 
Ills lessen, was about to aeei'pt defeat. a.t 
N'eniun, and was ^^ettiiie r(*a.dy to turn his 
atl<*nt<ion to (he onee ‘‘ ej)n i (‘inpt ihlo ” army in 
the jiorth. 'riiert* were, ind<*(’d, not a few 
(Jeneral Ollieers in h'rn.nee wJio were inclined 
to sluin* this view, which, indt'cd, found 
(‘xpression in a senii-onieial statt’nu*nt issii<*<l 
in J*aris. ^Vt. (he (iJen(*ral Staff, how(*vt*r, 
t herti w'l’Pi* no illusions, and when after a pro- 
longed ])aust* the battle flanii‘<l up again 
•then* was no weak(*ning in the h^n*ne]i iirjiioiir. 
The n(*\t great outburst of activity ))egaii in 
tlu* first wt‘ek of May. 

I he course of tlu* lighting was extr<*inely 
simph*. On the left bank all (k'rinan progress 
had b(*en stayt*d by the r(*sistauce f)f the 
Mort nomine, and flu* figliting lu-re consisted 
throughout INfay and the greater ])a.rt of June 
in a s(*ries of trenu*ndous thrusts, some aimed 
directly at tlu* jMort Ilomnu* positions of tlu*. 
3 M*i‘nch, while otlu'rs bore u|)on tlu^ flanking 
bastions of tliat gr(*at natural fortress. 


On the riglit bank of the i*i\'(*r the enemy 
proceeded to bring all his effort to bear upon 
one ]>oint after anotlier, Ins attacks being 
centred mainly upon Thiaumont work and 
tile region of Douaumont and Vaux. 

During the first week of May, under cover 
of heavy preliminary bombardment, tJio enemy 
completed liis new cone(*ntratioii of troops. 
The battle b(*gan again u])on the left bank, 
wiiere, at tJie close of April, the French had 
b(*giin to mak(* local progress in tlie neigh- 
bourhood of the Mort Homme. 

A charact(*ristic featun* of the strategic course 
of tJie Hattie of Wrdiin w as tlu* tc*ndf*ncy of the 
(termaii attai'k to displace its(*lf ever fartlier 
westwards and away frfun the main objective, 
'^riiey Jiad lu'gnn in Kebriiary wdth tlu* vain 
attempt, to liat ter straiglit through the nort]u*rn 
front. They were stopped by tlu^ Douaumont 
defimce and trii'd to find a vu 1 iu‘rable s])ot in 
Pepper Hidgc*. Hen*, also, tlu*y were foil(*d, 
a.nd wH‘r<* foret'd lo carry tlu* baltli* over to tlu* 
l(*ft lumk of tlu* ]M(‘use, trying to get through 
(Vows’ W'ood, C‘umien‘s W’ood, and (Joose 
Hidge, This also })rovt‘d impossihk*, so long 
as tJu^ Fn'ueh ]u*ld the Mort Homme, whieli, 
in its t urn, lu'itaine tlu' (*(*ntrc of attack. Frontal 



FRENCH TROOPS 
On their way to the trenches. 
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TO STEM A COUNTER-ATTACK. 

I'rench advanced party waiting for the (icnnans. 


•iissiuill Tipoii tlio Mori HoiniiK' luul ])rc)votl 
iiltogid hor loo costly a plan to l>c followed, 
and a.l the beginning of ^fay tlu' front spr<‘a.<l 
farther wi*st again to Hill .‘lO-l and Avtjconii 
Wood. 

The Mori- Homme was tlie eiihninat ing ])oinl 
of a. long, undidating plat(*au, running almosl 
due north and south from h'orgt's Sln'ain to the 
Bois Bourriis. Kasl of il lay the broad valley 
of th<‘ IMiMjse. On the west t h<' jdateau slc>pe<! 
more gradually <lown to t h<‘ little stivaiu of 
Hsnes, whi(;h divid(*d the Mtirl .Homme from 
Hill 304. 'J’lie groun*d Jiere rose rapidly 
through a fringe of thin woods to a bare, 
C-shaped plateau, aVioul two and a half miles 
long and a few liundred yards wide, h'or 
throe days and three nights thi> whole of this 
ridge was swept by art ilN*ry fin\ Th<* French 
wovo driven out of their first -line tren(*ht\s, 
and the enemy got a footing on tin* ridgt*. 
Using fresh troops with great prodigality, the 
enemy made almost sup(‘rhunian efforts to 
develop this small success, but on May 10 he 
w^as forced omio again to withdraw his shatti'red 
divisions, and, following the logic of the baftU', 
to pre[)are for a furthc‘r effoi‘1, and to seek for 
some means of turning Hill 304. Thus th(‘ 
enemy had attacked the Mort Homme in order 
to turn the Jiois des Uorbeaiix (Oows’ W ood), 
he had attacked .Tfill 304 in ordt^r to turn the 


Mort. Ibnmut', and he m‘.\t attacked Avo(*ourt 
W'ood in onh'r to turn Hill 304. 

Knaich artilUay ])ost<‘<l in Avocourt 
W'ood had provc'd itself (‘xtrenu'ly irksome to 
({erninn progress on Hill 304, as it was able 
to pour an enfiladiTig firc‘ upon tlie Herman 
troops whicli deboueh(al from Haucourt. 
<>l )erations here b<‘gan with an assault upon 
Avocourt \\ ooil at 0 )).m. on iMay 17. \ cry 

great pr<‘paratit)ns had been juade in or(h‘r 
to ensuiM' success. .K]*ench airmen flying 
behind tJie (h-rman lines liad n-poiti'd growing 
activity along the roads and at the rail centres 
b<*hiiul the Herman lines; fresh troops and 
fresh guns wert' being brought^ in frtau tiu* east 
and from other porti(»ns of tlu* line" in Unmet'. 
Tilt' a(‘tinn h(‘gun at. Avocourt spnad east- 
wards until it (‘jnhnieed tluJ whole of tiie 
western half ot the Verdun ))at tU'-froiit from 
Avocourt to Humien's. The most dt'sperate 
figliling was in tia' immediate neighbourhood 
of tlu^ Mort Hommt'. On May IK tht' volume 
of normal artilk'ry fire rose to the fortissimo 
of battle, and rtuiched its culminating point 
at abtad out' o'ck)ck on the afternoon t)f 
]\Iay 2(1. Over sixty H(‘rman liatt cries eon- 
ctmirated their actek'rated lin^ upon the 
French ]K)sitioris along the north-western 
and north-eastern sloi)es of the Mort Hoimne, 
and almost immediately afterwards the in 
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t'.i:j(rv iii(»vH‘(l out to llic attack. 'I'iic (acti<*a.l 
idfu of the (icnnaii plan was to cut in hctiiiui 
tin* liiil-top of tia' Moi’t lloinnio from tJic* 
nortli-cast anil nortIi-\\ cst. 'l’lu‘ troops of a 
fresh division wci*(‘ told off to push through' 
the attaciv fi*om the nort li-ea,st , to ca.ri\\ 
Cr’ows' W'ood, and L(‘s ('auri‘tti‘s, and to joi?i 
up with tlie tlii'ust ma,d(' from th(‘ nortfi- 
w est . 

'I’fie eastern attack met with l)ut slij^ht 
success. 'The first -line t ri‘nches of the Fih ncli 
hail, a,s was inevitahle, crujuhled aw a.\ under 
the preliminary hianharihiK'nt , hut witii tJicir 
spli'iidid tenacit\ the inen of tJie J^'rencJi 
machine jj;un sections did not lightly abandon 
1 Icar positions. M’Jie ( lemians win* recei\'ed 
h\' a, \ i^orous lii’e, l)ut pT‘i*ssin^ foi w ard in e\ er- 
^'jow in^ numln‘rs, the\ swej)t nn across tin' first 
french li?a*, and ad\anced in strength upon the 
second line of deh‘nc<*. li I'l’c tJie\- w ere jiiet ])y 
eoneentrat e<| and com])in<‘(l jiuicliine ^iin anil 
artillers tire. ^Tlieir losses were ext?*imely 
heavy. 'ThcN^ fought witli great vigour and 
determination, and ait one time succeeded in 
getting right into tlie .second line of trenches. 
Men' pro^re.ss wais stopped. In vain did the 
(Jia-mins fling a neighbouring division into 
the battle in the liojie of consoliihiting tlu' 
fii’st ])ositions captui'ed, and of driving throiigJi 
to the rcfir of tin* Mort ILomine; tliey were 
ijuite unaible to make any Jieadway. 

On the western slopi's Die enemy fared a little 
bettc'r. At the cost- of heaiN y losses he gained 
possession of the Fri'iich trenches on the soutli 
and south-west slopes of the ridge. The result 
aiehii'ved by the operations wais small in geo- 
graphy, hut largi' in promise, '^bhe ^[ort lionime 


was no longer a French position. Its summit 
w ais swe])t by the fire of the guns on both sides. 
The French haul bei'n driven down into the 
slight depression si'jaarating the lo]) of the Mort 
Momme from fhi' next eminence to the south. 

The exaict ])ric(‘ paid for this ])rogress will 
never Ix' known, but there was enough in the 
I'N'idence of the bat t li'field and of prisoners to 
justify the belief Dud adiout t hree-ijuarters of 
the total number of troops engaged on tlii' <lri\'e 
from the north-east were killeil or wounded. 
'I'he attacks were not, howevcT, carried out in 
the jiiost dciidly fornuition, but were I'litrusted 
to .seven and in some ea.ses eiglit successivi' 
waxes of infantry, sepairated one from the othej’ 
b\' between fifty and a hundred yards. The 
whole of the JhiAurian brigade engagi'd, xvhich 
took part- in the fighthig at this point, xvas 
eaught in the curtain fire of the French machine 
guns, and ceased to exivt as a useful unit. Tlie 
di'sperate nature of the fighting can well lie 
imagini'd from the account given of if. liy an 
ollicer who xvas engagi d. lie had seen Yjires, 
Souchi'z, and Farency, and declared that- I'ven 
after ^'pres and Fareni'y, even after the first 
onslaught- in the Verdun sector, he could not 
have believed that a battle I'ould reach such 
a ])iteh of fury. 

“Nothing that the manuals say, nothing 
that tlie tecliriicians liave fore.scen, is true to- 
day. Kven under a hail of shells troo]js can 
fight on, and beneath the most terrific bombard- 
ment it is still the spirit of the combatants xxdiich 
liounts. The (Ji'nuan bombardments outdid all 
previsions. 

“ When my battalion was called up as rein- 
forcements on May 20, the dug-outs and trenches 
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of the first Freneh line were nln'mly eoinj:>I»*tt*ly 
dostroyt'd. Thr eurtuin fire of the (Jernunis. 
whieh had siieeeeded their bonihardnient of the 
front lines, f(»Il on the road more tha.n <\\<' 
kilometres behiml thi'se. Now and then tla' 
heavy lon^-distanet' f^iins of the (Jermans 
l(‘nfj;thened their fir<* in an attempt to rea-eli oin* 
batleri(\s and their eommimieatiotis. At ei^hi 
o’clock in th(' evening, whe n we anivc'd in anto- 
’buses beliiiid the* se(*ond or third lines, several 
sii(*Ils reached our w ajj^ons, and killi'd naai. 
ddu' ex(‘ellent spirit of the battalion sniTered not 
at all, and this is the more* to b<‘ notc<l, since it 
is far easier t<» kei‘p one's dash and spirit in the 
heat of actual battle tJ)an when one is just 
approa.chin^ it. I liav(* rt'ad a. ^ood many 
stoi‘i<‘s of batth', and sona* of t lu'ir ('inbroidt ries 
appear to me ratia'r exa^^erat (‘<1 ; the truth is 
<|uite good enough by itsidf. Although they 
\\(‘re bo7nbard(‘d b<‘forehand, my iu(‘n went very 
tiindy into action. The cannonade workial on 
the ('ars and tla* n(*r\(‘s, getting louder witli 
(*v<*rv sti'p iK'aria’ the front, till th(‘ very (*arth 
shook, and our hearts jumpi'd in our breasts. 

“ \\'h<*n* \\r were then' w(*r(‘ hardly any 
trencln‘s nor communi(*at ion trenclu's left, 
cry half-hour t he app(‘a ranee of,t he eart h w as 



COMMUNICATION TRKNCHKS. 

A stairway leading from one French trench to 
another. 



IN THF TRFNCHFS. 

A deep and well-cnnstriicted trench. 


changed by the luiflagging slu'll linx It was a 
p(‘rlect eata?*act of lire. \\ C w(‘nt foi'wai’d b\’ 
tits and starts, takirrg cover in shell-hoh's, and 
s(nneliines \\(* saw a. sh(‘ll droj) in tin* \ cry hole 
we had chosen for our iu*xt leaj) forwards. .V 
hundiM'd men of the battalion W(‘i’e half l)uri<*d, 
and we had ^caicely the time to stop and help 
them to g(‘t lliemseh'cs out. Suddenly we 
arrived at wJial remained of our first -liia^ 
triaiclies, just as t In’! HocIk's ai*rived at our 
barbell w ii’e <‘ntangl(‘ments or, rather*, at tla* 
<*at<*rpillar;like remains of oui* bai bt'd w ii-t'. 

''At this moment th(^ (Jeirnan curtain liri' 
lengthencMl, anil most of our naai buric:d in 
shell-holi's wen' a})le to get out and j’cjoin ns. 
'I'Ik' (Germans attacked in masseii forrnation, bv 
big columns of fiv e or six hundred nam, pn’r'eded 
by two wa\(\s of sharpshoot i‘i*s. \\'e had ordv' 
our rifles and our machine gnrrs, Irecause tla* 
Ta's could not g ‘t to work. 

“ Fort unat(*ly the flank batt(‘ries suc<*i‘ede<l 
in catr'hing tla^ bodies on tla* right. If is abso- 
lutely irnpossibh* to convt'y v\hat losses tla^ 
(iermans must suffer in tla si* attacks. Nothing 
can give an idea of it. Whole ranks are mowc'd 
down, aird those that follow th<*m suffer t he same 
fate. Under tla^ storm of muchine-gun, rifle 



AFTER A GERMAN BOMBARDMENT: SCENE ON A ROAD NEAR. VERDUN. 
Showing the rain-filled shell-craters, battered trees, and shattered transport vehicles. 
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.‘111(1 75 fii‘(*, th(^ (ic'rnuni cohinins wcti* pIoii^luMl 
info furrows of di'iitli. if you can 

what it would he like to rako wat(*r. Thost* 
^a|)s filltMi u]) ayain at once. That is (*nou^h 
to sliow ^\ith \N liat disdain of human lih* the- 
(h'riuan attacks an' plania'd and carri(^d out. 

“In th(‘s(* circumst anc.u's (Jermau ad\jmc('s 
an^ sun*. TIu'V startle the jaihlic, hut at tlu* 
front no}>od\ attacJic's an\' import anct^ to them. 
As a matt(*r of fact, <jur tJ(‘nches are so near 
t hos(‘ of tlie (h'rmans that onc(* tlw* harhed \\in‘ 
is destroyed tlu* distanci* l)(‘t\\(*(‘n tlu'in can he 
coven'd in a few minutes. Thus, if one is 
Milling to sufft'r a loss of life coj‘respon<liii^ to 
the numher of men lu'ci'ssary to eov(‘r tlu* space* 
h(?tw('(‘rj tiio lines, tlu^ otiu'i* trench can jdways 
he r('a(*h(‘d, liy sacriticin^ thousands of m(“n, 
aft('i‘ a formidahli' homliardnu'iit , an ciM‘m\' 
tn'iieh (*an always lu' tak(*n. 

“ 'J’Ju‘rc are slop('s on Hill .‘{d I w lu're the le\u‘l 
of tlui ground is raised S(‘\ (*ral met n's liy 
mounds of (tei-man eorps(‘s. Sonu'tinu's it 
hapjiens that the tliini tlerman wa\’(“ usi*s tlu* 
d(‘ad of tlu* st^c'ond wa\<^ as ramparts and 
slu*lt(‘rs. It was behind ram])ar1s (.)f tlir^ df'ad 
l(*ft hy tlu* first fivi* attacks, <ai May 21, tliat w(‘. 
saw' the Ihiclu's take* sju'lter W'hile t ht'y or^aniz(*d 
t h(*ir next rush. 

“ \\'(* make prisoiu i’s amon^ tlu‘s<‘ d('ad 
diirinj^ our eount(*r-at t aeks. 'rh(*\ an* men 
who }iav(‘ n*eeiv<'d no hurt, but. ha\(‘ been 
knocked down by tlu* falling? of tlu* human wall 
of their killed and woundi'd la'i^hlxuus, 'They 
say v(*rv little. TIu*y are for tlu* most part 
da/,('d with f(*ar and alcohol, and it is sev(*ral 
days liefon* they reco\ t'r.” 

The flame on tlu'* l«*ft bank spr(*ad tlu* next 
day (May 22) to the whole ^'(*rdun front, and 
the kTencIi in a brilliant dash u])on tlu* Fort 
of ]^ouaumont ojieiu'd oiu* of tlu* most glorious 
chapt('rs of the d(*f(*ne(* upon the rij^ht bank. 

Douaumont had lontj; b(*en oiu* of tlu* whilc*- 
Iu*at p(^ints in the furnaet*. Wdu'ii the (M*r- 
mans aniK^unetul throu^luiut tlu* world on 
February 20 tliat tlu*ir “ dou^lity Hrand(*n- 
bnrgers ” had ca]i1 ured the position 1 hey doubt - 
I(*ss piously believed that they had in fat*t w'on 
command of the k(‘y of tlie w hok* ]Meus(* posi- 
tion. As has lu‘<*n explaiiu'd in previous 
chapters, the course of mod(*rn warfare had 
completely altered the kind of services wliicii 
the ring of old-style forts around V(‘rduii w.as 
calk'd \ij)on to t)lay. ^Vhile the positions which 
had been crowned by forts naturally retained 



(;enkral joi fkk at vkkdun. 

(k)n^ratula(ing the tfencral in coiiiinand ul 
Hill 304. 

their former impoitane(* in rM'lation to tlu* 
t('rr.ain, they lu'cauu* from a foi*t iti('a( ion |)oint. 
of \ iew rmthiug ))ut (*xli'(*mely strong links in 
the w id(' selu'nu* of tii'ld works. Douaumont 
Fort, tlu'refon*, while completely changt'd by 
tiui d(*\'eIopment of war, wliih* it had lost its 
old nu*auing, ne\’(*i‘t lu'h'ss k(*pt it*-, old iiujuirt - 
aiic(* as an ohsi*rvation })oint and as a position 
from which tlu* approaches to \'aux and lhas 
Fort could Ix'sw’ept by tire*. 

Mor(*ov('r, tlu* (k*rmans who first ('uten'd the 
fort on February 2f) wer(*f('w in numiu'r, and for 
many a long day tlu^ (*hief pn'oecupat ion of tlu* 
(‘lU'inyat this point of tlu* line* was to hang on 
lik<* grim d(‘ath to the slender hold he had 
a.c(|uin*d without a Muaight of any adva.ne(? 
towards Paris. Ha\'ing witli difliculty consoli- 
dati'd his position, tlu* (*iu‘my tlu*n sought to 
init)r(n’(* it. After miudi hard fighting he f)n‘ssed 
tlu* French down tlu^ .soutlu*rn slope* of Douau- 
niont, hut. he was n(‘V(*r abk^ to rnaki* his posi- 
tion tlu*r(* <*ntirely sure. 

The Fr(*nch, on tlu'ir side*, had hen* as at 
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'>t h(‘r points alon^ tlu'lini' tlu' Hx('(J ])rinci])l(* of 
])rofitin^ from ov(‘rv opportunity tf> hiiuU'r the 
enomy's pro^n'ss jiiul upset, liis enlenhi.t ions 
with vigorous loeni e()unt(‘r-a.tta.eks. It was 
tlH‘ s(‘ttle(l p«)liey of steady d(‘fensiv<‘ witli 
o(‘(‘a.'^iona I flaslu's of aj^^ression. W hen Douau- 
inont ^^>rt fell, its work <l(‘\'olved upon \'a.iix 
Kort, and with this point of n'sistaiiee as a sort 
of hast' hi'liind tliem the f’reiH’h in Mareli him! 
April w()rk(‘d stea.dily if slo\\l\' hack towards 
J)ouauniont. 

\\ Idle* tile (lernia.ns were ^t*t t in^, nion' aiul 
more Jieavily en^a^ed upon the left ha.nk <)f tlie 
ri\<'r in tli('ir effort against tla* Mort Ihanme, 
t he f"ren<*h ])uslied up east and w t'st of Douau- 
mont towards 'riiiaumont f'arm and (^iillett<i 
Wood a,s a, prt'liminarv’ to a, dii’<‘et attack upon 
the I>oua,umont position itself. 

'Idle ( ka'ma.ns (kwolt'd tiu'ir ]>ieked troops to 
the eaptun' of Douaumont in Feliruary, for only 
solid troops eoultl he ('xpeeted sueeessfullv to 
earr\' a fiositionof its strength. 'Fhe KreneJi, 
in tlaa'r turn, ('idrusted t.la' execution of tlie 
opt'rations to th(' fdfth Division under ( leneral 
Manjjjin, oni* of the most dashinjj; of our Ally's 
icadt'i's. 

ddie pre|)a,ra.tion of t h(' French attack w as 
c arrieil out w ith a st'crecy w hicli had hetai notice- 
al)ly ahsi'nt. trom tin* planninj 4 of other opc'ra- 
tionsof this importance. J.)irectly n'sponsible 
forthi' plans was (leiu'ral Xivtdk*, who from the 
he«:inninj» of May had het*n i)la.ci‘d in direct 
command of the Verdun army in succession tc) 


(lem'ra.l Fetain. (k'nia-al IVtnin had tak(*n the 
phw(‘ of (J<'n(‘ral Lan^l<‘ de Fary, w lio at t lu' 
h<*^innin^ of tlu' Nd'rdun offiaisivi* was in com- 
mand ot t h(* ('entral (Iroup of the Fremdi 
Armies and included in his front- tlu' Vd'rdun 
ar<*a. (k'neral handle de ( diry was appoint('d 
lo an Inspectorship in tlu‘ rear in th(‘ <‘arly 
sta.ges of th<‘ X’erdun fiuhtinir. 

Fetain’s successor had a lontr na ord of pre- 
war st'r\'ic*(‘ in the Folonies. He was a-n old 
Folytechmdjue man, and had speeia liy,(‘d in the 
us<' of artill(»ry. Ilis eanM‘r was in many 
resp(*ets similar to that of Fetain. dda^ war 
found him in eommand of the Fifth Infa-ntry 
Ke^iment. In October, 11)11, he c«)mmanded 
a Hriga(k\ In February, 11)15, he was acting 
Fommandca' of the Sixtli Division and tlien as 
(Jeneral of Division took over the Third Army 
( V)rps. 

Invention laid placed in (leneral Nivellc‘’s 
hands a vt'rv useful nu'ans of ensuring tactical 
secrecy, so diHlicult t(» obtain with thc! develop- 
ment of th<‘ Air St'rvices and the swarms of kite 
sausages which floated al^ovx' the Meuse IlilF. 
A iK'w ty|)C of bomb for destroying these 
balloons, w'hich was used with such elTect 
later in the opening stages of the Somm(‘ 
offensive, was introduced in the preparation of 
the French attack uj^on Douaumont, and befort* 
Cen<*ral iMangin's men wt‘re set in motion tla* 
enemy was partially blinded by the destruction 
by aircraft of six of his observation balloons. 

The great interest of the Douaumont battles 
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is that- the study of no other portion of the 
operations gi\ es so clear an idea of the real c*ausc' 
of (leriuan failure to break through, ’'riie great 
factor which the ( lennaris had ccanpletely und<*r- 
<‘stiinated was tlu^ fighting s))irit of tlie French 
soldii*r. And at \\*rdun the Freiicli showed 
that howi'ver gn'at might have bfM*omc' tlic 
iiuportan<u' of artillery the infantry wt‘re still, 
and periiajis more than ever, the (hi<‘en of 
JhUtle. 

'Tlu^ troops allot t(Hl to tlie n'Ciipt ur(' of Doiiaii- 
inont were no strangers to X'erdun. I’pon the 
Fifth Division had falkai tlie brunt of the enemy 
onslaughts in the \’au\- Douaumont region at 
thi‘ b(‘giiming of April. Tliey suffeied la'avily, 
lail before they left to refit in the rear (leneral 
Mangin, addressing his mi‘n, sa.id : “ ^*ou aie 

going to reform your d(‘])Ieted ranks. Many 
ajiiong you ^^'ill return to your Jionies ami vill 
bear with yon to your families th(' uarlik<‘ 
a.rdour a.iid tla* thirst for \ engt'am i* u hi(*h 
inspires you. Tht're is no rest for any French- 
man so long as till' barbarous i‘nemy treads tlu^ 
hallowed ground of our countr\ ; thi're ca.n be 
no ])ea<*e for tlu* world so long as the inonslt‘r 
of Prussian militarism lias not b(‘en laid low. 
^"ou will thi'refure pn*par<‘ yourselvi‘s for further 
battles, in which ^ou will ha,v(‘ the absolute 
<*t*rtainty of your superiority ovm* an enemy 
wliom you ha.\e seen so oftiai flee or raise' his 
iiands before your bayonets and gniuuh's. 
'S’ou art' <‘('rtain of that now. Any G(*rman w ho 


g<*ts into a trench tlie Fifth Division is dead 
or ca})turi'd. Any ]a)sition methodically at- 
tacked by the Fiftli Division is a ('aptured 
position, ^"ou march under tlu^ wings of 
\‘ictory.'’ A month later tla'y wt'rt^ back, 
burning to justify tin* conlielenci* of thehr chie f. 

TIu' “ methodi(‘al " pn'pa, ration of the assault 
wiis thoroughly wi'll carrii'd out. For two da\s' 
the French poured high ('xplosive' upon the' 
already batti'red ruins of the Fort. An ofli(*er’' 
wlio took part, in tlie attack thus describctl tla^ 
operations: “On th(' horizon the top of 

Doiiaiimont was crowned witli sombrt' smok(‘. 
It lookeel likt' a \<)lca.no in full ( ruption, and 
undc'i- the formidable' tin* of the' h'l'ench artille'ry 
our infantry was ge'tting eai with its j)re'[)ara.tie)n 
toi* attaek, was digging its attaeking tie'iiche's 
ami making all its last elisposit i« )ns. Shor‘tl\' 
bi'toj-e* e'ight o'cloe*k t>n ^lay eine* of eair a.ir- 
s<|uadrons ije'w uf) ami wt'iit e>\e‘r the' e'neni>' 
lines. A ft'w minute's aft I'rw arels six e>f the' 
sausages balloons of the e'm niy on the* right bank 
e>l the' .Me'use* e*xploelt'el. Our pile>ls had e*arrie el 
out. the'ir task, tJie'y Jiael de'privi'el the' (h'rma-n 
artillery e»f its l>e'sl means e>f e>bse'rvation, anel 
had conside'iably inte'ife'red with its e'llie'iency 
for a ]>art, at any rale', of the' day. One' of e)ur 
soldie'i's, will) was st rue*k by the fact tliat tJiee 
e'ue'my shell was falling far fre>m the zom^ 
mirmally swept by the*ij* guns, said te) his 
colone'l : ‘ \V('’vc put a banelage* round the 

Hochc'’s eye s.’ ” 



GETTING READY TO FIRE, 
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Nevertheless, the Gormans, feeling the 
imminence of the attack and the approach of 
<langer, flooded our first lines with a storm 
of shrapnel, W'hilo our artillery increased its 
speed, and was vomiting shells with all its 
strength. As an ofificc^r said, there was a per- 
[)etual moan such as had never been heard 
}jefor<^. The hour of attack <lrew near. All 
our men knew the price (»f it. They knew the 
fighting at Nenville St. \^aast, the offensive 
in the Champagne, the hand-to-hand struggles 
in the Hois dcs Cailh'ttes ; th(*y knew the work 
of German artillery and of the enemy in front 
f)f them. Their nvspeetivc^ dutic^s w(»re care- 
fully laid down. The centn^ had the big 
job allotted to it, to carry the ruins of th(^ fort ; 
the right and the left were to take the enemy 
trench(\s east and west, and endeavour to 
surround the position. Kach one of tlaun kn<‘w 
his <hity, and appn'ciatcHl tli<* value of the 
effort demanded of him. 

Soldiers such as the.st* would not be denied. 
At 10 minutes to 12 they all dashed 
forward. There was no singing, and they <lid 
not form a battle picture, 'riiey boundcMl 
from sIh‘I1 hok' to shell hole, from obstacles to 
obstacle, lying down, disa]ipearing, rushing 
forward again, sonn^ falling neviu* to get up 
again. A spkaidid flaiiK^ buriuMl through them. 
At noon tlie staff aerofilane report (‘d that a 
Hengal lire was burning on Douauinont fort. 
'The 120th Hegiment had tak<*n II minutes 
to carry thre<^ lines of <‘nein>' tnuicli, and t<> 
n"a<di its objt‘clive. 

On th<? left, all the (Jerman tnuiclies on the 
W'l'st <»f the fort- as far as the road from Douaii- 
mont to FltMiry had fall(*n into Kren<*h haials : 
th<^ .‘Kith Hegiin uit had carried out its part 
<»f the task. At tiu* .sana* time chOachiiHuds 
of infantry and sappers got insid<^ tla* fort, 
and covered the opi'ratioiis of those entrust<Hl 
^^ith the destruction of HaTiking positions, 
and with the blocking of exits from the fort. 
Hengal tires going up one after the othc^* 
sh(*wed what jirogress was lieing made. It 
was reported to the staff of the Tenth Brigade 
tlial tlu' surrounding movtuntuit was being 
<*fTected in excellent conditions, ddie north - 
wtvsterii and the northern angle were reached, 
and mitrailleuses were put in filace. 

Meanwhile, east of the fort, the progrc'ss 
of the 74th Ri'giment had met with gr<*at 
opposition. The left liad puslied forward 
rapidly, but the right had b(*en under heavy 
fire from the enemy’s <*ommunicatiou trcaiches 


which commanded their flank. In spite of 
all efforts tfiis break slow'ed down progress, 
'rho north-eastern angle of the fort was still in 
German hands. We hold over two-thirds of the 
whole position, and sent back many prisoners 
to the rear. Half an hour after the staff 
aeroplane signal had been receiveil — that is 
to .say, ]e.ss than 50 minutes after the begin- 
ning of the assault —two German officers, 
some non-eommi.ssioned oflieers, and about 100 
men arrived as prisoners at the command 
post of the Tenth Brigade. Our irien wore 
wildly enthusiastic, and had but one thought, 
to push on to their su<*eess. Before the troops 
started out on these operations orders had 
been issued in w hich it was said : “ The 

Germans will make every effort to pre^vent us 
from g(*tting into Douaumonl Fort. (^on- 
.socpicMitly, if wi^ do g(»t in, don’t think that 
you’ro going to have a second of rest.” 

It was certaiji that the reaction of the 
enemy would make itself felt ; it was of almost 
unheard-of viokaiee. That night masses of 
infantry collected (»ast of Maudromont W’ood, 
and towards ten o'clock at night a violent 
bombardmemt was })egun upon tin* French 
positions west of fort. It was followed by a 
very vigorous infantry attack, whi<‘h forced us 
to yi(*ld a little of the line w(‘ had won in the 
morning. In the fort, throngliout th<^ night, 
the struggle* turned to our advantage. Wo 
k(*pt all w<> had got, and even slightly increased 
oiir gains. At dawn the ne.xt day, tlie 2.*»r(l, 
our positions in the fort w(*rc suhjeertt'd to 
an appalling bomlairdment. Although the 
trench organization which had Ixon siiecessivc'ly 
tninhk'd and turned by French and Gcranan 
cwtillcry seemed absolutely nntena})le, the 
I29tli Hegiment, in s])ite of the losses which 
had weak(*ned its ranks, hung on to the ground 
gained with a fcaiacity that was perfectly 
extraordinary. It was in vain that the 
enemy nmlti|)Iied his infantry attacks and 
resumed and reinforced his bombardment, 
lb* met with an indomitahk^ resistance*. 
Nowhere* w'as th(Te any faltering, nowhere 
did the* (U*rman inamige to get his teeth in; 
anel w’he‘ti, ehiring the night e_)f the* 2.*lrd mid 
the morning of the^ 24th, the lOth Infantry 
Brigade was relleived, it had not lost an inch 
of the ground it had captured 

Heroic episodes in this desperate fight were^ 
legion. All ought to be quoted, they all 
re.seinbIo each othe r ; and yet how' many will 
remain unknow n ! There are? the Grenadiers, 



LEAVING A BALLOON BY PARACHUTE. 

The balloon had broken loose and was drifting towards the enemy's trenches during a storm. 'Ihe 
French airman landed safely behind the French lines. 
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who poshed fcjrward into perilous positions, 
right into the Cleniian lines, and did great- 
killing before th<‘y rejoiiuMl their comrades. 
They even went the whole round of the fort, 
throwing thcMr gre^mdes, and yet managtid to 
get back to their rt'giment. It was good to iiear 
the oflieers talking of their men. “ I’ve been 
in twentydive eampaigiis,” sai<l a colonel 
who commanded a brigade ; “ I'vt* never seen 
anything finer than this assault. My men 
have riMvlIy move<l mc^ into a surprised admini* 
lion. There is nothing finer than our French 
soldiers. I’hey are bettt'r than they were a 
year ago, better to-day than they were ye.ster- 
day. Tliey ^re always surprising. I watched 
them coming back from the lines, both young 
and old were tlie same, d’here was one 
carrying a (lerman helmet, another moved 
slowly but gloriously along u])on a long stick ; 


SCENES IN THE TOWN OF VERDUN. 
Buildings reduced to a heap of ruins by German 
artillery fire. 

they were all laden v\i|.}i splendid booty, they 
were real warriors, and i aclore them." 

The fighting at Douaumont was not only a 
fine episode and a glorious episodt* in the 
history of the Frtaieh army ; it coiitain<*d 
k'sson for tlu* entany. Tlie lesson for the 
Germans was that th<‘ spirit and dash of the 
Frencli infantryman was still as great as ever. 
TJie enemy, even in operations in which th(*ir 
best troops were engaged, had l)een obliged 
fr<‘rjuently to resort to elose formation in attack, 
ddie French infantry streamed out of its trenelies 
in o])en order and advanced faultlessly ii])on the 
plateau. TJiere was no faltering of a.ny sort 
and tli(^ men stood the strain of ad\ ane(» in open 
order wutli complete suecc'ss. Onet' they had 
got inside the fort their troul)les were in somt^ 
respects only beginning. Tiie garrison niad(^ 
the most determiiu'd stand and hung on to its 
posit ions in the north and north-east of the fort 
with grim tenacity, w’aiting for the eouiiter- 
attack to come to their relief, '^rhey had not 
long to w'ait, and the rest of the day and tlie 
follow’iiig night w'(*re filled wdtli the* roar of 
battle as fresh connter-attaeks followed one 
after the other at short intervals. Fighting w as 
C’arried out right along the Douaumont front, 
and the fort ihself was attacked time after time 
by strong bodies of infantry who were launehed 
against it fron\ west, east and north. 'The 
efforts of the two fresh liavarian divisions were 
finally triumphant, and on May 24 tlie ruins of 
Douaumont were once again in enein\' liands. 

The whole Verdun front was now ablaze, and 
from Avocourt to Vaiix the Germans hurled 
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iv^iinoiit after regiment of now troops upon tlie 
French lines in a supremo endeavour to break 
tJirougli. TJioy re-entered Douauniont, as \v(* 
have seen, on May 24, and the same day they 
made progress of greater significance on the left 
bank sector of the held of battle. On May 
the situation on the left bank was oxtnMuely 
critical- the whole battli^ of V5‘rdun was 
an unending series of critical days. Here, 
as upon the right bai\k, the (Jermans had some- 
what antedated their victories. Th(‘y had 
announced the ca[)ture of the Mort Tlonuui', ami 
tJiey had followed this example by (h'claring that 
Hill 304 was in their hands, at a time wlum from 
a military ]ioint of view the y w('re still far from 
undisputed mastery of these ])ositions. Witii 
regard to Hill 304, it is clear tliat on this day. 
May 23, tla^ t>en(^]i still held the military crest 
ajid the western slopes. It is [)erha])s necessary 
to explain that, owing to the d<^veloj»ment of 
modern artillery, hill-crests in the gt'ograpliical 
semsc of tlu' term possessc'd no military vahu‘ 
whatever. 'The toj)s of the hills and ridges of the 
Meus(^ wert‘ so pounded with higli explosive as to 
))e^intenn.ble by either .side. W'liat happened in 


most cases was tliat th(' defiaiding party held 
on to the military crest as long as po.s.sible. This 
military crest consisted of trench positions, 
situated a few hundred feet below thi^ sky-line, 
and .screeiH'd from direct artillery tire by tho 
geographical crt\st' of the hill. In many case.s 
then* existed a complicated sysh'm of tunnels 
whi(‘h h‘d right through from behind tli<* peak 
to the sIojK* exj)osed to th(' observation of the 
t'neiny. Here bn this (.•x])osed surface artill(Ty 
ob.se rva.t ion pt)sts wc'ri' t'stablislu'd, prot(‘ct(*(L 
and strengtlu'ued by a few machim'-guns. The 
top of the hill itself ei‘ased tJiert‘fore to pos.se.ss 
any valui‘. This use of what the Krtmch l all 
the conirr-prntc liari fir.st been intro<luced into 
general prae,ti(‘e by tho (.{erinans in the course 
ol th<‘ ( 4iain[)a.gne offensi\ e in th«‘ Jiutumn of 
llHa. It was indeed mainly these positions 
with th(‘ir largj* ti(‘l(ls of barlx'd win*, which lay 
hiddi'u from dir<*ct> artillery destruction, which 
lield up the Krencli in tlu'ir onslaught up(>n the 
last (h‘rman lim^s in tla* neighbourhood of 
Tahure. 

Till* situation at tla* Mort Hommo at the 
beginning of May may lx* d(*serib(’<l roughls' as 



ANOTHER VIEW OF THE TOWN 
After the German bombardment. 
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f*>llo\T* : The enemy had crept a short way up 
tlie northern face of the ridge, and had formed 
a salient in the Frc'iich positions establishi^d 
upon the eastern and the western slopes of the 
hill, tht; summit of which had been converted 
into a shell-s\ve]>t No Man’s Liond, upon which 
occasionally ventured an absolutely essential 
artillery observation ofticer. On the co)tire- 
pente Frt'iich infantry wt're as solidly enlrcnehed 
as was possible, and in the horse-shoe round the 
base of the hill tlu^ French held hastily-c;on- 
striicted trench dt'fences. The opening of the 
horse-shoe was represc'iited by the (lerman 
salient on the nort}u*rn si<lc. 

On the neighbuiiring ])osition of Hill ,‘104 the 
state of affairs was not t^xacily similar. 'Fhere 
tiu' (iennans had pushed through the stubble 
of shell-sJiat tere<l w(mkIs which lined the base of 
the ridg(% and Jiad ()ccu])ied positions whicli 
wen* almost c‘xaf4ly th<' oj)j)()site of the relative 
situations f)f the two armies upon tlu‘ Mort 
Homme. TTere it was the (Urman Army which 
had placed a liorse-sli(u* at tiu' bas(' of tlie hill, 
and it was the Finaieh from tJi(' western slope's 
w ho formed a salient . • 

The gtaieral plan of the enemy on IMay 23 
was to turn tin* wliot' ]Mort Homme plateau by 
cutting through the tnaich organizations which 
linked it up in the west with Hill 304. The 
t iu'iny liad ])ushed the Fren(*h down to the base 
of the Mort Homme, and end<‘a.v< aired to sw ing 
themselves up to the crest of Hill 287, the next 
eminence* on the^ road to \^'rdun. At tlie same 
time the Oermans endcavoun'd to cut through 
tf> till' east of tlu' Alort Homme* plat<‘au, and 
into the combined opera.t ions, wdiich w ere* 
launched after ti be)mbarelme*nt of great fury, 
the enemy launedied at least two army ceirps. 
Fortunately the Fr(*ncii liad in this see*t<_)r of 
the front, troops of well-tried va-loiir ; the new' 
systems of liaison and fire contreil w e're* beceaning 
peu'fected ; the infantry iiad Init te) press a 
button, so to speak, to ha\e an almost instan- 
tane'ous curtain fire fiom the artilk'ry in the* 
rear. 

It was one of the curious things of the war 
that for long the unejuestieined changes wrought 
in tactics, and in the use of artillery, had failed 
to affe*ct the general organizatiein of the French 
armies. The divisions e*mployed (;ould liavt^, at 
this stages of the* war, no gt'iieral e)r individual 
strategic mission, w hich is another w ay of saying 
that for the divisional gen(*ral the tactics had 
almost entirely vanished, or were applied upon a 
minute scale involving the capture of a cellar. 
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HKHIND THE FRENCH LINES AT VERUUN. 


Reinforcements leaving motor wagons 

or the of a <liteh, anil stratt'gy hail 

ciompletoly disappeared. For the army eorps 
this was e\en more ttie case, yet, until an 
advanc(‘il perioii of tl»e hat lie for \"(*rdmi, the 
old almost watertight army organization iuul 
remained intact. The general commanding a 
ilivisioii still liad under liis direct (*ontrol the 
Ham(‘ amount, of artillery as at tin* opcming of 
the \\a.r. Heavy artillery wa.s almost entirely 
th<‘ special j)roperty of tlie army corps com- 
manders, to ^^’]lom r(‘t{nests for ha.rrag(‘ tire hail 
to he addressed through time-wasting and 
ciri’Tiitons nnites. (Jen<*ral Petain was the first 
French army comnuinder to introduce* a sNstem 
which was already cin[)loyed in both the Hritish 
and Clerman armies, tie aholish<*d, ])artly at 
any rate, the iron-bound system of divisions of 
army corps, massed large numbers of ilivisions 
together, and gave to each of them tJieir pro- 
portionate (juota of lieavy artillery. Tlie 
imf)orta.nee of this change is ijuite ev ident wlien 
't is realizi’d that in all the late'i* stages of the 
Wrdun battle the curtain fire was, in tin* 
majority of ca.ses, carried out by heavy art illerv . 
(Xirtain fire, to be effective', had to be instai»- 
taneous. Imnn'diately tlie forward artillery 
observuition of1lic(*r saw the enemy’s bombard- 
ment slacken, and tiie “ w ar-grey ” forms of 
the enemy ap])ear above the trench-line, la* liad 
to telephone at once, or, as was frequently the 
ca,so when telephones had ceased to work, to 
signal with rockets, for an immediate curtain 
fire. The shell of the 75\s liad proved itself 
quite unable to stop the massed rushes of the 
enemy, and unless what at the beginning of 
Verdun was the Corps Artillery, that is to say 
the heavy guns, could pour its thousands of 
pounds of melinite upon the advancing waves, 
the attack was almost certain to suc(;eed. 


to relieve their comrades in the trenches. 

It was tlirough a curtain fin* of this tremen- 
dous density tJiat tlie Cermaii infantry adv anced 
on the left hank front on May 2.‘1. 'I’he s<*(*n<‘ 
vva.s dc*seriht‘d l>y one of the hand of American 
airin ii who did such e\e(‘ll(*nt work in tlie 
\’(*rdnii sector, in words v\ hieh eonjun* up, as 
do all tlie a.(*ria.l ])Jiot ograplis, and particularly 
tliose of till* assa.ult. vqion I louaimiont , a. hatth* 
picture ])ainted in compltdely novel ])ers])(*ct iv e. 
This airman had been sent out as artillery 
ohservation oni(‘i‘r at tlie heginning of tlu^ 
(lennaii assaults in tla* Mori Homme region. 
His mission, lie declared, was ahsoIut(‘ly friiit- 
h*ss. Altliougli he flew at an extrenu'ly low 
a.ltitu<le, only some fc*w hundred feet ahov'i* the 
«‘a.rth, nothing vvhati'ver could ho seen, exe(*pt 
a t i'i'iiiei dous pilla.r of smoke ; th“ ground itself 
was coinjiletely biddt‘Ti from his eyes. Theri* 
vMis not. <*vdi a llasli. A eohimn of smoke 
(idO feet high covered the whole ])osition. In 
tJiis smoky inferno wave afti'i* vvavi* of (lor- 
mans ft*ll lilasted to ]ii(*ees liy high explosives, 
or vvi*re tlrop]ied in their rush by thi* savagi* 
ebattering maclnne guns. On the east of tin* 
Mort Homnu* tlie. enemy was unahle to g(*t 
through till* liorrihle zone thus formed, and his 
dead lay in patches in tlie shell area, and in long 
svvatlies where the machine guns had mown 
them down. 

Jietvvien Hill 304 and the Mort ilomine, 
however, greatt'r yirogress was ma<.h*. For a. 
time hero too the enemy spent himself in un- 
availing dashes at the curtain of burst ing sh(‘ll ; 
but, as there were cv^er more and more nu n 
jiressing forwMird to take the places of those who 
fell, towards the close of tlie day the Oerinans 
inanag^'d to sweep through the danger zone, 
and to install themselves close enough to the 
first trench lines to render the nse of Freiiclx 
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FKKNCH TROOPS CHARGING ENEMY'S TRENCHES 
With fixed bayonets, and led hy a bomb*thrower. 


high explosive impossible, \vitliout there Ix'ing 
H <*erta.inty of killing as many PTeneli as 
(i(‘nnaiis. Here for a lime the enemy hung on, 
and mea-nw hil(‘ tla* special (h‘ta(*hnient of 
flani('diglit(*rs wJio liad just, arrivt'd in this 
region wtav smt forward, 'there is no mask 
against fin*, and with tlu'ir diabolical flaine- 
throvv(‘rs tlu' ( h'rmans succtHuh'd in burning tlie 
iM’cnch out ot their first liia's. Ih'fore nightfall 
llu‘ FreneJi canit' batdv at tJiem again— it was 
oiu‘ of tlu' constantly hoj)eful features of the 
Verdun ligliting that at no period did the French 
infantry tail to rtaict and after half an lioiir’s 
fighting the Germans had Ixin driven out of 
the ground they liad purchased at so high a cost. 


and were filtering in isolated disorder batdc to 
the frenclit's frr)m which they had begun the 
attack. 

]histardly and despicable though German 
methods of fighting were, it would be foolish 
to deny that in the wdiole effort they made 
against Verdun their men displayed the 
most formidable doggedness. Time' after time 
they stormed to the assault of the most for- 
bidding po.sitions, o\’er the (‘orpses of lumdreds 
who had failed before them ; time after time 
regiments whieli had reeled and melted beneath 
the deadly sputtering of mitrailleuses formed 
up again, and again retuined to obvious de- 
struction. Tlie French were not long left in 
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ENTRANCE TO A DUG-OUT. 

French troupH in a village near Verdun. 

])<)sst\ssinn of tlioir recapturod lino, hot had, failod to got lioiiio ; at night I lu' slui(w'-gatos of 

bofon' night. ft‘ll, to withstand again th<‘ oonnior- (lorniany won' opon, aiul liordo aftor liordc* of 

atta.<*ks of tho onomy. This night t'tfort was infantry rolled down in the olTort to foroo a 

niost ]m)noiinood to tlu' west of tho Mort passage* to tlu* oast of the' .Mort Hoimno - down 

Hoinino, a sootion of tho front wliioh had soc'ii fla' valley of tho Ah'iiso itsolf. 

homo of the most, dospt'iato fighting in the Tn spite of the explanations furnished by tlio 

whole liistory of tho battU*. Tho Canrc'tti's (h'rman (haioral Staff tlioro can bo no (piostioii 

Wood and Cumieros Wood, whioli formed tlio whatever that this groat drive was intt'ndod to 

first cover of Cumioros village, Jia<l, as lias bring the (h'rmans into position from wliioJi 

been r(*lat(*d in earlier chattels, bi'on tlu' sct'iio tiioy could begin tlu* direct attack upon the 

of despi'rate and bloody fighting. They had main defences of Verdun on the h ft bank, 

been captured and recaptur'd so vT‘ra.l times, and It is to be noted tliat in this area of tla' front 

when this climax was ri'ached, the Frencli wen* the ( k*rmans w('n^ still l)att ling wit h t he atl\ anc<‘ 

still hanging on by the skin of tlu'ir teeth to a work d«*fending the Mi'use capital. Tliey laid 

portion of these woods. The day attacks had not lu'rc even readied tla* same point on May 22 
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ils tlii*y Imd on February 2(> on the 

riglit t^aink by tlu' (*a|)lure of .Douaiiniont. 
T^,. FiviiHi still Inul to proteet whole 

\ sjilit'iil., tlio forinidji})le lint' of \\<>o(l('<l 

lull and tlale constituted by tlu' fort of Hnis, 
JhmiTus \\ ood, aind the Fsnes j)ositioii. It was 
to the piercing of tin's second line of <k‘fence 
tluit the, great attacks of May 23 were devott>d. 

As was fre(|uent]y tlie case in the long 
battk\ the enemy very nearly succeeded. He 
felt the cup })etween his lips, but could not 
drink. J)uring the night of May 23 -2 4, profiting 
by liis gains on Hill 304 and the Mort Homme, 
which, although slight in incaKsureiuent, were 
capabh' of great strategic ])rofit, he pushed 
forward upon tlie second line of Verdun 
dc^hmees. Once again troops w hieli liad liitherto 
))een .spared tlie horrors of Verdun were 
gathered in strength upon the n^striett'd front 


A FRENCH TRENCH IN 
SECTOR. 

Sliowinjt the method of construction, and the 
white lines of the communication trenches in the 
diiitance. Smaller picture : Poste de C^omman* 
dant at a French Briftade Headquarters near 
Douaumont. 

of th(‘ Mort Hoimut' and tin* eountry west of 
it as far as the INleuse. TJie village of Cnmieres 
was th(>! imn\ediat(‘ objective of this resumed 
att (‘m])t. It had long ne'fnre been mined. Lying 
as it did in the valk‘v at the extreme wi'stern 
point of the great loop formed by the ^Vh'u.'-e 
between Samogiieux and Bras, its strategic 
value was doubtful. The wliole place was 
covered witli shells, ami r(‘duced liy tJu* most 
(‘lenientary and, b(‘ it added, (‘ffeetivi' nu'tliods 
of warfjiri*. Aft(‘r mery f(w\ hours of l>omba.rd- 
mc'iit- waves of infantry Avere sent np to it. 
When they r(‘turn('d, Ijroken and d(‘])let(?d 
iind(*r th(' fire of und(\stroyed machine guns, 
the big guns again took up thi* story. Hy this 
alternate battery and assault tlu' ( iermans on 
May 24 smashed tlu^ liiu', drove the ]<V(*nch 
right out of tho village of Cumi(>res, and, 
firofiting by tli(*ir disorder and disarray, pushed 
their inh^ntry right down to tlie lungtibourhood 
of Chattancourt railway station. 

One<^ again tho French automatic counter- 
attack, at any rate ])artly, re-(‘8^ablish(‘d a 
halanci*. Tho infantry went at tlie advancing 
(ilonnans w ith all their old dash and bite, and 
drove them back into Omni res villagi', wh(?re, 
throughout the night of the 24th, t hey held out 
in trenches on the soutiiern outskirts of the 
ruins. 'j’'his hold enabled them to start 
methodical operations for the recapture of 
the rubble heap. Getting into the bushes and 
tree trunks east of the village, bombing parties 
made good jirogress during the next few day.s, 
while the enemy w^as having an all too brief 
breathing space. While tho infantry wore 
at work in the east, the artilleryman W'as 
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pounding the German jiositions in tlio \'ina.ge 
and to the north-west of it. On ^lay 27 the 
l^rogress made by these two arms was deeiiK'd 
sufficient and the two assaulting columns, 
which had been brought up east and west of 
the village, were launched at sundown. On 
both flanks progress Mas made.* 'Tlie great 
landmark of Cumieres, the mill, wa,s carrie^l 
by the eastern column, and at dusk the French 
Mere engaged in the es])ecially desperate 
business of cellar fighting, in the attempt to 
strengthen their hold upon the village. 

The M’estem column made sufficient progress 


Mho Kronrli, it woiiid Im* puerile to deny, hav<? paid, 
and uro payin|k^ the ^jrict' M'liieli llioir heroic resist aiu*e 
111 Vfrdiin dtanands. M'licir losses during the last week’s 
fighting ha\<'» prohahly Ihm'u prnjM)rtionately greater 
than at any other time throughout the \'erdim fighting. 
Jl would, never! lieless, bo folly lo imagine that the bulk 
ol the Kreiu'h general reserves ha-< been thing into battle. 
M'lie rt'liet given by tlio liriti-^li in taking over the front 
of the KiHMieli JOtli .\nny, libi'raliiig it for ser\ieo else- 
wliere, is an iiidii’ation of the nw'thod by whieh tin'' 
Allieil elfeetives in llu? West are eonslanlly growing 
and the heavy los>Nes at \’erdnii eoiistanlly being made 
good. 

'I’be faet that llie enemy, for the eimtinnaiiee of liis 
trimuMidons drive upon the Verdnn bulwarks, has boon 
foreod to serateli together fresli divisions from J^nssia, 
troni the Jhilkans. and from the nortlu'i’u fnait, is the 


to cause the GcT'inans to fear that tln^ mIioIc 
village would be surroundi'd, and \dgorons 
counter-attacks to tlie strength of a l)riga.d(‘ 
and a lialf Mere laiiiiclicd upon this ortc point. 
It is interesting to note, at this stag<‘ in tin* 
Vtattle, M’hat tremendous effort in efleetivt's 
Jiad been deniand(*d from th<‘ Germans, Tt is 
also interesting to note tlie first definite instanet* 
of large co-ordination hetMcen tlie M<‘stern 
Allies, Mhich is to bo found in the rclitd' of the 
French Tenth Army by Jlritish forces. 

The Germans at this sttige of tin' })attle 
}>i‘gan a great artillery demonstration in Alsace 
and olsewlion^ along the front, M’ith a vicM' to 
])reventing the free Jiaiidliitg by the French of 
thf*ir reserves. Tli(‘ T*aris ( 'oiTesj xaidojit of Thr 
Tifnefi, commenting upon this on May 28, said : 



A FRENCH TRENCH IN A STREET IN CUMifeRBS. 
Smaller picture : A trench and barricade. 


FRENCH OBSERVATION BALLOON AT VERDUN. 
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best evidence of the price which the French are exacting 
for every yard of acivaiice made by the Germans towards 
the eastern ^ato. Some indication of that prL<;o is con- 
tained in the Echo de Paris in a telegram from the 
Verdun front. The writer of this dispatch says : 

“ It is proved .that from May 20 to May 25 seven 
different divisions went? flung into the battle on both 
sides of the Mouse. Fo\ir of those wore brought from 
other points of the Western front — two from Flanders, 
two from the Somme. 

“ Gn the left bank alone four divisions were employed 
in the last week-end fighting. Without a thought of 
the enormous losses caused by our curtain fire and 
machine guns, the Gorman Command threw them one 
after the other into the boiling pot east and west of Mort 
JJoinino. On May 22 alone, before the capture of 
Ciimi«>ros village, which has now been retaken, the enemy 
made no fewer than 10 attacks upon the front from the 
Avocourt Wood to the Meuse. Over 50,000 men sought 
that day to climb the slopes of Mort Homme and the 
plalcniu of Hill H04. The great chtirncl heap had 15,000 
fresh corpses Hung uptui it without the French lines 
having yielded.” 

All estimates of losses must naturally, at the jjresent 
iiK)m<*nt, remain estimates, but., af'conling to all the 
information availa>)le, it seems to be establisliod btivoial 
question that there is a great disproportion hotwefui the 
losses of the Froncli ami Germans. The )>attlo of Veivlim 
throughout its dov<*lopment seems, indeed, to have 
shown that the Froneh have reached a watershed of 
vietpry. In other words, that their artillery eijuipineiit 
and shell consumption have almost, if not entirely, 
reached a point of equality with that of th<' Germans. 
Under the conditit>ns of modern warfare it is iiuivitable, 
wdth such equality of arniarnont, and with, at the very 
least, equality of moral between opposing men, that 
the attackers should sutler more lieavily in the casualty 
lists. 

There is good ground for the belief tliat in the first 
six weeks of the Verdun battle the Germans were losing 
very nearly three to one. 

Lo.sses seemed, however, to be of no import- 
rtiice whatever to tln^ enemy in the ])ursuit of 
Ills aim. Tho hundredth <l»iy of the battle of 
Verdun w as marked by a tremendous ii[)\vard 
swoop of the curve of bloodshed, by another 
and even more vehement blow’, delivered no 
doubt w’itli a full and considered apprecia- 
tion of military requirements, but aimt'd also 
at affecting tho course of internal affairs in 
France. Tho agitation, briefly suiiiinarized 
at the beginning of this cliajiter, for a full and 
free discussion of tho conditions of defence at 
Verdun, was taking a more and more alarming 
shape. 

This great blow at the military might and 
civilian moral of France was begun on May 28. 
The Sunday was passed in what in Verdim 
constituted quiet — that is to say, tho whole 
countryside shook and trembled under the tiro 
of thousands of guns. In the evening tho 
(lermaii infantry moved out of Crows’ Wood 
and delivered an assault upon the French 
trenches between the Mort Homme and 
Cumieres. This effort was shattered beneath 
French curtain fire, and it was not until mi<l- 



BRFORE VERDUN. 

The German Grown Prince with his 
Chief of Staff. 

night that the enemy again got going. But 
this second attempt met w ith no greater sikh.'css. 
The casualties sustained in this lighting had 
clearly show'n tlie (JcTiunns that, intense though 
their bombardment had been, it had not b(Hui 
heavy enough to obliterate the French dt'fenee. 
’Phe artillery once more took up the story, and 
for some 12 hours ovor 00 heavy battorit^s of 
enemy artillery poured shell upon the Avocourt- 
Mort Homme -Cumiores line. At three in tho 
afternoon the next assault was launched. In 
these attacks no less than live fresh divisions 
took part. Tw'o had been drawn from tho 
front of the Sixth Army, while the main reserve 
of tho German Army in the West at Cambrai liad 
been called upon to furnish the other two. To 
give these fresli troops backing and aid in the 
tremendous task w’hich lay before them, tho 
greatest concentration of artillery seen up till 
then on the Western front was carried out with 
speed and soerccy. Each hour of ball le saw- the 
establishment of a fresh record in slu^ll con- 
sumption. There had been nothing like it in 
t ho world’s history, and nothing which even the 
most imaginative writers of war fiction liad said 
in forecasting tho conditions of modcTii war in 
any way approached the storm of horror un- 
loosed in this stage of the great struggle for 
Verdun. The German attacks, broken and 
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shaftonvl as tliry wore by oonstant curtain fire, 
wore n‘p(‘attMl witli t roincMulous rapi«lity alon^ 
t hi? front. Jt was, as oiu': ohloor put it, as 
tlioii^^li the whole ( J(‘rrnan Army Jiad boon oon- 
xortod into a machine-gun, hikI was (1eliv(*ring 
a scries of l)Io\\’s iji wliich each bulli't of the 
ma(‘liin<'-gun was represented by a regiment. 

'I’he laiemy's losses wim’i^ gigantic, and at onc‘ 
lime it seemed as thoutrh suce«‘ss might have 
been within liis grasp, ljut the? toll tal<(‘n of the 
( iermans as they advanced in \\a\ e after \\a\'e 
upon the French positions was too great for any 
army to withstand the drain. 'The objec‘liv(‘ ol 
all this fighting was the? r(‘du(*tion of the salient 
forna*d by tli(‘ Krench lin(‘s in tlie Alort ttomme- 
( 'umierevs section of the front ; tlie results 
obtained wi^re scanty. 'I’he big blrnv of their 
guns was delixered upon the French (‘cntre, and 
right ahuig this portion <»f flu* l)attl(‘fic*Id the 
t^“ench first -lini^ trc'iiches were o})hteraf c‘d. fbit 
what the aitillery had sliattered the (Ji'rman 
infantry was imabh' to sei/<‘. "I'he (‘riemy fiaind 
himself much in the position of a man, anxious 
to incr(*ase his bag, who has brought down his 
bini, but whose r(‘trie\i*r is (juiti^ unabli* to 
bring it back. At the (*nd of this stage of the 
fighting the Friaich positions on the .Mort 
llomna* had t^een griaitly weaUiaaxi, ])ut tiuw 
still wi're holding out in tn^fiches to th(‘ east, 
south aiifl w(‘st. Fhe village of (^miien‘s had 
))e<*ii captur(‘d, but t lu*r<‘ aJso none of the 
expect ( hI fruit of the (h'rman \'ictory harl been 
gathered, 'The attem|>t to storm through and 
begin the diri'ct attack upon the great second 
line of the left bank d(‘fene< s of X’erdun had 
failed, and in spite of t he strenuous arai ciaistant 
strixing ol the enem\’ to a^'complish iiis object 
in the month of ,fun(\ he xvas still ociaipying the 
positions on tin* Mort Homme, was still fighting 
for Hill *hH, xvas still fa.r from the Hourrus- 
Fsnes Iiti(‘ of positions wh<*ii the joint Anglo- 
French offensix e in the Somme biirst x\ ith it s 
f ary on .Inly 1 . 

It cannot be (li'finitely staled w'h(‘ther tlie 
next movi^ of the enemy was due to the recog- 
nition of his failun* on the left bank, or whether 
it was due to an almost increilible exaggeral if)ii 
of the (d’feets of the small success achieved. 
'The main cause ot the left bank operatioii.s was 
that operations on the right bank in the neigh 
bourhood of Houaumont had lieen impedeil ly 
the enfilading fire of tlie French batteries posted 
fu'tlier north upon tiu* left bank. The Mort 
Homme position litui proved to be particularly 


iJistiirbing. It may bo that with the practical 
rc<hiction of this bastion the fjonnans felt that 
th(?y could afford to concentrate once more upon 
the northern front of Verdun, and once again 
attempt to pierce straight through to the city. 

Idu' I’aris Correspondent of The ThtieSj t(‘le- 
graphing on .lune 1, was able to report that “ so 
far th(‘ (Jerman blows have only dented the 
FrcMich defence, and Ihere s(‘cms no reason to 
suppose that tlie (aiemy will e\'(*r succee^l in 
driving right through it.” Telegraphing earl iia* 
in the tlay the same correspondent said : ” On 
tlu‘ right bank the bombardnuait., which has 
lM‘<*omc* almost <‘hronH*, xvas continued yesterday 
along th<* XX liole front from the Meuse? to Vaux. 

. . . During the night the bombardment both 
<‘.a.st jind xvest of Fort Douaiimont attained an 
intensity xvhieh can only precede great infantry 
op<»rations on one sidt' or the other." 

Sucli indeed was tlie (*ase. The Fri^neli first 
and st'ctaid lines during 2fi liours had benm 
subjected to a (‘onstant bombardment, of a 
violence seldom seen even in th(* course' of this 
battle. All the* heavy quickdiring batteries at 
till' disposal of the <*nemy liad b(*en draxvii u[>, 
and had mad(' it imt)ossiblc for the French 
supply and ammunition columns to furnish 
their front line's. The storm xvas a ])n*lude 
to a. long and ik'sperate struggle* for the* Fort of 
X’aux, the eapturc of xvhieh had bc(*n *Mmoune?cd 
hy tiu* (Je'rmans three* months [ireviously, xvhe*n 
the'y had suce*ecdi‘el in ge tting a feieiting em the* 
north«*rn sle)])cs of the* ridge*. The two great 
e'lTorts e)f tlie e*ne‘my against this ])osition in 
.March and in .April liad bt'cn xe'ry ce)stly, and 
in no xvay suejcossful. Thronghe)ut thexse tw'o 
nmnths tJie*y had been eronstantly })iishing in 
small le)e*al attacks, xvhieh xvero cepially un- 
a.x'a.iJing. Tlu* .lune? fighting, xxhich lasted fe)r 
a xveek, gaxe* tlieni the pe)sitie)ii, but te) take* it 
t he'y pour<‘d out nie'n in a ])rofusiou une*qualJ(’d 
in a.u>' attack eif so small a front. 

Afte*r the fall of Douaumeait . Vaux liad take*n 
up tlie* duties of that position, and had become 
tlu* ailx^aiici'd bastion e)f the liig Souville fort tej 
the south-xvest. Its fire sxxe*[)t the raxfine 
threjugli vvhieh the ground rose* from the? \Voe*vr<* 
plain te) Se)uville*. Tlie* line* of attaek, a.s in the 
case of the Alort Homme, xvas from the north- 
east and nortli -xvest, through the Fumin Woe)d 
and Caillette*s Wood. On June 1 the enemy, 
advancing from the north-west, captured the 
Oaillettes spur, and advaneed throi gh Vaux 
village, and on tlie folleiwing day began the 
direct assault upon the fort. 
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RUINS OF VAUX FORT. 

After seven days’ desperate iif{htin^ aj^ainst assaulting troops the enemy occupied the work, which 
had been completely ruined by furious bombardment. 

An oiricial account of tiic lighting round Vaiix for cvt-n approxinmto n'ccmst it ut ion to Ik- 

said: “It is iinjmshiblo to retrace in detail j>ossih|c. Xevcrth<'less among th<‘ ej)is<i<lcs 

the movements of sucli figliting. A modern t la-re are som<^ which givt- a good idea of the 

battle is too fragmt-ntary and too complicated nature of the whole fighting. Anumg these- is 
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ih(' (lefcnoo of rroiK*!) K.I. l>y tlio KUst Infantry 
K.I. was a small trench north-west 
of \’aux fort, about halfway between th(‘ fort 
and the villai'e. Jn front of it, about 40 
yards away, tla^ (h'nnans vvt're entn nehed, and 
th(‘v also oeeiipic'd ])ositions to tlu' ri^ht and 
left. It was a. diOieult spot, but it had to be 
lield, as it int»‘rh‘i(‘d with the ])lan of (‘iieireling 
th(‘ fort., which the eiiem\' had been trying to 
carry through for num>^ wtu'ks. Jn tiiis part ol 
I la* count r\ , \\lu're 2S0 mm. sla'Ils wc'rt* flung 
in pa,<*kets of 10, I'virything was topsyturvy, 
all trenehes w<“i7‘ li'vel, and then* was not a. 
sJielter or dug'uit which offered si'eurity against 
the artill(*rv, wiiieli wa.s firing with siali 
int(‘nsily as to [ireven t all work of repair. 

On .lune I at. ( iglit o’c^lock in tlu* morning, 
ait(*r a short struggN*, the (h'rmans nianagid to 
<*arrv a ^mall length of Fi’eneh tr<‘ncii, wiiich 
jutted out wist of K.I. They were lh<‘n seen 
a.d\'a.nciiig in single (ile along tin* lake, trying to 
liltei* throuirh towards th<* slopes of Kumin 
\\ ood. Two French mai hiiu guns at ointe 
stop|)(‘d their progress. H.l. wa.s not attaek<*d : 
tht're was nothing but an exchangi* of shots and 
gi’enad<*s witji the trc'iieli o[)posite. 'J'Jie 
bombardment continued throughout tla* night. 
Fooil and drink could not get. u[) to tla^ treneli, 
wlu‘re the men were beginning to suiter from 
thirst. No one cojn[)lHin('tl about it. lEacli 
man had an ample provision of grenades ))y Iiis 
side, ami [lacking ea.ses full of them wen* dotteil 
about close n[) to the trencii. At. 5. ‘10 in the 
evc'ning tht‘ rain of lOo and I’JO .sliiOls was 
trojiieai. At eight o’cloi'k tlie (‘iieiny l(*ft; tht*ir 
tri‘nch and advanced on K.I, d'hey wen* met. 
with a hail of grenades, and streamed back to 
their tn*nch in di.sorder. Tlie order was given 
to send u[) a rocket a.sking our artillery to tlirow 


out a curtain tire iji front of R.J. By bad luck, 
lM‘h)re tlie rocket was got off, it burst and set 
fire to all the stock of rockets. Fire and smoke 
tilled the tren(4i, and red and green flames rose 
above it. Those at a distance could not under- 
s( and w bat liad happened, and w’ondered w hether 
the enemy was attacking with liquid fire, or ha.<l 
turned file French position. In the treneh 
everyone* was calm, oHicers and men joining in 
tile work of ])lacing the stock of grenades out of 
(hingi'i*. At 10 o'clock thii fire was mastt'red, 
and at tlu* same time a ri'w ard arrived ; 10 

pints of water were brought tlirougli from Fumin 
Wood, anti dividi'd immediately — one mouthful 
to ea.eh man. 

'I'heri* was a [lausc^ until half -past two on the 
morning of June* .‘1, wlii*n the t'nemy again 
atta<‘ki‘d. “ This time,” sa.id the captain w ho 
<*ommaud(*d t lu* trench, we must be more 
pa.ti<‘nt. Last time wc* were* too quick.” The 
<*ii( my w (*re allowed to (uaut* within abiait 
I.*) pa.<*<‘s, before they were strm*k tiown by 
gr(‘nad(*s and rifle fire*. One (German, wJio had 
got up to within thri'i* yards of tin* treneh, 
r<*(H*ive<| a greiiaili* right in his face, and hdl 
on tlie ])a.rapi*t. The olh(U*rs were throwing 
bomlis u'itli as juui^h /.r\st as their men. J3y a. 
last effort ( he (.h‘rma.ns w(‘re heatiai back, and 
at. half-past thri'o a.ll wa.s over. 

Tht* trencli, liovvever, was still isolated l>y tlii^ 
enemy’s curtain fin*, and the men sufferi'd inon* 
from tliirst than from the enemy. Luckily it 
began to rain, ('aiivas was spread out, and 
in other re(’(*pta.(4es water was gatlu*rt*d. 
'riiroughout the day tlie hombardmi'iit con- 
tinued, and t-iie ( Jermans, who laid sue(*eeded in 
advancing in t he trt‘n(tlies on t)i(* right ami on 
the- slopes of tin* fort, got a machine gun into 
po.sition, and opened (‘iililading fire n[)oii K.I. 



FKKNGH GUNS IN THE ENVIRONS OF VERDUN. 






WAITING TILL THE SHELLS HAVE CLEARED THE WAY. 
French troops in a trench ^ettinj^ ready to advance. 


Aii<)lht‘r iiifichiiH* j'uii in Fuiniii Wood swopt th<* 
loft nf tJic treric'h. Aft(‘r a fnrtlier burst, of 
boinbiirdinont, botwoen L30 and (ionnaii 

waves again rolled up to tlie FVt'iieli line, and 
were again thrown back. The night was pass(‘d 
undex intense boiubardinent, and at thret* 
o'clock in the morning the enemy again came 
on ; but the French had aetjuireil complete 


<'onfiden<*(' in th(‘ir grenadt'.s during the thns- 
tlays' lighting, and gave them a warm reception. 
Hy dawn the (Jermans luxd once more been 
ref)ulsed. Th(' first liglit. of day lit up an ext.ra- 
ordinary picfiin* in tlie F'reiieh trench. Kv(‘ry 
st (>n(‘ was splaslu'd with blood ; tht* ground was 
littc'red with all kinds of (Itthrls, slu'll splinters, 
and mort^ gliastly evidiaicc s of battle. F\)r 24 
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A FRENCH CANNON DATING FROM 1S81. 
f»nn of 155 mm. (6 in.) calibre which did excellent duty in the defence of Verdun. 


iriorc' hours tlu^ Ijoiiihardtnonl ('ontimicd, but 
i li(^ tMioiuy masti'rrd, and at niur o'clock 

on June .'5 the pillant j^arrison of tiic^ tr(*nch 
as ndiovtMl. 'Tlic (’oloiud of the 101st, in 
report in^.^ to t lu- ( han'ral command ing t lu* 1 :24th 
1 >i\isioii, during the t hii*k of t lu* ti^ht , liad >.aid : 

W’e art' to tlu' end. Ihitli men and 

oOict'i's, who havti shown the most splendid 
thwotion and self -sacrifict' bt'yotid praist*, ar(^ 
dt'termified to fall to a man in tlit^ defence of 
their trench.” 

W'hilt' botli ('ast and wt'st of tht' fort fi^htintr 
t)f this nature was ^oinij on all along tla' line, 
Iht^ attack upon tlie fort itsv'lf was de\ eloping. 
'The (lernuins knew that it was beyond their 
strength to carry tht' fort by direct assault. 
They had not a footing on tin* slopt's in Mareli, 
a.n<l although they had done their utmost 


tJiey had beeji imabk^ to pnigrc'ss. In tho 
weeks which followed they (aideavoured to 
inv(*st tlu' position. Their infantry Jield tho 
north and [iusIk’siI down c*ast and west, but 
th(*ir constant etforts to close the <*irck,‘ in the 
south had faih'il. Tlit'ir artilk'ry a<'eomplisli<*<l 
what their infantry laid Ix'cn nnabie to efft'ct. 
T\iv w’1i(j 1(' southern slope of Vaux was eoven*tl 
with a- (uirt*iin Hrt* of heav^y shell, wliielt formed 
it Willi of steel iind hitrh explosiv<? and eom- 
pleted tlif^ encireding of tlu^ fort. 

It Wtis t*stimate<I tlait sirux^ March tho 
(Jermans laul flung no less tlum 8,000 heavy 
shells a diiy on to this position. lJuring tho 
latter <lays of thi' defence of Vaiix this tiguro 
liad greatly grown. Tin* fort itsidf was torn 
and twistefl by explosion. Tlie usual entranco 
w IS eomjiletel^' blocked U[^ and for long tlio 
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IN A VII.LACE NORTH WEST OF VERDLIN. 

German shell exploding and destroying a small station in the line of lire. 


only way into llu' fori was through a wickol 
in tho nortli-M ostorn coriK'r. l( was through 
this "ali^ thal , in s[>it^‘ of tremondons (lifliciilt ii*s, 
cotniiiuTiical ions ha<l Ix'oii inaintaini*<l anti 
snp])Ii(‘s ko|)t up. 

Mr. Warni'r Alhai, tin" spoaial roprosenlat ivo 
of tlio J^ritisli I*ro>,s, in an account liastnl upon 
ohicial information, ^^'rol(' : 

n'ho fort itsolf AMIS coin plctoly «lcriiolislH*«l hy 1 ho 
<*\'plosion. In this licll-lioh‘ h littJi* j^arri'^on iiinlor 
]Maj<.»r Kaynal contiinH'd to ri'^ist. 

Around tho fort all work iinpo>>^il)Io. ’'rriMioht's 

worn ficinolishcd while they were hein;; dii^'. A man 
had to wait for hours and choo-c his moment if he was 
to hiiAO the slijj;htost ehaiieo of passinj^. On Juno 1 tho 
enemy he^an a terrilie attack. l ialor the A'ioioiioo of 
their tire certain i‘lemcnts of tho Fnmch advanced lino 
retired. ,'V few-^ mtMi, slij<htly Avouiidcd, seeking for somo 
shelter against the rain of shell, ma«le their way into tho 
riiiriH of tho fort, and wore an emluirrassinent to tho 
garrison rather than a reinforcement. 

Tho next day tho (Jennan advancs' made it impcjs-ihlo 


to use the north-western postern. llenciJ'orth the. forr 
wasdcpri\t*d ot tiioiaily (‘ommnnieat ion w it h tin' Frcm-h 
lines. Snn-e it wes i(iip()-^-.ilite for dj-.pateit hearer-, to 
ert tlii’oneh an alfianpt was made to eominimieale hy 
^i;_mals. Signallet*-, were posted at i ido 

municate with otiu'r ,si..:na llers just ov«‘r a nnl<* away. 
Hut thes«*heme diil not work -at isfaet orily \’an\ <*onld 
mit see the -.i;j:iials distinetl\ . A volunteer came foiwvard 
to I’arry the new- thron;^h the /.one of death. lie 
managed to e.eape the (eurnan lire, thoneh not a. 
inoxernent passed nialetected hy tfie (Jermans, I lie 
si;.:naller’s ]io-iti(ai was changed, ami h^^ returned to 
his po.st in the tort, hi- (jhjeet ar*complished. A yonne 
oira-er named Iie--ett sneeeiMled in leaxirie the foj't with 
a report, and then went l>aek t<» cncouragi* In - eomrades, 
whom he refused tf» <|esert. 

.A private in tin- I2lth Div ision, St ret eher hearer 
A’anier, workerl untiringly with the wounded, hi«lm;j 
them among the ruin-, ainl haiida;jmg their wound-. 
When he had no wonndetl to tend he went «>nt to t«dch 
watfT, t<a- water was th<‘ most serious prol»Iem of all. 

'rhronudiout the battle of \'erdiin thirst lias heon one 
of the most terrible trials to whieh the sokliers have 
heen siihiriitted. betters eaptnred on (Jerrnan jnisoner 
<-ont iniiallv' refer 1<» it. d'roops were entirely isolated 
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by curtains of shell fire on a narrow front, making alt 
inovomont impossible. Darkness was the only pro- 
tection ; but in June tho niglits are short, arul star- 
shells wore continually blazing. 

Isolateil men succeeded in passing, hut at torrihle 
risk, with a tiny supply of w’ater. Hut tho task of 
providing 150 men with water, to say nothing of 400 
more who had taken refuge in the fort, w^is beyoiul 
human powt^r. From outside iitteiniJts wt're made to 
send water into the fort, but not. one was successful. 
Yet tho fort was held, and held for four days more. 

The enemy advanecul on the higher j^rt>uml, hut tho 
French organized tho ruins of th(! buildings insidi^ the 
fort. At every window, at evc'ry opening, behind the 
cMbn's of a waill machine-guns were placed, pi<>kod shots 
took refuge, and every (.Jerniaii who r-^iuhod the court- 
yard of tho fcjrt w’as shot down. J3arricades were raised 
at ("vrTy <*orner, and piles of (German eorp^e^ lay hehjn'* 
them. 

Tho (lorina.ns tritnl thtJ experiinont of letting down 
at tho end of a cord baskets full of grenades,* and, wdien 
these baskets wore on a level witli the windows held by 
the French, they dropped into them a grenade with a 
time-fuse aiitl swung tluau in through tho opening to 
t‘X]iIode inside. Hut still the garrison hniglit on. 

'I'hero is, however, a limit to human endurance. Th<i 
last message sent by Major Jtaynal ran as follow's : 

VVe are near the <*nd. Othcers aial soldiers have 

<lono tlieir whole duty. Yive la France ! 

.luno 0 was the final day. In the morning Vanier, 
with a few wounded who were determiru'd not to b<5 
tuk(‘n ali\e, <‘sca})ed through a grating, 'bhey crawdod 
towanls the French lines, hut s(5vcral of them were 
killed. 'Those who won through w’eiv full of joy. 
When his colonel I'ongrat ulated him, Vanier, who 
already Itolds tho Military Medal and tl»e War (Voss 
with two ])alins, rcfilied, “Mon Coloiiol, [ would rather 
he killed than ht‘ taki'u hy the Hoches,” 'This is tho 
last definite news n'ceived concerning the Fort of 
\'anx. 'Tile same day our aeroplanes ohservetl thick 
columns of snmkc and <*x(jlosio!is in wiuit was «aice the 
f(»rl . 

Th(' (lcfen<*(^ of Wtux was ono of tlu* finest 
exaiiijjles of hVoncIi (logg<*(ln(»ss, and the* 
French ( lovt'rnnirnt, depart itig from ii rnlo 
which np till llien hat! always beiai ohserv(‘d, 
for the first time mentioned an olVu'ca' l)y riann^ 
in a. cotn7nunl(/ue. and lu*ld np to tin* admira- 
tion of (he w’orhl M.ajor Ktiynal, tJio commander 
of tlie fort. Ihdore tho fort fell it was aiinouneed 
that ho had been ])r()moted to lla^ rank of com- 
mander in (hc^ Legion of Honour. He was one 
of those Frencli othcers who had won their way 
np from tho ranks in a life of steady liard work. 
Tie was sev'crely woiinthnl on S(’[)t ember 14, 
1914, and mentioned in tlispateht^s as follows : 
“ Comirianding tho advaiufo guard of his 
regiment, and having come into close contact 
with strongly entrenched enemy forces, imme- 
diately placed his battalion on supporting 
points, and maintained it there under the fire 
of infantry, machine guns, and heavy artillery. 
Severely wounded in the afternoon, he retained 
the command of his battalion, staying in the first 
line, in order tho better to control the fighting 
in difficult and covered country, until he was 
obliged by loss of blood to go to the rc*ar.” 


Heforo his wounds w(*re healed be was 
clamouring to get back to tho fighting, and 
as tho medical hoarrl rtd’used to pass him for 
st'i'viee in the field, he asked for a fortress 
command, and was given Vanx. 

ga.lia.ntry of Majm* Ka^'na^s dchaicc 
movccl the eneinv to admiration, and he was 
])ermitted hy th(* ( lerman (Vown Princ<' to 
n‘tain his sw’ord, on his removal to Mainz. It 
was from the ( Jc*rmans tliat he learni'd of th(‘ 
lioiioiir hestowtul upon him hy the Freneli 
Hepnhiie, and in sp(‘<a‘al recognition of his 
gallantry, the insignia of his new rank in the 
L('gion of Honour were conferred ii])on his w ih* 
at a spe(‘ial review^ at the Invalides. 

T!h‘ effcM't t>f th<‘ fall of Vanx in its moral 
aspt'ct was merely to strengtluui French 
(k terininatioti, and fht' t'Oeet upon the emany 
of (Ik‘ resistaiU'c put ii[) th(*re wiis sliow n in the 
(Jerma»i Press. '^Phe special e()rres])ondent of 
the HerliHer Tmjeblalti aft (a* paying a tribntt^ 
to tlie h(a*oism and tenacity of tlu* Vanx garrison, 
thus r(‘lated a. conversation he had had with 
a- Fn‘n<*h sol^lita* captured in (Villettes \Vk)t)d : 
“ I saiil, ‘ We’ve got \ aiix Fort.’ 'Phe Freneli- 
man calmly said, ’ W’ell ? ’ and th<‘n, with a 
smil(? full of irony, added, ‘ l*erha[)s you’ve got 
Souvilit* also ? ’ 'Phis extraonlinaiy optimism 
of th(‘ Fn'ueli mak<*s one r(*ally d(*spair.” 

'PJu^ value of \’aux in t ht^ g(‘n<*ral r(‘duction 
of \"< rdun provi'd to lx* small, hut its fall was 
tin* neecssarv preface to tho ))t‘ginning of a 
direct op(*ration against Souxilh*. 'PIk* front 
formed aft<*r tin* fall of \'aux, g )ing from wc'st to 
cast , ran through Hill 1121, m)rth of Froidt* 'Pern* 
HidgL*, 'Phiauiuoiit w'ork, Fl<*ury \’illagc*, and 
Ihf^ w'oods of ( napitre, Fmnin, Fhcnois, and 
Lit Laufee, \\ hicli formed tlie approaclies to 
Sou\'ill(' and 'Pavania*s. 'Phi* only road open 
to the (Jermans lay down the valley which 
separate!! Froide Tern* Ridge from the tahle- 
land upon which were the forts of Souville 
and 'PavaniK's. 'Phe. entrani’c to this valley 
was blocked )>y Fliairy village, Init bi'fore the 
enemy eonld liope to carry this they had to 
obtain possession of 'Pliianmont w^ork. 

After a prolonged pause, following tlu* fall 
of Vanx Fort, the systematic attack upon this 
line w^as hegnn^ From June 19 to .hiiic 22 
this attack bon* dowm in three main direi'tions, 
upon Ridge 321, Thiaiimont w ork, and Flcnry. 
Tho main assault was delivered on June 23, 
when nearly a hundred tluuisand men were 
flung upon a front which m(*asurcd barely 
three miles. In the first sector in the west 
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Tluaiunont work was tlio iiuiin objective. 
Bt^iwecn ridges 321 and 320— that is to say, 
on a front of just ovtu’ a mile, no less tlian three 
divisions were engaged. The uttac^k began 
at (‘igiit o’clock in the morning, and it was not 
till (he afternoon, wlieii fresli troops had 
b(*en brought up to strengthen the sliattered 
divisions, tliat tlie first small breac.li was made 
in tlie J^Vt'nch lino. The j)oint of this break 
u as just ('ast r)f 'I'hiaiimont ^Vork, and at two 
in the afternoon tlu' (h*rmans flung a tre- 
m ‘inh)us coj)e.t‘n1 ration of m(‘n upon the spot, 
burst right through the line, and poured right 
over the ''riiiaumont j)ositioii. 

Upon Floury th<‘ir a(*tion was not so rapidly 
suecM'ssful. At one, moment in the day they 
managed indeed to reach the village, but were 
flung <ait of it again with \rvy heavy losses. 
By June 25, aftcn* furtlua* murdc'roiis ivssaults, 
the enemy had sueccedt'd in driving a wedge 
between the two main positions of the FrentJi, 
and liad gained possession of Ultiury village. 
I^’or a moiiK^nt matters had looked v^ery black 
indiH'd, and it^ liad se<‘med as though tiio 
Oi‘rman (h‘n(u*al Staff had l)eeii aide to profit 
by the critical moiiu'nt which follows retreat 
to push forward and (iomplete the disorganiza- 
tion of the defence*. The Fr<Tich counter- 
attacks at Kleury, liowev^er, upstT their eal- 
<ailatious, and the Germans \\t*re destined for 
long to re'inaiii unable to t*\ploit their pos- 
session of Kleury villag •. 

Whiles Kleury was still the scene of liotly con- 
tested gn'iiad * lighting, already in the north, on 


tho British front, a prolonged bombardment 
for(*sliadovved coming eva'nts. Th(? time' was at 
hand when tlie patient, if belated, efforts of 
tJio Allies to ensure co-ordination, to liave— as 
IVl. f^riand, the originator of the Allied con- 
h'rences, put the' matt(?r unity of action 
upon luiity of front, were t ) come to fruition. 
Away on the J^llastern front tiie Bitssiaiis were 
s'.riding from victory to victory. On tho 
iSoutherii front the Italians had stemmed tlio 
threat(*ned Austrian invasion, and were pro- 
jiaring a vigorous rt'action. On the Western 
front also, the initiativ'^e was about to bo wrested 
from the enemy’s hands. 

Tiio Ajjies, in dealing with this question of 
co-ordination, were at a disadvantage, as eoiii- 
pared with tlieir enemies. Tlie Kntento 
alliance was i)ne of free and great p(*oj)les, 
proud of their ind(*pi*ndenc(*, and jealous d 
their heritage in history. It was impossible 
for one of t hem to impost* his will, his ])olicy, 
• and his leading upon all t he otln‘rs, as Cerman;^ 
did upon Austria- 11 ungary, Bulgaiia, and 
’Purkey. Nevertludess, much had been aeeom- 
plisht'd ill tho series of conferc*nces held 
in France and in l^higland, and tho most 
('ompl(*t.e imity of view had bet'n obtained. 
Tho rumours whieh were s))road about by men 
of lit tl(* faith in Fninet*, as to tJie unwillingness of 
Britain to take up h(‘r full sliart* of the ])urden 
prt'ssiiig on tho I’rt'ncli, spi-t'atl vH'iy naturally 
owing to t lu' anxiety of 1 lie moment tliroughout 
tlie country and across tla* (’hamiel. As day 
after day tlu* (lermans slowly presst'd in ujwn 
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GERMAN PROGRESS IN THE BATTLE OH VERDUN. 
The first week and the first four months. 





•ILS NH PASSKRONT PAS.’ 
The spirit of France at Plcury. 


tlie Mriise cai)itivl, the ior from 

tlu‘ Britisli pliK’cd a groat strain upon tlio 
jiidgrnont and tlio faitli of all. A good t*or- 
n‘otiv '0 to this anxitdy was (h'livtTod by Mr. 
Boriar Taw on his arrival for tho Fa*onomic 
(-^faiferonce in Baris, whon lio said that on two 
occasions tlio liritish Army laid Im'oii placed at 
the disposal of Uenoral Joffro. and was nawly, 
and Jiad long Ixjon ready, to carry out all that 
might asketl of it. Tlio whole world 

waited on the tip-toe of expectation for the 
striking of that hour. 

It was (‘verywliero reali/,ed that the French 
at Vordim had been fighting for tiiiio. As 


Sir Fdward rJre\ pointt'd out, they wen* fighting 
not for Krance ah)n«\ but foi* the wliole alliance. 
If the Krench luul failed tliere llie whole arch 
of alli<‘d cooperation would have tumbled to 
the ground, thi‘ macliiiu'r;^’ of victory would 
liave been (lung out of gear, and many a long 
monlli addl'd to the duration of the war. The 
enemy failed, and the extent of liis failure can 
only be appreciafed by a rapid surva^y of 
events since tlie Ix'ginning of his offensive on 
Fel)ruary 21. 

The original aim of tho oi’fensiv(* luul been 
the capture of \'erdun. I'Jie first few days of 
the battle brought the (Jerinans to Douaumont, 
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mid within si^^lit of Doumimont flioy won* 
still figliting w]i<r‘n tlu* joint offensive' on tlie 
Soinnir b<‘giin on July 1. AVlion, after tlu‘ 
first two inontlis of llu* l)a.ttlo, it hocanie elear 
that \^'rdiin was not to })e ra|)tun‘d, rx<*e])t 
at af)|)alling cost, tho olijiMdivo was changed. 
The (h»rnians were tohl tliat the ofh'nsivt* was 
purely def(‘n.si\’e in eliaractor, tliat it aiineil at 
destroying tlie inililar\' pow4*r of F^ra.nce, at 
preventing any ])ossihility of eo-ordniated 
act ion on I lie W'estern front. magnilicent 

dash inad<^ by tin* f^Tencli south of tJie 8oniine 
in the first days of July pro\ed liow coni]>lete 
liad b(M‘ii (h'nnan defeat in tliis direction. 
(Jeneral Joffre declared on the o(!casion of tlie 
scH!ond anniversary of the ^^’a.l• : 

'J’lio ^rcut saoriiH'os wliit'ti Fiuikh* lias sujijiorti**! at 
W'nlim have our Allies tiina to build up tlii-ir 

abItHi al 

(.•any out AvitJi p('rtV<*( appivciatioii of I ho iiocos- 

•sitifs of alt fnaits. Wo aro now abio to ('inploy all our 
iv-souro<'s siinulta.u('oiisly iu a t liorou^h^oiri^ 'vay. I 
dosiro to pay honiaj^o to tho Tiiannor whoroin all tho 
Allies art* fulfilling thoir part. 

Drawinj^ on Jior iiu'xliau.stiblo rcsouroos Jtiissia ha-- 
bctai afYordod limo to brin^ forward men in over-inoroaN- 
in^ nninbors. and is now doployiii;; hor hu^o armies with 
telling effoot in (hdioia, X’olhynia, and Armenia, (iroat 
Britain, too, lias had time in the past two years to show 
the world tho extent of her varied resourees. Her 
troops are proving their sjdendid valour ou tho Sommo, 
showing what a determined nation can do in sueh times 
a.s these. No doubt Italy has a diflieult and limited part 
to play ill a more restricted sphere of action, hut Iier 
troops are fulfilling their role splendidly. The Serbian 
Army is beginning at this moment to enter the firing- 
line anew. 


Affi*!* this bri(‘f review of llu* ]iosition of (he 
Allit'd arinii s (h*n<‘rtil rloffn* outliiu'd (lu* (h‘r- 
inan situation in a. f(‘w erisj) s<*nt(‘nees: 

We know positi\ ely that our euemics, idt hough 
fighting as desperately as ever, are drawing ou th(*ir 
la.st r<*serv(*s. I'p to now tlu*y Imvi* followed the policy 
of transh‘rring their reserve's from oia* place* to another, 
hut ill fa.(*e of the .\IIi(‘s’ uuit(*d cfT«u*t they now^ find it 
iinpossihk*, ami will liiid it increasingly itiipossihle in 
fiitun*, to pursue such methods. AH our soure«*s of 
information eoiilirm that. 

It is not f»>r me to say Imw long this struggle is going 
to last, hut the <| nest ion piatters little. AV'i; know that 
the rupture is coming. 'ion, no donht, feel as well as 
we do, that we Iia\e reafla'd the turning ])oiut . 'I'lio 
ti\(* niiuilhs’ resistance i>f tla* Vreneh lri>o[)s at X'erduii 
has sliuttered this plans ef theClermaii Staff, and hniiight 
ns round the corner, lieadiug for victory. ln»w- 

ever, imagine tliat there is yet a marked w^eakt'iiiiig of 
the (h'rmiin effert on the wt*st(*ru front. 'J’wo-t hinls of 
their linest tro(*ps are still opposed to us ou this side. 
'The Knglish and Preiieh faec» 122 of tlu'ir hest divisinns. 
On the Kussiaii front tho (lerinans have 50 divisions 
to which must, of course, lx? added tint Austrian Armii*s. 

1 won't go into details on the eouditioii and temp(*r 
of the French Army. You eaimot do bet t(*r than ux ail 
yourself ot the facilities to s(o »)ur troops in tho ti(*ld with 
your own eyes. Y’’ou will see tlui .Army as it is after two 
y(*ars of tlie Iiardest fighting. A'ou will see an Army 
of which the sj>irit and energy have l>eon vastly inereas(*d 
hy this hitter struggle. To that 1 can add that tho 
iiuiiiher of our troops at the front is greater now than at 
tho heginniug of tho war. 1 ean think of no more 
(ilocjiient fact than that as illustrating Frauee’s i-ajiaeity 
for waging a just war. 'I’lio country is dotermiiaMl to 
sei^ tho war to a victorious eonehision. 'The Allies are 
fighting not merely for the respective interc^sts of thoir 
eoiiiitries, hut for tho liberty of the world, arid wi’l nut 
stop till tho world’s liberty is dofinitoly assured. 

The niagnificeiit spectacle of French lieroisni 
at Verdiin had robbed the CJerinans of that 
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in oral victory which, to jiulg ' from ihcir 
cam|)ai^a of lies, tli(*y lield most clear. The 
do^j' •diicvss of thc' poihi arousc'd tlie admiration 
of the world. Kv'c^rywliere, evc^n in (Germany, 
Vc'rdiin was regarded as symboli/.ing the whole 
iigliting spirit of Kranc!e— the spirit which found 
itself admirably translatc'd in Ord(‘rs of t he Oay 
issiK'd >)y (ien(*?'al .lofTn' and (h^nenil Nivell<\ 

On .bine- 12 the < h'm'ralissimo, in informing 
the troops of tlu' Kussian suc(*ess(‘s in (liilieia, 
wrote; ‘'The plan elaboratt'd by tJic' councils 
<»f t he coalit ion is no\\ in l ull course of exc'cution. 
S(>ldi<‘rs of \’t‘rdun, this is due* to your h<‘roic^ 
n-sistaiiee, hi<‘h has bet'u th(‘ indispensable 
condition for succ(‘ss. All our future' victoric's 
are ba^ed upon it. It is your resistance' wlii<‘h 
Ini'; cr(*a.l;('d (hroiighout tlie wJiole' tlu'alre' of the' 
t]urop(‘a.n War a. situation from w liie'li w ill be* 
born touuorrow tlie* liiial triumph of our 
evause/' 

On June' 2J (Je‘ne*ra.l Xi\'('ll(' in Army Ordi'rs 
said: “'The heair is de'cisixe*. TJk' (iermans, 
fe'e'ling (lu'mselves hunti'd down on ('very hand, 
are' launching furious and despt'ratc' attacks 
upon our front , in the' liope of reaeJiing the' gate's 
of \"<'rdun be'fore the'inse'lves be*ing attacke'd by 
the' unitc'd force's of the' Allie'd Armie'S. \h)u will 


not leAi them pass, my comrades. ’'Phe country 
dc'inands this further supremo t*ffort. JJie 
Army of Verdun will not allejw itself to be intimi- 
date'd by shells, and by ( lerman infantry, wliose 
c'fforts it. lias destroyed during the past four 
ineinths. The Army e)f W'l'dun will ke'ep its 
glory intact,’' 

At a latc'r date' Oc'neral Nive'lk', in accjuainting 
his men with the address of |)raise sc'iit to the m 
by the* Fre'iieh Ae'adcmy, adde'd : “ Ft is one of 
the gre'atest source's of ])ridt' for tlu'* \"e'rdun 
Arm\ tr) Jia\e ('arnecl tlie' te'stimonyof the gre'at 
a.sscmbly wliich incarnates and immortaJi/.e^s 
the geaiius of the' t're'uch tongue and the' kre ne h 
r;ice‘. The' Army of X e'rdun has laid tlie good 
fortune' to answe'r to the apfieal addressed to it. 
by the* (*ounl r\ . Tlaiidvs to its hc'roic te*na.cit \' 
tJi(‘ offensive of the Allies has alrt'ady made* 
brilliant- pie gress . . . and the* (u'rmans are* 
not at \'e*rdun. But the*ir task is not \e t 
Hnishe'd. No h're'nchman will have* e'arned Jiis 
rest so long as t he‘re* I’cmains a- single (*n<’m \' upon 
tlie se)il of Krauce*, of Alsae'e, or Lorraine*. In 
e)rde'r tee e*nabl(* the* tillicd offensive* to de'velo]) in 
fre'e'dom, and lat(*i* on to le ad us to hnal v ict orN’, 
W(' slaill ceentinue'to re'sist tlie* a,s.*-aults of our 
impla-ca-ble* e'lu'niie s. w he>, in spite* of the ^acritice' 



BEFORH DOUAUMONT. 

French Officers watchinif elfect of Artillery fire. 
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BEFORE VERDUN : TAKING SOUP TO THE I IRING-I JNE. 


of tho lialf-million men wliicrh Vt-rduii Jias Tho effort upon (J<*rnuiny niay ))<■» clearly 

alrt'acly cost tlieiii, have not given nj) their vain in(li<*atecl in a few (|u«>tations from tlie G(‘rman 

liopes. And, soldiers of th(* Ele\’entJi Army, yon Press, whieli towards tlie middli* of Jura*, with 

ill not V)C content witli resistance ; you will go tlie Russian viidories in process of ilevelopmeiit, 

on biting in order to koc]) in front of you by a look<‘d at. the great gamble of \ (»rdun with 

constant threat the largest possibk* nuniber of somewhat nn'lancholy eyes. Tlu‘ Koitusrhe 

enemy forces, until the approaching hour of the VolkszeitutKj, for instance*, the chief organ ol the 

general ofTensive has struck. The jiast is a Roman (Catholic (k*ntro ])a.rty, uhich had 

guarantee of tlu"* future; you will not fail in dist inguislK*d its<‘lf fn)m e\en tlu^ rest of tlu* 

your sacred n\issif)n, and you will thus acquire German Press by the virulene^e of its hatn*d of 

further claims iqion the gratitude of your France, ])ublish<'d to\\ards tin* enel of June an 

country, and of the allied nations.’* article he‘aded “ The (hial Not et R<*acln*d, 
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THE ENTRANCE TO FORT ST. MICHEL. 


ill which, after expressing its astonishment at 
llie colossal Russian attacks in Galicia and 
Volhynia, it said : “ On their side, the French, 
in spite of the considerable sacrifices they arc 
making at Verdun, are continuing a resistance 
whicli will take its place among the great 
military feats of all ages. They are proving 
that they will shrink from nothing in order to 
depriv'O us of tlie benefits of our past victories. 
No one knows when or liow' this w’ar wiW finish, 
nor whether ciertain past hopes will be realized. 
It is better not to speak about it.” 

The Hamburger Fremdenblatl, in the same 
strain of censorc'd melancholy, said : “It does 
not matter much if Verdun fall or not. Posses- 
sion of this or of that fortress is of little value. 
What w^e must know is if the w^ar is going to be 
of profit to one of the belligerent Powers, and if 
that profit is worth the price it will cost.” 

Neutral opinion summed up the situation 
(treated by the splendid defence of Verdun in 
the W'ords of a Symnish paper : “ In no sector 
of the vast front which they defend will the 
Germans be able to make a finer effort than that 
of Verdun, and, if they are not victorious in 
front of the great Lorraine fortress, the Empire 


is lost, for it will not have the necessary 
elements for defence against simultaneous 
attack.” 

Perhaps the most striking testimony to the 
value of the stand at Verdun is to be found in a 
study of the disposition of the Allied troops in 
France. Apart from the relief of the French 
trench army by the British the Gennan offensive 
had led to no considerable change. The (Jer- 
mans had every advantage to gain by forcing on 
an attack by the British, by obliging Britain to 
carry out big operations before the training of 
her new Armies and the provision of her new 
artillery rendered such operations advisable. 
They failed in this, as they had failed in driving 
home every one of their partial successes in the 
held. 

The fighting at Verdun w^as by no means over. 
It was destined to remain for long an open sore. 
Both Germans and French saw in it a means of 
relieving pressure on the Somme, but as will be 
seen, the whole aspect of the struggle before 
Verdun was changed when the French and 
British leapt from their trenches on both sides 
of the Somme, in the great offensive that began 
on July 1. 



CHAPTER CXXXIX. 


AUSTRIAN OFFENSIVE OF MAY, 
1916, IN THE TRENTINO: 
ITALIAN POLITICS. 


Thk Winter op 1915- Situation in the Sphinu — The Col di Lana- Capture of the Adamello 
Clacier -Aitstrian (.Vincentration in the Trentino- Analysis of the May Offensive - 
Inadequate Italian Preparations Description of the Austrian (^mns — Threat to the 
Venetian Plain — General Cadorna’s Plans -The New Fifth Army- The Turn of the 
Tide — Austrian Retirement Results of the Campaign — The Politk’al Situation- 
Decline and Fall of the Salandra Government— Italy and Germany— National Demand 
for More Vigorous Prosecution of the War- A National Government tender Roseli i. 


T he first riiontlis of 1910 saw an 
inevitable lull on the Italian front. 
Our Allies had carried on offensive 
operations right up to the turn of 
the 5 ^ear, well beyond tlie limit whieli had 
scorned to be sot by weather conditions, 
but winter could no longer bo defied. Deep 
snow covered the mountains and all the upper 
valleys, and mist began to lie thick on tho lower 
ground, especially on the Isoiizo, preventing 
accurate artillery preparation and support. 
By Christmas men were coming South on leave, 
and they continued to be sent home in relays 
tliroughout tho winter and early sjiring. 

There was a lull during these months, as far 
as heavy fighting went, but all winter through 
the opposing annies were feeling for each other, 
worrying each other, testing each other’s lines 
for weak points, harassing conununications by 
long-range artillery fire, and, above all, working 
to make ready against the coming of spring. 
Only to keep the line on the mountain front 
meant bitter and ceaseless toil; for the snow 
and the Alpine storms imfiosed an effort and a 
strain greater than in any other theatre of war. 
To get food and fuel and clothing up to the 
front lines, at anything from 5,000 to 10,000 feet 
Vol. IX.— Part 107. 


above the sea, implied a struggle that can have 
no jiarallel in warfare. The Austrians were no 
longer tho chief enemy. Frostbite threatened 
continually, and the rigours of a winter at 
extreme altitudes found out any w'oakiiess in 
physique. On tho whole tho liealth of th(^ 
troops was w ondorful. Tho dang(n*s of frost hit 
were minimized by the provision of special fool - 
gear and by insistence upon proper jirccautions, 
wdulo the well-equipped encam|)mcnts that wen» 
huddled among tlio snows gavo adeipiate 
shelter against the terrible driving tempesls tliat 
sweep the Alps in winter. The task of furnish- 
ing supplies was made diflicnilt and dangerous 
by frequent avalanehos. A niimix'r of supply 
trains were buried on tluir way lo the front 
lines, and a loss of this kind was a doubh^ 
disaster. Not only was tho eonvoy destroyed, 
but men at the front had sometimes to go 
hungry and cold for lack of food and fuel, for 
it took time to re-open communications. The 
problem wtis eventually solved, or nearly solved, 
by the construction of lehferlche or Jilovie (they 
went by both names at the front) — aerial cable 
railways that carried a load of nearly half a 
toil. In this way supplies and munitions wore 
rapidly conveyed to the highest points, and 
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AN ITALIAN SIEGE (iUN. 


\Nli(‘i‘(‘ tliis iiK'tliod of transit was possildo 
the (lan^t*r from axahinclu's was largt'ly 
a\'oi(I<‘(l. 

All along tla* front (li<* work of fortification 
and prcparati(ni w(‘nt on. Tho hard -won 
positions oil tiu’ Carso wci*o made much less 

unhealthy ))y the <*onstruction of main and 
(‘ommunication trenches cut deoj) in the rock, 
and hy tlu* <*xca\'ation f)f dug-outs which were 
really “ l)last<*d-outs.” The task of tho Italians 
in t his se<*t t>r had l)(‘(*n made much mon* arduous 
owing to t h(* diOiculty of constructing and 
adapting tnaiclu's as they ad\'anced, and hy 
th(* lack of cover for sup]iorting troops. '^I'licir 
lines won* greatly strengthened during t la- 
winter, and while this ensured smaller losses 
in tla^ (’V('nt of an Austrian attack, flaw also 
pro\'id(‘d a much better “take-off” for a 
forw ard movn‘na*nt . 

Military and political conferc'nces at l*aris in 
March, 10 KJ, following upon M. Jhiand's \ isit 
to Kona-, showt'd that the idea of united and 
simultaneous action had tinally been accepted 
1)\- (*ach na-mlx-r of tlu* Quadrujde Entente*, aial 
in ltal>', as c'lst'w lu*re, tlu* day w la*n all the 
Allies should sti'ike togetlu*r was c'atrerly ex- 
pectc'd. At tlu* tiid (jf March, when the* 
tre nu*ndous ])r(*ssurt‘ brought against tlu* French 
liia-s round Verdun s»*c'me*d almost to go bc-yond 


human resistance*, tlun-e* was a conside*] able^ 
movement in Italy in favour of s(*ialing elirect 
assistane*e? to 1^' ranee*. S(*ne^itor Hum})e*rt'.s ap- 
pe*als in tho French Krt\ss were baeke*d by 
various Italian nenvs])apeis and found s[)e*cial 
support among t he> “ Inte-rv^entionists of the 
Le*ft,” who Tooke*d with favour on any stf*|> 
which sh<.)ulel associate Italy more* e*losely tind 
e*l(*arly with her Allies. As tho military 
authe.)rities, and those* \n hf> \ve*re au piit \^'ith tlu^ 
ge*neral situatiejn, re*tdi/.e*d, anel as e^vents w<*rt* 
later to ])re)ve‘, such a ste*j) would laive done* no 
se-rviee* to the* common eiause>. Jbit tho de‘sire* 
for united action was greDwing ev^er stronge*r, and 
whe*ii the Iteilian guns be*gaii to thunder e.)n the 
Isonzo, at the^ e*nd of March, there was a general 
fe*eliiig e_)f satisfa(*tif)n throughout the euiuntry. 
Tlie heavy bombardment which toejk place, and 
the* infantry actie)ns which fe^lloweel, wert^ in 
lae t e)nly a “ bluff,” the)ugh eonside*rabl(^ lo8S(*s 
we*re^ ineurreul on be)th side*s. No general attack 
was intend(*el ; the incre*ase? of activity wiis ehie) 
te) the* nevN s that Austrian guns w(*re being sent 
fe) France, and it was e*ssential te) prev"(*nt any 
such movM'me*nt. 

lluring April twe) actions of special inte.*rest, 
if ne)t e>f Hrst-chiss impe)rtance, toe)k ])lace* on tlu* 
mountain front. It has Ikcii explained in 
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(.'hapt('r CIX.* how aftor tho taking of t’ol di 
l^ana on Novonibor 9, it was found ini))ossiblo 
to hold tho sinmnit so gallantly won by (’olonol 
Pepj)in() ” ( Jaribaldi. I'ho Italians hold tho 
greater j)art of tho mountain, but the Aust.rians 
still clung to tho far slope ot t he main pjak. It 
was decided to tunnel through tlie peak d{iring 
tho winter months and blo\N th(' Austrian gnr- 
nson off its la-.t foothold on tin* mountain 
which had so(‘n so much hard lighting. Thi^ 
operation, which took tlin'o months to compleb*, 
wa-i entirely successful. A fortnight bcfon‘ the 
work was linished th(^ Austrians iM'aliz<*d th<‘ir 
danger and drovt' counter-mines into the moun- 
tain. One of these was exploded, l)ut its dire<*- 
tion was wrong, and on th(‘ night of A])ril 17 
the va^t Italian miin“ was touclu'd off, and tlu‘ 
fragments of t ht' Austrian position wcn‘ rushe<l 
b_\^ an infantry attack. Tht‘ ]nine crat r was 
1 .”)() feet wide and nearly 50 feet deep. Far sena^ 
days the Austrian arlilhay lire from tlie w(‘st 
ma.de things v(‘rv un(Miniforta.ble for tlie 
Italians, but the new liiu's were soon lirnily 
established, and a furtla'i* 4idviiuc(* was ma.de 
along the ridgc's of Monte Si(‘f and theS<dtsass. 

♦ Vt.l. VII., i>. 70. 


AlvHit (ho timo tliat tlio (’o) di Laim mine 
WU”? nejiring completion, the commaiid(‘r of ii 
‘ grouj) ” of Alpini, Colontd (honhina, was pre- 
])aring an attack that stamls alone in the history 
of mountain waifare. On the western front i<‘r 
<jf the 'lV(‘ntino, tlie Adanadlo range, witli its 
vast glacier, seemed to o]>pose am impai-^^nble 
bairrier between the Itailiains amd tin* vadleys that 
run tlown from it towairds the Atligc*. In tlie 
summer of 1015 small raiiding jaairties liaid 
ftuight on the glacier, aind on the dreary rocks 
that rise above* it, but Oohan*! (hordiina be- 
li(‘\'<'d thait by tliis seemingly impossible route 
tin* Aii^itriain lines might bt* si*riousl\" inxaida’d. 
II is plains wi'ie compromised by the* nt'C(*ssit\^ 
ot d(*taiching the greater ]>aii‘t. of iiis command 
to aim)tli(‘r sjstor of tin* front, but lie dHta*- 
mined to carr\ out the llrst port ion of iiis scia me, 
the* sei/nri* ot the Austriain j)(»silions on tlie far 
side ot the* gla.eier, witli the lessened forces tluit 
rema.in(‘d to him. 

d'hi* huge Adjimello ghM'ie'r is cut by thi’ee 
rock rielges running roughly pairaillel, north amd 
sout.h. 'riii* »‘jist(‘rn amd west-ern ridge.s aire 
almost on t la* edge of the glaci(‘r, amd t hese w en> 
lightly ladd by Aust riam aiml Itailiam po^t.'<. l>ul 



ACROSS A MOUNTAIN TORRENT. 
An Italian surprise-attack across a river. 
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c‘arly in April tlip Austrians sent forward out- 
posts to the eeiitral ridge, which runs from 
J-iobbia Hassa by I-.obbia Alta and Dosson di 
(h*iiova to Mont • Fumo. 'J’hey were not long 
left in jn*ace. On tlie night of April 11, 300 
Alpini, clothed in tlieir white winter uniform, 
l'*ft th<‘ Ilifugio Oaribaldi on skis and reaclied 
tJie glacier by way of the Brizio Bass. Here, at 
10,000 fi*<‘t abov(‘ tlie sea, they entered a region 
tliat is polar in its aspe(^t — and in its severity, 
for here they met witlx a wild Arctic storm. They 
lost their way in the turmoil of wind and snow, 
but kept going all night to escape the death that 
would have gripped them if they stopped. The 
morning found them scattered over the glacier. 
All liopo of surprise was gone, and the Austrians 
had macliino guns on the central ridge. They 
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divided into two columns, and in spite of their 
wt'iiriness and h('avy losses, sue<*eeded in storm- 
ing the Austri*an ])ositions on Lobbia Alta. an<l 
Dosson di (It'iu^N a. The Austrians were nearly 
all kilh*d or <*a[)tur(Ml. ]bit this was only tlu’ 
first step. Se\’t'nte(‘n days later, on the evening 
(»f April 21), 2,b0() Alpini st t out from- the 
Kifugio Daribaldi. It was a Aery clear, starry 
night, and by 5 o’clock in the morning the 
Alpini, who were in three* columns, found them- 
selves under th(' ea.;tern ridge. '^Jdu* central 
column had tin* ea.siest work, d’he Austrians 
had left the liighest point, Crozzon di Lares, to 
slc'lt. ‘ 1 * on a low(‘r saddle*. AVlien they .sighti’d 
I h<^ ^Mpini beneath f hem it was a race for 
the p(*ak, but the Alpini outpaced the enemy 
and were first by a few minutes. By the occu- 
pation <»f the Crozzon tli Iain‘s the lower saddle 
and the Ba-^so di Lares were completely domin- 


ated, and the Austrians made no attem})t to 
attack, retiring eastwards along the ridge that 
runs to the Crozzon d(*l Diavolo. The nort hern 
column had a stiff fight before it could gain 
l^ossession of the Topeti Bass and the peak to 
the north of it, the Crozzon di Fargorida, but 
here, too, tht* Austrians were driven bat^k. Tho 
southern column had a harder task, d’he 
approaching march, by way of “ the Fnglish- 
nu‘n\s Bass,” between the highest peak of the 
Adam(*llo and Corno Bianco, had been longer 
and mon^ diflicult, and the ridgtj that failed tin*, 
advancing troops seemed to make a frontal 
attack impossible. The men were very weary ; 
one or two actually died of exhaustion and 
cold as they moved to the advance. A small 
flanking party was sent out under a voluntet*!* 
officer, and while tho main body advanced 
slowly and drew the Austrian fire, this handful 
of men scaled a rock pinnacle north of the Basso 
di Cavento and turned the enemy’s position. 
When the flanking ]>arty, after a two hours* 
climb, reached their goal, the main body 
sittackc'd furiously, and after a striiggle tliat 
last(*d many hours the position was won. Most 
of tho Austrians were killed or taken prisont*rs ; 
<uily a few succeeded in making th(*ir escape 
a.cross tlu^ Lares glacier. A fortnight lat<'r 
t in* Italians completed tlieir occupation of tlie 
(‘astorn ridge and also occupied the Crozzon del 
Diavolo, the highest point of tJie ridge that 
divides tin* Fargorida and Lare.s glaciers. J’ho 
a(H*oiiiits of the undertaking emphasize tlie 
.support given by the Italian artill<*ry, whi(*h 
had been lioistcd into iinpossibli* ])laees. 
Fven a. battety of six-inch guns had been 
brouglit up to the western edge of tlie Adaiiiello 
glacier. 

Tlie.so arc only tJie barest facts. It is im- 
p(^)ssible to convey in a few words a just idea of 
the skill and toil and liardship involved in the 
conduct of the operations. A volunteer subal- 
t<*rii who was witli the soul hern column found 
tli<* right word ; “ epic.” Imagination must do 
the rest, and oven imagination can only serve 
those who know the glaciers of the high Alp.s, 
not in tho tourist season, but when the year is 
changing from winter to summer. 

As a result of the operations the Italians 
tlominatod tho heads of tho valleys wJiicli run 
down to tJio Val Giudicaria, and particularly tho 
Val di Genova. Tlie occupation of the now 
positions enabled the Italians to threaten from 
the flank the Austrian lines opposing tlie Italian 
advance in the \’al Ihudicaria, and it was hoped 
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l.OWERINC; A WOUNDED SOI DIEK I ROM THE MOUNTAIN HElGilTS. 

An Italian method of lowerin^f the stretchers in a slinjJ along a gniding-rope» On the lower level Red 
Cross orderlies, at a hospital tent, control the descent. 
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THE AREA OF THE AUSTRIAN OFFENSIVE. 


that tiir oporntions iiiiglit Ik^ fruitful uf rusult 
as thn srjisou bccauie mort^ favourable.* 

It has IxM'ii sa.i<l tlait (\)loiiel (liordana had 
to see the withdraAval of tlu' pjreatcr part of liis 
eoniniaiid at the vt'ry inoiiuMit wlaai lu' was 
])reparin^ lu's arduous i‘iit(*rpris(\ This with- 
drawal was du(» to the (*\ pi'etat ion of an Aus- 
trian offensive on an ini[)ortant seale to tJa’s 
east of the Adigt' valley. The Italian IntelJi- 
genee r3('pa,rtinent was aware of a very Jargi' 
t*oneentration of nieii and material in tlie 
lua'^libourliood of 'JYento, and it w^is evident 
that the Austrians were preparing for oj)erati^>ns 
on a scale (piite difh'rent from anything that 
hail b(H'n hitherto sivn on that part of the 
front. In view of tlie tcrra’nt^ tluj gieatest 
po.ssible numl)er of Alpim* troops were dis- 
patcheci to the seeiie of the expected figliting, 
and (.'olonel (hor<lana\s men were s<‘nt to tlie 
Kastern Trent ino. 

♦ (’oluncl (Jionhina vva.s promoted ]Major-(.teiierrtI, and 
transforreil to the tavsterii Trent ino, wht're he was 
shortly afterwards killed. 


Idle Austrian concentration haci been carried 
out very gradually. The Trent ino front had 
]>een reinforct‘fl at the end of November, 101.1, 
and all through the winter troojis and guns wore 
b<*ing (piietly conveyed from the Russian front, 
or from tlie depots and munition faetorie^s within 
the Rinpire. It was certainly the bt3lit*f of the 
Austrian Command that the Russians would be 
incapable of any important offensive action in 
the early summer, and they had every hope 
that they would bt*. able to carry out what the 
heir to the Rabsburg throne, in an address to 
his troo[)s, termed a “ St mj -expeditions^' before 
any danger could threaten from the East. dTe 
Italian Command, of course, knew what^ the 
enemy di<l not know, the re^al condition of the 
Russian armies, and they doubtle.ss a.ssumod 
that the enemy Intelligence Department wa.s 
hotter informed than it actually was. Doubt- 
less, also, they wore misled by the gradualness 
and secrecy with which the Aii.strians carried 
out their preparations. In any event, they 
miscalculated the extent of the coming Austrian 
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effort. They believed in a hard pusJi, and took 
measures to moot it, though on certain parts of 
the line the local commanders had not realized 
the absolute necessity of unlimited spadework, 
in the literal sense. But the Italian C'ommand 
was not prepared for the hamnuT-stroke that 
came in the middle of May. 

On May 14 the Austrians began a very heavy 
bombardment along the whole front from the 
Val Giudicaria to the sea, but it was quickly 
evident, even if it had not already been forc‘- 
seen, that the enemy’s offensive was to b<‘ 
concentrated uijon tlie conn)aratively short 
front between the Val Lagarina ancl tJio \’al 
Sugana, and particularly upon the sector b(j- 
tween the Val Lagarina and the Vp|X‘r Astico. 
On ]\ray 15 the Austrians followed up the initial 
bombardment by massed infantry attacks all 
along this sector. 

Hero it will bo well to recapitulate the infor- 
mation given in Chapter CIX. regarding tin* 
positions which the Italians held in the Eastern 
d’rcntino, and to add a further description of 
the terrain which wan to bo the scene of a long 
and desperate struggle. 

When the Austrian attack began, the Italian 
lino east of the Val Lagarina rai\ from just 
south of Bov’ereto up the Val Terrngnolo north 


of (^ol Santo ((),830 feet), which is the northern 
ridge of the great Pasubio massif (highest point 
7,335 feet), as far as Monte Maronia (5,540 feet) ; 
thence in front- of the Eolgaria group of fortifica- 
tions to Soglio d’Aspio (4,375 feel ). Ereiii Soglio 
d’Aspio it bent hack eastward. The Italians 
had made no iiupre.ssion on the fortified lines 
of the Lavarone 2>hiteau and tlu'ir positu)n.s 
tollowod a lino not far west of the old frontier 
as far ns Cima INIanderiolo ((),()t)5 fe»a ) ; wh<*nc*o 
they ran iiorthwanl across the X’^nlle ^laggio 
and the ^^al Sugana to Monte (’olio, a. [loint 
north-\\t‘st of Bf)rgo ; theneo north eastward 
to the Val Calameiito. 4’here uerc* other 
advanced posts oulsule this main line, hut they 
wore of little imi)or(aiiee, and indeed it is mis- 
leading to term this the main Uik'. tliough it 
was all effectively occ'upied by Palian troops. 
There were e('rtaiii positions, the oeenpatioii 
of whi<*li formerl part of an offensive scla'ine, 
which were obviously unlenahio in the face of 
an Austrian attack in f()rc(‘. Zugna'I’orta and 
the slopes lea»Iing do\^'n to Rovereto formed a 
dangerously exposed sali(‘nt, eommaiided from 
the west hy tiio Austrian 2 >ositions on Biaena, 
on the north hy Monte Ghello, and on tJie north- 
east hy the fortified lines of Pinonehio. The 
linos in the \"al Terragnolo were very much 
ex))os<'<l, and Soglio d'Aspio, flankt^d by the 



ITALIAN TROOPS IN THEIR PIRST-LINE TRENCHES. 





AN ITALIAN COUNTER-OFFENSIVE IN THE TRENTINO : THE RECAPTURE OF ASIAGO. 
Italian troops driving the enemy through the burning streets, which were set fire to by the retreating Austrians. 
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great Lavaroiio-Liisorna plateau on tlie iiortii, 
was praetieally in the air. 'Flic real Italian 
defensive line ran from Serravalle in tlie \’al 
Lagaritia hy ^Nlalga Zugna across the Vallarsa 
to l^isuhio ; from Pasubio by the Horeola l*ass 
to Monte Maggio (5,730 feet), and tlien<*e, 
l(‘aving the exposed frontier, by Monte Toraio 
((), 175 feet ), and Monte ( 'ampoinolon ((>,t)30 feol ) 
to Sf)itz Tonezza (5,512 f(‘et) ; ttaaiee along the 
liiglu‘st part of tlie S(‘tt.e C/oimini plateau t<> 
Cima Portule (7,510 feet), and tluMiee a<*ross tin* 
V’al vSugana to lla^ slopes east (^f the Maso 
st ream. 

Hut this lint' \va.s not satisfactory, espeeially 
th(^sei*tor b<*t\veen the \’al Posinaaial the (’ppi*!* 
Astieo. Kxjierii'iiee had shown that mass(‘d 
infantry attacks, if preceded by a siillieient ly 
shattering artillery fire, ean geiua’ally win a 
footing in the first -line' system of defences. In 
Imcl or nc‘arly level country tlio various liiu's of 
defence may follow one another at very short 
intervals, and the ])n*ak*ng of a. section of the 
front line ni^ed not very greatly affect tht* 
position as a whole, in liilly country the lin(‘s 
of dt*fenci‘ ar<5 <*ondit ioiu'd by the natun* of the 
ground. A second liiu^ ma^' have to bi* a 
considerable distance frean the first, in oriler to 
giv(' its deh'iiders a fair chance of resistance, 
and tiie occaipa.tion of one* dominating point in 
a lino lias a great ta* enVef, than it has in l<‘\cl 
(‘ountiy. (Jood ]>ositions in a mounfainous 
country make the liest line a dehaider can ho|)C 
foi". A bad mouidain position leaves liim much 
v\()rso off than in the jilains. 

Hc'tween the \ al Posina ami tlie Pppei* 
Astieo tiu‘ Italian position was bad. It ha.-» 
airc'ady Ihhmi (explained how tlu' main defence.s 
of the Arsiero plateau had to run along tin* line 
Monti* Maggio, IMonte 'Foraro. Monte Pam- 
pomolon. Spitz l^onezza.. Hut this defensive 
lim* had nothing to back if. 'Fhe ground falls 
away south-eastwards in a. long glacis that 
drops st(U'j)ly at last to the Posina valley on 
the soutli and thc^ Astieo on the east. 'Fhe 
position was bad by nature, and only the most 
car(dul and complete preparation could have 
mad(^ it a r(*ally stout bulwark against a (h*(er- 
mined atta<-k. And that pre]>aration was 
lacking. 

In th(^ first place, the Italians were short of 
guns. 'Fhis sliortage had handicapj^ed them 
in their attacks on the Isonzo line, and it had 
not yet been made up, though great progress 
had been effected in the output of war material, 
and Franco liad supplied some heavy how it - 



(JENHRAL PKCORldJIRAHDI. 

Commanded the First Army, 

z(‘rs of a now type. In tlu* second ])lacc*, the 
dispositions taken by the goii(*ral eommamling 
the First Army, and by scaia* of the local <*om- 
manders, woio not tinlv insuf1iei(*nt, hut, as 
far as 1h(\v went, unskilful. 

In (’ha[)t(‘r (dX. it wa-« said that in flun'r 
gallant orf(*nsi\(‘ acti<ais on the* Isonzo in 11M5 
the Italians iiad sufferi'd from a laelv of techni- 
(pi(^ in tr(‘n<‘h warfan*. Hut llje ainiies on the 
Isonzo, ollicers and men, had heoii gi’adually 
hammeretl Viy tln^ str(*s.s of haid lighting into 
spk*mlidl> efruMoiit weapons, widl able to doal 
with tlie new conditions of war. In the 'Fn*n- 
fiiio it w as otln‘rw ise. d'liere had heeii ii good 
deal of dc-sultory lighting and a, grc'af. deal of 
artillery work throughout the yc'ar that had 
ela[)sed since* (ho Taginning of the wai*. Hut 
no .s<‘rious oflensivt^ had b«‘<*n und<*ilaken b\ 
t ho Italians, and the* en(*in\' had ik^nct e\c*n 
tested till* Italian lim‘s. It s<7*ms certain that 
(ic*nc*ral Kol»(*rto Hrusiiti, the (Ic-m'ral in c*oni- 
inand of the* First Army, hud failc*d to realize* 
the*, nature* of a mode*rn ofteiisive* ejii the grand 
se-ale, and (hat some of his otiice rs wore* eepially 
laekieig ill insiglit. it is unel(*rs(ood that 
(Jenerul Jiriisati fully heli<*vi‘d in the* immine*n(o 
of the Austrian offensive*, unlike some of his 
subordinateis, who (le*elare*d it to be practically 
impossible. If this be true, there* is the less 
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i»xfMiso for the condition of unprcparedness in 
which a pari of the front un<lcr his command 
was found to be 

It has l)eon saitl that the Italian Command 
miscalciiIaUMl the extent of the coming ofTen- 
si\’e. (ientTal Cadorna was correctly informed 
of the number of enemy troops concentrated 
in the Trentino, and he had detailed suflicient 
reinforcements to cf>po with the attack which 
h(* expected, lie did not expect, howev'cr, 
the iinmcjiise weight of artillery which was 
massc'd upon tlie front between tlie Val Laga- 
rina and the \’al Sugana. It would appear, too, 
that he did not (exactly antici])ate the direction 
of the Austrian attack. The Austrian concen- 
tration at Trento, and the excellent .system of 
roads whicli })ranches south and south-f^ast- 
wanls through tlu^ l^^astern Trentino, permitted 
an attacking force to be tlirown at any point 
on the Italian line. 'I'lie Italian Integral com- 
munications in t he uplands were not fa-vourable. 
A great d<‘al had been flone in the way of making 
roads, but th(^ lie of tlie country complicated 
the probhan. (General Cadorna’s strategh* 
resc‘r\'os had to be con(*entrat<Hl in the plain, 
and from the course of tlie tigliting which fol- 
lowed it seems that he laid rather ex|iected the 
main Austrian i‘f forts to be directed against 
the wings of the Italian forces in thc^ Kastt‘rn 
'rnaitino, along the paralh‘l highways of the 
\'al Lagarina and th(^ X'aJIarsa on the west, 
and the \'al Sugana on the (Mist. lie had good 
grounds for sui-h a calculation. Tlu*rv is a 
railway both in the \"al J.,agarina and in the 
Val Sugana, and tlu* Icrrain in the centre is 
\ (a*y diflicult for heavy artilU'rj'. An enxM.dop- 
ing inovenuait on the whole more likely 

than a drive at the centr(\ 

J'owards tlu^ end of Aja’il (hMioral Cadorna 
transfernMl his quarters to the First Army. It 
may la* d(*duced that la* was not .satislicMl with 
th(* dispositions tak(‘n, for within a few' days 
({(‘iieral Hrusati was diqinA’ed of his command,* 
and (Jent^ral P(‘cori-( liraldi was appoint(.*d to 
the First Army. (li'iuTal F<*cori-(liraldi liad 
laxai under a cloud when the war began, lie 
hail b(*i*n s(*nt home in disgrace from Tripoli 
at th<* end t>f JOll, on grounds which it was 
diHicult to rocogni/e as adequat(% and there is 
too mucli reason to beliexe that political con- 
siderations led to his recall, (leneral Cadorna 

*♦ (ilcacral Briisati was j)lact‘d a diftposizhne on May 1.3. 
On May -r> Ins ease was (Iclilwratod by tho (^abinet. and 
lia was retired from tlie Army )>y a special l Jov(*rnincnt 
decree. 


had always lield a very high opinion of General 
Pecori-Giraldi, and when the war broke out 
he was giv'cn a division in re.scrve. He W'as 
soon transferred to tho front line, wdiere his 
work earned him promotion to the eommand 
of an army eorjis. He was now to l)e tested 
\'ery si*\'erely. He took over the First Army 
too late to he able to repair tlie defieiencies in 
the preparations made by liis prodoeessor, 
and before lu* had time to grip liis eommand 
tho enemy hJow' fell. 

The bombardment w hieli opened the Austrian 
olTeiisive came* as a vc‘ry unw(‘Ieoinp surprise 
to the defending anny. It was at onee evident 
that the amount of heavy and nu'dium-ealibre 
artillery at tlu^ enemy's disposal was viay large 
in }3ro]iortion to his numbers, and the storm of 
high explosive* wJiich was directed against the 
Italian lines soon found out the weak spejts. 
The conc(*ntration of Austrian artillery was 
(*ertainly formidable. W’cll over 2,000 guns 
(one detailed aceount wliich should be correct 
put the number in tlu* Trentino at 2,400) 
were eoll(H‘ted on a front of less than .‘10 miles. 
Of tliese nearly 800 w’(‘r(^ of medium or larg(^ 
calibre. There w'(*re not i(*ss than 40 12-incli 
Skoda how itzers on t lu^ narrow front, and in 
addition tlu*re were three, or possibly four, 
German 420's, arid a couple (4' 15-iucli naAal 
guns. At least (*ig]ilei*u Austrian di\'isi(.)ns 
wu're coiu'ent rated in the 4V(*ntiiio, and the 
attacking force which wmvs thrown against the 
front between the Val J.iagarina and the Val 
Sugana ccjiisisted of 15 divisions, all of tlu*m 
j)ick('d first -lino troops. Jii all some ,‘150,000 
men wen* launched uj)o!i the Sfraf ’expedition. 

It was soon clear that tlu* main drive was t<^ 
be ill the centre*. !No ft'wer than 30 (jf tlu* 
305’s \vi*ro massed on tlu* Folgaria and Lavarone 
plateaux. In tliis sector, too, wer(^ tlu^ 420’s, 
and the big naval guns. One of the latter 
was ]ilaced at Cost’ Alta, near the road that 
runs from Monte Roveix? to X'ezzcna under the 
old fort of Ihisa di V(*rle. From this point 
15-in. shells were flung into Asiago, 11 miles 
away. A torrent of higb-i*xplosivc was poured 
unceasingly tm the main Italian positiems, 
and tlu* roads leading iij> to tlu^m on the 
Asiago and Arsicro ])latcaiix were siibje(;ted 
to a very severe tir de barrage. 

As the Austrian infantry attack developed 
the Itiilians withdrew' from their advanced 
positions, taking heavy toll of the enemy 
before they went. The first forw'ard move- 
ments took place on tlu* wings, against Zugna 
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INFANTRY ADVANCING UNDER HFAVV SHRAPNEL FIRE. 

A concealed Italian machine ^Jun assisting on advance. I he advancing infantry, on all fours, are 
carryiniS baf<s filled with sand on their backs lo protect them from the flying bullets. 


Torta and t]\o Anm^ntera i’idj?o (south of 
tlie Brcnta, b(‘t\vc‘on Levieo and Koncogno). 
The Italians lost a good many ])risoner.s in 
the outlying positions near Kovereto. \v1i«t(* 
they counter-attat^ked several times, but. the 
tmemy paid dearly for tlie ground won. On 


May 17 liv(‘ separat.e infantry attacks on /ugna 
Tortfi wen' repulsed with laiivy loss, Init 
the following day Zugna '^Forta was evaeuat(‘d, 
the Italians retiring \ij)on tjieir pre|)ared 
positions at Malga Zugna. Tlie Armentt*ra 
ridge was evaenab'tl two days later. Mean* 
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COUNT OF TURIN (on ri|{ht) 
In Command of Italian Cavalry. 


wliil") tli(^ Au.strinii luhnnco in iho c.*oiitro was 
(Involoping niulcT covt^r of a rM*asek'ss fiir* from 
guns of ovory oali})!’^. On May 18 Uu* lino 
runnijig ni>rtlu>arcl from jMont.o ]\Ia.ggio to 
Soglio (VAsj)i() was abandoned, in aocordanet* 
w ith expectat ion, Init tli(‘ frdlow ing day a 
\(‘r\' serious loss bef<‘ll the Italians, wJio were 
dri\ en oft t he Monte Toraro- -Monte Oampo- 
lon-Spiiz Tonezza lin(\ This w as the sector of 
the Trent-ino frojit wliere pre[)aration had 
Ix'on s|)(‘cia.lly necessary and wliei-e it Juul 
been notably lacking. 'The l,roops, witiiout 
ade(|uate clover against the storm of heavy 
slu'lls, ha.d lit.tl<‘ eliancc', and they were further 
hanthcappe<l by a sliortagt* of field and nK>untain 
artilk'ry. 'The position seems to ha^ e been 
a.!ranged us though the Italians w<*re on tin* 
oifensive. riu; big guns were well forward, 
and bhen^ w^ere not (‘uough field and mountain 
guns to iiold back Hit* advancing masses of the 
enemy. Ont^ brigade broke under the tre- 
mendous strain ; tlie Austrians gained a footing 
t>n the main Italian line Ix'fore reinforcements 
liould arrive, and took a vi^ry considerable 
numlier of prisoners. The Italian centre was 
now practically gone, and the Austrians were 
pressing hard on tlie left. Tlie Italians liad 
falk'ii back from Col Santo ufjou Pasubio, 
ami both here and against Coni Zugna a very 
strong attack was diwtdoping. lletwecn the 


Astico and the \"al Sugana the fighting w^as now 
equally ' furious. The Italians were holding 
their own, and had succeeded in w inning back 
various points that they liad lost in the first 
onslaught. But the whole position was pre- 
judiced by the loss of the only line that could 
<ietV‘nd the Arsiero plateau, and our Allies 
w'crc" outgunned in the Sette Comuni as well 
as farther south. On IMay 20 the Austrians 
})us)u‘d farther forward through tht' hole in 
the cemtre, occupying the Cimon dei Laglii 
and the Cima di Mesole. Tlioy also occupied 
the Borcola Pass. The Alpini on the Costoii 
dei Laghi, between the Boreolsi, and Mont<' 
Maggio, repulsed a detennined infantry attack, 
l)ut their jjosition was quite untc'nable, and 
they were* w ithdni.wii. 

Oil IVlay 20. after Mie break in the ceiitri', 
< iencral Cadorna, who had assumed su])r(‘nie 
control of the opeuat ions, dt'cided to withdraw' 
liis w'holo centre line. His plan involved a 
considerable sacrifice of ti'iritory, but lu* had 
little alternative. A counter attack upon tlu^ 
Cainpoinoloii-Spitz Tonozza ])ositi()ns, delivered 
by rt'servos who had b(‘cn Imrrii'd to the spot, 
had failed, and it was osential to liiul fa\ t)urabU^ 
positions for furlhei’ resistaiK^c'. It has been 
explaiiu'd tliat th(' i)lateau falls right away 
from the Campoinolon line until it drops into 



THE DUKE D'AOSTA 
With his son, Prince Amadio, at the front. 
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ENTRANCE TO AN ITALIAN GENERAL’S UNDERGROUND OUARTBRS. 


the Posina and Astico vall<‘ys. It was to tlio 
soutli of the Posina and east of ilie Astieo that 
(Jeneral Cadorna traced his new line. Bid tin's 
retreat implied a corresponding withdrawal 
in the Sette Coiuuni, and the line' chosen ran 
from Oima Portulc, east of the\'al d’Assa, and 
I'ast and south of Asiago. 

On May 21 the wnthdrawal began, and it was 
conducted witho^ much interference from 
the enemy, who had suffered vi'ry heavily, 
and w'ere engaged in consolidating the positions 
they had w^on. By jVIay 24 the Italians were, 
for the most part, south of the Posina and l ast 
of the Astieo and the Assa, leaving only skeleton 
rearguards to contain the enemy’s advane<‘ as 
long as possible. Hut the situation was still 
far from satisfactory. There was no time 
to dig in deeply on the new positions ; the 
Austrians had a great prepondi'rance in artillerv, 
and it w^as clear that in a few days at most 
the second phase of the attack would begin, 
with the* Austrians coming downhill. Moreover, 
everything hung uy^on the wrings holding firm, 
and the Austrians were attacking Pasubio and 
the Coni Zugna ridge with very large forces 
and many guns. Pasubio was now a salient, 
for the Austrians hod pushed up tlie Vallarsa 


towards the old frontier between Pasubio mid 
Monte di Mi*zzo. 'Thi'y wen‘ hurling infantry 
attacks up th(‘ (aistiTii slojies of the Coni 
Zugna-Cinui Mezzmia riilge, and it was (*.l('ar 
that i‘ven mori' di‘t<‘rmin(Hi efforts w’(‘re still 
to come both hero and at Pasubio, which was 
iindt'r a very ht'avy boinba.rdiiu'nt. The troo]is 
that had withdrawn to tlu' south f>f tla^ Posina 
depended absolutely upon Pasubio standing 
fast, and if any serious progress were to b(‘ 
made by the enemy in the Vallarsa, Pasubio 
w as gone. 

'riie position was <*rit.ieal, and (Jeneral 
(’adorna had to contemplati' the possibility of 
the Austrians reaching the Venetian j)lain. On 
the morning of May 21 he gave the order to draw 
up])lans for the formation t>f a new' Army, to b<J 
cfineentrated in the Vici‘nza district, and by 
midday on May 22 the plans were finished and 
approved and the necessary ortlers gi\ en. 'J’he 
formation of this new^ Army will be d<‘scribc’d 
later on ; for the moment it is (‘iiough to say 
tliat it was in ])lace, and ready, by June 2. 

But meanwhile things were going badly on the 
Italian right, or rather on tht' riglit of tlie centre, 
in the liighlands of the Sette Comuni. On the 
extreme right, in the Val Sugana and among 

107—3 
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the hills to the north, the Italians had retired 

• 

slowly and methodically to the positions chosen 
on the hills east of the little river Maso, which 
falls into the Hrenta near Strigno. They had 
dealt the enemy some shrewd blows as they 
retired. But by May 24 the Austrians were 
pressing liard upon tht? Italian positions to the 
east of the Val d’As.sa. On the following day 
they succet^ded in advancing to the north of the 
valley, brc'aking the J*ortul(^ line and occupying 
the height of Corno di Caiiijjo Verde (0,815 ft.). 
Owiiig‘to a misunderstanding the Alpini evacu- 
ated the practically impregnable positions of 
(•iina Undid (7,140 ft.) and Oiiiia Dodici 
(7,010 ft.) before the Austrians attacked ; but 
the mistake was of little consequence, for on 
May 20 the Austrians, attacking to the east of 
thci V'^al d’Assa, su(;(!eed(^d in driving the Italians 
back from the whole range? niiining down from 
(V)rno di Campo N'erde to Monte Meatta, 
betw^oen the Val d’Assa and the Valle di (laU 
inarara. Ow'ing to this success of the enemy 
( 'iina Undici and ( -iiria Dodici w'ould have had 
to be abandoned in any cast'. Tlie fighting on 
May 26 was very stiff, and both sides lost heavily, 
blit tii(^ Italians w ere still completely outgunned. 
They retired across the (Jalmarara, leaving 
behind them a number of prisoners who wero cut 
off from retrt'at, and it w'as clear already that 
tlit?y would have to go farther still. On May 27 
the enemy (?ross(?d tin? low er w aters of the ( lal- 
marara torrent and o(!cupied ])art of Monte 
IVlosciagh (or Moschicce). A very fierce struggle 
took place on this mountain on May 27 and 28. 
The Italians fought very stubbomly, and In fore 
they finally withdrew’ farther east a brilliant 
counter-att-aek by the 141st Kegiment (Catan- 
zaro brigade?) succeodi'd in bringing away two 
batteries w hich had bei n isolated. 

But the word w’as still : “ do back.” Oeneral 
(^adorna required time for the assembling of his 
new anny, and deiicral Pocori-CJiraldi had to 
gain it for his chief. He had to hold the Aus- 
trians for a fixed time, but he had always to be 
a!)le to extri<‘ate his troops, lie had to keep 
his lines intact in order to lU'niiit the foimation 
of the new’ liiu‘s bthind him. When too hard 
]jrossed he had to fall back as long as there wore 
positions left for him to fall back uj^ion ; the 
time had not yet come for his men to die where 
they stood on the uplands of the Sette Comuni. 

On the left, and on the left of the centre, tiiat 
time had already come. On May 24, after a 
very heavy bombardment, the Austrians 
attacked all along the line from Coni Zugna to 


Pasubio. They came forw’ard in masses, in the 
early morning, against both sides of Coni Zugna, 
against the Pass that divides Coni Zugna from 
Cima di Mozzana — the Passo di Buole — and 
against Pasubio ; but they were everywhere 
repulsed w ith heavy loss. Before midday they 
renewed the attack against Passo di Buole, but 
w’ere again flung back, and the Italians, counter- 
attacking, occupied the position of Parmesan, 
south-east of the I’ass, on the northern slope of 
Cima di IVlezzaiia. The artillery thimdered all 
day, and on the following morning the enemy 
came again to the assault, in (?omj)act masses. 
A brigade w hich w as sent against the Passo di 
Buole was literally exterminated. None w’cnt 
back. For six days the lighting continued, 
practically w’ithout ceasing. The enemy show’cd 
the utmost bravery, but nothing could shake 
the resistance of the 37th Division (Sicilia and 
Taro brigades — 01st, 02nd, 207tli, 208th regi- 
ments) who occupied the Zugna ridge. It was 
old-fashion€'d fighting, except for the guns, for 
the trenc?hes were makeshift affairs, where they 
existed at all, and when th(? f'lKuny approached 
the Italians leapt at them with the bayonet. 
On May 30 the Austrians made their last attack 
in mass on the Passo di Buole. Again and 
again they came up the sloj^es, but the 02nd and 
207th regiments, w'ho held the Pass, never moved 
a yard, exce])t when they dashed forward to 
finish their w ork w itli the bayonet. On this day 
alone it is calculated that 7,000 Austrians were 
killed, and during the six days’ fighting they lost 
some 40 ])er cent, of their infantry effectives in 
this sector. After their failure on June 30 their 
efforts slackened and their methods changi-d. 
They came forw ard in lines ii^^^tead of in masses, 
and it almost seemed as though their attacks 
were rather directed to keeping the Italians 
occupied than inspired by any real hope of 
suecess. Stubborn fighting still w^ent on, but 
the fury and int:msity of the enemy’s onslaught 
w’ere dulled. 

I’he resistance at the Passo di Buole was more 
than a splendid feat of arms. It saved Pasubio, 
and on the fate of Pasubio depended the fate of 
the Italian line south of the Posina. All the 
weight they eould bring to bear w as flung by the 
Austrians against tliis bulwark. For weeks the 
heavy guns thundered against the Italian posi- 
tions, and w^ave after wave of massed infantry 
was dashed to i^ieces against those granite lines. 
The Austrians advanced from Col Santo along the 
great ridge ; they came up from the Val Terrag- 
nolo by the Borcola Pass, from Anghebeni and 




ITALY'S MOUNTAINEERS. 

Alpini scaling the rugged mountain sides on the Austrian front. 
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ASPHYXIATING GAS CYLINDERS AND 
GRENADES 
Captured by the Italians. 

Chu'sa in tho VallarHu. For threes we< ks they 
oiitnnmborod t.h(3 Italians by four to one in this 
sector, and their artillery superiority was 
immense, as all along the front. But neither 
nifissod men nor massed guns, nor both toge^hc^r, 
could break a way through. 'Fhe conditions 
w’t*m terrible for both sides, for in May and June 
snow still lay deep on the high ridges. Italians 
and Austrians struggled in the snow, but the 
Italians had also to sleep in the snow, and tliere 
wc^re often 200 cases of frostbite in a day. Tlie 
defenders knew the iji\mense importance of their 
task. They knew that if the Pasiibio angle were 
smashed in the Austrians would almost inevit- 
ably roll up the ttalian line soutli of th(' I’osina, 
and fitid two good open roads to the plain by 
way of Valli di Signori, wliile the Lower Astico 
would also be freed for the enemy’s advance, 
f'hey knew what depended upon their standing 
fast, and they stood — stood like the everlasting 
hills upon which so many earned a glorious 
grave. When the details of the fighting in the 
Trentino are forgotten by all save those who 
make a study of military history, Italians will 
remember, and Italy’s Allies should remember, 
how the troops on Zugna and Pasubio blocked 
the advance of the Austrian right and so held 
up the tide of invasion. 

It hils already been said that on May 24 
the Italians had practically completed their 
w’ithch’awal from the region betw’een the 


Posina and the Astico and were concentrating 
south and east, respectively, of these two 
streams. On the same day the Austrian 
artillery opened fire from the positions on the 
Monte Maggio-Campomoloii line, from which 
the Italians had been driven five days before, 
and the infantry were already pouring down 
the slopes of the tilted plateau. On May 26 
the enemy entered the hamlet of Bettale on 
the Upper Posina, and occupied the south- 
i‘asterii limb of the Tonezza plateau, that 
rise.s sheer-sided, like an immense battleship, 
)>etweeii the liio Froddo and the Astico, and 
ends in tlu^ peak of Monte Cimone (4,031 ft.), 
completely dominating the Arsiero basin. 
The next day they were down in the Astico 
\ alley and close upon Arsioro. On May 28 
tiie Austrians oro.ssod the Po.sina in force, and 
on the following day battle was joined all along 
tht' slopes to the south of the stream. Par- 
ticularly heavy fighting took place beneath 
Sogli di Campiglia and Pria Fora (5,415 ft.), 
and the Italians fell back on tho mountain line, 
which they had orders to hold at all costs. 
Tliis line ran from F’orni Alti (tho extreme 
eastern section of the Pasubio mnasif) by the 
C-olle di Xomo (3,438 ft.), Monte Spin (4,030 ft.), 
and MaJga Vaeearezze (4,730 ft.) to Pria Fork ; 
it was practically the last lino of dofenco in 



IN THE TRENCHES. 
Firing a big Italian gun. 
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the mountaiiLs. Bohiiicl Malgu Xoiuo an<l 
Monte Spin lay the Val Leogre. Behind Malga 
Vaccarezze and Pria Fora the line IMoiitt' 
Cogolo (5,390 ft.)> Monte Novogna (5,04(3 ft.), 
and Monte Brazome (4,028 ft.) formed the 
very la.st bulwark. Beneath lay Seliio and 
the Venetian plain. 

The Italians withdrew from the \*alley on 
the evening of May 29, and the troops that 
wore ordered to occupy Pria Fon\ lost tluar 
way ill the dark. Instt'ad of reachitig t ho main 
height they striark too far to th<^ south and 
halted on Monte Ciove, the ridge that runs 
towards Novegna and Brazome. When daA\n 
came Pria Fora frowned on them from the 
north, and the Austrians were in possession. 
Pria For^i is only about 200 ft. higlier than the 
southern ridge, but the dro[) is almost pn*- 
eipitous, except for a narrow a]iproach, and the 
enemy Avas already in force, having come n[) 
the easy northern slopes. A desperate attack 
failed to win the main height and th<^ rtalians 
wt're thrown back on Monte (.■iov<^ 

The position looked bad. Monte (5c)v<* 
lay bare to the Austrian fire from l*ria Fora as 
well as to the heavy artilhay across thc^ Posina, 
and it seernotl almost untenahk*. But rein- 
forcements were sent up and the order Avas 
given by the general commanding th(‘ sector 



AN ITALIAN PATKOL, 
With machine ^un, in the Trentinu. 



ITALIAN TRANSPORT 
In a Mountain Pass. 


that then' must he no going back. June I 
seemed a happy date for the Austriams. Pria 
Fora nof only commanded the Italian positions 
to the south; it h)okod down upon the Lower 
.Vstieo from the west, and Monte (V'ugio on tlu' 
other of the valley Avas alreacly threatened 
by the troop.s coming down the Fppor Astico. 
Punta Corbin had boon evacuated by the 
Italians two days Ix'fore, and the enemy Avtav 
sprt'ading oxer tlu^ sout h-Avc'stern corner of 
the Asingo [)lafc*aii, north-c'ast of Arsiero. 
On .luno 1 the Austrian (N)mmand issutul an 
Army Order to the troops in tln' Posina sec tor, 
saying that only oni^ mountain remained 
betAvet'ii them and th(* plain, 

Th<^ Italian liiu' ran across the JajwcT Astico, 
just below Arsk'ro frenu Monte, Brazome by 
(^naro, \"('lo d'Ast ico, Segla*, and Schiri to the* 
slop('s of Monte Cc'ngio, and hen*, too, the- tight 
Avas soon raging, only four mih's from where 
tht* A'allty giv(^s <iii to tlu', Viiicriitine plain. 
On .hmc> 1 a furious storm of shells was liurlc'd 
against the whole Italian line from Colic di 
.\omo to Bocclu'tte, at the* (*ntrance to the 
plain, an<l determined infantry attacks Avere 
d(*Iiv(*red against iNIonte Spin and the Seghe- 
Schiri line. They were throvAii back Avith 
heaxy loss. The Italian artillery, jjarticularly 
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the field artillery, had been strongly reinforced, 
and shrapnel fire wrought havoc among the 
d(‘ris(^ columns of the enemy. Hut ("erigio was 
})(*irig hard pressed from the north, whore the 
Austrians occu|;i(*d Monte 13arco. 

In the S(‘tto Cornuni the Italians were still 
falling back. Asiago had been evacuated on 
May 28, and the n^tireinent across the (hil- 
inarara was followed by a further retreat across 
th(? [)arallel valleys of Xos and Campomulo, 
the Austrians occMipying Mont<^ Haldo (5,450 ft.) 
and Monte Kiara (5,815 ft.) on May 30, though 
the Alpini still ndainod a footiiig on the latter 
mountain. Fart her north, on .bine I, the enemy 
advanced eastwards from Monte Mandrielle 
(5,100 ft.) on to Austrian b'rritory. The move 
sounfis peculiar, but it is (ixplained by the 
fact that here they ent(T(‘d one of the strategical 
wedges secured by the frontier of 18(>(>- a 
wedge thrust forward down the Hrenta. I’lie 
enemy wen^ now less than four miles from the 
Val Sugana at a point well btdiind the Italian 
main line of d('fence in that valley. Hut com- 
m inications were bad in this region, and they 
were to make little more [irogross Iiore. Xor 
Avas the (ilraz Army (’orps, wdiich iiad pushetl 
ba(^k the Italians across the Val Camiiomulo, 
to gain many further laurels. 

More to the south, liowev'er, the position 
still seemed critical for the Italians. Des- 
perate lighting was going on below Asiago. 
A brigade of Sardinian Grenadiers was clinging 
to Monte (Vngio, attacked from north and 
west, and on tlie plateau to the north-east, a 
little west of the steam-tramway lino that 
runs to Asiago from tho plain, tho hill of Hel- 
monte was taken and retaken several times. 
It seemed as though the Italians must ])e 
driven taistward across tho Val C^anaglia, as, 
indeed, they wore on Juno 3, but on that very 
day General Cadorna announced that tho 
Austrian offensive had been stopped all along 
the line. His now' Army' was ready, and he 
liad taken the measure of tho enemy. A 
fortnight’s heavy figliting liad shown him that 
his troops and their leaders could do what lie 
asked them, and he expressed his confidence 
in them by tho co7n7nuni(jue which he issued to 
tho w'orld. There were many days’ bitter 
dofensiv'O fighting in front of tho Italians. 
They were still to fall back a littlo way in tho 
Sotte Comuni, but no position of first-class 
importance was to bo lost. Wliero they with- 
drow there was ample room for retreat, and it 
was now General (-adorna’s game to draw 


and hold tho cnomy well inside the salient 
that their great driv'e had made. 

The soutliern half of the final lino, from 
which there was to be no withdraw'al, has 
already been indicated. It ran from Zugna to 
I^asubio, thence eastwards to the Val d’Astico, 
crossing the valley near Velo d’Astico ; thence 
bending backwards to east of the V^al (’ana- 
glia. Here it ascended the rim of tho Asiago 
plateau and ran by Monte Pan (4, ,51 5 ft.) and 
Magnaboschi (4,420 ft.), south of tho Asiago 
basin, to the Val Fronzela ; thence north-east- 
wards to Moiib* Lisser (5,310 ft.). From liore 
the line turned north-westward, along tho 
edge of the high, bleak tableland that drops 
to the Val Sugana, to beneath the line that the 
enemy had established along the frontier peaks, 
fn tracing this line Gt'neral (’adoma had issued 
th(' foHovving Army Ordi'r : “ Rena mber tliat 
here wo defend the soil of our country and tlu^ 
honour of the Army, ddiese positions are to 
be deftndt'd to the d(‘ath.” His troops did 
not fail him, and while they stood and dit d he 
])re])ared his count er-stroke. 

43ie Fifth Army w as asst inbk'd on the plain, 
comj)l(d.e in all its details, ])y June 2, exactly 
ten days after tho order for its formation was 
givt'ii. Great reserv’cs had been concentratt'd 
in the w ar zone ; In tween the Tagliamt rito 
and tlie Isonzo in readiness for the offensive* 
that was being pre'pareel against Gorizia and 
the Garsej ; c'ast of the* 1’agliamt‘nto, on central 
positions that allowed a epiick mov'e tt) any j)art 
of the? front ; and in the* permane*nt depots e)f 
tho ne)rt]i. Hy the night e)f May 22 the w hole 
of tlie Venetian plain was amove with tre>e)[)s 
anel their transport - the* ijiimense transport 
re*([uired by modern war. In 10 days more* 
than half a million men, w ith guns, ainmunitiem, 
and provisions, witli countless mote^r 
and endless trains of mule -transport, were 
rcaely in the plain te) meet the enen\y. It was 
a magnificent feat of eirganization and energy. 

Hut by .Juno 2 (:Sen(‘ral (’ade)rna knew' that 
the enemy would never reach tho plain, if, 
indeed, that was their real f)bjective. In 
aiidition to forming the Fifth Army he had 
been able to draw on other resi*rves to reinforce 
the lengthening line in the uplands, and fill tho 
gaps. For days the w'onderful motor transport 
of the Italians was moving men and machine- 
guns and amimmition up to tho mountains, 
while behind them, more slowly, came artil- 
lery, and more artillery. The most amazing 
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fact, or at least tlie most spectacular, was the 
transference of an entire division by motor, in 
a single nigiit, from tlu* (^vrnic Alps to the 
Pasubio district. These reinforcements wt‘re 
enough to hold the enemy, and tlu' duty of tho 
Fifth Army became oftV^nsivt*, n^jt dt‘fensi\(\ 
On June 2 the Fiftli Army was ready in th(' 
])lain, but to prc'pare the forward move took 
10 days more. Th<' diflicailties of transport 
were enorimms. The ..Asiago platt'au in par- 
iitailar is very scantily sujipliid witli water, 
'rile troops already t[u‘re luul sidfert'd jma h 
from thirst, and it was <‘ss<‘ntial to assurt* an 
a.d('(pialu' water supply for th<' gre atly -ilH•r«•a^< d 
for<*(‘s which were soeni to b<‘ thrt>wii against 
the Austrians. And new roads liad to be made' 
for traiis])ort, or old tra(*ks \\i<le‘ned, for tln‘ 
existing roiids would not s('r\’<‘ ( lcn<‘ra l ( 'adorna*s 
purpe>se. This ])urpose was (,o take* tlie enemy 
on both flanks to (mhiu*. ii[) to tlu* Asiago 
plateau on the* right, and drive* at Fol Santo 
on tlie left. J'he plan re‘(]uire‘d minute* and 
eaivful preparation, and during the' interval 
betwee*n plan a-nd action tho Austrians hani- 
mered unceasingly at the* Paso bio, Posina, 
Astieo and Asiago line*s. 


For Hftee'n days the fighting in the Posina 
sector was lieavy and eeuitinuous. Kver\' 
morning the' Austrian guns e>pe*ne'd fire at t). .‘lb 
precisely, anel the' be)mbardnie‘nt. iu*ve'r ce'ase el 
as long as daylight lasted. On June 2, J and 
4, the* e'ne my eleli\ ei*ed ma.sse‘el infeUitry attae-ks 



ITALIAN CAVALRY PATROL IN THE MOUNTAINS. 
Top picture ; An officer studying the surrounding country. 



THE OPPOSING FORCES IN THE HIGH ALPS. 

party of Austrian troops swept away by an avalanche, due to the gradual melting of the snows. On the left is a party of Italian troops in the trenches. 
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on various parts of the front, from Collo di 
Xomo to Schiri in tho Astico valley, but they 
were imsiiccessful everywhere. On the night 
of June 4-5, while a violent storm was raging, 
a furious attack was thrown against Monte 
Ciove and IMonto Brazorne, supported by a 
hail of shells. The Italians never moved, 
though they were very highly tried, and a 
similar attack on the night of June 5 had a 
similar result. The next three days were 
quieter, and on June 9 the Italians were able 
to push forward a little and improve their 
positions in tho Monte Novegna sector of tho 
line. June 10 and 11 were comparatively 
quiet days, but a terrific bombardment began 
on June 12, and tlic Austrians attacked all 
along the line. Their efforts were especially 
directed against Monte Ciove, and at one time it 
seemed as though tho position could not bo 
held. It was swept and torn by shell, the 
enemy were advancing in mass, and the 
brigadier in command sent back word that the 
pressure was likely to be too strong. The 
reply of the general commanding the sector was 
stem and peremptory, and it had the necessary 
effect. But they wore anxious hours. All 
tele[)honic communications had been destroyed 
by the storm of shells. Nearly all the divisional 
staff wore killed or woimded by an unlucky 
direct hit. Orders had to be given entirely 
by megaphone or bugle. Battalions and 
regiments had all but jjassed out of the general’s 
direction, and he could only trust to officers 
and men fulfilling his orders to stand fast. His 
orders were obeyed, and at nightfall the Aus- 
trians retreated. 

Next morning, under (?over of th(*. usual bom- 
bardment all along tho Ikie, tho Austrians 
made one more attempt upon Monte Ciove. 
About 11 o’clock, after a furious preliminary 
shelling, they lifted their fire to the rear of the 
Italian positions and launclied a powerful 
infantry attack. Nearly all the Italian ollicers 
were put out of action, and it was almost im- 
possible to get supporting troops through the 
eurtain fire. I'he general could not see liow 
the defence was going, .so a colonel of the stall 
climbed to a point of vantage and called through 
a megaphone to his waiting (;hief. Jfis voice 
came through a lull in the storm of fire : “ They 
' are holding marvellously.” They did not 
cease to hold, and at 3 o’clock the Austrians 
fell back. That evening the Cagliari brigade 
(63rd and 64th regiments), which had held 
Monte Ciove so gallantly, was relieved by rein- 


forcements which had arrived tho previous 
night. Tho brigade came out of action with 
only 30 per cent, of its original strength. It 
had lost 4,000 men on Monte Ciove. 

Further attacks wore made on JMonto Brazorne 
early in tho morning of Juno 14, and again on 
tlio ovoning of the same day. They wore easily 
repulsed, and it was now clear that tho Austrian 
bolt was shot. Even tho daily bombardment 
was soon to shw'ken, and on the evening of 
June 23 the 12-iiich shell in the direction of 
divisional headquarters, which had always 
closet! tlu' day’s work, came over for tho last 
time. 

Meanwhile a dt'sperato str\iggle had Immmi 
going on in the Sette Coinuni, particularly on 
that pni t of the plateau which lies to the south 
of the Asiago basiu. On the night of Juno 3 
the Austrians, attacking in greatly superior 
forc(% drove tlie Sartliniau (irt^nadiors off Monte 
Angio, but not until tho brigadt^ had lost far 
more than lialf its effectives. They retreated 
across the Val Canaglia, but tho Italians still 
held tho south-western slopes of Congio, abovti 
Schiri, and on the following day they gained 
some ground in this direction. An attempt to 
retake the mountain failed, liowovcr, and the 
Austrian pressure grew very heavy, both hero 
and to tho north. There wore two danger- 
points : the uplands between the low’er Astico 
and the Asiago basin, and tho Ja^afl of the \^il 
Krenzela, where tho Austrians w^ere little moni 
than three miles from Valstagua, low" dow'ii in 
the Brenta valley. 

From Juno 4 to .lune 8 a long and stubborn 
battle took place on the line runnitig oast of 
the Valle di CampomuJo to the liead of the Val 
Frenzela. The Austrian losses w^ert' enormous, 
and they were driven back repeatedly, but on 
the evening of .lime 8 tho Italians retired a 
short distance to tho eastward, leaving tho 
summit of (.’astelgonberto ( 0,928 feet) in tJie 
hands of tho enemy. At this point th(^ Aus- 
trians now came under direct fire from Monte 
Lisst*r, and the limit of their advance was reacdied. 
Masses of artillery were now being ])hi<'ed in the 
Mon to J^iissca* sector, reinfore<aiiejit.s were 
arrivirjg (hiily, and tho prejjarations for tho 
Italian counter-offensive were w^ell under w'uy. 
Persistent artillery duels followed, but the 
enemy made no further infantry attac^ks. 

South of Asiago tho Austrian effort was nior€^ 
prolonged and more violent. On the evxaiing 
of June 0 a furious attack w^as delivered on 
tho Italian positions. The battle raged all 
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ITALIAN INFANTRYMEN 
Carrying anti-aircraft guns. 

iirid tho oricmy wore driven baek, but. on 
tJio following afternoon tlioy carno again, only 
to bo rcpul.sod once more. Tlioy laid, however 
gained a footing on Monte Leinerle, an<l two 
days inter tho Italians were driven off their 
positions on tlio .summit of the mountain. But 
tho Forli brigade (4‘Ird and 44th regiments), 
whieli nanained on tlio south-eastern slopes of 
Leiru^rlo, yielded no moro ground. They were 
attiw^kotl by greatly superior forces on Juno 10, 
but they did not move until tho momont came 
for a. bayonet charge, when they counter* 
attacked and scattered tho Austrians, pursuing 
them for .some distance before 'rotnrning to 
their position.s. From Juno 0 to Juno 15 they 
were subjected to repeated attiu*ks and un- 
ceasing artillery tiro, but, magnificently sup- 
ported by tho new ti(*ld guns wliich had now 
been put in po.sition, tlu^y defeated every at- 
tcMiipt to ovorcomo their resistance. On Juno 
15 they were reinforced by tlu^ 149th regiimait, 
a!id at 5.30 p.m. their brigadier sent them for- 
ward in an irresistible rush wldeh captured the 
summit of LeuK'rle. A counter-attack came 


at once, but was repulsed. Next day tho 
oiiomy attacked again and again. Late in the 
evening they swarmed down over the summit 
upon tho Italian positions, which had been 
withdrawn 100 yards for the sake of cover. 
Tlio defenders feinted a retreat, but returned 
at tho momont when the Au.strians were trium- 
phantly establishing thomsoK^e.s on the aban- 
doned line. None of the enemy os(iapod. On 
June 17 tho attacks continued, being directed 
c^specially on the line between Lernerlo and Mag- 
nabo.schi. The Forli brigade lost many officers 
aiitl fell back, but they wore reinforced by the 
33rd regiment, and their positions were re- 
gainetl. A furtJior desperate onslaught was 
made on Juno 18, but it ended in failure. Tho 
Austrian situation had become critical. The 
enemy Jiad realized tlio development of tho 
Italian counter-offensive, and they stakotl 
everything in an attempt to drive a wedge 
between tho Lemerlo-INhignaboschi line and the 
posit ions oast of the Val Canaglia. On a narrow 
front, well under two miles, they sent in an 
attacking forc<^ of over 20 battalions (tho 43rd 
division, the 24th and 41st infantry, tho 20th 
and 22nd Landwehr). On June 15 tho Austrian 
command had i.ssued an army order to the 
troops saying that Lemorlo would fall in two 
days, and thfit afterwards only three mountains 
lay between them and Milan. But in tho four 
days’ fighting tlioy did not gain another yard, 
and thf» attack on Juno 18 was their last effort 
These four days tried the Italians very highl\'. 
No further reinforcements were available for 
tho moment, and tho Forli brigade suffered 
terrible losses. Only their indomitable courag(t 
and tho splendid work of tho field artillery 
saved tlie position. 

Farther west, on tho Val Canaglia line, the 
struggle was no loss grim, and here the Liguria 
brigade won for itself a glorious name. This 
brigade, one of tho new formations created 
during the year of i^roparatioii, was territorially 
recruited aiul consisted almost entirely of 
Genoese. They were stationed at an angle 
where tho Italian line bent north-eastward from 
tho Val Canaglia to Magnaboschi and Lemorlo. 
The summit of Monte Pan lay beJiind them to 
tho south, and to the west and north tho 
Austrian positions faced them in a curved line, 
running from tho eastern slope of Monte Angio, 
by Monte Barco, Panoccio and Belmonte to 
Cesuna, witli the height of Busibollo thrust 
forward as a bastion on the near side of the 
roa<l, and the steam-tramway lino running up 
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the Val Canalgia. The point they hold, 
Zovotta, ia not marked save on the largest -scale 
staff maps, but it is a shoulder of the Monte 
PaU"Maguaboschi range. 

When the Liguria brigade took up its position 
bad news was coming in both from north and 
south. The Grentuliers had betm driven off 
Cengio ; the Austrians st)on gained a footing on 
Ijcmerle, and farther to the north Gastt'lgom- 
berto was evacuated. The (Jenoes(‘- of the 
Liguria brigade wc'r*^ first attackc'd in force on 
the evening of June G, simultaneously with the 
attack on Lemerle. They were heavily engage d 
in the battle of June 10, when they suffc'rc'd 
severely from artillery fire. The Aust rians had 
nearly 200 guns on the curved line d(»scrib(Hl 
above, and the greatest part of tlieir fire was 
directed against the Monte L*au positions. The 
Italians had not yet placed all their fresh artil- 
lery, and the main siq^port of the ( Jonoese was 
two batt<‘ries of mountain guns on Monte Pan. 
Their heaviest trial, like that of their com- 
rades of th<^ Foiii brigade, was to begin on 
June 15. On that day and the two following 
tho Austrian infantry attacked in force. They 
were able to concentrate in dead ground, pro- 
tected from artillery firt‘, in the valley b<‘neath 


Zov'ctta, and their attacks were persistent. 15y 
this time the Genoese had fallen back some 
1.50 yards from the edge of the hill, to a ron.d 
that crossed the shoulder from the north, and 
here they waited and mow( d dt)wn the enemy 
as they came over tho brow of the slop<\ The 
defenders suffered very severely. Aft<*r <-)ne 
onslaught had been repulsed no news came to 
brigade headquarters from an outlying company 
on the right. AVlicn a supporting [)arty was 
sent out the mes^ age canu' back that the entire 
company w as dead or disabled. On tlu* evening 
of June 17 the remnants of the Liguria brigade* 
were rephw^etl by fresh troops, but no further 
attn.ek was to come' from the* ene my. 

Th(» nt'xt f(wv ilays saw' an intense artilk^ry 
]>ombardment from botli sides, and all along 
the line frean the Adig(‘ to the Brenta thc‘ 
Italians were beginning to test the ground for 
an advance. The Austrian tJfensive wiis over. 
Three out of the four reseiwi* divisions (concen- 
trated at Trento had eMthen* beeMi brought already 

* 'Pho various imits inontionofl l»y naiuo in Ihi.s brief 
a<*eouiit. are far from oxhaiisliiiK tbe list, of those who 
^really ilist in^'iiishod t heanse'l v«'s. 'Pboy havo been 
by tlio writer bc'canst? the fighting in wiiich they 
oarnod renown was speca’ally important in the story of 
tin* 'Premtino operations. 



ON THE LOOK-OUT. 

An anti-aircraft gun sentry in winter garb. 




FACING THE ITALIANS IN THE ALPS 
An Austrian 35'5-cm. howitzer in action. 
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into tJie front line or sent in to (ialieia; 

the fourth division was formed of s(H*ond-line 
troops, of doubtful value, and there was no 
more reinfore(*nient possibh'. Tlu' smashing 
blows dealt by the Russians nu the east('rn front 
showed that the Tn'ntino attaek had bec'u based 
on a vc'ry grave luisealeiilatioo. and iosteatl of 
Ix'ing able to bring more trooj^s against Italy the 
Austrian eoinmand liad now to study tlie ])ro- 
bl(‘m of rcanoving a part of tliose which wt'rt* 
aln aily engaged. 

On .lune Ki tla* Italian right wing had made 
useful j)rogr(‘ss. The Alpini astonished tlu* 
enrmy b\ climbing the st('('p cliffs (jf ('ast(‘ll<an 
di San Marco ((hoilll ft.), on tln' frontier a})ove 
the V^al Suga.na, and by tliis jnove th(‘\ prepared 
the way for the oc'cupat i<»n of ^lonte Magari 
and Malga Kossctta.. jiositions ^^hich wer»‘ ver\' 
strongly lu'ld by two infantry reginaaits (7()th 
a.!id 7()th) and eight battalions of Rosnian 
Fr/djat/rr. On tiie follouing day tli(‘ Alpini 
puslied westward and captured tl»<‘('iina d lsi- 
doro ((»,27(t ft.). 'Fhe wh(»l(‘ right wing w a.s now 
movijig forward, and I lie left wing was also 
under way, in tlie X’allarsa and at the head t»f 
the Posina \ alley. (Inns and men weri* inassc'd 
on tht» Italian (cntre. 'Fla* time ha.d nearly 
<*oni(' for the Austrians to go. 

Kor a week tlu* Austrians opposed a tiiin ri‘- 
sistanc'c to the Italian jiressurc*, but on June 20 
tlu* retreat of the in\a(l('rs began. "Fheir posi- 
tion was luu'oining untcaiable. 'Fhe y\lj)ini 
w ( re n*ca])turing the high peaks on the right, and 
o!i the It ft C'ol Santo was being s(*ri(msl\- tlirca- 
t'ned. Attacking on .lune 20 the Italians 
rapidly occupied tlu* Austrian positions imme- 
iliately confronting tluan. 'Fht‘y nu t only a. 
rearguard resistance, the main body of tlu* in- 
Naders being in full retreat. W ithin thr<*(* days 
the Italians w(‘ri* attacking the mountains <*ast 
of the n])p(‘r waters of the (Jalmarara, and tJicy 
liad already oeeu]>ied Monti* Interrotto and 
jMonte ^Mosciagh, to the nortli of Asiago. Far- 
ther south tliey wen* on tlu* line of the Assa., as 
far as its junction with the Astieo, and to tlu* 
wt*st tliey had crossed the l*osina and were 
attacking Monte. Majo. In the X’allarsa and 
Fasnbio sector they were making ])rogrcss 
against Col ^anto. They were picking up a 
good many prisoners and macliine-guns, and 
finding a good many unburied dead, but the 
Austrian retreat had been planned and was 
being conducted with great skill. Abuvi* all, 
tlie guns were being got away. C(*rieral 
Cadorna’s counter-offensive was to liave only 


partial results, for the enemy realized it in time. 
On till* otlier liand, it ne\er fully developed : 
the retreat of tlu* eiieniN from the salient t]u*\ 
liad made changed tlu* <*ireinnstances, and 
eouseipiently the jdan. 

'Fhe line that tlu* Austrians int(*nded to liold 
wa*^ elearlN' indicated, fen* as tliey approached it 
their resistance st iffened. It ran from Ho\ereto 
h\ Col Santo to ]\Tonte ^laggio n in tlu* Horeola. 
Pass : thence along the rim ol tlu* Ai>iero 
plateau,* noi l h of lJu* I'osina and east of tlu* 

I ppi*i‘ Astieo ; thence across the l’p])cr Astieo 
north of t lu* Assa to w luTt* the vallc\ turns nortli- 
ward, and tJienee, crossing tlu* ri\er. h\^ Monte 
Xleat ta. and the P«»i tiili‘ line to tlu* front iei*. 'Fjiis 
was an iinmensclN strong def(‘nsi\'e line, hacked 
as it. was hy the Iicavy gnus (►f tlu* P'olgaria and 
Laxaroiu* plateaux, and evci\\vlu‘rc looking 
down on tlu* Italian ])ositions. (Jcncral Cn- 
dormi had no int(*nt ion of li'tting things he in tlu* 
Fjvntino. 1 1 was his ])usin(*ss to ];< cp as jnan,\ 

Austrians as possible ])inned on the lini*, and he 
worried tlu* eiuiny liy eontinnal strong pushi*s 
«»n various parts of tlu* 'l’r<*ntino front. Rut he 
liad eijually uo intention of knocking his liead 
against the stone wall of the enemy's lines, and 
wasting men who might be ])(*tl(*r emplosed 
«‘lsewlu*re. At thn i* ]>oints onl> lu* hastened to 
press the alta.<‘k honu* — (*ast of tlu* (hilmarara, 
Monti* Cimoiu* (inmudiati'ly north of Arsiero) 
and in tlu* Pasuliio seetoi*. In each ease tlu* 
a.ttai'king troo])s wi re sneeessful. 'Flu* east side 
of tlu* ( Jalmaiai it \alle\^ \i as solid l\ oeenpied, 
*Xlonte Zehio lu-ing brilliant ly eanied b^ the 
Sa.s^ari Jhigade (ITilst and ]r>2i)d regiments) 
and the Ikrsaglieri, the Italian lines i>n tlu* 
Pas\d)io tnfi.ssif wen* pushed forward so as to 
give more hreat hing-s}>ace at this all im])orlant 
position, and ]Monte Cimoni* was taken. "FJie 
ea])l ure of t his yieak deserves a .s]>eeial w oril. Its 
position a.nd formation have a.lready been de- 
serihed, and it w ill he clear that it was an ideal 
syiot. to defend. Se\ cral times the Italians 
endea.\ ourt'd to climb its steej) sides, both from 
the Rio l^'rcddo and the Astieo \idley, hut 
machine-gun lire mowed them down, and it 
seemed impossible to reai'h the plateau. As 
the steej) sides wi re apjiarently impracticable, 
it was resoK eil to gi\’e the Alpini another elmnei* 
of showing tli(*ir special qualities. 'Fhey were 
sent ag.vinst the southern end of Fimone, a wall 
of rock rising J.7() feet above Monte (’aviojo, a 
spur already oceaqaed by the Jtalians. Jkf 131 * 1 * 

dawn on .luly 2.‘1 they sealed the rock face hy tlie 
aid uf rojies and after a long and blooily st rugglo 
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HAULINC; A FIEI.D PIECE TO THE FIRING-POINT— 
Under a roof to hide the ^un from enemy airmen. 


hoinlx'd ilu' Austrians oil* t]io suininit. TJi«‘ 
Ixunbs had to lx* ])ass(.’d up from ])elu\v by a 
<*Jiaiii <.f iiu*n, rojK-d on th<5 oliff. By tlio 
t’vonin^ Hu'y laid oxt(Mid<’d tlx-ir ocoujiat ion suf- 
ficiently to cov('r llie advance' of Die infantry 
from tJie Kio l^'rcddo and the A'al d’Astico, \\ho 
canie np the sie*ep patlis aial establislied tliem- 
s('l\('s solidU' on tlie jilatean north of tlie sniii- 
niit. Tliis victory took from the Austrians a 
very useful obsc'rvatory. and gave the Italians a 
firm footing on the Tone///.a jdateau. Farther 
wt'st thev w<*re firmly entrenched on tlie hills 
north of the Posina. "J'lu'v had eiccupicd 
Monte j\lajo and were? tlireatening C’omo 
(h‘l Uosfou and the Borcola Pass. And 
iic'ar the* bordi'i* of t h(* Trentino and l^irol 
a new luovcanent had been started from 
the Vi\\ Fist roll and the \i\,\ Pellegrino, 
which threaitened tlie \hil d'Avisio and tlie 
gn'at highway that runs down by Favalisc 
to tlx^ Adige. 

Tht^ Italians were carrying out tlu'ir task 
very successfully, and despite all their efforts 
the Austrians had not been able to detacli 
more than three divisions, or possibly four, to 
the heljj of their routed armies in tlalieia. 
d'he 'frentino adventure had come to a disas- 


trous (*nd. 'J'lx^ invacl<Ts had inflicted heavy 
losses on the Italians, both in men and guns, 
and had made a rapid and brilliant advaneo 
on to Italian soil. J3ut they had not the neces- 
sary staying-power, and tlieir effort died out. 
'Jliey lost at least lot), 000 in two months’ 
fighting, and though they were bettor ])laeed 
strategically than lieforo tlieir offonsi\'e, the 
price they had paid was far too high for what 
they gained. It might perhaps have been 
worth paying if it eoiild havi^ paralysixl the 
Italian i>re}>arations for a big movement on 
the Isonzo, and many critics consider that this 
was the real purpose. But while the eehoes 
of the heavy guns in the 'rrentino were still 
iT'soundiiig, (leiK'ral Fadorna smashed through 
the iron fortresses of Sahotino, Podgora and 
8aii IMiehele, (x*eux)ied the ('iitiro western seg- 
ment of the (^arso, and drove tlx^ Austrians 
Jieadlong from (lori/ia. 

The Italian Army won immortal honour by 
its resist aneo in the Trentino, and, like liis 
trixips, tlu‘ir leader gained laurels that will not 
fade. Yet a greater title to rcnowii will be 
that he eonid dare to hold back the invaders 
with his left arm anti keep his right I'eady for 
a bitiw' elsewlieie 
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When the Austrian offensive in the Trent in o 
began the Italian Parliament was not sitting, 
ft was not until Juno 0 that the (Jhamber of 
Dejjulies reopened, and by that time the 
acivaneing tide of invasion had betm stt'mmotl. 
Tliroo days before, (ienerjil Cadorna’s com- 
7 niini(/ue had stated that the ^Vustrian forward 
movement had been definitely arr(\sted along 
the whole front. The (jlox'ermuent, therefore, 
was assured of a more favourable ret^eption 
than it would have had a fortnight (earlier, 
when the issue of the fighting still stvnied uii- 
eortain, and many i^ooplo haired that tlu^ 
enemy might win tlioir way to tJio WiK^tian 
plain. But it was generally felt that th(i 
Cabinet could hardly hope to escaj)o a storm. 
Tor the conviction was wides[iread that the 
Austrian successes in the Trcaitino were due, 
in i>art at least, to lack of foresight and pre- 
paration on the Italian side. 

"I'ho t(‘mper of the Chamber was critical 
and everything de])ended on the way in which 
the dejiuties were handled. In point of fact, 
(he Salandra Covernment, and ])art icularly the 
Premier himself, liad for a considerabh^ time 
been losing in popularity. So far ])ack as the 
autumn of 1915 it had been said, with some 


justice, that Signor Salandra not only took no 
trouble to keep in touch with the leaders of 
opinion in Parliament and in the country, but 
seemeci a<‘tually averse from contact with any- 
one outside his own imiiK'diate political <*ircle. 
'This attitude of e>Ltreme n'serve was under- 
stood and appreciatial during the tlillicnlt 
period of Italian neutrality, and at the moment 
of Italy's (Mitry into the war. Signor Salan- 
dra's position in the country wa-s very strong 
Perhaps Ihj readied the liighest point of liis 
jiopularity after his s|)ecch at the C/a[)itol on 
June 2, 1915, when ho answered the attack 
m ido u[)on Italy in th<' Keidistag by the 
Cerman Chancellor. At that moment Signor 
S.ilaiidra held a platan in the j)oIilical life of 
his <*ountr\^ that no Italian statesman had 
occupied since Cavour. It Jay with him 
whether he <'ould kec‘p that jilace. Ilis task 
was not easy. Italian public opinion is dillicult 
to hold, dillicult to minagi', and it cannot bo 
ignon‘(I. And in Parliament his jaisition 
was not satisfactory. His Cov('rnm<‘nt was 
formed upon a narrow' and not too stable 
foundation. Tiiu party to which li<i belonged, 
the bib('rals of the Bight, countcMl (‘ompara- 
tively fow' votes in the Chambia*, and thf' great 
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majority of the dei:)iities were j^olitical oppo- 
nents. The Giolittiaiis had voted for Italy’s 
irj((*rvontiori becanso intcTV(;ntion had been 
clearly demanded by the eounlry. The “ In- 
lerventioiiists of the J^eft ” -Kadicol.s, Repub- 
licans and Reformist Socialists wlio had 
worked unceasingly for war, were antagonistic 
to Signor Salandra and liis party on every 
({uestion save* that of llie part that Italy should 
play in the Kuropean struggle. 

'riu* situation, thi'n^fore, required specially 
skilful handling. To assure the position of hi.s 
(Jovernnauit it w'as necessary that Signor 
Salandra sliould keep in clos<* touch with 
tccling in the- country, and tliut lie should take 
steps to assur(^ the support of those who were 
ntjt his natund ])r>litical allies in I^arliaimmt. 
1'lu‘ first task was one whk-li is the duty of every 
ptilitician who as] arcs to [lowta- in a democratic 
country ; the way was cleared for the second 
by th(' s|)<‘cial circumstances of the time. 
'FJk' name of Salandra stood for Italy’s entry 
into tlio I^hiropt'an war, and the adluTcnts of 
the war policy uere ready to forget all domestic 
dilTerences and kaid their loyal support to tJu^ 
man who had led Italy in the groat choice. 
The sympathy of the Interventionist Left was 
jncreas<Ml by the a[)])Ointment of Signor Bar- 
zilai as Minist(*r without jajrt folio. All Ftaly 
a[)proved tiu' inclusion in the (.^abinet of the 
rf‘<‘Ognized leader of the Irredentist movetiK'nl, 
hims('lf a native of Tri(^st(», as a symliol of the 
national as])irations which should be fulfilled 
by the war ; but to tho Left tho apj^ointmont 
was esp(‘cially welcome. Signor Barzilai luul 
fought many ])arlia,mentary battles under the 
K(*publi<'a-n flag, and tliough he Jiad ceased to 
be identiti(*d with a party wliich se(*med now’ 
to have* littl(‘ raition <rvfre in Italian politics 
he continued to be one of tho leaders of “ tho 
democracy’' in the Chamber. His inclusion 
in tho (’abiiH't stood as a pledge for the com- 
[)letion of national unity, but it was also taken 
as a r<‘eogiiitioii of the part played by tho 
IntorvcMitionist Left in arousing Italian opinion 
to tla‘ neeessitN’ of war. 

This strengthened Signor Salandra’s i)arlia- 
menlary position, hut, even allowing for the 
assurance of addc'd .sn|)port to the Covernmemt. 
t h<* ( Jiolil tians formed a majority in tlie ( diamber. 
A number of the {jarty, inehiding tJieir leader, 
wtTO practically \’owod to enmity against the 
< Io\ ernment. They had gone altogether too far 
in their endeaxoiirs to ])reserve Italian neu- 
trality, and, ineitlentally, to regain political 


power for themselves. They might vote for 
the Government, but not out of friendliness, and 
they coukl as little liave dealings with the man 
who had defeated tlieir schemes as he could 
have dealings with them. On the other hand, 
there werc^ many memhers of Signor Giolitti’s 
majority who wore in a (piite different position. 
They had jdayed no part in tho backstairs 
negotiations of May, 1915, and most of them, 
probably, gave a sincert^ if not enthusiastic 
Hcquiesceiico to Signor Salandra’s war policy. 
'J’hey felt that as Italians their one duty was 
(o collaborate in the work of pursuing the v\'ar 
with tho utmost vigour and bringing it to a 
successful conclusion. I fere, too, there was a 
<dianeo for tlio (Government to win solid support, 
wdtliout any .sacrifice of princij^lo or dignity. 

Tlio tasks that confronted Signor Salandra, 
when Italy’s decision wfis finally taken, required 
abilities of a special kind. Above all they 
re(juirc(l tact and the gift of handling men. 
ll^nfortunately Signor Salandra was not able to 
dis])lay the (pialities demanded by the situation. 
With Baron Sonnino at liis right luind fio had 
guided Italy through a long and fateful crisis. 
He had faced and overcome, with firmness and 
skill, the most exceptional difTieultios, and ho 
had won a remarkable pla(5e in tho esteem of 
his countrymen. He was to fail in a task that 
seemed much loss intrin.sically difficult, but 
calU‘d for gifts which ho could not bring to it. 
He was to lose a great personal opportunity 
and see the gradual dwindling of the popularity 
which he had most justly earned. 

In Italy as in most tU*moeratic countries, but 
porliaps more in Italy than in others, tlio 
cjuality of non pic , is practically e.ssential to 
permanent political success. It was for lack 
of this quality that Baron Sonnino liad for so 
long failed to wield influence in Italian 

political life to w hich his abilities and characU*r 
had entitled him. He had shown himself 
lacking in tho necessary parliamentary gifts, 
lie had won power but failed to liold it, anti 
until his hour eana*, the hour so fateful for 
Italy’s future, it had seemed that he would 
never have the cham^e of giving to his country 
wdiat he coulil give. I’he chance came under the 
leatlership of tho man who had been his close 
friend and political ally for 30 years, and 
ha<l starved as liis lieutenant in tw'o Govern- 
nu^nts. It w^is the moment that gave to Baron 
Sonnino the opportunity of proving himself, 
but if he had been Premier himself, he could 
never have carried liis programme through. 
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MOUNTAIN WARFAKH. 

Alpini hauling a ^un up a mountain. 

AikI li<^ could luirdJy luivo done, iii.s work under nil. holli iin‘ii wurti Irusteil. d’liuN u< rc kno\Mi 

another leiidc'r, just «is Si^iior Salaudra could tu he hciyoiiil tlie suspicion of intrigue, nnd 

hardly Jia\e led Italy to war if a,n><)ia' but his cNi'ryone was uillinu to admit tiu* nec(‘ssitv of 

old chief had be(‘n at Iht^ ( Vaisulta. rescr\ o. With tin* »h‘claral ion nf war tin* 

During the ])(*riod of Italy's neutrality, aftt'r situation ciianged. It rcmnin<‘d to he seen 

the death of tlu* Manpiis di San (huliano, the whether the t loxernnient could adapt itself to 

Salandra-Sonnino combination liatl shown its<*lf tlu^ now cir(Mimsta.ncj*s. 

.specially suited to the circiim.stanc<*s, Abov'c 'riu* dut\' ot adaptation Ia\' with Sionor 
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ITALIAN TROOPS 

Throwing hand-grenades into an enemy trench. 

Salandra. No ono exfwctod Baron Sonnino to 
c'hani^o In.s apof-s, to be outspoken with tlio 
supporters of the Governniont, old and new, or 
to kee[) ill touch with the Press, which counts 
for so mucli in Italy. It was hoped that this 
(Essential part of the (.Government ’s <hitics would 
be performed by Signor Salandra, but after a 
few months it began to bo said that ho was 
“worse than Sonnino.” Before Parliament 
met on December 1, 1015, there was a good deal 
of discontent, wliieli was no tioubt accentuated 
by tlie fact that things seemed to be going 
badly for the Allies. It would not have been 
so hard to be patient and go without informa- 
tion if the progress of the war had been satis - 
tactory, but the debdcle in the Balkans made a 
profound impression in Italy, and men’s minds 
were uneasy. The general uneasiness was 
accentuated by a doubt as to Italy’s exact 
position in the Entente. When Italy declared 
war against Austria, the Government and the 
country expeided a tleclaration of hostilities on 
the part of Germany within a few days. Signor 
Salandra’s speech at the (^apitol was thought to 
make war finally inevitable, but still Germany 
did not move. ’ Before relations wore broken 
off with Turkey, on August 21, Naby Bey, the 
Turkish Ambassador in Rome, warned Barron 
•Sonnino tliat war with 1’urkey meant war with 


Germany, that Germany had pledged herself 
to declare war on Italy if Italy declared war on 
Turkey. Italy’s answer to this warning was 
an immediate declaration of hostilities, but the 
pledge to Turkey had no more value than any 
other Gorman promise. 

When Serbia was invaded by Germany, 
Austria and Bulgaria, and Italy declared war 
on Bulgaria, but not on Germany, Italian 
opinion, and the opinion of Italy’s allies, were 
further puzzled. The grounds of the declara- 
tion published by the official Stefani Agency on 
October 19, 1915, seemed rather to increase 
the anomalous nature of the situation. The 
official statement ran as follows : 

“ Bulgaria ^laving opened hostilities against 
Serbia, and having allied herself with Italy’s 
enemies to fight against the Allies, the Italian 
Government, by order of the King, has declared 
a state of war to exist between Italy and 
Bulgaria.” ^ 

It was at this period that the talk began to 
go round of a secret agreement between Italy 
and CJennaiiy, signed shortly before the rupture 
of diplomatic relations and the declaration of 
war against Austria, which preserved a bridge 
between the two countries, and provided that 
they should not come to open hostilities. 
There was no truth whatever in this suggestion, 
though it was freely made by some who ought 
to have known better than to lend their autho- 
rity to the rumour. The facts were available 
to those who chose to apply for tliem, and the 
story is an interesting comment on the way 
in which an imposing, if shadowy, edifices can 
bo built up on a slender foundation, or rather 
on no foundation at all. A special agree- 
ment between Italy and Germany was signed 
before diplomatic relations were broken off, 
but it was not of the nature insinuated. When 
Italy’s intervention w^as (lertain and imminent, 
the Italian Government proposed both to 
Germany and to Austria-Hungary that in the 
event of war each coimtry should (1) respect 
and protect all private 'property belonging to 
the other’s subjects within its own borders 
and (2) should permit the repatriation of the 
other’s subjects. The property clause was to 
the advantage of Austria-Hungary and Germany, 
both of whom had large interests in Italy. 
The clause providing for the departure of enemy 
subjects w'as to protect the very large number 
of Italians, principally of the working classes, 
w'ho w'ere resident in Germany or Austria - 
Himgary. The Germans and Austrians donii- 
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ciled in Italy, who, generally speaking, be- 
longed to the well-to-do classes, had for the 
most part left Italy before the rupture of 
diplomatic relations became imminent. 

Austria-Hungary refused the Italian pro- 
posal ; Germany accepted it, and on May 21, 
1915, an agreement to the effect indicated was 
signed by the German Foreign Secretary, Herr 
von Jagow, and the Italian Ambassador in 
Berlin, Signor Bollati. It will be seen that 
the agreement gives no grounds whatever for 
the most unjust and miscliievous suggestion 
that Italy was endeavouring to keep a foot in 
the enemy’s camp. The agreement was in 
fact little more than an attempt to re-aflirm 
principles which had seemed to bo well estab- 
lished before Germany began to break most of the 
rules of war to which she had put her signatiirt'. 
The two important points about it, in view of 
tlie gossip to which its existence gave rise, arc : 

1. The terms it contained wore offered to 
Austria-Hungary, upon whom Italy was about 
to declare war. 

2. It deliberately provided for a state of 
war between Italy and Germany. 

The story of a secret agreement was entirely 
unfounded, and it was at length definitely 
contradicted by Signor Barzilai, in an inter- 


view given in February, 191G, but the fact 
that it was started, and repeated, and half 
believed even by many Italians, shows ht)w 
Italy’s position wivs compromised by tlie 
absence of a formal declaration of war from or 
against Germany. 

It has alreaily been said that the omission 
to take the opportunity of tlie attack upon 
Serbia increased the confusion both of 
Italian and Allied opinion. Some months 
later, wlien the rpiestion was again arousin'g 
lively discussion in Italy, Signor Bissolati 
stated in the course of a conversation that 
the Governm(‘nt htul missed an excelli'iit 
chance of regularizing the position, but comment 
was silenced for a little, in Italy at least, by the 
announcement that Italy had adhered t(j the 
Fact of I-iondon,* which pledged its signatories 
not to eoncludo a separate peace. This an- 
nouncement was made hy Baron Sonnino, in 
the (’hamber of Deputies, on December 1, 
1915, the opening day the short winter 
session, and it was thc'n stated tliat Italy’s 
signature had bee'ii allixed to tlu‘ Pact the day 
before. It is understood, however, that Italy 

* 'l’h« original dcrlaratitui was signed iji Luialoii in 
8eptombor, 11)14, by Oreat Brituiii, France and Kussia, 
and ilapan a^lhere<i to the agreement a year later. 
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luul giv(‘n fnrinal a^isiiraneos uf licr adhesion 
SOI no tiino j^a-eviously, and Signor Orland<i, 
Minister of Justice, had prepared public 
opinion for Jhiron Sonnino’s statement in an 
important speech delivered at ralenno on 
Xovend^or 20. In t h(' course of that speech 
Signor Orlfindo liad ernpliasized the iinpossi- 
])ility of an “ isolat('d peac(‘," and liad already 
dasliOfl tla* lio])es of tliose f<‘\v Italians who 
tli(»ught that Italy ought to confine liorself to 
what had hecai called contemptuously “a 
1 1 ar !•( ) w -gai i g( • w a.r . 

It was not- long hefon' the. Governm<‘nt began 
to come in for fnsh criticism. I?y this time 
it was well undiastood that Sigm>r Salandra 
was not likely t<> modify his attitiuk* of rest*rvc. 
And a numbea' of charges were accumulating 
jigainst th(' (Jovernnant, most of which, no 
doubt, admitted of an excellent answer, but 
to which no adeipiatf' ansv\er was given. 
Italy, lik<‘ otlier count rit‘s, wivs slow to realize* 
the (*\tent (jf lier munition recjuiremiaits. It 
began to be known that it was largely owing 
to lack of surticienl artillery preparation and 
support that the Itahan attacks on the Ison zo 
had not succeeded in breaking the Austrian 
lines. Critics wore quite well prepared to 
1 ‘xcuso a shortage of guns a-nd shells, if they 
ft‘lt that every ('fl'ort had Ixsav made to furnish 
a,n adeipiate supply. It was on tliis point 
that theiu* w a.s a. siaise of iineert a.int\ . '^fliost* 
who liad to proN'id** thf' shells sliowed an uiuha* 
eomphicc’iiee regarding tla* output- whi<-h per- 
liaps tlu*y did no! fc’el, but tlie etfeet w a.s 
unfortunate. At the front, at least, then* 
wt*n* iio illusions. When a. n*])resent at ive of 
tic* Munitions I )(*j)ait ment gave tlie assuranet* 
ihat t ht'i-i' w as an “ abundaiiee ” of shells, he 
r«‘ei*ived the tine and only answer to Jiis easy 
optimism: “ 'fla*!*!* is turcr abundance.” 

lien* was tlu‘ point. Italy had certainly <lone 
ina-rv<*ls in the way of military ])rej)arat ion. 
'flu* danger was lest it should be tliought 
enough to ha.v<‘ tlom* mar\i‘ls. 

Over the qui stion <'f munitions the Govern- 
ment began to bi* a-ee list'd of lack of forethought , 
ami similar a-ceiisat it>iis liega-n to be made in 
regard to otlu*r th'fieieneit's which wt'iv making 
tbemselve.s ft‘lt, The (jut'slion of the supply 
of coal and grain was becoming aeutt', owing 
to tlio short agt* of shipping and th<* ever- 
increasing price* of fit*ight. Tt was asserted 
that the Government had sliown a lack of 
foresight in rt'gard to tlu*se problems, and of 
energy in dealing with them. Not all tin* 


eriticisjns were justified, hut some were fair 
enough, and the situation was made worse by 
thc! isolation of thc^ (JJovemment from the 
lc*aders of public opinion, which forhadt; dis- 
cussitai and explanation. 

"I’Im*. short winter session (the Chamber sat 
from Deeeiuht*!* 1 to Deeemher 13, and the 
debates in the Senate lasted only three days, 
from December U to Do^*enlber 17) had not 
given mueh ehaneo to those w'Jio desireci fuller 
information on tlio various points that liad 
liegun to trouble public ojiinion. The Chamber 
was not to reopen till March 1, so that during a 
perioil of more than 11 months, ex<*ept for 
tJie historic singlo-day sitting on May 20, 1015, 
thc (‘leeted reprcs(mtati\'es of the nation had 
only a fortnight for parlianu ntary discussion of 
the situation and its problems. This would 
not liave mattered— many j^'ople were against 
parliamentary disen.s.sion altogether- -if the 
Ministry had in tlie interval maintaiiu*d a 
reasonable contact w ith its supporters. No such 
contact w'as maintaine^l, and pulilie opinion 
soon began to be restless again. Tlie Inter- 
ventionists of the Left wer(^ particularly dis- 
satisfied. Th(“y thought with some justiei* tliat 
the ])art they had played before the war entitled 
them to eonsiilerat ion, and they W(*re specially 
eoneernt'd over tlu* question of munitions. 
Mort'ON’er, tliey w (*re still uneasy iu I'egard to 
(k'rmariy. The adliesioii to the Laet of bondoii 
iiad satisfied lli<-m foi* thc^ mouKiif, lail on 
ii'fieet ion it did not s(*( ni sul(iei<*nl . Almost 
from the first t lu'y had r('gard(‘d Gt‘rmaii\' as tl e 
])rineipal (‘uemy, and thi*y realized ek'arly tliat 
the ahsem*e of a- deelarat ion of wa.r put Italy in a 
fidse jiosition. Dy a (lo\ernment decree dated 
November 3, 11)15, Italy Jiad requisitioned all 
(-Jennan ships in Italian ports, deh'iring pay- 
ment “ till after the wa*,” and at tlie beginning 
of Kebruary a furlhi'r deert'o was ])u))lislied for- 
bidtling all tiadi* lietwei'ii Germany and llaly, 
ifirc'ct f»r indirect. But these measures did not 
satisfy those wlio felt that the situation must he 
ek'ari'd of every kind of apparent ambiguity. 

Darly in February Signor Salandra went to 
Turin, wdioro he di'livcretl several speeches. In 
one of these he ma<le what must be considered 
a serious error in tact, by elaimiiig for the party 
to w'hieb he belonged tlu* credit of having led 
Italy to war in defence of lier rights. 'Pliis 
claim was rt^sented liy the Interventionists of 
(he I..eft, and matters were made worse by the 
suggestion of a Turin deputy (the Barlianien- 
(ary corresjiondent of the Gazzetfa del Poj)olo) 
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tliat their resentment was due to tlieir wish for 
Signor Hissolati’s inclusion in the Cabinet 
This was an unfair criticism. The object of tlie 
malcontents not power, though they did 

desire to see Signor Thssolati, and others of their 
number, replace certain Ministers who they con- 
sidered had not proved equal to their duties. 
They w ished to be assured that the war would 
be conducted w'itli every possible energy, an<l 
they believed that the best guarantee far their 
aims was the infusion of fresh blood into the 
(.^ibinet. An interview' granted by Signor 
Siilandra to the Deputy mentione<l above. 
Signor Bevione, did not mend mat ters. Signor 
Salandra declared that political crises must 
ahvays 1)0 resolved in Parliament, but that 
neither newspapers, nor political groups, nor 
even a Parliamentary majority, could compel 
the Premier to discard some of his colleagues 
and appf>int new Ministers. This seemed a 
direct challenge to those who hoped for a recon- 
struction of the Ministry, and on February 9 
a memorial was sent to Signor Salandra by the 
representatives of the Interventionists of the 
Left and the Nationalists. The memorial .stated 
that the fnt erven tionist grouj)s had given the 
fullest supf)ort to the Government, but that 
they felt it their special duty, as advocates of 
tlu^ w^ar, to draw attention to what they con- 
sidered the .shoitcomings of those wdio were 
directing the policy and actions of Italy. The.st5 
alleged shortcomings have already been indi- 
cated, and need not bo rop<?ated here. Signor 
Salandra replied tlie following day, in 20 words, 
promising that the memorial would have 
all his attention, but no further »an.sww was 
received. Furtiier discussion was delayed by 
M. Briand’s visit to Rome, which was a symbol 
of the increased solidarity between the Allies, 
but the reopening of I’arliainent wa.s awaited 
with special interest. 

4'he s])ring scission began well w ith a sf)eech 
hy Signor Bissoiati proposing that a message 
sliould bo sent t o the Froneh ( 'hamberoxpres.sing 
comphde unity be tw’eeii Italy and France. Fie 
insisted on the unanimity of the Allies, and 
declared that as on the w’estern front France 
and England were fighting against Austria- 
Hungary, so on the Tson/o Italy w’as fighting 
against Germany. The speech was received 
with the greatest enthusiasm, all the Deputie.s, 
except the official Socialists, rising to arxlaim 
his w'ords and signify their agreement w ith the 
proposed mos.sage. But storms were soon to 
come. Within a week Signor Salandra offended 


a large section of the Chamber by the manner in 
which ho refused to accept a proposal to divide 
the House on an unimportant motion brought 
forw'ard by the official Socialists. The Ex- 
treme Left were certainly displaying an attitude 
unw'orthy of the times and had given much 
provocation, but unruly behaviour on the part 
of the Socialists is a long tradition in Italian 
I^olitics, and no Premier can afford to lose 
patience with the Chamber. Signor Salandra 
did lose patience, and astonished the House by 
threatening an appeal to the Crow'ii if Deputies 
continued to pre.ss for votes on all occasions. 
The Premier’s words w’ero taken by all the Left 
as indicating a lack of proper respect for the 
rights of the Chamber, and the Interventionists 
who had hitherto siijjportod him .seemed to re- 
.sent what they (onned his “ reactionary atti- 
tude ” as much as did the official Socialists. 
It w as from this date that the movement for a 
National Government, which had hitherto re- 
ceived little .support, began to gain weight. 
Several stormy sittings followed, but the criti- 
cisms which had been expected from the Inter- 
ventionist Left were not well defined. An 
interview between the Premier and Signor Bisso- 
iati led to an alteration in the attitude of those 
who were w orking with the latter, and it seems 
clear that the Reformist leader received some 
a.ssuranee as to the position of Italy in regard to 
Cformany. The keynote of the Interventionists* 
argument had hitherto been that the diolomatic 
situation must be cleared up. Now their chief 
contention w'as that tho Government must be 
reinforced, so as to represent all the elements 
favourable to the w'ar. ’Dio debate on the 
Government’s economic policy brought no very 
satisfactory statements from tho Ministers 
attackotl, and before the division an event of 
fir.st-ela.ss political importance took place. Tho 
Interventionist groups of the Left, who had 
been acting together since before tho war, 
formally joined forces under the leadership of 
Signor Bissoiati, and constituted thon\selvos 
into a bloc under the name of the Democratic 
Alliance. Speaking on tho ovo of tho divi.sion 
in tho name of tho 140 members wdio constituted 
tho now party, Signor Bissoiati declared that lie 
and his friends were not .satisfied with the 
answers given to the critics of the Government. 
He said, how'ever, that they w'ore convinced 
that the Cabinet saw the necessity for complete 
solidarity between tho Allies, and for that 
reason they had resolved to do nothing that 
might weaken the Government on the eve of 
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tho Paris Coiiforonoo. In tho ooiirso of his 
spoccli in defence of tho policy of tho Covern- 
11 lent Signor Salandra had resented tho sugges- 
tion that Italy had not put her whole heart 
in tho war, declaring that Italy “ now liolds lier 
place in the front lino of the groat war, on orpial 
terms with those Powers with whom in full and 
loyal solidarity of action she is fighting for tho 
dofonco of human civilization and tho law of 
nations.” Tliis seomed a fairly satisfactory 
statement, and no doubt did something to 
placate tho malcontents, 'there had been a 
long discussion between the leaders of the new 
bloc as to whether they sliould continue to sup- 
port the Covornment, and Signor Bissolati liad 
some diflioulty in winning his followers to his 
way of thinking. Indeed, when tlie division 
came, tho Reformist Socialists, Signori Rai- 
mondo and Cabrini, broke away from their 
friends and voted against the Government, as 
did the small Nationalist group. The (Govern- 
ment majority, however, was sufTiciently impo- 
sing : 394 votes to 61. Signor Salandra was 
safe for the moment, but it was realized that 
the Democratic Alliance, from that time 
onwards, practically held tho Government in 
their hands. The closing j)assage of Signor 
Bissolati’s speech, every phrase of which had 


been consid('r(‘d by the leaders of th(‘ new part^w 
outlinofl the policy for which they stood. It 
ran as follows : 

'tho proprainino, not of this ( Jo\ (‘rinm'nt only, hut. of 
any (jovernni(*nt \vhich would in)t h<‘tmy llnly, is ono 
only Victory. A victory whicli, fortunately for 
civilization, ennnot ho tlio \’ictory of Itidy, r)f Fnincc, of 
llussirt, or of I'niKlmni. hut i.s tlic victory wliich. hein/^ 
afTirinc<l in tho resurrection of Itel^uin nnd »Si*rt)in, in 
till) liheratioii of Knnice, in th(‘ titlaiiunent of llnly’s 
national claims, auid in the rcMoiist it >it ion of lV>land, 
will lay tho )^i»uiito foimdalion>. of a lOuropei freo iind 
truly civilizeit, a.ssun'd n^ain.st. tlu: iminoMivres of a 
military caste, ami dedicati'd to tho fruitful works of 
peace. 

TJie visits of Signor Salandra, Raron Son- 
iiino and (General Gadorna to Ihiris, the reso- 
lutions passed at tlie Paris Conference', and tin* 
visit of Mr. Ascpiith to Rome, coinhiiu d 
togctlK'r to strengthen the position of tin* 
GovormiK'nt, v\hieh had been badly shak(*n. 
'rheru was comparatively little criticism of 
Baron Sonnino’s definite and emphatic refusal, 
in his speech on the Foreign Fstimates, to 
consider the suggestion that Parliament sliouhl 
he more closely associated with the eondnet 
of Italy’s foreign poliery. He pointed out Unit 
the abandonment of “secret di[>lomacy “ 
would simply play into the hands of the enemy, 
and both the Chamber and public opinion saw 
the force of his argument. The Foreign Ksti- 
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iiiat f'H \v<*rr pass(‘d by 352 votes to 3(), and there 
s<*erned no special reason to anticipate a crisis 
wJi(*n i’arliainent reassiMiibled. Signor Salan- 
<lra was, in fa(?t, ready to inelnde Signor 
Hissolati in liis Cabinet, but the Heforinist 
leader was unwilling to accc'pt ofliet'. He felt 
tliat it would bo dinieult to reconcile his ideas 
with thtj JVejuier’s incdhods, and pr( h'rred to 
retain Jiis ind(‘])endene(‘ of action, but it was 
generally lio[)(?d and ludieved tiiat Signor 
Salandra would liarn from the ex[>erience of 
the Ma.r(di sittings that lie must modify liis 
attitiuh' towards the Chambta* and tlu^ country. 

'Fhe storm blow up very (luickly at tlio end. 
'Pile Cluuubei* r('op(‘ue<| on diim* h, and tlie 



MR. ASQUITH AT ROME, 

(On the n't^ht Signor Salandra.) 

first two days of tlie session were occupied in 
(juiet discussion of the Budget. On Juno 8, 
however, a motion was ])resentcd by Signor 
Kugenio Chiesa, a prominent member of the 
Democratic Alliance, ealling upon the (Jovem- 
ment to make a declaration regarding the 
military situation. ITe suggested the holding 
of a secret session if the Coxernment was Un- 
willing to jiiake a public .statement, but h«' 
urged that tlu* country was growing restive at 
the absence, of any (government declaration, 
and resented the discussion of tlie Budget at a 
time when all eyes were turned upon the 
Trentino. Signor Bissolati deprecated the 
pressing of the motion, but suggested tliat the 
Governnu'nt might find a way of taking the 


leaders of tlie various groups into its con 
fidc‘nce. Signor Salandra’s reply did not 
satisfy the Chamber. He ajipealed for patience, 
assuring the House that they xvould have 
ampU' opportunity of discussing the general 
policy (T th(‘ Gov’crnment when the time came 
for the Vote on Account. The \’ott‘ xi as to bo 
laken in four days’ time, and meanwhile he 
cusked the Chainhor to continue its ordinary 
work. Jn obedience to the apjieal of Signor 
Bissolati. Signor Chiesa withdrew his motion, 
but the Chamber quieklv altered the situation 
to the disadvantage <»f th(^ Cioverimient. When 
the Debate on tlie Kstimates of the IVlinistry of 
the Interior was resumed only one Deputy spoke, 
and the Estimates went through without 
further discussion. The Estimates of the 
Ministries of Finance and tlie 'rreasiiry were 
disposed of without a word, the Colonial 
Estimates were passed after the briefest dis- 
<Mission, and the sitting closed early. No fewer 
than 110 Deputies who weri' inscribed to speak 
on the various Estimates witlidrew their 
names, and it \va.s clear that, the (■hamher 
mc’ant to answer silence by silence. 

The next day’s sitting was short, 1h(i voting 
being taken on tht^ Estimates x\’]ii(^Ji had hi’en 
discussed, or ratlier, not discussed, on th(' 
previous day. The ( h)vi‘rnm(‘nt was far from 
obtaining its usual war majority ; the Estimates 
of the Ministry of tlie Interior, for example, 
being pixssed by a majority of only 71—191 
x'ot.e.s to 120. TIk^ Miiall number of Deputies 
v^oting was significant. 

By the evening of June 9 the situation was 
fairly clear. Signor Salandra was tired ( f the 
Chamber, and the Cliamber was tired of Signor 
Salandra. The .Premier had perforce aclx ancc d 
the discussion on the Vote on Account twf) 
<lays, and had indic.ated that ho iiu‘ant to ask 
for an unconditional vote of confidence. Th<^ 
Interventionist Left, who held his fati^ in their 
hands, were still uncertain. Conciliation would 
have probably saved the Ministry, but Signor 
Salandra was in anything but a cimciliatory 
mood. It is believed that he was weary ( f 
otliee. He liad lived through two years 
of exceptional strain, and the sittings of 
the spring and the summer had seemed to 
indicate that his nerves were feeling tlie long 
trial. 

In any event, he had showexi himself un- 
yielding to suggestion, and when the moment 
of crisis came he showed himself equally 
luiyielding to the pressure r.f circumstances. 
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BOMBARDMENT ON LAKE OAKDA. 

Shelling the Austrian trenches to assist the Italian Army in the Trentino. 

The speech he made in requesting a vote of ii]> against the Premier that the Chamber 

confidence was not happily i^hrased, and he J^ongly resented his bringing the cpiestion (jf 

gave the impression of being altogether out of the military command into his siHu eh. In 

touch with the Chamber. One passage in answer to criticism. Signor Salandra rose to 

particular was unfavourably received. lie ex])lain that lie was not criticizing the (^miando 

said that better prepared defences on the SirpreiHo, but merely expressing tlieir eon- 

Trentino front would at least have arrested the sidered ojiinion. The explanation migJit well 

enemy at a greater distance from the Venetian liavo been suflicient, but it was not so considered, 

plain. This was, of course, perfectly true, and it must bo admitted tliat Signor Salandra 

and it was typical of the feeling that had grown ought to have said either more or notlung. 
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SIGNOR BOSELLI. 
Italian Prime Minister. 


Aftor his siioorli it. wns Mt timt tlir 

I’roiiiier hiul alrt'iuly falirn, and tho result (»f 
the votiiip; -197 to 158 against the (ilovorn- 
iiu'iit causc'd no surprise. 

The inajorit^^ whi<-h di halted tlie Salandra 
(iovernnienf. n’pn'sented almost all shades of 
opinion. It was eomposc'd as follows : OHieial 
Socialists, ^17 ; Iti fonnists, 29 ; Jtadieals, 25 ; 
< Jiolit I ians, 50; Kieht , iiK’luding the National- 
ist (Iroup, 25; Hepuhlicans, 10; Ih'inoeratie 
Constitutionalists, 20. Thc' import ant ])oint 
was that more than half <;f the maUtonf cuts 
<*ame from thosi' gr()U])s whieli from the first 
were most strongly in favour of Italy's [lartiei- 
pation in the war. tlu' groups v^lhcll Inul recently 
been pressing for a declaration of war on (Jer- 
inany and th(‘ reconstruction of tlie Cabinet 
on a wide liasis. 9210 balance was turned by 
the Democratic Alliance, and it was clear a^ 
once that thi'ir ideas would count for much 
in the formation of the new (2ibim‘t. 

Signor Salamlra was d<'f<‘ate<l on June 10, and 
resigniMl on June 12. 'riie King, who arrived 
in Koine from the war zone on the morning of 
June 12, did not at once accept Signor Salandra's 
resignation, vc^si^rving his decision until he had 
consulted various [lolitioal leaders. Two 


currents of opinion matlc theinsolvos felt 
iiiiiiKHliately — one in fav our of a reconstruction 
of the outgoing Ministry, still under the leader- 
ship of the two men who had led Italy to war ; 
the other supporting a “National Ministry” 
under the j^residency of the veteran Signor 
BoselJi, Father of the Italian Chamber of 
De 2 )utics. It was soon realized that the “ re- 
incarnation ” of Signor Salandra would prcbably 
lead to a nipetition of the difficulties which had 
c'au.sed his fall, and oiiinion quickly concen- 
trated upon Signor Koselli, who was the first 
ehoice of King \Jctor Kmmanucl. Signor 
Hoselli was indicated to the King by Signor 
Salandra, and also by the Presidents of the 
Cham}>er and S(*nat(*, and it was felt that Iks 
better than anyone else, might bo alile to unite 
a snffi<*i('nt number of <‘lements in the (diamlx'r 
lo form a (Vibinet on a rcndly broad basis. I 
<fuiekly secured t h(* adhesion of Signor Orlando, 
Minister of Justice in Signor Salaudra’s (2ibinel, 
who rei>rosented the Liberals of the L(*ft and 
had recently bt'on spokiai of as a possible Prime 
Minister, and of Signor Bissolali, who brought 
wil h him the support of the Democrat ic Alliance. 
Signor BoselH’s chief diffieiilty lay in filling the 
jiositioii of Minister of Foreign Affairs. He was 
anxious to secure the eooja'rat ion of Baron 
Soimirio at liis old post, and in Hu’s desire he 
was liac'ked by (he great laxly of opinion in the 
country. Two ohstach's arose. In the first 
place, Baron Sonnino was not anxious to remain 
at tli(^ Consultn. J Ic was unwilling to sever his 
f)oIi(K*al fat(* from (hat of Signor Salandra, 
ami he was determined to mak(^ it a condition 
of his remaining iii office that a.de(piato reserve 
should b(* maintained regarding foreign policy. 
In (he second place, tliere was a strong move- 
ment in i’arliaiiK^it and in tlie Press in fav our 
of Signor Tittoni. the Italian Ambassador in 
Paris. Signor Tittoni, however, was not ac- 
ceptable to (be Democratic Alliance, who con- 
siilered tha(. liis career liad been too much the 
i reation of Signrir ( liolitti to allow iiim to pn^sale 
at the Consulta at such -a period. Baron 
Sonnino’s pi^rsonal scruples were overcome ami 
Iiis conditions were readily met by Signor 
Boselli. The opposition to his remaining at the 
Ponsnita never took serious form, and on 
Juno 15 it was announced that he had consented 
to retain his portfolio. The construction of 
the Cabinet progressed quickly after Signor 
Bo.selli had assured himseif of the supjiort of 
the tliree leaders mentioned, and late on the 
evening of June 18, a list of Mintsters was 
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Scalinit the precipitous peaks of Monte Tofana, where the Italian troops drove the enemy out o 
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publishfd which was practically complete. A 
day ]a((*r tlie last names were added, and the 
new ('al)inet received the approval of the 
King. 

I'lie Ministry was composed as follows : 

Si;4iior Bosrlli, Prime Mininter, without port Julio. 

Haron Sonniiio, Foreifpt Affair:*. 

Signor Orlando, Interior. 

Signor Hi.s.solati, without portfolio. 

Sij^nor (’aniano, Treasury. 

Signor Mfda, Finanrc. 

Signor Ruilini, Kdurntion. 

<ioni*ral Morrono, War. 

Admiral (’orwi. Marine. 

Signor Arlotta, Transport. 

Signor Sacclu, Justice. 

Signor Bfjnomi, Puhlir 

Signor Fora, Pr>st Office. 

Signor Colosiino, (^olonies. 

Signor Kainori, .Xyriculture. 

Signor J)o Nava, Industry *ind. ('omnierce. 

Signor Coinandini, without portfolio. 

Signor Soialoja, ndthout portfolio. 

Signor Leonardo Hianelu, without portfolio. 

The (Jabinet now consisted of 19 members, 
instead of 19. Tluav were five Ministers with- 
out portfolios instead of one, and two new 
]>orl folios wcTC created by the establishment 
of a Ministry of Trans] )ort and the sevi'rance 
of th(' departments of Industry and Commerce 
from the Ministry of Agriculture. 

The new Ministry came very close to the ideal 
of a National Government. Tliere were six 
Liberal Conservatives or Hight (Centre members. 
Signor Jloselli, Baron Sonnino, Signor De Nava, 
Signor Arlotta, Signor Ruflini and Signor 
Scialojn.. 'rjiere was one Catholic, Signor 
Meda. 'fhere were fi\'e Liberals of the Left, 
Signori Orlainlo, Carcano, Kaineri, Colosiino 
and Leonardo Biaiiehi ; two Radicals, Signori 
Sacchi and Fera ; two Reformist Socialists, 
Signori Bissolati and Bonomi ; and one Re- 
publican, Signor ('omandini. 

"I'he announcement of tJie new Ministry met 
with as great a measure of acceptance as could 
be hoped. Naturally there were some dis- 
ajipointments. There was not room, even in a 
greatly enlarged Cabinet, for all those who had 
strong claims to otTice. And some of those 
whose claims were strong per ae were not likely 
to work well with those whose choice was in- 
evitable. The greatest danger attending a 
(h)vennnent which included so many different 
colours lay in the possibility of internal dis- 
sension, and it was necessary to avoid 


appointments which would clearly lead to 
friction. 

The fall of Signor Salandra was greatly re- 
gretted in Italy even by many who had felt 
bound to criticize his attitude. His name will 
always be assoiuated with the most important 
action taken by Italy since her existence as a 
united country, and if ho could have accommo- 
dated himself to the requirements of the situa- 
tion, satisfaction would have been general. 
Another cause for regret was the retirement of 
Signor Ferdinando Martini, Minister of the 
Colonies. Signor Martini was closely associated 
with Signor Salandra and Baron Sonnino in the 
policy which guided Italy to intervention. But 
he, too, was suffering from the long strain. He 
w^as approaching his 75th birthday when the 
crisis took place, and he had earned the right 
to rest. 

The new Government w as certainly stronger 
than the old, as far as personnel was concerned, 
and it commanded a very different measure of 
support in the Chamber. Tho moderate 
Giolittians, wdio had come to see the absolute 
necessity of Italy’s intervention, could much 
more readily give their adhesion to a Government 
of wliich Signor Salandra was not the head. 
They were directly represented in the Cabinet 
by Signor Colosimo, and there were old tics, 
which they could renew, with Signor Orlando 
and others. Far the most striking figure among 
the new Ministers was Signor Bissolati. A 
Socialist who had parted company with his 
comrades on the (question of the Tripoli expedi- 
tion, ht^ had from tlie first stood openly for 
Italy’s intervention against Germany and 
Austria. From the first, moreover, he had seen 
that Gennany w as the prime enemy. Ho had a 
great following in the country and was specially 
popular in tho army, which remembered that 
for many months he had fought as a sergeant 
of Aljiini, and had been wounded in tho early 
days of tlvo campaign. 

Signor Boselli was 78 years old, but ho 
brought to his task a fresh and vigorous mind, 
as well as long Parliamentary experience. And 
all his colleagues were united in their determina- 
tion to prosecute the war with the utmost 
vigour, and to consolidate the alliance with 
England, France and Russia 
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I N the afternoon and evening of May 31, 
1916, an action was fought in the North 
Sea between the Grand Fleet under 
Admiral Sir John Jellicoe and the German 
High Sea Fleet under Admiral Heinhold 
Scheor. The genesis of the encounter will bo 
discussed later, but its successive stages, with 
one important difference, followed the nonnal 
linos of similar affairs which had taken place 
during the war. First, the advanced vedettes, 
the light cruisers and destroyers, got into 
touch, and then the reconnaissance squadrons, 
the battle-cruisers, became engaged, just as 
happened in the Heligoland Bight on August 
28, 1914, and at the Dogger Bank on January 
24, 1915. Presently, the imusual haijpoiiod, 
and the Gorman battle fleet arrived, to support 
its cruisers, and a little later the British battle 
squadrons came into the fray. Then the 
aspect of the conflict underwent an entire 
change. 

For twenty-two months the British jiublic 
hart looked forward almost daily to such an 
encounter — a pitched battle at sea, as it was 
called. There was no anxiety as to the result, 
for although the dire consequences of a naval 
defeat wore well recognized, the nation liad 
entire trust in its • seamen, and confidently 
expectocLt-hat if a suitable opportunity ofl*ere<l 
they woljidlfWin a decisive victory. It liad 
been assenfid that the command of the sea 
Vol. IX.~-Part 108. 


could not bo obtained until a fleet aetion had 
been fought. The reasoning by wliieh this 
theory was supported was against the teachiii| 
of history, and, moreover, it derived no eon 
flrmatioii from known concejitions of Gcnnai 
strategy and naval needs. The conditions ii 
which the two navies faced one another wer( 
not such os to givo promise of n speedy conflic 
on a large scale. Tlie enemy’s flag had dis 
appeart'd from the ocean. The oversea trafl'u 
of tJie Allies <;ontiniied practically unmolested 
save by submarines. British naval policy wa 
in the main directed to the destruction of tin 
enemy’s commerce and trade and to tin 
enforcement of wliat in all but name was i 
blockade. His warsliips wore shut up in port 
watched by the British seamen, whoso onl^ 
desire was to draw them out and drub them 
So long as tlie enemy made no attempt to tak< 
to tiicj sea in force, it was not easy to see hov 
a decisive engag('mont coiihl be brought about 
Nevertheless, it was hoped that, as the blockade 
Ix^came more st.ring(^nt, this and other eircijin 
stances miglit operate to forces the Gtainans t< 
risk a battle. Tlie British seamen only waitcj 
an opportunity to translate their desires int< 
de«'ds. 

When, liow'over, the battle occurred, neithc 
tile manner in which it was made! known to th( 
country, the circumstances in which it wa 
fought, nor its results, were exactly what th 
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nation had expected or the seamen hopc(i for. 
Hy H trick of fortune they were baulked 
of complete satisfaction. The disap])ointineut 
was not lasting, for with later nows came an 
assurance of triumph, and in any case the faith 
of the people in the Navy never weakened or 
abated. The messagt? of congratulation vvhh li 
King George sent to the Coinmander-in-( ’hief 
aft(*r paying a visit to the Grand Fleet ex^ 
pressed in felicitous terms their trust and 
satisfaction. “ Assure all ranks and ratings,” 
said the l^ng, “ that the name of the British 
Navy never stood higher in the eyes of thc‘ir 
follow-countrynu^n, whose pride and confideiwe 
in their achiev(?monts ar<5 unabated.” 

The significance and import of the battle, 
liowever, were not iinm(Mliately realized, and 
until all the conditions wore known attempts 
to appraise its strategical value would have 
been premature, 'fho i)urpose of the “ t iiter- 
priso directed iiorf lu\ ard,” in which the Ger- 
mans announced on Juno 1 that their Fleet had 
been ongag<id, reiuairuMl obscure. The extent 
of the enemy’s success or failure could not be 
(calculated until th(‘ [)r<‘cise military obje<;t 
which th(\y were sec^king to attain was kimwn. 
Manifestly, it was not t<.) the advaritagi* of 
either of the participants to re\eal derails of 
tlio engagement which iniglit ])o of value to 
the other side. Hrdi<*(*nce was ess(Mitial s<> 


long as hostilities continued. Fvon were the 
war (aided, the features of an encounter which 
illustrated so much that was novel in sea 
fighting ; the relations which certain move- 
ments bore to the iiitelligenco of the enemy’s 
posit ion and strength ; the manoeuvres by 
which the Gi‘rman admiral saved his ships 
from destruction ; the use of various classes 
and types of vessels ; the efheie ic.y of methods 
of protection and etpiipmeiit — ^tlit'se and many 
other technical problems w(ue likely for a long 
time to afford subjects for pnjfessional dis- 
cussion. Similar questions concerning earlier 
naval actions of the era of steam and steid— 
Lissa, Santiago, and Tsushima — wcTe still de- 
bated, and after a hundred years the tactics 
of Trafalgar were under examination by an 
oiradal comiuitt(?e of exports. 

For nearly two years the Grand Fleet had 
occupied a position in the North Sea facing 
the principal bases of tlio eiiimy. lioliind this 
guard, the Allies were able to conduct tbo 
passage of thoii* trade and troops practically 
umuolestud. Campaigns for the posi-ession of 
the eiK^my’s colonies, and oversea exjieditions, 
wc^ro unelertaken ; and assistance w as rendcjred 
to the laud f(.)r<;es in fliree continents without 
let or hindrance. Furtluniiiore, tlie Fleet pro- 
vid(‘d a sah^guard to tliese islands from inva- 
sion, and ('ll forced what was to a.1l intents and 
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ADMIRAL SIR JOHN JRI 
Commander-in-Chicf, Grand Fleet. 

purposes a strangulation of trade witli ( Jerniany, 
the stringoiiey of wliieli was only liniitad hy 
the diplomatic requirements of the (ilo\’ern- 
menL All these optirations couhl not have! 
been pt^j^ormcd without exertions whieli im- 
posed a severe test upon those qualities of 
endurance, resource, pati(‘nce and skill for 
which British seamen are renowned, '^Fhe 
strain wa^eeaseless. Tt necessitated arduous 
work in ^|P^he w’eathers to be experienced in 
the higher latitudes. The peril from the mira* 


dJGOR, (LC.B., O.C.V.O , 

In the uniform of a Vice-Admiral. 

jind the* submarine nit'nace were always present, 
and th<* <*all upon th(^ vigilance of the flotillas 
and HfM'ts on patrol sf^rvi<•^^ unrc'init t ing. Hut 
every de/nand was fully met. While, however, 
the ])rednminant ])osition at s(‘a was thus 
maintaiiK'd, then* was in being, within a short 
distan<‘(^ of our shores, tlie s(*cond strongest 
fl(H‘t in the world, manned })y couragefais and 
comfudent ollici'rs and m(*n, aial e<>rd rolled by 
the same wily, unscrupulous, an<l deterniin(‘d 
aut h<iriti<*s in Herlin wliosi? barbarous mt'thods 
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of wnr luid roccivod siiooking donioiist ra- 

tion alilo' on land and soa. Forr<'d by tJio 
riyonrs of tlio blnrkado, ))y tlie oconcanio pros- 
suro wliiob told npoii tho prodnotioii of inalorial 
for tlu' land warfare, and by tlie resirietioii of 
tlieir sources of wealth and })rosperity resiilliiig 
from (he loss of sea-borne commerce — (his fleet 
might a( any (imo b(^ thing in(o the arena to 
pick np the gage of battle, ojiportunity for 
which was always ofTcred and ardently desired 
by the British seamen, Wlien the opportunity 
did occur, am I the hopes which inspired the 
latter st'cmed likely to be fulfilled, (lieir 
opponents fought indeed with courage and 


skill, but they e\'aded decisive action, and 
retired to tluar fortified bases. Tlie Grand 
Fleet still retained an undisputed mastery of 
the sea eoinmunicatioiis ; its grip was not 
weakened, much less broken ; while, tried in 
the test of battle, the prestige of the British 
Navy, as well as its cfiieieiiey, stood on a highiT 
plane tliuri ever. ^ 

Tliero was, as always, a moral as well as a 
material aspect to the battle. Although the 
Gennans were able, owing to tho proximity 
of their Imrbours, to promulgate their version 
of the lU'tiori first, tlie impression created by 
their false and misleading announcements w^as 
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dissipated when the fuller British neeounts 
wen' published. The conflict affordt^l an 
o])portunity to tho Britisli seanien for a display 
of those qualities of courage, criduranci', an<l 
skill which were confidently exj)cc(cd of llieni. 
It is not in mortals to command success, but 
in this battle (hi'ro was displayed in tlio Brand 
Idcct convincing evid(‘n<*e of readiness to take 
the initial ivc, of <*onsummatc ability in execu- 
tion, and of capacity, boldness, and daring 
which thoroughly deserved to succ(‘(‘d. (Ireat 
Hritairi and (Jermany were the two most 
formidable of naval Towers, an<l, cU‘spito tins 
material su])eriority of the former, tlu'ir navies 
were in otlu'r n‘spects appanaitly wt'll mat<;lied. 
Idio Bermans wero assunMl that tlu^ir mc'thods 
of training, (heir guns and iiu'ehanieal equip- 
ment, with tlio aniiamonf. and armour suj)pliod 
hv JviMipp, were lietter than those of their 
opponents. Bivon that tiny could ehoosi* tlieir 
own tini(‘ and place for action, they h<‘li(‘\(‘d 
(hat these' advantage's weailel meae^ than eenn- 
[)e'nsate' fe)r a detieion'V in numhe'rs. \ ri 
when (ril'd in the stern orele^ul e)f battle', the 
highea- standard of toehnique was on the e)ther 
-;ide. NcMthcr in nerve nor in moral wero the' 
staying powers of tho Bermans equal to those 
of their opponents, nor eliel they prove tlu' 
be'tter in tact.ical oflicieiicy, se-ie'iititic gunnery, 
t)r tho handling of sliips and macliinory. 

In character and organisation tho fleet 
which Grand Admiral von Tirpitz ere at eel was 
elcsigiiod to servo two pur])oses. It wtis to be 
both a political influence and an instrument of 
war. In tho event of European complications, 
it was intejrided tliat tho ])ossession of a fleet 
e>f such streiigtli by Be»rmauy should fore'e^ (Jreaf 


Britain to remain neutral. Not oven tho 
might ie'st Naval Power would, it was saiel, daro 
fo iiieur the risk involveiel in fighting if. Thus 
(lie mucb-dre'aele'el blex'kaele' Memld be" pre- 
vented. 'file e)(Iie*r and mucli olele'p ])iirpose 
was the use of t be> Klcct its inferiority being 
rceognisi'el for making sneleh'ii onslaughts, 
bolts from the bine, hnssar-Iike' stre>k('s, \\ liieh 
at little <*ost to the' assjiilant wemlel irdliet 
elaniage of a, serious eluirae ter prineipally ini 
till' heislile' naval for<*e, hut \Nith aveiielanee' eif 
a ee>iiteste'el or pre)I()ngeel a(‘tie)n. 'The' first 
purpose failed whe'ri Mr. Blinre'hill and Aelmiral 
Trine-e' Ixujis e)I I >at f e'lihe'ig se'ut the' (Iraiid 
Idee't into the' Ne)rt h Se'a te) its iigih ing st at ieins, 
anti this eoindrv deeiele'd on w m*. (Jre'at. 
Tritain, thanUs large'ly te) IMr. MeKe'ima. anti 
Atimiral of the' Kleet Le)rel Kishe'r, Jiael hiiilt 
up a (let't wliii'h was in a. ])osition te> take' tlu' 
risk e)f e'Mgaging e^X’e'ii the' High Se'a I'Mee't, it 
re'e|nire‘el te) de) se). Ihit in (he* early mnrU lis of 
the' war a. na\al battle' e)n (he* gra.nel se-ale' was 
not in Be'rmany s pie)gramme' 'The slrate'gie 
line* impe)se'el iipe)n he'i' l)\’ the' appe'nrane'i* ot 
that siipre'ine' Ih’ilish h’le'et in the' Ne)!'t h Sea w as 
a moditieat ie)n of t he tw e) ide as ahe)v e nie'iit ie)ne'el. 
In the outer seas an alteinpt was maele^ to 
inte*rf<ut) with British traele', vn hie h was te) some 
extent sut‘eessfnl, hut it eame* (e) an untime'ly 
en<b witli no inee)nsiele‘ral)le le)ss t)f useful 
cruisers, as a result- of tln‘ Ih’itish vit'tory ott 
the' Kalklaiiels. Ne are'i* heane', sallying (aie'ties 
We'i'e* trit'el, with the* Jissistimee* of the mine* lind 
the submarine', in the* he'lit'l that siieh damage 
os re'sulte'el might graehadly w hit Mo away the 
siij>re*mae'^' ol tlie* supe'j'ior tlc'e't and provieJe 
an e)ppe)rf unit \’ te)r larger ope'rations. In tho 
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VICE-ADMIRAL SCHEBR, 
(^cimmander-in-Chief of the Hi^h Sea Fleet. 

faco of the oni»rgy, resource, and ingenuity of 
the British seamen, this plan also was of little 
avail. 

'^rho n(‘W naval policy was thus one of 
strategic reticence, v^aried ])y cruiser raitls and 
submarine adv'entures. In its ilefend(*d ports 
the High S(‘a h^k'ct was beyond the* rc*ac‘h of 
our naval forces, wliilo at the same time, 
by reason of the Ki<d (Vi!\al, it served to secure 
tlu» flanks and roar of the armit\s which 
on interior lines were operating on two 
fronts. Xe\ erilieloss, it could not ])rolecl 
Germany’s foreign jjossessions or her sea- 
boruii commerce. It could not prevent tliat 
nav'el com|)n\ssion, the strangling effects of 
whicli wt‘re seventy felt, even wlien minimized 
to some extent })y eeonomie organization, by 
the help of neutrals, and by tlie developiiK'nl 
of internal eommiinicat ions. The now plan 
offeretl a striking cojitrast to Germany’s bold 
campaign on laiul, but (he (h'and Admiral 
<pioted with approval Nelson’s saying: “Do 
not imagine 1 am one of those hot -brained 
people who tight at a disadvantage without an 
♦ide(piate objeet.” Attempts could still bo 
made against tlie floating trade of the Allies, 
aiui von 'Tirpitz threw liimself with character- 
istic energy into the enforeeiiicnt of a “ sub- 
marine blockade “ — a secret, sneaking war, 
directed alike against neutral and belligerent, 
merchantman and fishing boat. The “ selected 


moment,** the time to strike with advantage, 
had not yet come, and before it was thought 
to have done so von Tirpitz went into retire- 
ment. 

During the time that the Clrand Admiral was 
at the Ministry of Marine the policy of ruthless 
sulanarine activity prevailed, and the cruiser 
raids wliich preceded the Dogger Bank action 
were made against the East Coast. It was 
said, however, that in regard to the use of the 
battle fleet Tirpitz counselled prudence and 
caution, and that he was even opposed to 
risking the Dreadnoughts in the Baltic. If, 
therefore, he had a deciding voice in naval 
strategy, it was assumed there would bo 
no fleet action. Up to September, 1915, 
when the first rumours of the removal of 
von Tirpitz appenrod, there had only been 
one mention of a movement on the part 
of the High Sea Fk'ct. This was in April, 
191 5, when the Fleet was said to have advance<l 
into Englisli waters. What exactly was meant 
by this oflieial amionneement was never made 
clear, but it followed upon tlie appointinont of 
A<lmiral Hugo von Pohl as (.^ommander-in- 
('liicf in the place of Admiral Ingcnohl, who 
w as supposed to havo been rc^lit^vod in consc- 
cpionco of the failure at the Dogger Bank. It 
seems likt'ly that von Tirpitz had more to ih. 



VICE-ADMIRAL HIPPER, 
Commanded the German reconnoitring fleet. 
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THE “WARSPITE,'* ONE OF THE “QUEEN EilZABETH*' SQUADRON. 

Ent^a^in^ the German Battleshipi»« 


with tlio poU^^y of ship coristruot ion than whh 
tho control of the Fleet. Then? ap[)eara to h<* 
aonio reason for tho belief that instead of 
pn^ssing on the building of heavier vessels ho 
concentrat(?d tlu? resources of the arsenals and 
shipyards — on tlie former of which tho land 
requirements must have Ixh'u making a very 
lu*avy call— upon submarine output and 
pt'rhaps some novel dtwiees. The rumours of 
changes in the armament of ships, and of th<? 
appearance of new and strangt^ craft “ tla^ 
novel dangers requiring nov'el expedients,” as 
Mr. Chiu’chill said — wen? founded to some t?xtent 
on a phrase in a letter to von Tir])itz from the 
Kaiser, who tliankcnl him for what he had 
accomplished during the war “ by preparing 
new means of fighting in all (k'partments of 
warfare.” The composition of tho German 
Fleet in the action of May 31 afforded no 
support, however, to this theory. 

The direction of tho o[?erations of the Fleet 
appears to have been more particularly in the 
hahds of the Naval General Staff, and the 
appointment in the autumn of 1915 of von 
Holtzendorff (who had conunaridcd the Fle<*t 
himself ^om September, 1909, to January, 
1913) as Chief of that Staff, in succession to 
Admiral Bachmann, apparently coincided 
with changes in policy. At all events, on 


Deeianher 10, 1015, 1 h(‘ Admiralty Staff at 
Berlin announced that a pnitiou of the Iligii 
Sea Fleet- in tlu' pre\ ions w ( ek had searelied 
tho North Sea for the enemy, and then c*ruised 
on the' 17th and 18th in the? Skage*r Kak, 
searching shipping. Fifty-1 we) ste'ame'rs we're? 
e'xamine'el, it was state*d, and eene* steamer 
le)a(le*d with e-ontrahand was se'ize‘d. “ During 
this e‘utire‘ period,” the* announe'e inent e*o]i- 
clude'd, “the* English fighting fore-e‘s weaes 
ne>w he're? te’) he* ^e’‘e‘n.” It- must luive^ be‘e*n 
ahe)ut this tine* that veai redil found hims(‘lf 
te)o unwell to e'ontinue? the active work e)f ha 
e-ommand, aiul he* W’as te'mj>orai*ily siu'e-e'e-eie'e I 
by Vie-t? - Atlmiral Se he*e-r, a di\ ision eMan- 
inanele*!*. In Fe^hruary, IIMO, ve>n Fe)hl 

elie*el, and Sehe*e‘r was e*onfirme)d in tlie» 
aj)[)e)intme_'nt, hut ewen befeen* this hap- 
j)eaie)el there be‘ga,n te:) ]»e rume^urs of inere^ase^d 
liv^e'line'ss. and F'e?ports fre)m fisherme'n and 

e'Fthor sources that tho High Se'a Fle?e't, e)r 
pe)rtie>Fis of it, W'e*ro making slK)rt e-ruise's. 
In Mare*h, 25 ships were* see*n eJT \'lie*land, 
e)n tlu' Dutch coast, and a little) late?r 

e)the*r sejuaflre)ns mejving in the same loe-ality. 
’’J'heni in Af)ril the? Yarmouth raiel occurred, 
anel be)th from Holland and Denmark me)ve)- 
me?nts at Kiel and Heligoland, as we'll an 

unusual activity in the dockyards, wore re- 
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VICF-ADMIRAL SIR DAVID BHATTY, 
K.C.B., M.V.O., D.S.O., 
C^ommanded the Hattle-cruiser Fleet. 

In the uniform of a Vice-Admiral. 

ported. Tt was widely believed by neutrals 
that the enemy would attemj)t some stroke, 
and that the gun })raeti<*<* continually b(*ing 
carried out behind tli(' mine fields, with the 
airships wliich in finti weather were always 
patrolling the North Sea., wt're symptoms of 
this impending mo\em('nt. Most certainly 
th(»ro wore reflections in various directions of 
a more energetic })and at the wheel. Simul- 
taneously, all that j)orlion of the Press which 
derived its inspiration from the Admiralty — 
Count Revent low and the naval officers wTiting 
for the Ciermati ])apers — a])poare(l to be under 
instructions to prepare tlie (k'rinan people for 
some dewolopment of the w’ar at sea. More- 
over, the increasing effect of the blockade, 
internal disconttmt and unrest, witli the now 
co-ordinatod efforts of tlie Allies in the hind 
theatres, could not but ex<'r(*is(^ an influence 
in this direction. 

Altliough, tlua'eforc, the situation was not 
without indication of tlie possibility of a 
coming conflict — and it may bo assumed that 
the signs had been noted and acted upon bv 
the naval authorities — -yet the public expori- 


REAR-ADMIRAL O. DF: B. BROCK, 

Commanded the First Battle-cruiser Squadron. 

oncod a gnnil shock wb<‘n the first nows of the 
battle wtis announced on the evening of Friday, 
June 2. 'J"he nation was disappointed, and the 
world doeeivod. 

There had been rumours in Tiondon of a 
naval engagement on W'ednesday night, but 
such rumours w'ore of almost daily occurrence, 
an<l as no confinrnatic)n was forthcoming the 
story was dismissed as otliers liad been before. 
On Thursday, the tidings beeami? more circum- 
stantial, and received supjiort from news wdiich 
leaked out in tlie dockyard fowiis and navtil 
bases. As, however, tlu^ Flo use of Commons 
adjourned sliortly after nine p.m., in accordance 
w'it li a resolution moved by the l^rim<‘ Minister, 
without any announcement on the subject of 
a naval battle having been made, tliero were 
still doubts as to whether it had taken place. 
Tt was tif ter wards explained by IVIr. Jkdfour, 
at a lunclieonifi the week following tlie buttle, 
at- the British Imperial Council of Commerce, 
that lie got his tirst intimation from the 
Coinuuuuler-in-Chief that an engagement be- 
tween the hostile fleets was iniininent on 
Wednesday afternoon, and from that time, 
until a telegram was received from Sir John 
Jellicoe on Friilay afternoon, the Admiralty 
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REAR-ADMIRAL W. C. PAKENHAM, 
Commanded the Second Hattle-cruiser Squadron. 

had no nows from him as lo ihv coorsi* of <h<‘ 


REAR-ADMIRAL THE HON. HORACE 
L. A. HOOD, C.B.. M.V.O., D.S.O., 
Commanded the Third Battle-cruiser Squadron. 
In the uniform of a (Captain, R.N. 


on^ag<‘m('nt. Su(‘h infoimation as tlu'V !ia»l 
was maitily obtainod from wiroloss 

mossa^os, wliirh includod, no doidit. fho report 
by the (iorman Admiralty to Washington on 
duno 1, descriliing tin* a<*tion and t)i<* losses 
which tlio Hritisli were said to have suffereil. 
Tt was not until se\’en ]>.m. on Friday, dune 2, 
that the following cotnnnniiffHc nas issued by 
the Admiralty t hrougli t lu* Press Mui'eau : 

t)a th<* nfl(>rno<^M of . .May .‘tl, a nava! 

took place ofT the coast of .lutlaixi. 'I’lic 
British ships on which tljc hniat ot the (iAaii»L^ tell v\cn? 
Iho Bat tle-t ’niiscr Fi('ct and ''Oiin' enns»‘r', aial lii^ht 
cruisers, supported liy four fast hal t leship-. AmoiiiJ 
those the |{>sse'< were hea\ y. ^The (iciniain Battle Flej*t, 
aided by low vi'^ihilit v , avoided prolonged a<’lion with 
o\ir main forces, and soon jifter these {i[>])care«l on the 
scene tlu* enemy r<‘t»iriied to port, though not Ix'tore 
rt'ceiviuLf se\ cre dafna;^i; from fuir Imltle^lups. 

the hat t le-ci ui'iei'' t^uecn .Mar\. I nd<‘lati;.:at>k*. 

I II vim'ihle, and the cruisers Dc’fcnec a.ial Black I’lincc 
were sunk. 'The W'arrior was di-iahU'd, and, alter heiiif: 

♦ owed for some lime, had to he al>andoned h\' her cre\> . 
It is also known tha.t t lie destroy (*rs Tipperary /rnrhulenl , 
Fortune, Sparrowhawk and Arrlent were lost, and six 
others are not \et accounted for. No l^ritish battleships 
or li^ht cruisers were sunk. The enemy\s losses were 
serious. At least (»ne battlecruiser was destroye<l, aial 
one severely damaged ; one battleship n‘[)orled sunk b\ 
our destroyers during a night attack ; two light cruisers 
were disAhknl and probably sunk, d'he exact number of 
enemy de.stroyers dispose<l of during the aelioii eaiiiiot be 
awfertained with any eertninty, but it iiui'-t havobei i: larg*’. 


Th<‘ wording of tliis commuHi(jtu\ wilh its 
admissions of Pritish losses a]>par(‘ntly much 
licavitT tium those* inflicttal upon iho (‘la^iny, 
ga\c the impression that it was 1 Jio iirt'liminary 
aii<l guarthal annoiinei iniMil f)f a naval re\'iase. 
Tlu* evening papers piihli.* lu*d the ru'ws in their 
later eilitions, and gt*nera.llv it was taken to 
iiidieate that the (b'lmans, in gnat .stnngth^ 
had snrpri^ed a jiortioti of tin* I>ritish Flet't. 
and inlli<ted lu‘avy loss n|!(ai il Ijefon* help 
i‘oiild arrive, d^he \‘er\ trankness w'itli w hieh 
lu'avy etisimlties were ac’mitted, eoupletl with 
the stat(nu*nt that soon after onr main forees 

appeare<I on the se(*ne the eta my r<‘lnrned 
to port, " wa.s Miiru*ient to jiistity sueli a| pre- 
hen-ions as were ereat(*d hy the news. 1 he 
early <*ditiojis of the morning papers, and ino.-t. 
of tho.-e ]aihlished in the pro\inet\s, ef)nlain(‘d 
the same nniitinuiiqHt, with < < innu'iits f(ain<le<l 
on il. At rnu* o’eUuk on Saturday morning 
a furllier announeement was made which put 
a slight ly better eoFiipU'xion on 1 lu* affair. This 
.*-i‘eond stateiiK'iit was as follows : 

.Sijuo the foH'going rontmuttifjfiti was issued, a funh(*r 
r, p,,rt liM^; been received from tin- ( ’ommandor-ind 'hief, 
Conid Fleet, stating ' at it is uow aseerlaiiicd ttuU our 
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totfil losses in destroyers nmoiint to eight boats in all. 
The Commander-in-Chief also reports that it is now 
pos.-biblo to form a closer catiinato of the losses aiid 
damage sustained by the enemy fleet. One Dreacl- 
nought battleship of the Kaiser class was blown up in an 
attack by British destroyers, ainl another Dreadnoiiglil 
battleship of the Kaiser class is believed to have been 
Blink by gun-fire. Of three German balllu-crui.scr.-., 
of which, it is believed, were tlu* Derfflinger and the 
Ltitzow% one was blown up, another was heavily’ c*ngaged 
by otir Battle Klcot and was seen to be disabled and 
■topping, and a third was observed to be seriously 
damagoih One German light cruiser and six German 
destroy ers were sunk, and at least tw o more German light 
cruisers were seen to be disabled. Further, repeal etl 
hits were observed on three other German battleships 
that were engaged. Firmlli', n German submarine was 
rammed and sunk. 

This was published by the newspapers in 
their later editions, and the alterations made' 
in the editorial comments showed that it hail 
a reassuring effect. Many' pt^oplo, howi*ver 
will long retain unpleasant recollections of 
that first Friday night in Juno, lOlG, when 
they might have been sharing in the satis- 
faction of a British na\aJ triumph, had the 
Admiralty acted more judiciously in circulating 
the news. On Satiu'day' and Sundays June II 
and 4, a third official com^yninique and two 
semi-official Hnnoun^*(‘monts were issued from 
the Admiralty tlirough the Press Bureau. The 
first -named was, in effect, an (‘])itonH‘ of the 
dispatches from the (yommander-in*(_'l»ief j)ub- 
lished a month latcu*, and showed tli<‘ a<*tion 
in its true light. It finally' disposed of tlie idea 
that the Cermans hail won a victoiy, but oven 
so its encouraging effect was to some extent 
minimized by the si mi-ofiicial statements 
which appeared at the same time. The first of 
these was an analy^sis of the British and Ceiman 
losses by Mr. Winston Churcliill. After com- 
paring tho units of the Fleets allegeil to havo 
been sunk on either sid(‘, and pointing out 
that so far from ours having been the greater 
the balance was the otlier way' aliout, Air. 
Chiirclull wont on to say' : — 

Our margin of suporiurity i.^ iu no way impaired. The 
despatch of troops (o tho CoutiiiOrit should continue with 
th(^ utmost froodom, tho l)ji 1 terod condition of the 
tierrnan Floot being an additional .socurity to us. 'J'he 
hazy weather, the fall <»f night, and the retreat of tho 
oiierny alone frustrated the perscivering efforts of our 
brilliant cominaviders. Sir Jolm Jellicoe and Sir David 
Beatty, to forco a final decision. Although it was not 
possible to compel tho German main fleet to accept battle, 
tho concluaions reached are of extreme importanee. All 
clasRG.s vessels on both sides have now met, and wo 
know that there are no surprises or unforeseen feature<. 
An accurate meastiro can bo taken of the strength of the 
enemy, and his definite inferiority is freed Iroin any 
element of uncertainty. 

This calling in of Mr. Chundiill by the First 
Lord to give what tlie former termed “ a 
rca.ssuring interview ” was regarded as a weak 


slop on tlio part of tlic Admiralty', and aroused 
much criticism. Both Air. Balfour and Air. 
Churcliill felt constrained to ox']>lain why the 
latter was asked to intcivi'iio, but neither in 
this matter nor in tho attinipt- to tlirow the 
blamo for tho misleading impression enuded 
by’^ tho first, conimiiniquo on to the Dress were 
the excuses regarded as entirely' .-^atisfactorv. 

Tlio other senii-olficial .statement came from 
“a naval ollici'r of high rank,” who had liad 
access, like Air. Churcliill, to special .sources of 
information. It was in the slia| c of an inter- 
view' with a roprosciitativo of the .\ssociatcd 
Press of America ort June 3, but was issued 
by tho Press lUirrau on tho following day'. 'I'hi^ 
various stages of the battle were described, 
with additional details and comments on the 
olficial reports. To tlio iiilcrvic‘W cr, this officer 
further remarked : 

Wc can only say tliiit wc* w<*ro IcnI.iiig for ii fight when 
our Fleet went out. Stori»*s tlial U was dt'cuicd by <hi‘ 
Gennnn.s are the f-lu'crcst nonsciiM-. ... 'I I’o haltle hud 
four phases, tho first opening at ,‘1.15 p,m , when our 
bid tle-cruiser.s, jif a range of six inil(“^, jeiiwd tu'tion with 
the German belt l(‘-cruis<'rs. Shortly after, the si'cond 
]iha.se began, with the arrival on botli sichs of liattlr- 
sliips. Tlio (Germans arrived first, but before tlicir 
arrival our three hat t l(‘-f reiseis had been blown up, 
.siippesodly as the re.siilt ef gun-lire, hut thi'ie is a posj-i ■ 
hility that tliey mol tln ir fate ]>y torpethjc.-,. 

Such <•lose-^^llge light me h\' hat 1 Ic-crui ers iriight he 
crilii ised as Imd la> li«‘.-, hut our Flci'l . Inllowiiig tlie 
tra<iitioii8 of the Nnvy, went out t«> eng.igo the enemy. 
On account of the wialher condilit»n'< howevei-. it emild 
only do so at short range. 

3110 third phase was the engagement of hat 1 1». ships, 
whicli was never mole than jiaitial. 3'liis pha e inehidi'd 
Ji rimniiig light, as the (hrinaii Dnadnoiights lied 
towards their bases. All the hie shi[) liehimg was o\ er 
)>\ a.ir». 'J’lien ejime one (»1 tlie mo.-^t weird hat ores oi 
the buttle, as tlic Gerniun destroyers made athiek alter 
uttaek, like inhmtry lollowmg an arlilUiy preparation, 
on fair lag ships; hut the-i* onsl. night- wen* siiigmlaily 
fiilili*, not a sjni^k* torpedo lamielu*d by them gelling 
lioine. Witli the morning these allaek-. rtidefl, and the 
Imllleground was seoiirod by Adininil .Jellieoc’s J^'lcet, 
whif h reporttal not a. single enoiny irliip in siglit. 

After a suitnutiry of the hisses l)f‘lic\’(‘(l tti liavc 
Ix'cn inllicicd ujxiu tlic enemy attention wns 
directed to the circumstaricr that ll.c weather 
conditions were the hanlest hit of luck th<‘ 
Fleet cncount crctl, as sliowii hy the following 
])ara.grap}i in the official report : “ Dcgrtd 

misty wtuithcr saved enemy from far mort^ 
se'V(‘rc ])unishmcnt 'rhis account of tin* 
engagement was published in a great munher 
of the British and foreign pa])(‘rs. It foimf‘d 
the basis of mucli of the comment juhI criti(‘i.'-m 
that was maelc by naval ofiie'crs aial others in 
the Uniteid States, where ii was donbth'ss 
intended to counteract the erroiu’ous imytres- 
sion.s cn*atcd by' tlie annoiiii' e ment s w hiidi tlie 
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CAPTAIN E. M. PHIIJ.POTTS, 
Commanded the Battleship “ Warapite/' 

Oonu’ui Admiralty woro issuing. The Ameri- 
cans got ilH‘ir first notion from a Berlin message 
which, being sent hy win*less to Sayvillc, 
escaped f.lie censorship over the cable lines. 
'Phis was supplemented hy the ('h*rman Ad- 
miralty report dat(‘d Juiu^ 1, the text of which 
was as follows : 

During an onterjmso dirofloil towards tlio north, onr 
nigh Sea Fleet, on We<lnes(lrty (May J31) eiic-ounterod fho 
mam part of tho Britisti li^ditinK! fleet, whieh was eon- 
Hitlerahly Hiip<?rior to onr fi»r<*cs. Durinii the afternoon, 
hetwo€>n tho Skaj^ger Kak and Iltirn Reef, a heavy 
t'ngagonKHit tloveloped, whieh was successful for us, and 
which continued during tho whole night. In this 
engagenuuit , st» far us is known to us at presold, W'o 
<l(*Htroyod tho great hattloship Warspite, tho battle- 
cruisers Qiie'Mi Mary and hidefatigahle, two armoured 
cruisers, apparently of llie Aeliilles tyjie, one small 
cruiser, tho new destroyer leaders Turbulent, Nestor and 
Alcustcr (Acasta), a large numln'r of destniyers, and one 
>ubmanne. 

}^y o!)servations whieh are unchallongcablo, it is 
known that a large number of Britisli battle.ships 
vnITered damage from our ships and torpedo craft tluring 
the <lay arid nii^ht actions. Amt>iig others, the great 
battleship Marlhorough was hit by a torpedo, ns lias been 
coiilirmed liy prisoners. Several of our shijis ivsrucd 
portions of the <*rews of tlu* sunk British ships, among 
whom wore the only two survivors of the»liulofaf igable. 

On our sitlc. tin* small i‘rniscr AN ies)>aden was sunk by 
the t'lieinyVs guns in the conrst* of th<' day a<'tion, anti 
Iht* l*oinm(‘rn during tlic i.iglit hy a torpedo. The fati* 
<»f th.e Frant'nlol), which is missing, and t>f some tor]iedo 
boats which ha\e not yt*t returned, is unknown. The 
High Sea Fleet returned to-tlay ('rhursdny) to our port's. 

A second oiVudal mt'ssitgo was issued by the 
Chief of tho Cermau Xaval Staff on June ,3, in 
which tlic loss of the Klhing was admitted, and 
another on Juno 7, in wliieli wiis admitted the 
loss of tlie vessels Lutzow and Kostock — 
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CAPTAIN F. C. DREYFR, C.B., 
E'la^'Captain and Gunnery Director of the Fleet. 


information hitherto wit Itheld, it was announced, 
for military reasons. 

J’ho view generally taken by the American 
Press, from tho early British and (lorman 
rejiorts, ('ven by those })a]3ers whieh sympa- 
thized with tlu^ eauso of the Allies, w»\s tliat the 
British had suffered a defeat. As an example, 
thii Pliiladelpliia Inquirer^ an old-established 
journal of well-balanced judgment, said in its 
leading article of Juno 3 : 

In the first great naval ongagoment of the war, in a 
conllic't tor which the British have boon a-wiviiying, and 
in whicli they counted with confidonee on Rnc*c*eaa, they 
have been dccisivoly dofeateil, and have .sustained losses 
which not the moat optimistically inclined can regard as 
negligilile. ... So far as can be gathered from tho 
information at hand, only a comparatively small section 
of the British Fleet was engaged, and it is hardly 
necessary to point out that Great Britain’s naval 
superiority has not boon malt'rially afToctod by tho losses 
it has siistainerl. 

Tlie early reports gave ris<^ to erroneous eon- 
<dusions by otliers than civilians. Tlic Army 
and Nary JournaJ^ of New York, in its issue of 
June 10, stated that in tho opinion of oflieers 
at the Navy Department, tho Britisli hattle- 
eruisers got into a ])laee in the engagement for 
whieh they were entirely unsiiited. 

Ill some quarters th.cre has bi*cii a tendeni’y fo criticize 
tho commaiulcr of the l^nttle-Crniser Fleet, and par- 
ticnlarly the ciuntirandcts ot tlie light armoured cruisers, 
for impetuously riishiug into a struggle where tlu'y were 
at sucli a disadvantage, but tlris is oNplninod in part by 
the suggestion that in all probability the Jtritish naval 
ofiiceiB had been held in leash so hmg tlint when they got 
An opportunity to get into action they showed more 
courage than pnalenee. 
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CAPTAIN ARTHUR L. CAY, 
P'hij^-C^aptain of the “ Invincible.” 


Koa.r-.'\(liuirnl (^aspar h'. CJoodricli, afl<‘r (|UotinjLj 
from tlio statoiiu'iit of “ t ho na\ al olllio(*r of high 
rank,” said : 

ft would sotun trom what we in* (old that o\<*r-<*oii- 
fitlc‘nc5o ill tho battle -cruiisors led f.o tlu«ir taldn;; jin uiuiiio 
sham <>f hard Uinn*1<y, and that it would ha\'o Ihmmi niori* 
pnidont to lot them <lraw llio < leriiiaii l.'uttleshijjs: to 
within ran;.*o of the, Hritidi battleships fa^t coiniiie, to 
theii- itdit'f. 

Otiior iitivaJ oflioors oxprossod siiiiiltir viows. 
Kvoii Afliuiral l)(*\voy spoko of tlio iiiifhnoss of 
tlio l)atllo*oruisor to ])hiy a loading nVe in naval 
ilrarnas, unci Ca[)tain \V. S. Sims was evid<*nfly 
of tho opinion tlwit- ili<i Ihit tl(‘,-( haiisoi* KJoot ha<l 
attaokod t iio main Ixxly of thtjConnan Khad on 
sight. Itwasnot nnt il t lu'dispatoh of Sir John 
♦h‘lli<*oo tmd roftort of Sir David Ik'tUty woro 
piihlishod tlait tlioso mistakt^n inforc*noos woro 
ooiTootod, and it w as naido aViundaid ly oloar 1 hat 
suoli oonohisions found no wtirrant in tho foots. 


On TiK'sday, May JO, tho sliips of tho (Irand 
Kloot loft their anohoragos })y instructions from 
tho Coinmandor-in-Chi<*f to carry out one ol 
tlioso pt'riodical swoops of tlio North Soa of 
wdiiolt the first to be iinnoimcod was montioix*cl 
in an otlicial co 7 nmnni(/ti(l <is far batik as St^fi- 
ttanbor 10, 1014, and many of w hich had boon 
carried out at intervals siiict^ the Ix'ginning of 
the war. Sir John Jolliooe made it clear in his 
dispatch that every part of tho Craiid Fleet 
was under his command, and w^as operating in 
accordance with his orders. From tlie st.ate- 
monts of visitors to the Fleet, it was known to 
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Commanded the Destroyer 'Fipperury.' 
ha.\(‘ b(*on in (lirtM' st'tdions. jind a few* daiys 
i‘arli(.'r tin* Mat 1 lo-f *ruis«‘r FIcMd was roporb'd as 
being in thi' Firth of t'orth. It is ossontia.1 tt> 
imlo that t h(‘ oono<*rtod movcmtaifs of the FIf‘ot 
wt‘r<‘ ma.do on 'I'lX'sday, booa.ust‘ it thus Ix'oonx's 
cl<‘ar tfuit tlio enemy could ha.v<‘ had no <*('rtain 
knowk'dgo that tlx* (Ira-nd Mi'ot was a.t st‘a.. 
4'ho looa-tion of th(‘ soot ions of tho bdoot might 
hav<i Imm*ii disoo\’orod by Zf'ppolins in lli(‘ day- 
time, liut tlx'se could not ha\(‘ soon a.nd ro.- 
ported tho movianonts of the ships after dark. 
Similarly, the' survivias of tho Flbing wlxai 
landt'd in Holland stated that tJio High Soa 
Fleet Jiad put. ti> soa at 4 a.m. on tho morning 
of \V(‘dnosda.y, May lU. This moviMixait, 
thorofon*, could not ha\ o boon t Ix^ cause; of tho 
Cra.nd Kloot ’s putting to soa on the pro\ ions 
afternoon. An unusual briskness and stir ha<i, 
indi-od, biMMi roporto<i at \\'ilholmsha.\'on and 
Ku*l. Doth FU'ots w(‘ro no doubt, fully pi'oparod 
for battle wlx*n they loft port, but tlx* actual 
mooting appears to have happc'iXMl by ohanoti. 

Tho objt'ct of tho swoops made by tho (hand 
Fleet was char. The intention was to nx*ot 
tho ciioiny. if ho <;oul<i bo, found, and to ongagf; 
him. J’ho sob; purpose in view' was las annihi- 
hitioii as an (*tfootiv'o force, '^Flx; sw i'ops, it may 
Ix'said, wore made in conformity with tlx* policy 
»idu!nbrat<‘d by Nelson, ” I ho (*nemy are stin. 
in port, but sonx'thing must bo doixi to provoke 
or luri* tlx 111 to a battle. It may be* asked, 
on the other hand, wlicther the (Jermans had 
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any serious undertaking in view in eoming out 
as they did. l’rol)ably they laid, first, lu^emise 
notliing they had done had lacked purpose, and 
secondly, tJiey had certain a<lvantages wliich 
were denied to th<‘ir opponents. The fleid 
which keeps the sea cannot always be at its 
inaxiinuni strengtli. As Admiral \\\ II. Hen- 
derson pointed out* : 

and n'i)airs ivtpiin* constard nttomlnnoe. and 
nllln>ng>i eiir I'iuoL is '>ii|)Cii(»r n> tlitU of ilu* oiu'iny il 
is not po■^-.il>lt' to count upon all the ship', wliicdi it i- 
<‘t»inp(»sc(l bcin^^ porpf'tnully on tlu* spot. . . . Tho 
t^juM'n Klizaholh and the Australia a])y)oar to liav«‘ boon 
ubsnnt from tbo battle, t>r over ITt per ciMit. of t b»' 
strenj^tb of onr fast divisions. Can anyoia* doubt wlial 
fbi‘ jnl<lition of those two sliips would ba\ o meant to the 
iiardly-pressed and splendidl v-foujLd>t '-<|uadi*ons during 
the time in whieh they were eujj^a^ed with suyKn-ior 
forre. 

The rierintins could si'k'ct the moment to appt'jir 
when they were at tlndr full strt'ngfh, nn<l of 
this tliey evidiaitly took ailvanlage. It wns 
ohviotisly their correct. j>la.n to loi>k for tin 
o[)])ortiinity to cut off and destroy ttny unit of 
the op|)Ose(l for(*t‘ inferior in stnnigth, and 
sept t, rat (‘d so far from its main I tody tis to be 
<b*jilt with before support could be obtained. 
Jty such ttictics the material strength of the 
lliM'ts might b(^ more equally halanecd. The 
semi otheiiil stateuKMit from Jk’rlin on June o 
that "‘the (.{ermau Jligh Sea fonn's pushed 
forwiird in order to engagt‘ [)orlions of th<‘ 
Hritish Fleet wliieh v\ere rep(‘atedly re])orte(l 
reec'utly lo be off the south coast of Norway 
may well Inive referii'd to the “ i*nt (‘iprise 
directed northward ' of tln^ hrst oflieial rom- 
tinnuffuc issued on .June 1. ft was ])ossihle 
tliat ])y means of /(‘p])(‘lins the (lermans 
had diseovered tliat t ht^ periodical sweeps wen^ 
not always earrietl out by tlie^ whole of tin? 
tlrand Tleet. \\'ln*n, tlierefon*, the British 
Battled ‘miser Fleet was siglited by Flipper s 
scouts on Wednesday afl(‘riioon, it would ha.\e 
been a natural eonelusioii to draw that- a. 
ehanee liad presenttal itsidf lo attack with tln'ir 
full force a w(*a,k(*r British di\'ision, a.nd thus 
to gain a eompara-tiviJy easy sue<*c’ss. If this 
was their endeavour, it was eomphdely frus- 
tratt'd by the dogged ttuiaeity of Sir David 
Biaitty, witli tin* f*ffeeti\'(? sup[)ort supplied liy 
K(*ar-Admiral F]van-Thomas, and the decisive* 
stroke of the Cornmander-indJiicf wlieii Jn* 
arri\ed on tlic se(*no of action. In any ease* 
there was no sign of an intention to seriously 
contest the eommand of tin* s(*h., of a plan f«>r 
breaking the blockade, or of an adve’iiture* into 
the Atlantic. Sucli projects could only be carried 
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out suc<?<*ssfully aft(‘r tin? British uava! forces 
Jiad hce'u dcpl(‘t(‘d l)\' at t rition, ajid f hat t his w as 
i'(‘<*ogiiized by t he ( Jrrma.ris w as shown b\’ lln'ii 
immediate* rt't ire*m<'nt w hen it wasse<‘ii Ihatdln? 
battle* squa.e.h()ns ol Sir .John .h‘llieoe we re* join- 
ing in the liat tie. Both sides w a.nt e‘d a. light , hut 
tlnTIermans only on tln'ireiwn terms. 

A furtlna* a,d\a.ntag(* woulel ho o))taiin'd by 
the* (b‘rma,ns, should a.n e‘ngage'nn*iil occur, 
if the*y could contrive* to bring it about iiean*!* 
fe) tln‘ir «)wn ports than lo tliose* of the* eau'iny. 
Although not dm* elire'clly to lln ir own edTorls, 
it is n(‘Vi*rthel<‘ss the* fa-e'l that this happ(‘in*d. 
The* locality in which the battle* l)e*ga.n was in 
the* \'ieinity of tin* Little* Idslnr Bank, and 
to t In* w e*st warel of t In* J ut land Bank, twoslioal 
j)a.le*he*s a.!, no gr(*at <lista,nee Irean tin* l)a.nish 
eeiast. J'he approximate* peisilion of tin* British 
fhittle'd ‘rnise*r b'le*(‘t ein sighting the* (k*rma.n 
hatt le?-crnise*rs w as somewiiere* about .Obeb'g., 
admin. Neirlli latituele*, aiiel .'>de*g. .‘Idmin. blast, 
longilneli*, 'Fhis pe).Nilion is ne*a.rly twie e* as far 
frean tin? British er>ast as i(. is from tliat of 
(le‘rmany. \\'ln*n the* battle* eann? to an (“ud 
on the me)rning eif June 1, while* tin* retreating 
(ieTmtin slii[)s laid a|)pr(aieln‘d mue*h ele)se*r te> 
thf‘ir own ports, tlie tlrand bde'e't was ove*r 41)0 
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niilt*s from its main baso, and its otlier l>asos 
wore all considerably fa*ther away than the 
(ierrnan ports. Between the two positions 
whicli inarktid the beginninpj and the end of the 
(meoiinter, the Horn K(h f projects from the 
.[Danish e^)ast al)out ten miles, its outlying point 
inarkc'd by a light v'(*ssel, and the action was 
(‘(‘riainly iKMirer to this ri'cf than to the Skag(‘r 
Itak. This (‘xplains why the encount«‘r was 
sometimes called in this country after the Horn 
Reef, which was much more afipropriate than 
to call it after tla^ Skager Kak, as the (icrmins 
did. Apparently lla^y wished to suggest that 


they had no advantage from the scene of the 
battle being in the vicinity of their defended 
harbours. I'his, however, was not the case. 

Some uncertainty exists as to the identity of 
all the ships which took part in the action. A 
note appended to the dispatch of Sir JoJin 
Jellicoe says : “ The list of shijjs and com- 

manding oflictTS which took part in the action 
has been withheld from publication for the 
present in accordance with practice.’' It was 
believed that vessels from all the types in the 
following table w(‘re prc'sent : 


Name. 

Oalc, 

Royal Snvereif^ii 

1!)1G 

Qikh'I) I'^lizahetfi (Fitth 

S»juavlr(m ) 

1915 

Iron Dulo' (First Sepia Iron) 

1914 

Orion (Second Sciiuidron) ... 

19 12 

1 )r('adnou^ht ( Fourl h 

190i) 




Jdon (First Sipiadron) 

1912 

New Zealaml (Sec»)nd 

1912 

Suuadron) 

I ndotnitahle ('I’hini 

l9(hS 

S(ptiidron) 

Ik'l’encc (Fir-.! Scpimlrou) ... 

1999 

Aehilh's (Secoinl Sipiadi’iai) 

1997 

Jihn-k Piiuci' (First 

190G 

Sfpiiulroii ) 

0 ala tea (First Scjuadroii) ... 

p.nr> 

Southampton (Seeoml 

1913 

Sqttadroii ) 

Falmouth ('I'hinl Squadron) 

1911 

Oalliojie (Fourth Scpiadron) 

1915 

Fearless ( Fir-. 1 Flotilla) 

1913 

Fipperary 

1911 

Pelican 

19 Hi 

Onslow 

1 9 1 G 

Nestor 

1915 

AToi'i'shy 

1914 


La ml rail 



1 9 1 3 

Aeasta (“ 

K typo) 

1912 

Ratl^ei (“ 

I” type).. 

1911 

Ahdiel 


— 

Kngadino 




THE GRAND FLEET. 

TVPKS OF SHIPS. 

JiATTLKSlin^i. 


'Tons. 

Speed. 

Annameid. 

2r),75tt 

2J 

8 15-in.. 

12 G-in. 

27,590 

25 

8 1.5-in.. 

12 (5-in. 

25,99t. 

21 

1(» I3 ri-in. 
12 (>-in. 

23,099 

21 

10 13*5-iii., 
IG i-iii. 

17,909 

21 

10 12-in.. 
4-in. or 12-])r. 


HATTLK-(4<t i.siats. 

2G,350 

28 

8 I3 r,-in., 
IG 1 in. 

IH,H99 

25 

8 12-in.. 

IG 4-in. 

17,259 

25 

8 12 in., 

IG 4 in. 

.\RMOirUKn OllLqSKItS. 

14. GOO 

23 

1 9-2 in.. 

10 7-.5-in. 

1 3,550 

221 

G 9-2-iii. 



1 7-5-in. 

1 3.559 

221 

G 9 2-in. 



10 G-in. 


LiOiit Cki 

IS tats. 

3,75(» 

29 

2 G-in. 

8 4 in 

.7,400 

25 i 

S or 9 G-in 

5.250 

251 

8 G-in. 

3. SO 9 

3t) 

2 6-in. 

8 4-in. 

3,140 

25.1 

10 4- 


Dkstiioykus. 

1.850 

31 

6 4 ill. 


Pnrtifulars unknown. 
Pmi’I irnlars unknown. 
Particulars unknown. 

Particulars unknov\ ii. 


965 

29 

3 4-iii. 

935 

29 

3 4-iii. 

780 

29 

2 4-in., 


M ISC’Kf.I.A N KOCS. 
Parli»‘u!.Hrs unknown. 
Seaj>kiiie carrier. 


Pelt 

Aiuicui . Si^tf'i* Sliips. 

J.'J-in. cn^c, etc. 

PPin. W'af'-pitc, Valiant, Parluiin, 

Mala} a. 

J'J-in. Mai Iborou^h. Jvinpcrnr of 

India, licnl>ow, 

J2-in. ( \)nr|UCTor, Monarch, 'riuin- 
ilertM’, Kin;^ (Icor^c 
Ajax, Amlacioii-'. Pen- 
1 urion. 

11 -in. P*cllcrophi)n. Ti'inciain*, Su- 
perh, St. X'incent, (’oIIin/ 4 - 
wooil. N'anjiuard, Nf'ptunc, 
Oolossus, Hercules. 

0-iu, Princess Jto\al, Queen 
'I 

7-in. Jndetatigahle, Australia. 

7 in. Inllcxihle, ln\incihle. 


t) in. Minoltnir, Shannon. 

G-in. (,‘i.ichrane. Warrior. 

G in. Duheol Ixdin hurj^h. 


.\nrora., 1 nenn^tant , Kov ali.st, 
Penelnpe, Phaeton. I’li- 
dainit I'd. 

(Mud huin. J)nhlin, Hinnin;^- 
hatn, Lowestoit, Nottin^- 
hain. 

J )art nuail h. Falinout h, • 
mouth, \'arinouth. 

t’aroline, Oaryslort, (‘hsin- 
pion, (Mi'opatra. t'oinus, 
( ’oiupie.'^t , (.’ordclia. 

Acti\e, lilanelK*. Plondo, 
HelJona, lioadic<*a. 

ihjtha, 'rurbnlent, rernni- 
punt, ami otla-r'^. 

I’clani. etc. 

Onslauj^hl, Ohduralc, ett'. 

Nonuul, Niciitor, Nar- 
horough, Xciissa, etc. 

Manly. .Mansfield, .Mastiff, 
Matchles'^, .Meiit«>r. Mett'or, 
Milm*. .Mim)s .Miranda, 
xMoorsoin, Morris, Murray, 
Myn;rs, et«'. 

Lyiliaril. J.a.lore\-, Lookout. 
J.e^ion. etc. 

.\rdmit. Fortune, (Jarlaml, 
Amhuseaile. Shark, Spar- 
rowliawk. Spitfire, etc. 

Ifefcnder, Attack, Uoriict, 
Plitenix. etc. 
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(JERMAN SUBMARINES AITACHED TO THE MlOH SEA FLEET. 


With rt'j^ard to tlio (Jraiul Floi't, thn (‘oin- 
position of tho l)attle sfjuai Irons was not dis- 
closod, thc’nainos of only a frw of tlu‘ v^‘ss(‘I^ 
bi‘inf^ nitailionod. Sir ».John .It'llicoc' rt'fiTs to 
tlio inoManonts of thn*o srpiadrons tlu‘ First, 
Soconfl, and Fourth, in tho last-nani<‘d of whi<‘l) 
liis flagship, tho Iron l.)uko, was pla<‘od. d'lio 
Marlliorough was tho flagship ol Sir F<'oil 
HiiriH‘y in tho h^irst Sfpiadron ; and th(‘ King 
(h'orgo V. of Sir Thomas tiorram in tho St'oond 
S(|uadron. Ao<'or(iing to tlio (Joiman a<*oonnf, 
a scpiadron of tlirco ships of t h(^ Hoyal Sovoroign 
typo was also j)ros(‘nt . Ono of th(‘so was mon- 
tionod hy tlio Coinnian<lor-in-Fhiof, who statod 
that w’hon tho Marlborough was jiartially dis- 
ahlod by a torptulo Sir Cooil Jhirnoy transforrod 
his flag to t h(‘ K<ivongo, of tho Itoyal Scnoroign 
class, '.rjie k^ifth llattlo Scpiadron, which 
su])portc’d tho Hat tl<‘-( 'ruisc'i* h’lc'ot, <*onsistcMl 
of four shi[)s of t h(^ Fli/abcdh typo, ]>ut 

the' namc'-ship .was ahsont rc'titting. llc'ar- 
Adniiral Hugh hAaii-'^rhomas flow his flag in the* 
Jhirham. 

'The' nine liattU'-oruisca-s prosc'nt on tho British 
side wore orgauizod in three scjiiacli’ons, C'om- 
jiiandc'd res pc ‘o t i\"oly })y Roar- Achiiirals (). do 


H. Hi •ook, \y. C. ]*ak('nhani. and tlic' Hon. 
H. L. A. Hood. The' Hrinc-c'ss Hoyal tlc'w tlic* 
flag of the* first -naine'd : the' Now /e’ahmd that 
of Admiral I’akeiiham ; and the* ln\ iiu'iblc' 
that of Admiral Hood. The' flag of \’iot'- 
Adiniral Sir l)a\ id Jk*att\’, (Commanding the* 
Hattlo-Crui^e'i* l'"le*4't, was flying in the* Lion, 
'I'he* live othe*r bat t le*-oruisi'rs were* the* (hioe*n 
Mary, Tigea*, Indc'fat igable*. I nelomitablc', anel 
I nfle'xible*. Admiral He'atty aho had unele*r his 
e'oinmand the* Fiist, Si'c'onel, emel Third l.ight 
(’ruise*!’ Sepiae lions, and ele'st royc'rs from tho 
hirst. Ninth, Tonth, and 'I'hirtc'eait h k’lotillas 
W'ith tile* ( Commaneler-in-( ’hic'f and tho battle* 
scpiadrons we*re‘ the* h'irst and Soc'ond (Cruise*r 
Sepiadrons, the* h'ourth Light Cruiser Scpiadron, 
and ele*st re)\ e'l’s from the* Fouit h, h]le*ve‘nth, and 
'l\ve*lflh h'lotillas. fl'lic'ie* we*re* also a. niimlioi* 
of sj)e‘e*inl and auxiliary t\ pe‘s re‘pre‘se‘nte*d, in- 
cluding t he* Kngadine*, se*a plano-oarric'i*. 

'rhc're* is more* doubt about tho c'oniposit iea. 
«>f tile* (ie'iinan High Sea h’loe*f , iindc'r the* <*om- 
mand of ^’ie•e‘-Admiral Se hoc'r, w hiedi jioe-ortl- 
ing to tho (h'nu'Ui aoe*eaint oon.siste*el of a 
main liattle* flcM't in thrc’c^ sepiadi’ons, and a 
n'<*onnoit ring fle'C'f of fiv e* liat t ie*-e*ruise I’s unde*r 



THE GERMAN BATTLE-CRUISER “SEYnLlT/,” CAPTAIN VON ^JGIOY. 
Reported to have been fceriously damaited in the battle. 
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^’ico-Admi^al Hij^por, with light cruisera and 
doatroyurs attached to both divisions. Tlie 
heavier vessels were jiroVjably of the types in the 
table below : 


presence of which would necessarily reduce 
the speed and fighting capacity of the whole 
force. 

Admiral Hipper’s five bat tie -cruisers are said. 


THE HIGH SEA FLEET. 

'rVPES OF SHIPS. 
Battleships. 


X»ime. 

Wilhelm H. (ex- Won h) 

Dafe. 

IlUO 

'J'on.s. 

20,000 

8 pood 
21 

“ N ” (ox-Siilamis) ... 

101(1 

10,200 

23 

Koiiig 

1014 

25.;iS7 

21 

Kaisor 

J 0 1 3 

2t,310 

21 

Helgoland 

1011 

22,500 

20 i 

Nassaii 

1000 

18,600 

20i 

Deiitsehlaiid... 

J006 

10,040 

181 

Braiinscljweig 

loot 

12,007 

18 

Hindcnhnrg ... 

lOlTi 

28,00C» 

B \TTI.E-( 

kiit/.ovv 

1015 

28,000 

27 

}S<^ydlitz 

loi:i 

21,640 

26 

You dor Tann 

101 1 

18,700 

25 

Boon 

1905 

Aum:)CRed 
0,260 21 

Accepting the German 

stateiiKMit, the 

First 


Squadron of eight battleships would probably 
be conif)osed of tlu^ Konig and Kaiser types; 
the S(H*ond of the Helgoland and Nassau t ypes ; 
and the Third of pre-l )rea(lnoiight ships, the 
Deutschlamls and Ih-aiinschweigs. There is 
reason to believe, however, tliat two new battlt'- 
ships, which w'eiT^ known when building as the 
lOrsat/.- Wdrtli and “ T,” were present. 'I'lie 
foniK'r is said to have been named the Wil- 
helm If. It was on board a new ship of this 
name that Admirals SeJieer and flipper re- 
ceived the freedom of Wilhelmshaven a few 
weeks after the battle. It was also suggested 
that the Pommern, a vessel of which namt^ the 
(Germans admitted was sunk in the action, was 
not the old pre-J)n'adnoughf ship of this name — 
which was understood to have been torpodoetl 
in the lialtic liy a Hritish submarine in July, 
1915 — but the much more modern and power- 
ful vessel known as “ T.” Another possibility 
is that the vessel named the Salamis, which 
was building in (lermany for the Greeks when 
the war broke out, took part in the battle under 
some other naiiK*. At all events, it is diflicult 
to believe that the homogeneity of the German 
squailrons would lia\e been broken by the 
inclusion of some of the older ships, the 


Annainent. 

Bolt 

Armour. 

Sister-Ship.?. 

8 15-in., 

— 

“ iv* 

16 5-9.in. 

8 14-in.. 

10-in. 

Unknown. 

12 6-in. 

10 12-in., 

14-in. 

Markgraf Oros.ser Kurfiirst, 

14 5-0-in. 


Kr<»nprin/. 

10 12.in., 

1 4 -in. 

Kaiserin, Friedrich dor 

14 5-0-in. 


(Irosse, Koiiig .Albert > 

12 12-in., 

12-in. 

Briiizregent Lniti>oId. 
0.stfrioslan<l, 'I'huringon, 

14 .5-9-iii. 


OldtMihiirg. 

12 11-in., 

12-m. 

Westfalen, Bheiuland, Posen. 

12 5-9-in. 

4 11-in., 

91 -hi. 

Hannover, Pojnrnorn, Schlo- 

14 (>-7.in. 

.‘^ien, Soljleswig-Holslcin. 

4 ll-in.. 

0-in. 

Kl.‘^ass, I'reiissoii, Bothrin- 

14 6-7.in. 


goii, Hossen. 

'ritisebb 

8 15-iri., 


Unknown. 

14 5-9-in. 

8 12-in., 

1 1-in. 

DerlHinger. 

12 6-0-in. 

10 ll-in.. 

1 1-in. 

Moltke. 

12 5-0-in. 

8 1 1-in., 

6-in. 

None. 

10 ,5-0 -in. 

Cl.CiSKit. 

4 H-2 in.. 

4 -in. 


10 5 0-in. 

in the German oflieial account, to liave consisted 

of the Derfl linger and .Moltke elas.s€\s, as well as 

the Von der 

Tann. 

The Liitzow, in whieh 


Admiral Hipper’s flag was flying during part of 
the action, was the sister-shij) of the JJerfTlinger, 
and the Seydlit/. of the IMoltke. Somi" Hritisli 
observers were of opinion that a later battle- 
cruiser, the Hindenburg, was ])resent, anci not. 
t he ATin der 'rann, and this is the more likely, as 
the inclusion of the latter would have tended to 
reduce the speed of the sipiadron. 

Thus at about two o’clock on the afternoon 
of AN’ednesday, IMay IH, two large na\ al forces 

were approaching one another in the North 

♦ 

Sea. Each of these forces consisted of a main 
body comprising three squadrons of their latest 
battleships. Each also had un advanced or 
rt^connoit ring squadron of battlo-<Tuisers thrown 
out some distance before the main body. Each, 
too, was accompanied by satellites, some of 
wliieh were still more advanced, for scouting 
purposes, and as a ])rote<!tivo screen against 
submarines. It is characteristic of the sea 
operations that two such bodies as these, each 
containing all the latest scientific appliances 
for sea fighting, although they might bo cruising 
in the some waters, might seldom come into 
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THE END OF THE DESTROYER SHARK.” 

After beinff engaged about ten minutes, the British destroyer 
was struck by two torpedoes, which sank her almost at once. 
But before she settled down the “Shark” fired her Iasi 
available torpedo. The portrait is of Loftus W. Jones, 
Commander of the “Shark,” who was killed in action. 
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typo, tlio latter being engaged not only with 
ilipper’s foreo but with that of von Sc;heer ivs 
W(ill. The range between the two linos was still 
about 14,000 yards. An oflieer in Admiral 
JOvan-Thoinas’s squadron wrote : 

Wo won? »t this time roooivinj,' a very heavy fire 
iiulof'ti. mir f)\M» hal t lo-onii^'ors iiuxin^ heeoino ciis- 
onga^rCMl for twenty minutes to half an iioiir, so iliat the 
tire of the whoh* (h'rmaii Fleet was roneentrated on us. 
Ksj>oeially uu])loa'^aut was a ))erio<l of half an hour, 
<iurin^i whi< h x\o were unable to see the enemy, while 
they c‘oiild see us c’learly. '^riius wo were unalile to tiro 
a shot, and fiad to rest eonlent wit)i steaming through 
a torinulo of sholl-tire without loosing off a. gun. whieti 
WHS sonit?what trying. 

It should bo borne in mind, however, that at 
this time Ileatty was getting into a position to 
hustle the (ieimans over to the eastward, and 
towards the 1 lanisli shore, while lielp was coming 
to tlie sorely tried British force at the rate of 
the eomhined speeds of the British battle fleet 
und the <*ont<‘nding fo^e(^s moving to tho 
northward. That nt) serious loss occurro<l on tlio 
British si<le during this, the most critical, pliaso 
of the battle, testifiotl alike to the splendid 
handling of the ships and tiu* excellence of the 
material and workmanship put into their 
<*onstru<*tion. 

The third stage* of the engage me^iit was intro- 
eluced by tlie^ arrival of the British battle fleet. 
Its ])roximity bad alre'aely b<*en notified to Sir 
Daviel Beatty, the s[)e'ed of whose ships had 
eriabhxl him to elraw (*onsi(le‘ral)ly ahead of the 
(le^rman line, giving him the aeivantago of* 
position, and he* now turiieel to tho north- 
east warel, e're)ssing, tis it we*re, ahead of them, 
ariel, as he^ seiys, crumpling uj) their leading 
shi|>s. Tiotcs theit only thre'e' of their battle*- 


criiisers w’ere at this time in sight, closely 
followed by battleships of tho Kdnig class. 
Tliey were already turning to the eastward, 
partly because of Beatty’s action, but possibly 
also boeaeise they had realized what they were 
in for. It has beion suggested that it was now 
that von Schee*r ordered tho pro -Dread nought 
ships to makej tlie best of their way home. 
Anyway, none of tliem appears to have taken 
a part in the subsequent daylight fighting, as 
should otherwise liavo been the ease had they 
retained their ])osition as tlie rear division of 
the Clorman line. 

When, at 5.50, the flagships of the British 
battle s(]uadrons were seen bearing north, 
di.stant live miles, Beatty altered course to tho 
east, bringing tlie range down to 12,000 yards, 
and j)roceedcd at his utmost speed. The object 
of this movement was to give room for Sir John 
Jollieoe’s foreo to deploy that is, to open out 
and extend his divisions from eoliinm into lire 
so as to come into action astern of the battle- 
eriiisers. 'JJio second purjiose of Admiral 
Beatty' had been attained. As tlie Commander- 
in-Cbief, in a deservedly eulogistic passage in 
h’s dispatch, said : 

'I’ho junction of tho Jhilllo Floot wit Vi tlio scout inj^ 
force after tlio enemy had been si^htotl was tlclayod 
oxviiig to flic southerly course steered by our a<lvaueo<l 
force <hirii)^r tho first hour after eommoiK ing their 
action with tho eiu'my battle-cruisers. Tlii; was, of 
<*ourso, unux’oidiiblc, as hnd riiir battle-ciM isers not^ 
followed the enemy to the soutliwjird the main fieols 
would never liavo been in contact. 'Fho JhittI<%-( ’miser 
Fleet, gallantly led by Vice-Admiral Sir David licalty, 
and adininibly supported by the ships of the Fifth 
l^attle Sfjiuulron under Kear-Admiral Hugh Kvan- 
Thomas, fought an act ion u»nh*r, at times, disarlvantageous 
conditions, especially in regard to light, in a mn.Tincr 
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that was ill willi llio best traditions o£ tin* 

SiTvict*. 

(lescriljing llio way in wliifh t)u* 
(^onnau Iligli Sea Fleet was broughl to aetioii 
l)y the J3ritish battle s({ua<lrons, it will make the 
narrative more clear if tlie subsetpient movci 
inents of the force under Sir David Beatty aio 
first dealt with. Continuing his courst^ to the 
<uistAvard, at ().20 the Third Battler-Cruiser 
Squadron, commanded by Rear-Admiral the 
Ifon. H. L. A. Hood, which had been ordered to 
reinforce him, appeared ahead, steaming soutli 
towards the enemy’s van. Sir Da\'id reports : 

I ordered them to take station ahead, whii-h \va< 
i'/irriod out magnificently, Kear- Admiral Hood bringing 
his squadron intri atdion in a most inspiring mania r, 
worthy of liis great naval anecstiirs. 

Tt w^as at this stage of the battle that, os tlie 
Germans themselves admitted, the increasing 
mist, particularly in the north and north-east, 
made itself most unpleasantly felt. Hood, 
advancing at great speed, to carry out the 
operation described by Sir David J3eatty, sw uiig 
across in front of the battle-cruisers, and in tJio 
mist ran on to witliin 8,000 yards of the G<‘rinan 


line. What followed is tlius described by a 
spc'Ctator : 

The Invincible, which hud .sink a CJcnmiii light 
frui>.cr at .1. 15 fi.in., after an a<-tio i la.-ting five niinuies 
tarkifd a vcssnl of the Dirfiling** class. 'I’hc (Icrmaii 
ship was hit hy the fir.-t salvo, ai was getting several 
knocks to «*v<*rv eia* she got home on the Invincible, 
when the shell carnc that sank the Invincible. Thonr 
wore only .-^ix survivors, and when they came up they 
witnc.-^seil the extraordinary spcclai-k; of l>oth the bow 
and stern of th.i‘ir d.ip -1 andiiiL' vertically 50 ft. out of 
the water. 
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Ah soon as Sir 7>avi4 Beatty realize<l wliat was 
happening h(^ alttaed eoiirso in support of the 
"riiinl Battle-( Vuis(*r Scpiadron, and directed its 
two reinainijig vessi'ls to take station astern of 
his sepia Iron and to prolong the line*. I'liis was 
tfi<* first oeeasioii on whieli any of the hattle- 
ernisers (‘iigaged at h‘ss than 12,000 ^^ards, aiiel 
i3(‘atty was atYoreling succour to his consorts of 
Admiral Hood’s division. I’he^ Invincible was 
sunk, as the Indefatigable' anel Que‘e*n Mary fiael 
b<*e‘n, in action with e»tlie*r bat tle'-eruisers, anel 
the're' is ne) I'viele'ne-e in tlai elis|)at clu's that- nj3 
te) I liis meanent e)ur bat t le*-crnise'rs had b(‘( n 
in ae'tion with ))at 1 If'sliijjs. Any suggevst ie)ns, 
the're'feire', that undue* risks were lake*n in re'gard 
te> range*, e)r by tlie* e'ngageme'iit of battleships 
by battle*-eTuisers, ai'e' unsiippe)r‘1 (hI t)y the‘ 
fa<*ts. Xe»r ele>e*s the action lU'ces.sarily show* 
that bat t l<^-e-i-uis('rs e*annot- figlit battleships. 
I.ate'i* eai, u he'ii the* (h‘ima.n battle^ships were 
e'ngage'd by ve'sse'ls e»f othe*!* t 3 ’pe*s, theyv we're? 
aelmit te'dly showing .signs of demoraliza- 
tie)n, w hie*h ha-d all the disturbing effe'ct- of 
ele'tVat . 

The* v isibility at O.aO was ne>t more* tlian four 
*nile*s, anei soon after thc^ (‘iKiny’s ships were 
le'inponnilv' lost sight e)f. Sir J)avid contiiiueel 
his e*e)ui'sc‘ tet the* e*astvNard until 7 e)'cle)e*k, whe'ii 
he* gra.duallv alte'resl e*e)urse^ te» the^ seaith anel 
we'st in onli'i* te) re'gain te>iK*h with the eneiuv. 
d’vN ie*e‘ more* be* v> as in a(*iie>n, aial ne)w with 
battle'ships a.s w e*ll as bat t Ie*-cruise'rs, at range's 
e)f lo.OOO afiel 10,000 v arels re'spe'ct ively. J^otli 
time’s his gunne'rs got home* e)n t he*se re’trt'ating 
ve'ssc'ls. On the.^ last ea'e'asion the* le'^iding ship, 
afte'r be'ing re'pe'ate'dly hit \)y the> Lieen, turneel 
a-wa^ e’ight ])e>ints, e'lnitting high Ilames, anel 
with a heavy list te) pe)rt. d’he^ Prince*.ss Royal 
.se't tire' to a. t hre'e'-f unnelle*el battleship, and the* 
Xew Zealanel and Jnehmitable re'pe)rt<*el tiuit 
the* thirel ship hauh'd e)ut e)f tlie* line, liee'ling 
e)ve.'r and e)n tire*, dhe'ii the mist (*amt* elowui 
again emd envele)pe'd tliem, and tlie* battle- 
cruisers' part in t he engage me*nl ceased. If an^^ 
\ inelic'ation e)f the* tae*tie*al ability of the \'ic'e- 
Aelmiral (^)lnmanding the* Bat tle-( ‘miser Kle’e*t, 
or the brilliant manner in w'hie*h lie' carric'd out 
the diitic's out rust e^d to him, was rexpuivd, it 
ma^' sure'lv be found in the ajipre'ciiit ion and 
approval of his work eind tale'iils by Admiral 
Sir John .b'llic'oo : 

Sir Daviil Bt'eitty once a^aia shovve'ei his fine' qnalitio.s 
of ijallant h'a(h'rshi|). firm (lete'rrnination, anel corre'c't 
strategic insi;^ht. th* iippivciatCHl the* sitiintions at 
once on sighting first the ent'iiiy’s light t'r forces, then 
his hat t Ic'craisers, and finally his battle fleet. I can 


fully syinjiathi/.e with his feelings when tho evening 
mist and fading light rohhed tlie Fleet of that coinplcto 
victory for which ho linfl ineinti'nvred, and for which 
tho ve*sscl.s in cuinpan^' with him laid striv'cn so hard. 
'I'ho services renelcrod by him, not only on this, but on 
two previous occasions, have been of the very greatest 
value. 

I’lii're* remains to describe the concUiding 
pha-s-e* of the dav’Iight engagemenf — ihat between 
tJie battle sepiadrons. It was, however, a 
\'e*ry e)ne-sided affair, beeanse? as soon as von 
Sc'hec'i* iveognized what lie wtis np against he? 
turned to the* southward, and, under cover of 
the* eh'elining da^vlight, tlie^ tbie'kening mist, 
and smokc'-clouds from liis small eraft, with- 
drew from the' light. J3efort' lie* eonld get 
awav» liowe'ver, the tlircM' srpiadrons of tho 
Battle* h’lce t formed in a single line* wi’re hurlenJ 
a(*re)ss his van, jinel under ti ])aTa1ysing fire 
from the Jh'iti.sh Bho-in. guns the (tcrinan 
fe)rmatiein wtis shtittc’re'd anel tlic ships them- 
selvc's ve*iy senere'ly' nniiile'd. It was the 

sn] >re‘me’ mome'iit, heading to the e*liinax of tin? 
wdiole* battle', whe^ri Sir Je)hn Jellie'oe* bronglit 
his magnifie*(‘nt ilrea-dnoiights at their top 
.spe'C'd into the inelcv. The sitntitiem e.*all<’d 
for tlie* higlu'st t)u:*tie*al skill, etilm jndgme'iit, 
aud instiiiit {ind une'rring (le'C'isioii on the ])4U*t 
of the^ (‘e)mmande*r*in-C‘liie f. H is own account 
of this important pluise is singubirly brief and 
modest. ’’ f forme'd the* Battle* Fk'et in line 
of battle* on ree'eipt e)f Sir David Bc'atty’s 
re*pe)rt, and during deploymc'iit the tle'C'ts 
Ix'e'Jime e'Ugeige’d.” lecture* tlie* eireumstane'e's. 
KJa.*^lie’s e)f guns we-re visible througli the h.ize, 
but ne) ship eonld lie* eh'arly elist ingui.shed, 
Kve*n the* j)e)sition of the* e'ne iny's hattle’ships 
c'onld ne>t always he* de'te'nnined. Se> thick 
was it, in hiet, that gre*at care* was e’sse'iitial 

te) pre\'e*nt tho British ships being mistaken 
fe)r f'ne’iny vesse'Is. d’lie* conditie)ns vve*re^ cc'r- 
tainl^^ imparalle’le'd. N'e't, without a mome'iit’s 
be'sitation. Sir John Jollie*oo, with c'ool eoura.gc, 
delivered a vige)rous and deeisivn* thrust which 
t hi'e'w the* eiieny into eeinfusif)!) ai d completed 
the'ir di.'-comfitnre*. Afte*r this, all the*ir tactics 
were of a nature to avoid further action. Mow 
tlu'v extricat eel thcmselvc's was not made ek'ar. 
The fighting betwenui tlie* big ships lastc'd inter- 
mittently fe^r two hours more. It developed 
into a chase. “ During the sennewdiat brief 
I)eriods,” sa^ s Sir John, “ in wliich the ships 
of tho High Se*a FDot were visible tlirongli the 
mist, the lieavy and effective fire ke})t up by 
the battle'ships and hattle-ernisers of the Grand 
Fleet cause'd me much satisfaction, and the 
enemy’s vessels were seen to be constantly hit. 
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some being obliged to haul out of the line, and 
at least one to sink. The enemy’s return fire 
at this period was not effective, and the damage 
caused to our ships was insignificant.” 

I’he story would not be complete without 
some account of the operations of the light- 
cruiser s(|uadrons and destroyer flotillas. It 
was hero that the changes in the conduct of 
sea fighting since the last time the British 
Navy was engaged in a fleet action were most 
clearly marked. In the old wars, over a 
hundred years ago, shiy)s of the line of battle, 
unless incensed by some openly offensive act, 
scorned to throw away ammunition on a frigate 
or a sloop, and these vessels were left to fight 
duels with others of their own class. This has 
been entirely altered by the introduction of 
the torpedo, and now the smallest boat thus 
armed may become a formidable antagonist 
to the biggest Dreadnought. The light craft, 
therefore, which enter the field of a fleet action 
must expect a hostile rece]jtion if they come 
within range of any enemy ship. The lighter 
craft, however, whetluir cruisers or destroyers, 
cooj)erated with their heavier comrades of the 
line, and engaged with intrepidity and daring. 
The skilful w'ay in wliich every type of vessel 
was used to assist the others bears witness to 
the development of fleet organization in 
accordance with modern demands. Sir David 
Beatty testified to the value of the light 
cruisers. ” They very effectively protected 
the head of our lino from torpedo atta(;k by 
light cruisers or destroyers, and were prompt 
in heljang to regain touch when the enemy’s 
lino was temporarily lost sight of.” No higher 
praise (^ould be given to the destroyer flotillas 
than that of Sir John Jellicoe. ” They sur- 
pass('<l the very liighe.st expectations that I 
had formed of them.” 

Although with grim determination and 
resolute bravery the small craft threw them- 
selves into the fight, no light cruiser was lost, 
and only eight destroyers were sunk. It may 
be described as a conflict between egg-shells 
and sledge-hammers, but the egg-shells did not 
often get the worst of it. Very many ships 
were reported to have been seriously damaged 
by oiu* torpedo attacks. Three times the light 
cruiser squadrons, carrying no heavier gun than 
a 6-in., and relying for protection on their 
own rapidity of fire and movement, attacked 
armoured ships. The dispatches contain many 
instances of individual heroism and devotion 
to duty on the part of those in tlie destroyers. 


and these are only typical of many brilliant 
feats which, under the conditions of the battle, 
were unseen and unrecorded officially. Then 
there is the tragic episode of the destruction 
of Sir Robert Arbuthnot’s squadron. At 6.16 
the Defence and Warrior of this squadron, 
which had gone into action ahead of the British 
Battle Fleet, were observed passing down 
between the engaged lines under a very heavy 
fire. The Defence, flying Rear-Admiral 
Arbuthnot’s flag, disappeared, and the Warrior 
passed to the rear disabled. They had only 
a short time before bo€?n observed in action 
with an enemy light cruiser, which was sub- 
sequently seen to sink. 

Says Sir John Jellicoe : 

It is probable that Sir Kobort Arbiilhnot, during his 
ongageiiicnt with the enorny’s light cruisers and in his 
desire to comj)le(o their destruction, was not awaro of 
tlio approach of tlie enemy’s heavy ships, owing to tho 
mist, until he fpund himself in close proximity to tho 
main fleet, and before he could withdraw his ships 
they were caught under a heavy fir() and disabled. 

It is not known when the Black Prince, of 
the same squadron, was sunk, but a wireless 
signal was received from her between eiglit and 
nine p.m. The ships’ companies of both the 
Defence and Black Prince were lost, but that 
of the Warrior, as mentioned elsewhere, was 
saved by the Fngadino. 

The dispositions of the Commander-in-Chiof 
after nightfall recalled the methods of Togo 
when he lost sight of the remnants of Rozh- 
destvensky’s fleet after. Tsushima. Realizing 
that Admiral Niebogatoff would make for 
Vladivostok, Togo headed in the same direction, 
and, as is known, found him the next morning 
and accepted his surrender. Sir .John Jellicoe 
inanceuvred to remain between the enemy and 
his bases, placing his destroyers in a position 
wlioro they would afford protection to the 
larger ships and also be fav'ourably situated 
for attacking those of tho enemy. As it turned 
out, while a. heavy toll of the German v'^essels 
was taken, not a single ship was touched in 
the British line. The Fourth, Eleventh and 
Twelfth Flotillas, under Commodore J. R. 1\ 
Hawksley and Captains C. J. Win tom* and 
A. J. B. Stirling, are mentioned by Sir John 
Jellicoe as having “ delivered a series of very 
gallant and successful attacks on the enemy, 
causing him heavy losses.” The Twelfth 
Flotilla attacked a squadron consisting of six 
large vessels, including some of the Xaiser class, 
which was entirely taken by siu’prise. ” A 
large number of torpedoes was fired, including 
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some at the second and third ships in the line ; 
those fired at the third ship took effect, and she 
was observed to blow up.” 

Jellicoe, however, was not to experience the 
good fortune of Togo, for tinder cover of the 
darkness of the night, and the thickness of 
the weather, Vice-Admiral Schocr, with his 
battered ships, was able to escape. It was not 
until the following day, after the whole of the 
large area covered by the fight Jiad been 
thoroughly searched, without a trace of the 
enemy being seen, that the British Commander- 
in -Chief returned to his bases to refuel and refill 
his magazines. As was officially stated, ht^ 
was ready again within a very few hours to 
put to sea. 


inter\»iews with a large number of these officers. 
Sir John Jellicoe compiled a list of the German 
losses, to which reference will be made later. 
With the British losses, of course, there was no 
uncertainty whatever, for at the earliest 
opportunity the Admiralty published tlum in 
full, in contrast to the policy of Iho (l<*iman 
Navy Office, which aimed at concealment as 
far as possible, only revealing the destruction 
of those ships whoso loss for various reasons 
had already become known to a niiiuher of 
people. 

Of the tlu*ee hattle-cruisers and thre(^ ar- 
moured cruisers sunk on the British side, the 
Indefatigahlo, Captain C. F. Sowerby, was tho 
first to be destroyed, followed about twenty 
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Tho circumstances of tho weather which 
obtained on the aft-ernoon of May .‘11, and the 
approach of night soon after the main battle 
was joined, made it difficult to obtain exard 
information as to the losses inflicted on the 
enemy. As Sir John Jellicoe says, owing prin- 
cipally to the mist, but partly to the smoke, it 
was possible to see only a few shif)s at a time 
in the enemy’s battle line. 

“ The conditions of low visibility,” he wrote in his 
dispatch, ” under wliich the day action took place and 
the approach of darkness enhance tho difficully of giving 
an accurate report of tho damage inflicted or tho names 
of the ships sunk by our ftircos.” 

After a most careful examination of the 
evidence of all officers who testified to seeing 
enemy vessels actually sink, and personal 


minutes later by the Queen Mary, Captain 
C. T. Prowse. It was at a later stage that the 
third battle-eniis(T, th(‘ Invincible, Captain 
A. L. Cay, flying the flag of J^oar-Admiral tho 
Hon. H. L, A. Hood, and the, armoured cruisers 
Defence, Captain S. V. ICllis, flying the flag of 
Rear-Admiral Sir Robert Arbiitlmot, Block 
Prince, (’aptain T. P. Bonham, and Warrior, 
Captain V. B. Molteno, w(Te sunk or disabled. 
Sir John .Tellicoo records at the end of his 
dispateh how “the hardest fighting fell to the 
lot of the Battle-Cruiser Fleet (the units of 
which were less heavily armoured than tlieir 
opponents), the Fifth Battle Squadron, the 
First Cruiser Squadron, Fourth Light Cruiser 
Squadron, and the Flotillas.” Of these forces 


ONE OF THE GERMAN LOSSES IN THE NAVAL BATTLE. 

The last of a German Usht cruiser. In the background are British destroyers in pursuit of German war vessels. 
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the Battle-Oniser Fleet under Sir David Beatty, 
and First Cruiser Squadron under Rear-Admiral 
Arbuthnot, each lost tliree units, as has been 
shown, but the Fifth Battle Squadron, com- 
manded by Rear-Admiral Hugh Evan -Thomas, 
and Fourth Light Cruiser Squadron (Commo- 
dore C. E. Lo Mesurier), escaped without loss, 
no battleships or light cruisers being sunk at all 
on the British side. The destroyers sunk wore 
eight in number — the Tipperary, Ardent, 
Fortune, Shark, Sparrowhawk, Nt'stor, Nomad, 
and Turbulent. In the first-named vessel. 
Captain C. J. Wintour, commanding the Fourth 
Flotilla, which, said Sir John Jellicoe, ho had 
brought to a liigh pitch of perfection, lost his 
life. 

The foregoing was the complete toll paid by 
the British Fleet in driving back tho Gormans 
into their ports. It wa*a added to by tho 
enemy, sometimes liberally, with the intention 
of supporting their claim to a “ victory,*’ but 
tho Admiralty on more than one occasion 
definitely denied these new claims from Berlin. 
One of tho most persistent of tho latter related 
to tho battlesliip Warspite, Captain E. M. Phil I - 
potts, wliich was declared to have been sunk. 
In spite of tho fact that tho Admiralty issued a 
notice on June 4 saying : This is untrue, t hat 
ship having returned to harbour,” tho allega- 
tion was repeated in an official communique from 
the German Fleet Command on tho (itli, and 
again in the long official account published on 
June 8. On Juno 10, however, the Admiralty 
granted permission to a representative of the 
Associated Press of America to see Captain 
Phillpotts, who was full of praise for the 
conduct of his men in the battle and what he 
termed tho amazing powers of resistance of 
his ship. Ho said : 

I nrn not surprised that there have been reports that 
the Warspite was sunk, as from our position, between 
our Fleet and the German battleships, our escape from 
such a fate was simply miraculous. Several times 
we disappeared from sight in tho smoko and spray. 

Tho Captain went on to explain that after 
two hours of action, in much of which tho Fiftl* 
Battle Squadron, to which the Warspite 
belonged, engaged the whole Gorman Battle 
Fleet in an effort to protect tho British battle- 
cruisers until Admiral Jellicoe camo up, the 
steering gear of the Warspite went wrong, and 
she ran amuck among tho enemy. Some six 
German battleships concentrated their fire on 
her, but under a worse pounding than the Lion 
received in tho Dogger Bank fight she remained 
in action without a single vital injury. An 


officer in another shij), describing the incident 
in a Jotter published in tho nowspap(*rs, said : 

It was at this stago tliat, owing to temporary 

defect, tho Warspito’s helm jammetl, mid she went 
{straight at the onomy into a lioll of firo. She look«*d a 
most wonderful sight, every gun firing for all it was 
worth in reply. Luckily, sho got under control quickly, 
and returned to the line, and it was this incident which 
ga\ o rise to tho German legend that sho hod been sunk, 

Sir John Jellicoe commended tlie Warsjiitc's 
captain for liis conduct at this trying moment, 
” Clover handling,” said the Conunantlcr-iii- 
Cliicf, “enabled Captain Edward M. Pliillpotts 
to extricate his ship from a somev^ liat awkw urd 
situation.” Tlioro was a rather amusing touch 
at the conclusion of tho incident, for tho captain 
told liis interviewer tliat wlien tlie d(‘fect had 
been quickly repaired tho \\^xrs]>ite wanted to 
return. But her previous movements had been 
so erratic that Captain Phillpotts and his crew 
found that they were not popular ! Sufficient 
battleships wore present by this time to till the 
line, and the possibility of tho vessel’s running 
amuck among her own friends was not wel- 
comed. So she steamed home. 

Other sliips in tho British Fleet suffered the 
same falo as tho Warsjiito of ht'ing sunk on 
paper. In tlio official Goiman ac<‘f>unts tlie 
battlo-oruiser I’rincoss Royal, tho battleship 
Marlborough, tho light cruiser Birmingham, 
and th(^ destroyer Acasta wore all consigned to 
their destruction in this marmer, obliging the 
issue and repetition of a denial by tho Admiralty. 
The cruisiT Kuryahis was also said to liave htMui 
set on fire and comphitcdy burnt out, but, as 
tho Admiralty stated, slio was not ov(ai ])rcs(‘nt 
in tho battle. In the cas(5 of tho Marlborough, 
Captain G. P. Ross, which flow’ tho flag of Vice- 
Admiral Sir Cecil Burney, Commanding tho 
First Battle Scpiadron (Sceond-in-Coininarid of 
tho Grand Fh^ot), there was soiru^ jnstifi< at ion. 
At 0.54 p.m., after having been (mgaged witJi a 
battleship of tho Kaiser class, and with a eruiscT, 
and later still another battleshi]), tins vessel 
w as hit by a torpedo, and took up a considerable 
list to starboard. In spite of tliis misfortune, 
as the official dispatch states : 

Sho rcopoiiod at 7.3 p.m. fil a oniisfr, and at 7.12 p.m. 
firrd fourtoon rapid .nalvoos at a ship of the Konig #iasH, 
hitting her frequently imtil she turiK'd out of llio line. 
The manner in which this effective fire was kept up in 
spite of tho disadvantages duo to tho injury caused hy 
the torpedo was most creditable to tho ship, and a very 
lino cxnmple to tho squadron. 

An eye-witness also sairl that the sight of the 
gunlayers in the Marlborough calmly and coolly 
.*^erving their w’eapons while tho vessel was 
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damaged and m poHsible danger of sinking 
was a most inspiring one. It is significant that 
th<* Marlborougli continued to perform her 
duties as flagship of the squadron until 2.30 a.m. 
next morning. Then, as she had some diffi- 
culty in keeping up the speed of the squadron, 
Sir Cecil Burney transferred his flag to the 
Rov('nge, and the Marlborough was detached 
by the direction of Ailmiral Jollicoo to a base, 
driving off a submarine en route. 

Unlike the i^ritish losses in the battle, which 
wert* known in full all over the world within 
a few hours of the end of the engagement, 
those of the German Fleet were only revealed 
in easy stages. In the first German report, 
circulated by wireless on June 1, they were 
alleged to include only three ships and “ some 
toriDcdo boats.” The co77ununiqv6 said : 

On our fiido tho small cruiser Wiesbaden was sunk 
by hostile artillery fire during the day engagemonte, 
and the Pommern during the niglit by a torpedo. The 
fato of the Frauenlob, whicli is missing, and of some 
torpedo boats which liave not yet returned, is unknown. 

In the second German official message, issued 
Oil June 3, the loss of the small cruiser Elbing 
(C>aptain Madlung) was added to the list. 
She was said to have boon blown up by her own 
crew after being heavily damaged by collision 
with another German war vessel, which made 
it impossihk* to take her back to port. The 
crew were rescued by torpedo boats, with the 
exception of the commander, two officers and 
18 men, who remained on board in order to 
blow up the vessel, and who wore brought to 
Ymuiden in a tug and landed there. Without 
a doubt, it was the presence of these survivors 
in Holland, reported in the Press, which induced 
the German Admiralty Staff to admit the 
destruction of the Elbing. According to some 
ai'counts, it was the Warrior which put the 
Elbing out of action. 

In a semi-official statement issued on the 
same day, the loss of the Frauenlob was 
accepted as a certainty, and the ship was said 
to have been sunk apparently during the 
night of May 31 in an individual action. The 
loss of five ” large torpedo boats ” was also 
admitted. On Sunday, Juno 4, a Berlin 
telegram, which attained added significance 
in file light of later events, was dispatched. 

“ Contrary to the British Admiralty report,” 
it said, “it is stated that no German naval 
units were lost other than those mentioned in 
the ofTioial German comnw/rngwe.” During 
tlie next week, liowever, on Wednesday, 
#Jiine 7, there was issued from the Marine- Amt 


a long account of the battle, and in it occurred 
the following passage : 

I'ho total losses of the German High Sea forces during 
the battle of May 31 and June 1, and subsequently, are : 

One battle-cruiser. 

One ship of the line of older construction. 

Four small cruisers. 

Five torpedo boats. 

Of these losses, the Pommem, launched in 1906, the 
Wiesbaden, the Elbing, the Frauenlob, and five torpedo 
boats have already boon reported sunk in official state- 
ments. For military reasons we refrained till now 
from making public the loss of the vessels Liitzow and 
Rostock. In view of the wrong interpretation of this 
measure, and moreover in order to frustrate English 
legends about gigantic losses on our side, these reasons 
must now be dropped. Both vessels were lost on their 
way to harbour after attempts had failed to keep the 
heavily-damaged vessels afioat. Tlie crews of both 
ships, including all severely wounded, are in safety. 


Tills was as far as the Germans went in 
regard to the admission of losses. In an 
enclosure to his dispatch. Sir John Jellicoe 
compiled a ” list of enemy vessels put out of 
action,” in regard to which ho expressed the 
opinion that it gave the minimum in regard to 
numbers, although it was possibly not entirely 
acciu*ate as regards the particular class of 
vessel, especially those wliich were sunk during 
the night attacks. In addition to the vessels 
sunlc, added Sir John, it was unquestionable 
that many other ships were very seriously 
damaged by gunfire and by torpedo attack. 
In this connexion it has to be remoinhered 
that as the Gormans fought nearer home than 
the British they had by far the greater cliance 
of getting their damaged ships safe into port. 
They were only about 100 miles from the 
shelter of the Heligoland forts, and probably 
loss from the minefields in the noiglibourhood 
of the Bight, when the battle finished, whereas 
Sir John Jellicoe’s bases were 400 miles away. 
The Warrior, after being disabled during the 
action, was towed by the Engadine for 75 
miles from 8.40 p.m. on May 31, all through the 
night, until 7.16 a.m. next morning, when she 
foundered. Had the conditions in this respect 
been equal, the British losses might have been 
less, or the Gormans much higher, according 
to the position in which the battle was fought. 
It is fitting to note here, in passing, the tribute 
paid by Admiral Jellicoe to the artisan rating 
in his Fleet. They ” carried out much valuable 
work diu-ing and after the action,” ho saidjs^\ 
” they could not have done better.” Doub^ 
less the hard and conscientious work of those 
men contributed largely to the speed with 
which the Fleet was made ready for sea again 
within a few hours. 
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GOMMODORK CHARLKS H. LF. MRSUUIEU, SIR ROBERT ARBUTHNOT, BT., MVO 
Commanded the Fourth Light-Cruiser Squadron. Commanded the First Cruiser Squadron. 


There were several ships in the German 
Fleet which were soon to havo rocoivod severe 
punislunent, making the chance of thoir 
getting back home a small one. As regards 
the battle -cruiser sipiadron a Dutch report 
staled that the Derfiiinger sank whilst being 
towed to Wilholmshavcn, and there was like- 
wise a doubt as to whethcir tlio Soydlitz, the 
stern of which vessel was stated to have boon 
blown off, got into port. A largo number 
of relatives of her crow, residing in Schleswig, 
were notified of casualties, although this was 
not in itself conclusive evidence that she had 
boon destroyed. When the Lutzow was pu‘ 
out of action Admiral Hipper transferred his 


flag to the IVToltko, which scorns to liavo sul'f('rt‘d 
the li ast of the bal-tlo-cruis<‘rs. Of otJu r 
cruistTS present on the Clermaii side, the llooii, 
an armoured vessel of an earlier class t han ( he 
two sunk off the Falklands, was believed to 
havo been sunk. A rnidsliipmaii in the 
Marlborough wrote to his panuit s : 

I boliovo wo torpodoed a cruiser wbicli bas not yet 
boon claimed. Wo think it waa the Iloim, fiister-sliip 
to tho Yorck. Wo ahsoliitely diil for her witli ^undiro 
before we fired tht' torjxulo. could see ri^lit into 

her hull. Slio was a mass of (lames inside end hud 
lost a fumiol. 

In tho same way, so many IJritish Hhi])s 
edaimed to havo disposed of liglit cruisers that 
tho foiii* in the Germ in list must have heen 



t [Russell, 


COMMODORE E. S. ALEXANDER- COMMODORE WILLIAM E. G00DEN0UC;H, 
SINCLAIR, M.V.O., A.D.C., Commanded the Second Light-Cruiser Squadron. 

Commanded the First Light-Cruiser Squadron. 
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COMMANDER E. B. S. BINGHAM. 
Commanded the destroyer “ Nestor.” 


ail uiuicr-statornorit of lossos in fliis class. 
'Vhi* luiinicipality of Frankfort opened a fund 
for the r<*lief of relatives of tlie crow of tli(‘ 
light cruiser named after the city. 

'I’hen as regards their battle fleet, the (ior- 
inaiis only admitted tho loss of one unit, the 
Foinniern. (.'aptain Bdlcko, commanding tJiis 
vessel, was among those who went down in her. 
The Ih’itish ollieial estimate, however, claimed 
four hatth'ships, 'three of which were seen to 
sink. One of those may liavo boon tho Ost- 
friesland, wliich Dutch accounts stated ha<l 
b('en sunk. ITer sister-shix), the Thiiringen, 
may have suffered a lik(^ fate, and sailors’ caps 
bearing the name of tliis vessel were found at 
sea by an Yinuiden trawler. By way, doubtless, 
of contradicting the report of tho loss of the 
Thuringon, an article a])p('ared in the Kreitz 
Zeitunf/ at tht^ end of June, purporting to bo 
written by an oflicer of the ship, in which it 
was said that she was not touched. Tlireo 
wrecks (earlier, on Juno 10, the German Ailmir- 
alty had allowed the ijublication of an account 
of the battle allt'god to have come from a mid- 
shipman of the Ost friosland, wliich w as given a 
rather suspicious promiiioiioe in the German 
papers, and in which occurred the soiitonco : 


“ The Ostfriesland did not receive a single 

\ntr 

In tlieir revelation of the fine spirit shown by 
the officers and men of the Royal Navy, the 
details and incidents of the battle were most 
inspiring. Tho confidence wliich the whole 
Fleet had in its commanders. Sir John Jellicoe 
and Sir David Beatty, had never been excelled 
at any period in our naval history. Of the 
Coimnander-in-Cliief, the Archbishop of York 
had written ; 

I left the Grand Fleet sharing to the full the admira- 
tion, affection, and confidence which every officer 
and man within it fools for its Commander-in -Cliief, 
Sir John Jellicoe. Hero tissurodly is tlie right man in 
tho right place at the right time. Hia officers give him 
tho most absolute trust and loyalty. When I spoke of 
him to his men I always felt that quick response which, 
to a speaker, is the sure sign that he has reached and 
touched tho hearts of his hearers. The Commandor-in- 
Chief — quiet, modest, courteous, alert, resolute, holding 
in firm control every part of his groat fighting engine - 
has under his command not only the ships, but the 
heart of his Fleet. 

As for tlie officers aud their relations with 
one another, tho Archbishof) said ho never 
hoard ono word of criticism, novor felt (ho 
slightest broath of jealousy. In manner, in 
word, in spirit they justified the boast of one 
of the Vice-Admirals : “ We are all a great 

band of brothers.” 

As for Sir David Beatty, every incident in 
Ills career, and they had been both many and 
glorious, had pointed him out as one of the men 
to commajid tho fleets of England if ever she 
w^as engaged in a great naval war. ITic affair 
in the Heligoland Bight, tho action off the 
Dogger 'Bank, and other episodes had inspired 
feelings which weri^ amply confirmed by tho 
great action off the Jutland coast. What his 
men thought of liim was well typified in the 
answer of a sailor wlio was asked, just aftt^r 
tho battle, if the seamen liad full confidence 
in their leader. “ Confidence in David ? ” he 
replied ; “ why, we would all go to Hell for 
David.” 

Tliis implicit trust in the officers in command 
was reciprocated to the full. Sir John Jellicoe 
says in his dispatch : 

'I’hfj coiuliict of officers and men tliroughout tho day 
and night actions was entirely beyond praise. No 
words of mine could do thoni justice. On all sides it is 
reported to me that the glorious tradition.s of the past 
were most worthily upheld — whether in heavy sliips, 
cruisers, light cruisers, or destroyers — t he .same admirable 
spirit prevailed. Officers and men were cool and 
determined, with a obeeriness that would havo carried 
them through anything. The heroism of the wounded 
was the admiration of all. I cannot adequately express 
the pride with which tho spiiit of the Fleet filled me. 
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THK DESTROVKR “SI'ITFlRli 
(Lieutenant-Commander C. W. E. Trelawny) torpedoing a German warsl.ip 

Moreover, the one thought in all raiiks after 
the contest was that it might be rentaved and 
completed on a futun? occasion Hir David 
Beatty, in a message to Admiral of the lde<‘t 
the Hon. Sir Hedworth Mtnix, said ; “ We drew 


the eiUMU}^ into the jaws of our ld<;et. 1 lia\(^ 
no regrets, exe(*pt for th<; gallant comrades, all 
pals, that liave gone, who di(Ml gIora>usly. It 
.vould have wania^d your heart to s(m^ the gallant 
lh»od bring his squadron into atdion. We are 
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ready for the iioxt time. Please (5od it will 
come soon.” The officers* tributes to the con* 
duct of the men vie with those wliich the 
seamen paid to the loading and example of 
the officers. One officer, a lieutenant-com- 
mander in a vessel which got into action a 
little after 5 p.m. on the 31st, said in a letter : 
“ I am very glad the men have had their 
baj^tism of fire. They were simply splendid. 
Plverything went just as if we had been at 
target practice. Two young boys in an exposed 
position w'ere extremely good. I do not think 
either of thorn is seventeen yet, but these boys 
never turned a hair.” Sub -Lieutenant G. A. 
Nunneley, of the Warrior, testified, in a letter 
quoted in the Yorkshire Post, to the coolness 
of the men in that ship when she hati been 
disabled. They did not see how they could 
possibly escape, as the Warrior was on fire 
amids flips and aft, but ” the spirit of the men 
and the heroism displayed were wonderful ; 
everybody was cheerful and nobody lost his 
head.” This fine display of true discipline had 
its reward when the whole of the crow, in most 
difficult circumstances, wore taken off by the 
seaplane carrier Kngaditie. It w’as during the 
transliipment, On the morning of Juno 1, that 
Lieutenant F. J. Rutland performed the gallant 
feat for which he received the Albert Modal of 
the First Class from the King. A severely 
wounded man from the Warrior, owing to the 


TYPES OF GERMAN WARSHIPS 

violent motion of the tw o ships, was accidentally 
dropped overboard from a stretcher and fell 
between the vessels, which were working so 
dangerously that the commanding officer of 
the Warrior had to forbid two of his officers 
from jumping overboard to the rescue of the 
wounded man, as it was considered that tliis 
would mean their almost certain death. Before 
he could be observed, however. Lieutenant 
Rutland went overboard from the forepart of 
the Engadino with a bowline, and worked 
himself aft. Ho succeeded in putting the bow- 
line around the wounded man, and in getting 
him hauled on board, but it w^as then found 
that the man was dead, having been crushed 
between the tw^o ships. Lieutenant Rutland’s 
escape from a similar fate was miraculous. 
” His bravery,” as the official account of his 
gallant deed stated, ” is reported to have been 
magnificent.” He had already distinguished 
himself at the beginning of the battle by his 
w ork as pilot of the seajjlane which, as indicated 
elsewhere, was sent up from the Engadine for 
scouting purposes. Lieutenant Rutland w as one 
of the few officers in the battle who had been 
pre moted from the lower deck. He w as among 
the first group of candidates selected in 1912, in 
accordance with the new Admiralty scheme, to 
qiialify for commissions, by courses of training 
at Greenwich and elsewhere, and by a period 
of service afioat in the grade of ” mate.” He 
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WHICH TOOK PART IN THE BATTLE. 

oeas appointed to torpedo boat No. 35 when 
war began, but in Deeein>)or, 1914, transforrod 
to the Royal Naval Air Service as an acting 
flight Miib-lieutenant, afterwards being promoted 
flight-lieutenant. The action of May 31 thus 
])roduced, as it were, the first-fruits of the 
decision, taken when Mr. Churchill was First 
Lord, to open the commissioned ranks of the 
Navy more widely to the potty officers and 
senmm. 

In a striking speech when introducing the 
Navy Fstimates in the House of (V)mmons on 
February 15, 1915, Mr. Churcliill, after review- 
ing the salient features of the first six months 
of naval war, and the le.ssons of the victories 
off the Dogger Bank and the Falklands, said ; 
“ It is my duty in this House to speak for the 
Navy, and the truth is that it is soimd as a 
bell all through. I do not care where or how 
it may be tested ; it will be foimd good and fit 
and keen and honest.” Demonstration of the 
correctness of this estimate is to be found in 
the performances of all ranks and ratings in the 
Jutland Bank action, wherein the various 
branches of the Service vied with one another 
in efficiency. If two may specially be singled 
out where all did so well, it is the engineering 
and mediced branches. The prelude to action, 
said Sir John Jellicoe, is the work of the engine- 
room department, and “ during action the 
officers and men of that department perform 


th(*ir most important tlufios withovit the in- 
centive which a knowledge of the course of the 
a<*tions gives to those on deck. The qualities 
of discipline and emiurance are taxed to tlio 
utmost under those conilit-ions, and they were, 
as always, most fully maintained throughout 
the operations under review. Several ships 
attained speeds that had never before been 
rea<*hod, thus showing very clearly their high 
state of steaming efficiency. Failures in material 
were conspicuious by their absence, and several 
instances are reported of magnificent work on 
the part of the engine-room departments of 
injured ships.” Most ])raisoworthy also was 
the devotion to duty of the surgeons. “ The 
work of the medical officers of the Fleet,” Sir 
John records, “ carried out very largely under 
the most difficult conditions, was entirely 
admirable and invaluable. Lju^king in many 
cases all the essentials for performing critical 
operations, and with their staff seriously de- 
pleted by casualties, they worked untiringly 
and with the greatest success. To them wo 
owe a deep debt of gratitiale.” 

The confidence of the men in their officers 
was indicated in many ways ; and there are 
numerous letters and incidents which show how 
real and deep it was. Reference is made by 
Sir John Jellicoe to the fact that in the On- 
.slaught, commanded by Lieutenant-Commander 
A. G. Onslow, D.S.C., Sub -Lieutenant H. W. A. 
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Kemmis, assisted by Midshipman R. G. Arnot, 
K.N.R., who were tho only executive officers 
not disabled, brought the ship successfully out 
of acrtion and back <o her home port. A stoker 
petty officer, in an interview, described how tho 
Onslaught was swept pretty clean of everything, 
and on her way back could not get into touch 
by wireless, because both the operator and 
signaller had been killed. The bridge had been 



JOHN TRAVKKS CORNWELL, 

Of the “ Chester.*' The boy, who was under 16J 
years old, although mortally wounded, remained 
standing alone at a most exposed post, quietly 
awaiting orders till the end of the action, with 
the gun’s crew dead and wounded around him. 

The gallant lad died from his wounds. 

carried away by a shell, and therefore the chart.s 
were gone, and so was the compass. He added : 

I would liko to suy .soinotliiiig of Sub-Lieutenant 
Kommis, who took us home. We had a rare time of it, 
becauHO w'e hod to pick our way as beat wo could, and 
there was the sub-Iioutonant sticking to tho wheel foi 
over forty hours. He refused to be relieved. He kept 
ou saying that the men hotl quite enough to do to look 
after them.selvos, and nobody was to bother about him. 
Wo thought a lot of him, I can tell you. 

Naturalljr, in tho circumstances, tho men in 
tho destroyers had, if anything, an extra share 


of thrilling and trying experiences. The 
stubborn and splendid episode of the Shark, 
which went down fighting to the very last, may 
be cited. She formed one of a small division, 
led by the Tipperary, which was caught and 
overwhelmed. With about half of the crow 
killed or disabled, the Shark continued to 
maintain the action with only one remaining 
gun. The captain. Commander L. W. Jgnes, 
is said to have had one of his legs shot away, 
but he continued the fight, and himself helped 
to serve the gun to the last, when he was swept 
into tho sea as tho vessel foundered. Some 
survivors from the Shark sprang on to a raft, 
whore they stayed for no less than five hours 
watching the battle. They kept their blood 
in circulation by jumping overboard and 
swimming round the raft, all doing this in turn 
and being hauled in afterwards by those on the 
raft. A similar experience was shared by the 
seamen from some of the larger ships. Com- 
mander Dannreu tiler, one of tho six survivors of 
the Invincible, was. shot into the sea when the 
battle-cruiser exploded, and wont down 20 feet 
or 30 feet. Coming up, he found himself near 
a raft, and clambered on to it. In a few minutes 
he saw a broad, black, smiling face, covered 
with grea.se and soot and oil, appear at the side 
of the raft. “ I’ll bet that’s Sandford,” said 
Commander Dannreuther to the visitor. 
“ An Irishman would be sure to smile after an 
experience liko this.” ** You’re right,” replied 
r..ioutenant C. S. Sandford, as ho climbed on 
to the raft. Both wore picked up half an hour 
later by a torpedo boat. It was of this handful 
of Invincible survivors that a mid.shipnum 
related an incident which he said ho should never 
forget, as it was tho pluckiest thing ho had ever 
.scon. As tho ship he was in steamed ahead 
into action, he saw four men on a raft, and at 
first thought they must bo Germans. But as 
the ship passed by, “ the four got up on their 
feet and cheered us liko blazes. It was the 
finest thing I had ever seen.” 

Three other destroyers of tho same division 
as tho Shark were the Ardent, Fortune and 
Sparrowhawk, and Sir John Jellicoe records 
that when the waters from the latitude of the 
Horn Reef to the scene of tho action wore 
thoroughly searched next morning, some 
survivors from each of these boats were picked 
up, and also from their flotilla loader, the 
Tipperary. The Sparrowhawk had been badly 
injured in collision, and was no longer sea- 
worthy, so she was simk after her crew hewi been 
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“FOR YOUR SPLENDID WORK I THANK Yt)U.” 

Kinil George V. inspecting some of the seamen who fought in the battle. The King taking the salute 
during his visit to the Battle Cruiser Fleet, June, 1916. On the King’s right is Admiral Beatty. 


taken off. A petty ofliet'r of Neath, who was 
in the Fortune, related how 23 men of tliat 
destroyer got on to a raft when she was sunk, 
15 minutes after going into action, but only 
seven of this number survived the terrors of 
the night. All the ofYicers were lost. One of 
them clung to the rail until exhausted ; then 
his hold slipped, and ho went down. It was the 
sadde^st sight of all, related this petty officer, to 
see comrades slipping off when those who 
remained alive were so numbed and cramped 
that they could give them no help. Yet, in sjjite 
of their sufferings, the men were amazingly 


clioerful ; and it was rclatf^d by another petty 
orticer how a seaman, \vhf> was tlie jjossessor of 
a good bass voices lielped to kc‘cp up the s])irits 
of 20 other men from tla? ^Fipperary who w'ere 
stranded on a raft by singing to them, even 
though he himself had been wounded in the leg 
and had had two of liis fingers shot away. 
These men were afterwards rescued by the 
<lisablod Sparrowhawk, and had not bec^n long 
in her when — insult added to injury ! a 
Gorman submarine ai)peared on the starboard 
quarter. But the two remaining guns wore 
qiuckly brought to bear on her, and she dived 
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Hi ond^ and made off. Besides the 27 men saved 
from this particular raft, there was a sub- 
lieutenant who was swimming alongside, with 
one hand clutctiing the ropes hanging around. 
He had been swimming thus for some hours, 
having refused to board the raft, as it might 
have <*apsized with his additional wi'ight. Jn 
the end, ho was in b(‘tter condition than several 
of the iiM‘n who were on })oard, many of whom 
suffered from the cold and exposure. W hen on 
board the Sparrowliawk, much amusem<‘nt was 
caused l)y on(^ survivor w^ho, dressed only in a 
piece of sergi^ round his loins, was anxiously 
tlrying a number of £1 Treasury notes which 
he had savinl, exj)laining as he did so that he 
was to be ma.rried on his next leave. To his 
n'lief, th(^ notes dried out all right, and then he 
was abl<* to take an interest in his ow n miracu- 
lous I'scape, 

'riien* was one episode which, mon^ than 
any other, stirred the popular imagination 
when th(^ otticial dispatches were published, 
and that was the . deathless story of Hoy 
(Jornvv(*ll, who remained at his post of duty 
to the end of the fight, faithful to the last, 
and then died of his wounds. Sir David 
Heatty says : 

A report from the Commanding OflTicor of the Cficstcr 
givos a splotulid instance of devotion to <lnty. liny 
(1st class) John 'fnivcrs Cornwoll, of tho ('hostcr, was 
iiioruilly W'oundod oarly in tho action. Ho novortholcss 
ronuiiiKMl sttiiuling ulone at a most (^xf)osod post, cpiictly 
awaiting orilcrs till the ond of tho m, with tho 

gjin’s <TOW' (loud mid wuundod till round 1 His tigo 

was under Hi] years. I n*grct that ho has Kinco dioil, 
but I rocommond his case for s{)ocial rooogii tion in jnstico 
to his rncinory, and as an acknowledgmoi t of the high 
example set hy him. 

The body of the bravo lad was at first buried 
in a common grave, but on July 20, having 
been exhumed, it was reinterred witli full 
nttval honours in a private grave in Manor 
Htirk Cemetery, whoa tho Bishop of Harking 
iuul Dr. .Mataianiara, tlie latttT of whom was 
the bi'art‘r of a wreath from the Royal Navy, 
d(‘li vert'd ('loqu(*nt tributes to Cornwell’s 
lu'roism. A movement for a rtational mt'inorial 
wtis set oti foot, in which the Navy Lctigue and 
Sir Jolin Hcthcll, IM. L\, aiuong others, were 
interest t'd, to t'lidow a ward for disabk'd 
sailors in tiu' Star and (jlartcr Home, to provide 
collage homt's for disabled and invalided sailors 


and their families, to institute naval scholar- 
ships for deserving boys, and to erect a suitable 
monument on the grave. 

It is imnecessary to emphasize the fact that 
the spirit which animated little Jack Cornw'ell 
was displayed in numerous other deeds of 
courage and valour on May 31, and it w^ould be 
true to say that what he did so splendidly 
many others were ready to do if the need had 
arisen. One case of tho kind was that of a 
commander, who, despite his w^ounds, con- 
tinued to issue orders, and remained in charge 
of the sliip till sh(' had finished fighting. When 
he reached port, this gallant officer, before 
allowing liiniself to be removed to hospital, 
insisted on beinj; taken round his sliip to 
inspect the damage inflicted by tho enemy’s 
fire. Rather a touching narrative was told 
of tho chaplain of another vessel, who, as he 
lay dying from a shattered spine and leg, [irayod 
for victory for the British Fleet, 

Another incident among tlie many glorious 
and inspiring deeds on this memorable day is 
(hat of a very heroic action which affords an 
opportunity for giving to the gallant Corps of 
Royal Marinos the praise which is its due. 
An ofTieer of tho corps is said, in his last moments 
w'hen mortally wounded, to have used his 
remaining breath to issue instructions which 
yirevont-od a eatastroplie and possibly the loss 
of his ship. Kor obvious reasons, neither tho 
name of tho officer nor of tho vessc'l wo publicly 
disclosed, but at some latc'r date tho esteem and 
honour in wJuch his memory is now held by liis 
Comrad(?s and fricaids within tlie Service will 
also bo accorded him by all his fellow-country- 
men. 

On this note the relation of the Batth^ of 
Jutland Hank may be concluded. Tho loss of 
life w^as indeed serious, both to the Navy and 
the country. Sir tJohn Je'llicoe, in his dispatcJi, 
pays a tributo to tho officers and men whoi^e 
death was mourned by their comrades in tlie 
Grand Fleet. “ They fell,*’ he added, “ doing 
their duty nobly, a death wdiicli they would 
have boon tho first to desire.” Thc^ j^orrow 
which the Navy felt at the loss in action of so 
many gallant seamen was fully shared by the 
nation. 



CHAPTER CXI.I. 


THE WESTERN FRONT IN MAY 
AND JUNE, 1916. 

|)l<:SUI/rORY WaUKARK IN MA^ I’uiSON (;aS AM) ITS I’sKS 'rilK A\ZA( S IN KkANCK AnAIASIS 

OK THK KKiHTlNC A 'rHIRD HaTTEK OF ^'I•RKS ThK (JfKMAN AtTA( K 'rill-: ('\NAI>IA\ (’oi NTI-.R 

AtTAJ’K HKTWl-JEN HlEE (iO AND HOOOK 'rili: Soi TIIKUN KnD OK TMK HuITISH LiNK A Sl-.IOKSOK 
UaIDS KvK of TIIK (;RK\T KhA\( O-liUlTISH ( )FFI:NSI \ F ON Tlli; SoM.MF. 


F rom tli<‘ und of .Vpril until tlic lu^nn- 

ning of th<‘ Knui<‘o-l{rit isli olT(*nsi\f 
on .Inly I the* wnrfan' on I Ik* \\'(‘sluni 
front ()arto()l< of tin* sanu* (•Imnicti*!' 
IS tliiit (l<‘scril)(*il in t'liaptor ('XX W I. ; that 
is to say, tlx* lighting was (‘onlinnons, but 
yii‘l(U*il no important ri suits. 

(,)n .May 2 tlx* (3(‘nnans (l(‘liv(*r(‘(l one of 
those assaults in tlx* N’erdun n'i^jon, w(‘sl of 
tlx* Meuse, wliieli hul now hi'eonx* routine, 
and, as usua.l, without any praetieaJ piin : 
there were also eneoiinti'rs in tlx* Ar^oiux . 
Thus affairs went on Iroin day to day. until 
tlx* Hth, when a bombardinenl ot ^rea.t violence 
was directed a;jjaiiist Avoeourt Wood and the 
n*gion round about it. A ({(* 111 x 111 infant ry 
attack, which followed tlx* tin*, was brought to 
a standstill by tlx* Frencli curtain fin* a.ixl that 
of their machine-pins. 

On the nth, in the (.'humpapie r(*Kio»n the 
French demolished a (Jeinxm trench tor a. 
length of 100 yards ixuir 'rahure, otherwise* 
there was comparative calm along the whole 
front except north-east of VeriuelU's, when* the 
enemy seized about '^Ott yards ot tlx* Mritish 
front trenches. Fart of the lost ground was, 
however, cpiickly regairx'd by a counter-attack. 
It was tlxj first endeavour that the (,erinans 
had made on this part of tlx* Jhitish line since 
April 20-29. 

A heavy bembardment during the night of 
May 12-13, between the river Somnx^ and 
Vol. TX.— Part 109. 


Maricourt, wa> follow(*d by a (liiinan attai’k 
in three c<»!unri.-:, of which tux* only , succeeded 
111 p<*n(*trat ing our line, end ev(*n Ibis was at 
onci* dri\’(*n out again. In the rxigliboiirliood 
nf I’lo(*g.sl(‘crl Wood the enemy atlack(*d our 
lines, and lx*re also In* sneceod(*d in pi'uetraling 
at oix* point, but was rapidly e\p(*||('d. At 
another his troo| s w<*i(* met on tlx* parap(*t 
bv >om(‘ of the S<ots and foi’cc-d to r(‘tire in 
confu-ion. 

'Phis, from tlx* ({(*iman point of \'i(*w , highly 
irregular proc(*(*ding <ai tlx* part ot our mi*n 
came as a great snrpri.-<* to the i*ix*my, who 
dill not think that after tlx* s(*V(‘n* artilh‘ry 
liri^ tlxy would be ecpial to any such n*sistancc. 
(ler.erally along tlx* liix* there was consid(‘rabie 
artill<*ry activity, but very littk* (‘Ise to note. 
Mining operations wen* also <-arried on. 

An ordinary <lay a.t tlx* front was som(*what 
as follows : W'hat mir nx*ri ea,ll(*d tlx* " nxirning 
sit’d f( " ( oix * sid(* might eoinnx*nc(* it or tlx* 
otlx*r) was followed by tlx* ascent of «)bs«*rvat ion 
balloons and aero])lanes .-couting to ascertein 
what was going on }x*hind tlx* enemy’s fna.t 
line, taking pliotographs of liis w orks or di^>t ui b- 
ing Ins mov(*iix*nts. When tlx* (*nemy’s aero- 
planes wen* not<*d in tlx* air the anti-aircraft 
guns got to work at tlxin. In the middh* of 
tlie day then* was sonx*times a lull for dinix*is, 
and later on the fin* would begin again. In 
the course of tlx* night tlx* (*ix iny sonx*liiixis 
attempted to raid our liix*s, and wi* did t ho 

ir>l 
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same with his. These incursions were made 
either for the purpose of gaining information 
or in ordw to keep the other side alarmed and 
induce the belief that a larger attack was immi- 
nent. Tliore were always patrols to send out to 
reconnoitre over “ No-Man’s Land,” and some- 
times covtiring parties were pushed on ahead of 
our trenches to cover the working [)artics, 
both dangejrous duties.* Again, when it was 
ascertained, or surmised, that there was a con- 
siderable accumulation of Cennan troops 
opposite a l^ritish trench, a heavy artillery fire 
would be brought to bear to make them keep 
close under cover. Then the guns wouUl 
suddenly lift their fire, and a bombing party, 
rushing ov’cr the inU'rveming distance of “ No- 
Man’s J^and," would hurl death ami destruction 
among them. In addition to all this there was 
tlie us\ial repair work to be executed, both on 
thc^ trenches and on the wire entanglements. 

When a raid was fletei mined on from either 
.side the artillery set to work to prepare tlie 
way, that is to say, it smashed as much as 
possible the enemy’s entangkanents which 
protected the i)art selected for attack When 
the destruction was deomjd suflicient, and as 
the points where raids were made wore not far 

“ No-M<in’s l.an<i was tlie iiaiiK^ ^<ivcu to tlo 
cli\’iilin(4 sparr hotwpon tlio oppusin;^ tronoho.s. 


distant from the assaulting sided's trenches, 
the attacking infantry advanced to the assault. 
The guns then turned their energies to making 
a curtain fire behind the selected part to prevent 
the enemy sending up supports to it. The 
opponents meanwhile were engaged in much 
the same manner, endeavouring to stop the 
assault, or, if they could not do this, in tlirowing 
a barrier of their shell -fire bcdiind the attacking 
party to prevent reinforcements reaching it. 

This procedure caused a considerable loss 
of men to both sides, as the lists of casualties 
issued from time to time showed. From our 
point of view the results obtained were com- 
mensurate. We wanted detail knowledge of 
the enemy's w’orks so as to make proper plans 
for the grand advance wdiich was to be made 
at the right and proper time. 

Throughout the operations since the Second 
Battle of Vpres the (ioimans hatl made use of 
all their brutal auxiliary weapons -poison gas, 
lachrymatory shells and flame jets. When 
gas had been used at. Ypres it name as a 
surprise and enabled the enemy to gain some 
success, but it soon became only a Mn\ll factor 
in warfare, and for all the good it did might 
have been withdrawn. We wore fully armed 
against it. Kvery man carried a helmet which 
filtered out the noxious gas and enabled him 
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to breathe the air, which, passing through the 
chcMiiicals, was remlered fit for human respira- 
tion.* 

One of tlie laftjst dovelopni(*nts was flu' 
introduction of “stink” gas, so calliMl from its 
disagreeable odour, >)ut not in itself dangt^r- 
ous. This was sometimes mixed with })oisnn 
gas. Until this little dodge of the gentle (Jeriixan 
was understood many accidents occurred to our 


m ai. They w'ere apt^ to remove their protected 
Jioliu'ts on account of the smell which pem^- 
trated through them and then fell victims to 
the poison. The lachrymatory shells, as their 
name implies, produced a co})ious flow of tears. 
To guard against this goggles were introduced 


* Originally, chlorine was the gas the (Icmiaiis inmlt* 
use of, but others wc?ro subsequently cinploy<«l. Ohloririe 
produced the long and agonising death that was so 
common with our men when first they met it. J..atcr it 
liad become possible to treat all but the v'ery bad ca-ies 
and to nurse them t>a<;k. to health. Some of the later 
kinds of gases employed were more subtle in their action, 
and while not instantly incapacitating, had the property 
of developing acute illness. The gases were kept under 
pressure in steel cylinders, and let out when the wind 
wa>^ favourable and blow towards the Allied trenrhe.^. 


which in the hitt^st pattern hchnetH form j)art 
of th(*m.* 

It will be easily conceived that the combina- 
tion of stink, poison, and t(‘ar-provoking gases 
would be very dt'adly if proper moans had not 
been introduced to rt^nder nugatory tludr 
d<*let<'riouH (*ffects. Occasionally it happened 
that a change of direct if>n of the wind blew 

* The material, usually henzyl-hrornide, was tired in 
.V‘1 shells from howitzers. Mach shell held about six 
pints of it, and being opened out by a small bursting 
charge iiii impact, scat tered tlu* liquid about , which slowly 
vayiouriscd. It hud a very irritating <*ffect on the eyes, 
making them smart severely and producing a flood 
of tears. 


inspectiivg 
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hack tlic poison gas among the Cennans, which 
may be looked on as a providential arrang<‘ment. 

Against the flame jets tlie only defence was 
to avoid them, which was not always possible. 
Jhit fortunately they were very local in tht'ir 
effects, and had also the disadvantage of 
dt*stroying the woodc'ii revetments of trenches 
(planks, brushwood, gabions, or hurdles), and 
tlierefore making it dilTicult for tlu' (h'rmans to 
occupy them. On the de^fensive, to stop an 
attack of the Allies, they proved of some utility, 
hut always luid the disadvantage of thoroughly 
rousing the temper of the troops against whom 
t hey were employed, with a resulting reluct aiu*e 
to tak(' prisoners when tlie (Jerman pc’jsition was 
gained. 

On May (i the Anzacs, who had arrivc'il 
at tin? front but a short time previously, had 
th(^ir first encounter with the (h'rrnans. Tlie 
latter had semt a reconnoitring y)arty to 
pent‘frat<* our tren(*h('s, wliicJi gave tlain 
tlu* desired oyiportunity. Kor did tliey wait 
on tlu' pure d(‘fensiv’e. On the contrary, wluii 
they saw the (Jermans approa(*hing, and 
that they were within a short distaiu’e of their 
trench, they rushed over th<^ [larapet bayon<*t 
in hand to iuiM*t them. A fierce haiid-to-haiul 
conflict took jilaci*, in which tlic (UTiuans were 
pressed back ; reinforcements wi*re sent up to 
help them, and the Australians wt're also 
st rengtiuined. Once more tlie t\\o sides <*ame to 
iiandy-stTokfvs, and again our men, [ilying bomb 
ami bayonet, drove back their opponents with 
substantial losses in killed and wounded. It was 
a pretty little fight, one in which tlu» Anzacs 
showed their met tie, and for which they dost‘rvetl 
gootl cretlit. Thus, within a fortnight of th<‘ir 
landing in France thi^y had got their hearts’ 
desire, and hati showed the (hanians what they 
<*ould do with them. '^ITie change* from the 
trying conditions of (hilliyioli or the gn^at h(*at 
of Fgypt was an agreeable one, and they 
thoroughly appreciated it. 

The fighting went on continuously in the 
.Vrgonne and Chamjaigno region, and at many 
little yioints the French had straightened their 
lino. One of these incidents may here lie 
de.scribed. The (Germans at the j^artieular point 
held a position of vantage which was a source of 
<*onsiderable annoyance to the opjiosi ng French 
trench only some ten yards distant from it. As 
a preliminary the French infantry were cpiietly 
witlidrawn unporceived by th€*ir o[ipont‘nts. 
The ret i rein mt w'as necessary becau.se otherwise 
the French shells might have struck tlunr own 


men. ()nc‘e it was aeeouiplished, the Kren<*h 
proeee<Jed to overwhelm the (h*rmans with a 
stoim of lu cm. (h in.) sliells. These heavy 
projectiles pulverized the st^h'cted point wliilo a 
iiiimlH*r of 7r> eiii. Iu*ld guns cut tiff aeet^ss to it 
from either side* by barrier fire. The operation 
was eomphittjly successful, tlio French infantry 
adv’'anced aiul overpowt‘re‘<l the* th*fenders 
without difheulty, and then set hani to uork 
to rf'ronstriic*t th<^ t*iieniy\s position and etainect 
it with their eiwri front line*. Furious to relate, 
this was accpiieseed in by the (feriiians without 
any attempt to n*eonquer it. 

On May I t there was a renewal of a(‘.tivity 
against the British during th<‘ evc'iiiiig and 
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night between Loos and the Hethun(i-La 
Bas.see Canal. To th<^ east of tlie forme r 
place* thei t*m*my s(*loct(*d a small section 
e)f our trenches for a particularly severe* 
hombardinimt, and a party of their infantry 
suce^eeMle^el in caitering it, hut was not. able* tei 
make* goe)el its footing. On our sieie*, the Oermaii 
trenches ne*t\r the* Hohenzeillern r<*eloiil)t we*r<* 
.severely bennburdeMl, us we*re* tlieise* north anei 
just soutii of the* cranal. The? enemy sprang a 
mine* 25 yarels from eiur trenchevs and seiizod the* 
crate*!', hut after a sheirt elose eif she*lls from the* 
British trench mortars eair infantry capture>el 
it, driving back its garrise^n. This was abe>ui tlie* 
emiy infantry fighting. ButJi side*s explodexl 
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mines near Huilueh, mtkI fair artilU'ry fired with 
sueet'ss on the (auMiiy's ]>osts opposite* Fa.U(|iiis- 
sjirt, aial sil(‘ne(‘d his tr(‘neli mortars near 
Sf. Kloi. W'liile tliis \\ a.s panji on the* ( J(‘rina.n 
artill(*ry ])la.ster(’(l their slu'lls ein tlie* baiglish 
pe)sitie)n with a. ste*rn elisr(*p\.rel e>r the* re*sults e)‘‘ 
the*ir tire*. Tims the ruine*el \ ilhi^e's eif Sejiielie*/, 
Al)la.in. St. \a./a.ire‘ and X(*ii\ ille* St. N'aast .all 
reee*ive*d a. ^re'a.t d(*al e>f nse*le'ss attc'ntion. 

On tile* nielli e)t’ .May 15, e>n tlie* N’im\ Itielp*, 
t he* I janeashire* t re>ops. ine lndin^ the I .e)yal Nea*! Ii 
I ..aliens hi re* and the Lane-ashire* h5isilie*rs, wit’i 
whe)m we*!*e* a e'ompanN of l^e>\al I*aiyine*e*i’s and 
M>ni‘* Welsh l*ieaie*ers, whe> i-ende‘re*el inest 
\alnahle* assistane-e in the* assault, aelxanee'el 
iiiiel se*i/.e*el the* e*ne*my's fea’warel line* e»\e*r a 
le'ii^tli e)f 25(1 N'arels, anel intlie‘te*el eonsie l(*r<d)le‘ 
Ie)ss eni the* ({e*rmms.* Thee \'iiii\' lh*isihts 
woree impeirtant te> tin* Allie*s, us I h(*y elemii- 
natf*fl the* ^reennd te» the* e*iist eef the*m e>\(*r 
whieh she>ulel ha.\e* to pass in any future* 
ad va.ne*e*.T 

This attae*k was the* first .serieius <»ffeiisi\'e* 
iH')\'e‘me*nt against the* Eiel^e* .sinee the portie»n 
e)f the* e)lel Fre‘neh line* at tliis part hael })e*e*ii 
take*n ove*r hy tlu* British. Tlie* e*ne*mv here* 
oeeiipied a .se*rie*s e>f ej*ate'r.s. six in miiiihe*!*. in 
two ^reaips e)f thre*(', se*parate*el from (*aeh other 
hy an inte»rval e»f 40 yarels. The* erate*rs fe>rii)(*d 

♦ 'rtiis to fie a im>eli*rat«* e*s|imal<*; Mime 

ehse*rvers rate* (lu* le*n^tli at yarel>. 

t It will 1)0 roinonihoroel that at the* Battle* of l^oeis the* 
Kroiu-le laaOe* a >;ri‘at (*ffort to .'-ooiav thi^^ grumul. Imt 
fiiilod to tio •'t). 


ji curve* e*e>nv(*\ tei the tre*neh held liy otir liftops'. 
Kre 111 the ni ti p()W(*rfnl fire* eeiiild be^ breiught tei 
lie'ar on e>ur line*, whi(‘h was eiomiiia-te'd, while* 
tlu\v alse) faeilitiited the* e)bse*rvat ietn of our 
t re.*nc*h(*s, {inel it wtts, t h(‘re‘fore*, de'siniblt* lei 
turn the* (o‘imms etut e.)f th(*m. 

Fetr the* twe) pre*\ ie>us ehiys the* we‘athe*r hael 
l)(*<*n we*t anel e*le>uely. se> timt the* e*ne m / eetulel 
.se*e hut little* e)f eair pre*panit ions. .Am aig 
the‘se* were* twei se*rie*s eif m’nos, e)ne* elireeti*el 
against the* le‘ft fjjietup e>f the* (5e‘imm craters, 
t he* e»t hf*r atJ:ainst th(*ri^ht. At the* elt'te*niiirieMl 
111 ) 111*111 e)ur he*{iv\’ artille'ry de*luire*el the* 
(.*e*imin pe)sitie>n with pe)we*rful she*lls tei se*nd 
I he* ( le-rmans hack inf e> t he*ir du<j:-e)uts, and t he n 
eair tw'e> j^roups e>f mine*s we're fire*e| in sue*- 
e*e*ssie)n, threiwiiif^ ele*ael jin l liviii” up into the* 
air. 'rile expleisieins hle*w up four eiut of the 
six (Jerman craters, .*ind kne)e*ke*d eiut a- 
neiehine-^un whieh hael he*eai \’e*rv <le\s( ruct i ve^ 
te» us. On the) (Je*rman left the*re was, howt^ver, 
still e)ne irate*!* untoue-heal, anel against thi.s 
w e'iit foi*w'ai*el t he^ Loyal Xeirth Lancashire‘8. 
'riie (Jerman energies had already been shat- 
te*re*d by the* explosion so elo.se to them, anel 
our men hael little tremble in se*i/in^ tlie 
ptisifion, aiiel elisposin^j: e.)f its p^arrison. At 
once*, aiek'd by the w’orkin;x parties and the 
Sappers, the*y set to weirk tei occupy the crater 
Ii]), and to elig back communication trenches 
from it. 

Simultaneously w ith the Loy’^al North Lanca- 
shire's the Lancasliire Eusiliers had adv'aiiced 
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to assault tla* ri^ht group of cralrrs and tin* 
interval of open ground hetwetai tliis and the 
otlu‘rs, and tliey, tocj, \\t‘r(' sueetvssful. Lights 
went up from the Chainan side, and tluai their 
gunners b<*gan to overwla'lin tlie position just 
won with (ivery sp(*eies of projectile. But 
the men of the R('d Kost' held firm to tlu‘ 
position they had gaint'd, and nanforc'ennaits 
of ni“n and boinhs wta’e s(‘nt uf) to aid them. 
By ]>.ni., oiu* liour ordy after the attack 

lu'gaii, the whole live (leinnn eratt'rs, or wJiat 
had been (oMnim <*raters, wtae oeeupi<Ml by 
«)ur troof>s. The scene was one of cruel anguisli, 
for many of tlie troops, both Britisli and (ha- 
inm, were luilf-b\iried beneath the ju iss of 
earth wliich our guns and mines had thrown 
up. Wv oflered to cca-st' tire if th(' (Germans 
would do the same*, so tliat tlu* wouiaU'd might 
bt^ rescued, but- th(' oidy reply was a. volley of 
Ixanbs. The fighting ainl th(‘ working, then*- 
foi’e, went on, and our men managed to con- 
solida.t(* tlieir t)osition a.nd h(»ld it. 

On May iO, in the Ohamnagne, the (Jet mans 
fri(*d to sur})rise a Frtaieh post luair Mesnil, 
tint were driven off b\ Ix.inbs. In the Argoiine 
there was a lieavy artilk'ry contest nc*a.r the 
Kotir-dt'- Baris, th<^ Court (‘s Chaussees, and 
X'aiKjuois. Two raiding ])arties of S(*aforth 
llighlandta’s entered the (hamaii tren<*h<*s 
north of Ko(*lineourt and sucee(‘ded in killing 
many of t h(^ enemy and in bombing thra^e 


1 r>7 

»hig-outs, one t»f w hic-h w as blown up. Our 
own casualties W(*re slight, and both parties 
r<‘turned safely to the trenches. 

Opposite .\uchy a patrol raided the ent niy's 
fn*nt‘ht‘s, which ha-d hetai disturbed by a- mim» 
expl<»sion, aiid pc'netrated towards the st'cond 
line, t*xchanging som'‘ bombs with it. 

On Alay 17 111 tin* usual artiller\‘ and tnau’h- 
niortar actions took place along the British 
front. ’^riu' ( It'i’inans I'xploded a. mine 
soufh-iNtst of K<)elineourt , but- w e seized tlu' 
near edg(* of tlu‘ eratta- ; tai the other hand, 
we fin'd a mine tu'ar Cahmne, and t‘lfe<-t ivel\ 
bombardt'd the ('lU'inx's position tht'n'. In 
the Wi'sfern Ai*g(ame the ( ternnuis sprang 
a mine and tried to seizt? a. salii'iit near St. 
Ilubert, but wc'ri' sfoj)p»‘d by curtain firu*. 

On Saturday, .Ma\' 2(1, the »*nem\', aftt'i* a. 
hea\ \’ boinbaiM Imenl , raid«‘«l our liin' to th(^ 
south-W(‘st of Loos. f'oi* a tine' lu* managed 
to seizt' our front ti’i'iieh, but was (|ui('kl\’ 
drivi'u out again, and on the Vimy Krdgt* the 
Loyal .North La.nea, shirt' Ib'ginu'nt rt'capt iirt'd a. 
era.ter w hich tlu' »'nem\ laid taken on (Ik' I St h ; 
W(‘ also bl(*w up a. mint' la’ar llulha'li and 
0 ('<‘upi(*d t he crater. 

In Lorraim' f hci ( h'lmuis suce<‘ed<‘d in pi*ne- 
trating one of the Kriaieh freneht's to the W(‘st. 
of ('haz(‘ll<*s after a v iokait bombaj'dment , but 
the artilk'ry and machine-gun fir»^ soon (►bliged 
the ( k'rnums to e\aeual<‘ the* position. 
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On May 21 the (hirmans detcriniiiod to 
recapture the fxisitioii at tlie nertli eiul of the* 
Viiiiy JtirJ^fv Aftor a IxMiv'y hojiihardmeut , 
whicli la.'Jtexl vve^ll on into tlie^ afternoon, their 
infantry c inio on and succcifxled in pcuictratin^ 
t>ur front line of tnuielies on a. front of 1,500 
yards, and a d<^[)l.h of 100 to .‘100 yards. 
Acetonlinjj; to the (hnnnis, se^veral lines of the* 
JlritisJi position over a length of a niih* and a 
qiiart<*r we^re eaptiinxl, an<l during; the night 
eonnt<^r-a.t ta ‘ks were* repnls(*el anei 8 oOieers 
ariel 220 men, with 4 niaehiiu*-guns and .‘1 tre*ne;h- 
inoitars we^re* taken. On tiH^ iK^xt elay eiur 
guns, ill tht‘ir turn, s il>je‘e*tiMl the^ emeiny te) a 
he^avy homhardineait, but nothing mere was 
elone. We again spra ig min<*s iie^ar Keielin- 
txau’t, t!ie I le)h(Miz.olUirn l-teMleaibt a.nd tiu* 
Quarries, wJiih^ vigorous mining was e*arried on 
near Neuvillc^ St. Vaast an 1 senjtii of Fkajr- 
baix. 'I’herei was also eeins.'dtn’able^ artilha'y 
firing at Loeis and east eif Vjire*-;. 

May 21 bedng thnpire Day, the* feilleiwing 
fele*gram was sent tei the^ King by (ileneral Sir 
Dougiexs Haig ; 

“ On lOmpire^ Day, e»n behalf eif your Maje^sty’s 
Annie'S neiw in Frane*<i, repre\sentativ'e‘ of eve*ry 
part of your Majesty’s Doininieins, I r(^s[K‘(;t« 
fully submit the* assuraneei of our loyal devotie)n 
te> yeiur Ma.je\sty anel to the principles eif fren*- 
dom and justie*e which are symboIi/e‘d for us 
by the (’reiwn anel flag e>f tJie^ Jlritish khnpire*.” 
His Maje^sty rc'iilitnl as follows : 

“I W'iUJiily afipreu'iate* the^ assurance's eif 
leiyal de'votion which yem seaid mo to-day in 
t he* name of the^ Armies of 1 lui Hritish Kmpire^ 
.serving under your e'eanmanel. 'I\dl them 
with what ))rid(^ and intta’est J follow their 
fortunes and of iny ooiifideiioo that success 
will crown their efforts. May the ceanrade 
.ship of the battlefield knit still eleiser together 
the peoples of the Dominieais anel Mother 
Country in tlie agti of peaet^ wliieli, })leas(i 
Ce^d, will bo the fruit of this long and arduous 
wai*. 

“ (li<:oH(;n, U.I.” 

In iiis reply to nn Kinpirn Day ine\ssage of 
congratulation and goodwill fremi J’resident 
Poincare the King exjiressed his eonfidenet^ in 
tilt' victory eif the Allit's, anel eleclared tlm 
seilidarity t)f all his Hmpire with the noble 
French nation. 

During May 27 the Hritish bombarele*d the 
i'licmy’s trcnclie's te.i the semth-e'ast of Nemve 
Chapelle, and eh'-it royt'd som.’; sleirt's at Cuille- 
ui )nt. 'The enemy for t hear part directed a 


heavy bombarelment lasting 20 minutes w(>>t of 
Fricourt, and then about 8erre. d’he Hritish 
sprang five mines, three* abeait Hulluch and two 
se)ulh-i*ast e)f Cuinchy. The e'nemy also ex- 
plode'd one near tlie* Holienze)Il(*rn R<*doubt and 
another on the Vimy Ridge*, eif which e>ur troeips 
eie-ciipied the^ crater. On the wheile the (h‘rmans 
displaye'd rather mem* aetivity than during tjie* 
pre*vie)us fc'w days and e*xpe‘nde*d a large* 
ameamt eif ammunit iein, and the eiu*my’s mint's 
soutli-east eif Ntaivdlle* St . \'aast , soutli eif Loeis 
and east of Souehez, did seime damage to the* 
Hritish trenches, but inflict(*d ne_> casualties. 

On May 28 there was cejnsidcrable? activity in 
Alsaee*, wheai the Oermans atlempte'd tei pusli 
he>me an attack on Hel.sehweiller (north-west of 
Altkire'h), but it was stopped by the Fre'iich 
fire, and in (diampagne the French guns blew 
up an ammunition eh'pot in the region eif Ville*- 
sur-Turbe*. 

On May 28 and 20 the.* Oerman artille'ry 
de*liv(‘r('d a heavy but inte'rmitte'nt lire against 
the* Hritish front be'tween the* La Hassec* (%nal 
and Arras, against our tre*ncli('s nc'ar Loos, anel 
asfarnoi'th as Ncuville* St. \'aast. On our right 
the* re-entrant in our line* alxait Mame'tz and 
Frie'ourt also feiriix'd a targe't for (h'rman artil- 
le*ry fire*, and from Zilh'lit'ke tei Hoeigi* and ne*ar 
101 verdinge'r the> Hritish [losition was alsei 
she'lled. Hy way eif re])ly our artilU'ry breaclx'd 
the hostik* jiarapet just north e>f Hexige* anel 
e|e*st reiyi'il a nrichine*-gun em})lac(‘na‘nt, and 
ge*ne*nill,\’ along the wlieile* line* exu* guns did 
eon.siek*rablo damage* to the^ (‘iieniy s works, as 
we*ll as It) t he^ he)stik^ batt(*rit*s. d’lxa-e^ was ne> 
i ifantry aedivity. 

On May lU) the enemy contimu^d his geait*ral 
bombardm(*nt. d'hat about fskaive? (’hapedle* 
was jnirtieularly hemvy. It lasteeJ tor 80 
minutes, and was foilowi'd by an infantry attack 
which jx*ne*trateel our treaiches, and t(x>k seirnt? 
of our men prisoners. A ceiunter moveanont 
drove* the^ (lerrnans back. The Oermans sprang 
a mine north of He'‘tliune, and our trexips oceai- 
pied the near lip of the crater. I’lu^re was also 
some mining activity ne*ar Loos. 

On May 31 the artill(*ry duel weait on unin- 
terruptexlly, Hritish and Oerman guns <^f all 
calibres were engaged near tlie V’imy Ridge, anei 
from time to time the lire bee*ame intense, i’he 
actix'ity of the^ guns exteaieled alsej, in a le.sse?r 
fle'gree*, northwards in the^ direiclion of T^exis 
and lu^ar ^'prt*s, and also near the* Seimmc the^ 
same oceiurred, but beyond this there was no 
serious engage*mont. 
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A MISSILK USFD IN TKHNCH IKUITINc;. 
The rifle-grenade about to leave the rifle (on Uli). 


Il will l)t' riMiionilxM'od thoi ^ 

luul n,lr('iuiy boon t wo son on- hottlos. I In* 
lirst. from October 20 until XoNombor 1 I. 

1014. tho so(‘on<l April 22-M5iv I’b I Ob). 
On Juno 2 , lOUb w s<‘ri(‘S of oiiLiiioriuonts com 
moncxMl which ma.y bo fittingly doscribod o.> 
tho third ba.ttlo. Tho ground o\ ft* which t he 
batllo was fouj?ht was roii^j^hly oonhnod l)(*two(‘ii 
lijo ^’pr^‘s-]Monin road and tho ^ pros-( 'omiiios 
canal. It was in tJi(* main an ope n, rollinj^ 


coiinlr\ willi no \ cr\ pieuKaiiaod Icaluie'; 
but tfic culminatmj^ portion of the- ridj^f whieli 
^w'<*pt lound N pre-s had an a\cia.;Z‘“ hcij^lil of 
a.l)out 120 fe-ct .d)ove-, that teewn atal wa.-. of 
-uOiciiMit chwation to ma-Ue* ft.'' po-^scssion ot 
iinpent aiuc to the lh•i^ish. for it j)\crlookr‘d the 
;^round iti front of it. Keiually wa^ it ele.^iiabh* 
to the (iormaris, bo<-a.uso if our line won- foreeel 
bitek here it would l>e ehflieidt to construct a 
contimaais t)arricr bchiial it, aial Ypr<*s would 
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lutvti into llic rn<‘iny's luiiuls. It must 

not' 1)(* forgott'On that our trenches in “tlie 
Vpres salient ” iui<l nil tJio <lisa(lvHiitH/<es 
NvhicJi that geoiiiet rieal form possess<‘s, in the 
liability of the flanks to enfilade tire ; but still 
the [Kissesaion of Vf>r<*s was considered to 
In* of sulbeient irnportaiuu' to justify hanging 
on to it, because if it f<‘ll into (terinau Jiands 
it- would hav(* been necessary to draw back 
our front' line of trenches, lioth north and 
south of it, for some consid(^nii)le distance. 
Xorth of Hoo^e was lk*lleward(» Farm, a mass 
of ruins, whik' to the right- of it might be st'en 
the. (.h'rinan lin<*s behind their wire entangle- 
uK'iits. Iloogc* and tht' trees round it existed 
no mon', but- the Sanctuary AVood and the 
<*opsi?s along t h(‘ main rulgo running sout h 
from llooge to Zwartt*k'n and Hill tiO still 
affonkul eovt'r. Fioin Mill (iO to the canal 
t lit' grouiul slopt's gently downwanl. From t he 
hill» and running in a north-east <'rly dir<H*(ioii 
parallel with th(' railway, is a minor spur, at 
first, fairly flat and then descending mort‘ 
abru})tly to Zillebeke and the lake to the west 
of it, which is 110 feet below tla* main crest. 
This spur afforded a secondary [losition for 
the Mritish, secured on its left flank by the 
lak(\ but somnvhat open to enlilade on the 


right. Plainly, for tlu^ reasons given above, 
the line from lk‘ll(“wanle to Mill (>0 was of 
great tactical imj)orta.r)et' for the. Hritish to 
stop an advance on V|)res, for thti (h*imins to 
comm md the ground wliieli led to that ruined 
<'if y. 'riie (h*rman atta-ek was deliv'<‘red against 
our front between llooge and the neighbour- 
hood of FTill tit), Zuai’tekMn 

At 1). la a..m. on Juia* 2 tla‘ eiaany’s gun- 
fire reached an int(‘nse dev’eh>|»ment, which 
was continucfl without intt'rmission until 
noon. It- was directed not only against 
the front line of trenches, but the ruira*d 
villagt' of Hooge was espiM'ially favoured, 
also the grouml behintl, particailarly towards 
Zille})eke and Vtires. forming a barrage to 
j)revent reinforce m aits being sent to our m(*n. 
Although the British gunner’s r*oj)li(Hl to this 
they were unable to subdue the fire of the 
t*r^t‘mv, which seriously damaged our tr-enches 
and the communications to tlie r<*ar. The 
Canadians, who garrisoned this [)art of tlu^ 
po.sition with British divisions to tlie north of 
them, fought well and stood the pounding 
without flinching, although their losses vvwe 
hoav^y'. Their troops irududed the Canadian 
Mounted Rifles, the Royal Canadian Regiment, 
Pidnc('ss Patricia's Light Infantry, and ('Canadian 
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infantry from all parts of the Dominions. Of 
these the Patricia's, witli sonn' battalions of llu^ 
Hoyal Canadian Rc'^iiuent, hohl tlie nortli(‘rn 
end of tlie line soiitli of Hoo^e nnd in tlie 
Sanctuary Wood. More to tlu' south \\(‘re the 
Cuntulian Mounted Rifles miuI various otlier 
units. 

Shortly before one o'clneU the artillery fire 
aj^ainst t)ur front line was liftc'd aial us«m 1 to 
form a harrier to pn‘v<‘nt reinforcements eomin*^ 
up. Masst's of hostile infaiitr\’, nine or t(‘n hat la 
lions, wen* now seen approaeliii ^ it on a. frtmt 
j)f less th ui two miles, crossing llu* int<a*\ t'lhni; 
paces h(‘twec‘n the two lines, whieli was oft« n 
not more than 100 yards wide. Ry half-past two 
the cMK n\v had suee(‘(‘d(*d in pi'ia*! rat irjjj: the 
front line* at in-iny points, as he* un'atly out - 
immhenMl t lu* dehmders. A despt'iatt' han<l- 
to-haiid stru^^le took phiet*, which was parti- 
cularly fi(‘rci‘ in t lie la'i^hhourhooil of Sainct uary 
Wood and on the i-isinjj: ground a littl<‘ t*^ the 
tiort h of 1 1 ill 00, man\' of t Ik* ( 'anadiaiis r(‘fusini» 
to yield to su[H‘rior numht*rs, and ])referrin^ 
death to surrender. Hut the enemy jzradu- 
ally ov(*rpow(*r(*d the hra\’e defend<*rs, and 
during tin* afttaaioon our troops fell hack to 
a> t)osition alxait 1,000 yards in r«'af of the 
oi*i}j[inal lin(\ 

In th(* wood, and in ^hiple ('opse close to it. 


it was a light to the death Twice' were the 
assailants dri\'(Mi hack with h('a\'y loss Rt'in- 
lorcein'ufs wen* brought n]i hut sufft*r(Ml 
sevt'H'ly from the (‘nt'my’s harrie'i* (in*. During 
the night the ai'tion was not so intense, hut 
parlies ot th*' t'iu*my pi'iietrate'd tn a el<*pth of 
SOUK' 700 yards in the dir('(‘tion of /ilN*h«*ke, 
and hen* atid there infjintry e‘ncounte‘rs 
look ]ilace, while tla* a.rlilU‘ry on both side's 
e-onlinui‘el in action. That of the* Hritish 
graelually ine*re‘a.se*el in vigour elui’ing the* e*arly 
mornimi. 

'The* p<»sit ion the (Jermaiis had gaine'd afforde'd 
them \ t*?‘y little' dote‘nsi\(' e'apahilit foi’ it Iwiel 
he‘e*n ele'st roye'i 1 by the* pre‘\ ions aitilU'ry (ire* 
\vhie*h t he‘\ had dire*cte‘d against it. a.nd which 
e>ur me'n hael withstood foi- :24 hours Ix'fore* (Ik*\' 
te‘11 hack. Our guiw also e\e*cute*el harrie*!* (ii’e* te» 
|>r«‘ve‘nt furtlu i* r(*infoi'ce*mi‘nts from n'ae*hing 
tin* on«‘m\-. At 7 o'e*lo<*k in tla* morning 
the* Canadian e*ount er-at t ack ee mnnaie'e'd. H\ 
aheait S..‘10 llu'x had dr*i\e‘n hack the* (u'lmaii 
ee'iitre' and pe*ni*t rate'd the* le)st (re*ne'h at se*ve*ral 
importemt points, 'riui'-. ne'ar lle)e>ge* a. Ie>ng 
stre'te'h was e*a?*i*ie*d at the* lirst atte'inpt, anel 
in a more* southe*rly diree'tiem in the* mielellee e»f 
the* elispule*el line* anel at twe) ea* thrt'e* peiints 
le>we*r e|e>\\n the* (*amalians we>n a. feinting, anel 
then pre)e*ee*e |(‘d syst e‘m d ie*all\' tei heimh th(*ir 



MSTENINf; POST 

Established In the crater formed by the explosion of a shell. 




CHARGE OF CANADIANS NEAR YPRES. 
The Dominion troops retaking lost trenches. 
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way right and loft until the whole of the treiieli 
liad boon reoovorod, including the high grouml a 
little to the north of Hill CO. Tlio advance wtis 
very difficult, especially on the right, as the 
attackers were taken in reverse by in ichine- 
gun fire and suffered from a m irderous artillery 
bombardment, and this prevented them holding 
on to the ground they had regained. Still the 
outcome of the counter-attack was tliat part of 
the Germans, especially in the centre of the 
ground they had ca])tured, were pushed back 
and the limit of their adv’ance was reduced to 
some yards. Our troops proceeded to 

throw up cover in the new position. This 
was concave to tlio salient position we liad 
previously held, the left horn resting on the 
old trench about 1,000 yards south of Hooge, 
while the rigJit was on a point 800 yards north- 
east of Hill ()0. The German attack was in 
the nature of a surprise, and they managed to 
capture Major-General Mercer and Tlrigadier- 
General Williams of the 3rd Ganadian Division, 
who were insf)octing the front trenches at the 
tiiiK? of th<? assault. Acconling to German 
a.c<‘ounts the former violently resisted <‘Hpture 
and struck a sergea?it, across th(^ face with liis 
sword. Ho was thc'ii bayoneted and died of 
his wound. Th(* losses of tlio Canadians w(*re 
severe, especially during the commencing 
(k^fensivo of the battle, but the Germans in their 
alleniativo roles of assailant and defender also 
sufft'red heavily. 

On Juno 4 there was no material ehange in 
tlio situation ; we maintaine<l the r<‘<‘aj>tured 
groimd and the fighting wiis limited to tl.e 
artillery. 

I’he next day the lull in tlio infantry op<*ra- 
tions continuod, thougli tlie artillery was still 
very active on both sides. On Juim^ G tJuj (Jer- 
mans directed a heavy bombardm<*nt to the 
north ami south of Hooge an<l also towards 
Vpres-(.V)mines railway and (‘anal. Hotween 
3 and 4.30 p.m. the enemy sprang a series of 
mines over a front of 2,000 yards to tln^ north of 
Hooge and he succeeded in capturing li»e front 
trench of the British position wdiert^ it passed 
through the village*-. Attempts against other 
portion.s of the lino farther north were repulsed 
by the British holding, dhcre was also 
another attack directed against our trench<*s 
west of TIooge ; but thereafter the struggle 
died down again into an intermittent artillery 
fire only. 

The fight now became of normal and 
quieter character, chiefly artillery fire and 


oceasional Miiall raids of no very great import- 
ance ; ]>ut on the lOtli the German bombard- 
ment against our Ypres position b(H*ame mueh 
more violent, our trt‘iu‘lies north of the Vf)res- 
(-V)mines railway, between tlie liours of 1 and 
3 p.m., being severely punislied, as was tlu* 
ground we held soutli of Hooge ; but tliere wen^ 
no infantry caigageiuonts. Tla^S next day. 
Siiiidiiy, 1 1, during the morning, there was 

a further bomhartlment of Yj)r<*s and the ground 
to the south of it, also of our tren<‘hes north of 
tlie Menin road, while in the aftt'rnoon the 
main attention of the enemy's guns was directi'il 
against the (^inadian position from Hill GO to 
the north for a distarua* of 1,500 yards. I hit 



IN THE TRENCHES, 

An Australian amusinf< himself with a toy 
aeroplane. 


again th<*re w'ere no infantry attat’ks of import - 
aiiee. 

.Monday, JiuM* 12, was an unev^aitful day, 
with only a hea.vy lK)mbardmf^nt between 
Hill GO and Hoogt^ by both sidt^s ; but the 1.3th 
saw a vigorous c*ount er-attack dt*iiver(*d by the 
( ’a-uadiaus to regain Ha^ ground lost on .lune 2 .3. 

Our a.rtillery liad bec^n v(^ry activti duiing the 
previous days against Hu^ fiart of tlie ('nemv's 
position s(ilected for assault viz., that portion 
of the groimd t hi* enemv had won hetwi^en 
Hill GO and Hooge, the ridge dcauiriatiug from 
the east the valley down to Zillebeke. Erom 
12.4.5 j>.m. on the I2th it was raised to the 
highest possible intensity, and lasted to J ..30 a.m. 
on the 13th. Tlio night was very cold, wet and 
dark, an<l indeed the weather for the past woidc 
had been extremely unpropitious. Bui this had 
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in nowise affected the ardour of the men, who 
burned to retake tlio position they had lost 10 
days before. At half -past one our fire lifted and 
the infantry dashed forward. The enemy poured 
out a severe barrier fire to prevent tljo approach 
of our men, but so great was their impetuosity 
that t hoy pushed tlirough it and quickly gained 
their objective before the sun rose. The resist- 
ance of the Germans was but feeble ; they 
seemed thoroughly cowed by the previous 
artillery preparation, and groups of them 
surrendered at sight, and seemed glad to do so. 
Over 150 prisoners wore taken. One German 
officer who surrendered with 1 .32 men said : 
“ I knew how it w'ould be. We had orders to 
take this ground and took it, but we know you 
would come back again. You have done so. 
So here I am.’ ♦ It was plain that our continued 

* Daily Telegraphy Juno 16 . 


SNIPERS ON THE WESTER^ FRONT. 

Practising. 

Circle picture : A Sniper at work. 

shell -fire had prevented the enemy from 
properly digging himself in and that ho could 
not hold the line effectually. At one point he 
had oven failed to discover certain stores and 
ammunition hastily covered in by the Canadians 
before their retreat. 

Our men at once sot about consolidating 
their position and, although subjected to very 
heavy artillery fire during the next 24 hours, 
clung bravely to the position they had gained. 
Once the enemy massed his infantry for attack, 
but it was met by such a luiil of fire from 
our guns that no attemot to advance was 
made. 

The advance of th(‘ main attack had been 
much facilitated by two flank attacks or raids, 
one on the loft by British troops against the Ger- 
man trenches north of Hooge,and another, on the 
right, made by the Anzacs. These were covered 
by gas to cause the enemy to believe they w'orc 
serious, and both were successful and with slight 
loss. They served to prevent the concentration 
of more Gorman infantry and to safeguard the 
Canadian assault from Rank attack. 

Particular interest attached to certain docu- 
ments belonging to a German Grenadier Regi- 
ment that were captured in the Ypres salient 
by the Canadians during the course of their 
succassful counter-attack of June 13. 

Stress is laid in these documents upon the 

necessity to collect all the dihris after a fight. 
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It is urgently enjoined that search sluill 
invariably be made for the recovery of 

“ boots of all kinds, all sorts of weapons and 
parts of them, entrenching tools, steel 
helmets, leather equipment, pouches, all kinds 
of weapons for close fighting, belts, t >nts, 
material of all kinds, haversacks, tunics, 
trousers, and sandbags. These goods are of 
most decisive importance to the final success 
of our great cause.” 

This did not sound as if tlie (lerrnans were 
too well provided with equipment. This was 
emphasized by the instruction “ The enemy’s 
dead will bo divested of articles of woollen 
clothing and boots.” Spc'cial instructions are 
given to guard against the deterioration of 
(jorman fighting material : 

“ This must he brought back from the first 
position and its communication trenches as 
wion as pgs.sible. The exceeding disorder of 
the second line must be at once thoroughly 
cleaned up.” 

One sentence conveys what the (jJcrmans 
really thought of the men opposite to them in 
the Y])res salient more eloquently than even a 
column of typical 'Feiitonic^ abuse : “In view 
of the enemy’s characteristics, we have to 
expocit a strong attack at any tiiiu*.” 

Six days after this o])inion was written down 
the attack came in good sooth, with the rc»sult 
already described. 

June 15 was marked by no special activity. 
'Fho artillery fire continued on both sides, Init 
there were no infantry md-ioris. Nor were any 
further serious attemjits made to turn us out of 
the position gained during th(^ remainder of the 
month. Artilk^ry fire f liere was, and some small 
minor operations, but no st^rious etTort to dispute 
our position. 

Let us now r(*tiirn to the southern en<l of tlu* 
British line. The principal efforts during June 7 
were made by the enemy against the sector 
comprised between the Vimy Ridge and the 
I.ia J^assee Canal. The artillery fire wiis active 
and several mines were exploded. Near the 
Hoheiizollern Hedoiiht we sprang a mine which 
laid bare the ho.stile defences and enabled our 
Hiiipei’s to shoot down nine of the <lefenders. At 
Souchez our artillery did good work, and just 
south of the* canal a successful raid drove out 
the Germans from one of their trenches and 
inflicted considerable loss on them. At this 
southern oml of our position, just as at ypr€\s, 
after June 13 the fighting, while costing us 


consid(»rable losses, was not productive of any 
great tactical results. 

When, so to say, two hostile forces engage 
one another at very short distances, often not 
twice the length of a cricket pitch apart and 
rarely over 100 yanls, it is plain that 
<laily casualties must h<» incurred on no light 
s<*ale, and it speaks volumes for the troops on 
either sid(* that they stood this ever-present 
tlariger witliout flinching. By tius poriotl, 
however, we had attained a siqxTiority in 
artillery, and from linu< to time ovcTwhelmed 
tlio fJermans at pf)ints wlien^ we wished to 
press forward. Then it was usually found, as in 
the ease of the Canadiaii counter-attack from 
Hooge tf» Hill t)0, limt tlie Germans were 
shattered morally as well as physically. In 
th<‘ ordinary routine of reciprocal shell aji<l 
Iren ell -mortar fire, of sniping and patrolling, 
they still maintained l-heir reputatimi. But it 
l)cH*amc clearer and mores clear as tht^ result of 
our oxpe'rienee. both in raids and larger attaciks, 
that they did not relish the ck)se-quartor 
<*ombat with bomb and hayont^t. 

To these methods of desi ruction werc5 mldod 
the constant danger from mines, wiiich were 
iise<l by both sides to an extent hithca'to 
undreamt' of in battle' fighting. 

On the early morning of .liini* 22 the Gormans 
sprang a ve^ry large inhio in the neighbourhouil 
<»f (Jivenchy, just north of the La Bassei'i ('anal. 
This they followed with a heavy barrage firo 
Ixdnral tlie British liiu\ uruler covea' of whitJi 
t.h<*y penetrated our front on a narrow spacer 
'Fhe Welsh Kusiliers wt're guarding this part 
of th(» line, and were <le(*eiv<Ml by tht< <ai.!m info 
thinking the Geiraans hatl no inttaitjon of dis- 
turbing the (|uietiide of thc^ locality. Siiddtaily 
tfie^re was a lerrihh* roar, the earth opeaied, 
aial a huge mass of timber, soil and sandbags 
was upheavtal and fell hark with a crash into 
a vast crater, I2ff feet across, and tlie Ironches 
in its laaghhourliood, ilestroying thci parape'ts 
ami re'pliwang the well-(»rdered construetkm^ 
by a eleaired .space and a dcHjp pit. Then 
i-anu‘ the hostile artillery tire, pounding the 
po;^ition and seeking by a veil of shells to eut 
olT all ii<M;e.ss to it. ft was followed by three 
distinct assaulting parties, who rusher! forward 
to occupy th<* mine-pit. But the YV'clslimen 
were espial to the situation. Some had been 
blown up, others riazed by this shock, yet 
right and hJt of the riven ground there were 
others eager h)r revenge. They clo.sed on the 
flanks of the raiding pari y and drove them 



LIEUTENANT JEAN NAVARRE, 

The French airman, steering through a sea of clouds. 
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IMMELMANN. 

The German airman, killed in June, 

1916, 

back, fighting hard, into tlio crater, out of it, 
and back to tluMr own trenclu‘s. The (JennaOs 
liad captured a in wdiino gun and tried to take it 
with them, but the men dragging it wore all shot 
down, and after lying in the (nien till Saturday 
morning it was recovered by the Fusiliers. 

A pleasant incident in this little fight was 
the gallant conduct of a |)ionoor battalion 
working in the vicinity. The men rushed 
forward with their spadt^s and dealt shrewd 
blows with thdu on the astonished Germans. 

During the night of Juno 24 2o thc^ro was 
an at tempt oil raid by the enemy on our trenches 
nortli-east of Loos, wliieh was easily drivcai 
back. All day long on the 25th our artillery 
were very active along the whole front, and at 
places there w'cre coiisiclerahle replicas by tlu^ 
enemy, w’ho also exploded four mines - two 
opposite Hullneh, one soutli of tire Hethune* 
La Bassee lino, and one nortli of Neuve Cliapclle. 
None of them caused any casualties ; nor did 
one sprung on tho 24th near th(< Holren/.ollern 
Redoubt. On the other hand, wo destroyed 
six kite balloons out- of 15 which we at- 
tacked. 

On the night of tho 25th-2tith we executed 
ten successful raids, which indicted considerable 
loss on the enemy, who also lost prisoners 
while our casualties were slight. Our artillery, 
too, fired with great effect, damaging tho hostile 
lines in many places, and causing four heavy 
explosions among the rearward part of the 
(Jerman position. 

The preparatory bombardment of the enemy 
to pave the way for the great a^lvance of July 


BOHLCKi:. 

The (verman airman, who olaimed 
his nineteenth victory, June, 1916. 

had h(‘gun. From Ypres to th(^ Somme his 
position w’as subjected to a hail of projectiles, 
generally distrihutc'd, hut also conc(‘ntrat('d iit 
vwious points, so as to leave th(^ <memy in 
doubt as to where tlie attack, W'hich ho (|uito 
apim'cialed was coining, w'ould. really ho 
delivered. 4’he (Jerman rejily, (*xeept for short 
int<*rvals and against a few' places, was fot'hlo 
and inefh'ctual. 

Our lire was one of pun^ (Ujvastatiori intended 
to destroy the (hTrnans, their batteries and 
tnmeh d(‘f('nees, blow' up their ammunition 
depots, and homhard far hack their resting 
places and lines of communiivition. This was 
all effectively done. Nor was tho infantry 
idle. Raids wert) made on tho enemy’s 
tnaiehcvs, inflicting heavy lessees on him, but 
with few casualties to ourselves. Some of 
those atta(‘ks were covered by gas, and at one 
place w'lu're this had becai employed tho trenclu^s 
when entered by our mcai wajrc full of German 
dead. No k*s.s than a dozen sncciissful raids were 
made by o\ir men on .Juno 28-29, in which tlic 
Liverpool Regiment, the Lancashin^ Fusiliers, 
the Oxford and Bucks Light Infantry, tho 
Kighland Liglit Infantry, and tho Australians 
all took {lart. 

Tho prologue of tht» play was coming to an 
ond, and in a couple of <lay.s tho grand drama 
would commence. All this time tho battle raged 
round Verdun and in tho Champagne. Further 
away, in Alsace, thon3 had been more or less 
continuous fighting. Tho Gorman was every- 
where held ; the Allies wore about to begin their 
offensive. 


LIEUT. McGUBBIN. 
Who brought down Immelmann. 


THE Y.M.C.A. IN EGYPT. 

Autcralian troops refreshing themselves at the tea rooms at Alexandria Docks. 



CHAPTER CXI.II. 


THE WORK OF THE Y.M.C.A. 


WoKK FOR Territorials and Volunteers in Peace Pime -HEt.iNNiNus ok the War Work 
Orkjin of the Y.M.C.A. — Training Camps Marquees and Huts 'Phe Y.M.(^.A. in France - 
Hostels for Soldiers’ Relatives Railway Station Work The Shakespeare Hut— Kstaii 

LISHMENTS IN J^ONDON WoRK FOR THE N.WV H.M.S. (hlYSTAL PaLAC’E MUNITION WORKERS 

Troops from the Dominions 'I’iie Y.M.(’.A in Tnoia. 


S IR C;R()R(H0 williams, Iho Founder 
of the Youn^ Men’s (’liristiaii Associii- 
tion, took a keen iiitorest during the 
closing days of his lif<' in tiu' oxp(‘riuiont 
made by one of its auxiliaries at the time of the 
South African War. This included th(^ provision 
of rriarcpjees for ( ho use of the troops as reading, 
writing and recreation ceritnw, and also as 
mooting places for religious servic(?s. It was 
thus that the National Council of Y.M.C.A. ’s 
entcrod upon i(s first corim^xion with the soldier 
in actual warfare, and the mod(\st beginning 
[irovcnl a great success Hefore this period the 
Association had established n^Iations with (he 
Volunteers, and then later witli the TiTritorials. 
during their fortnight’s tniining in camp, b^ 
setting up its maripieo equipment in the centres 
marked out for surnmcT training camps and 
providing a place where the men could write 
their letters-— usually it was the ollicial post 
ollico— and purchase tea, coffei; and light 
refreshments. 

When the war began tht\se two experiences 
decided the Y.M.C.A to prepare similar services 
for the now Army. It had the machinery ready 
and its work with the Volunteers and Terri- 
torials in.spired confidence as to the results. 
Mr. A. K. Yapp, the General Secretary of th«? 
National Council of Y.M.dA.’s, suggested an 
inunediate appeal for £26,000. The appeal was 
launched by a special War Work INanmittee, 


of which Sir 'riiojims S(urnu\y Cave wiis chair- 
man, Mr. A. K. ^'app s(*cn»(ary, and Mr. F, J. 
Chamherlain assistant secretary. Somewhat 
Int(T Sir H(‘nry F. Froeter htHMuru' acting 
lr(‘asiirer. In a few w-et^ks’ lime the £26,000 
appi^ared to he totally inadoipiate and another 
£26,000 was reipiired immediati^ly. Hefore this 
s(^cond amount was ri'eeived it was seen that 
cvtai £60,000 wtaild in>t meet ( he demands whieh 
poured in from all [)ar(s of (lu? Cnitod Kingdom. 
Kxtensicais oftiai procooiled hefore the money 
was in liand, owing to the urgcait charmder of 
the work, hut in the first two years of war the 
suhscripf ions amounted to £8.‘{0,000— a total 
which inchidecl donations from the King and 
(^iKien. Queen Alexandra, and of her mcarihers of 
the Royal Family, »is well im gifts from rich and 
poor alike. As the war advanced many gifts 
wert^ madci in ord(‘r Ut perpetuate the rruariory 
of sous a.nd brothers, and in France, at home, 
and elsewhere then^ soon wen^ many memorial 
huts. Children in the ('lianentary schools raised 
over £I(),000 by gifts frf)m many thousands of 
schools. Harrow in the .s(?cond yinir of war gave 
a coiiifilcte building, aiui otlua* public schools 
rendered help in a most generous spirit. Livery 
<*oinpani(!s and railw'ay, banking and commercial 
undertakings ailded their share to the funds, 
wdiile humbler poo[)le brought their shillings. 

To appreciate the significance of this assist- 
ance, the beginnings of the Y.M.C.A. have to 
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A HUT FOR SOLDIERS AND SAILORS. 

The Duohess of Argyll opening the Rest and Refreshment Hut at Kind’s Cross. 

Left to right : Duchess of Argyll, Major-General Sir Francis Lloyd, Mrs. Joy and Mr. Alexander Joy, 

the donors of the Hut. 


bo rnuomlK^rod. niovoiiiont, as originally 

startotl in England — from whonco it spread 
throughout tho world — eaino from an evan- 
gelical sources Its cro(Ml of luemborship oon- 
tained ov^angolioal doctrine, and tlio Paris Con- 
fiTonco which dctcrmiiiod its iiitornational 
character sot forth the following basis ; 

Tho Yoiiii^j; JMori’s Christian Assooiiil ions sock to 
iiiiito those young inon who, rt'^urding Jesus Christ as 
their Go<l and Saviour according to tho Holy Scripture.^, 
ilosiro to ho llis disoi}>lcs in their doctrine and in their 
life, and to iissociato their efforts for tho extension of 
Hid Kingdom among young men. 

The founder’s were good men, for the greater 
part trained in a somewhat narrow mould. At 
the commencemont, in 1844, the object was 
described as “ tho improvement of tho spiritual 
condition of young men engaged in tho draijory 
and other trades by tlie introduction of 
religious services among them.” Membership 
was eonfinod to tliose possessing a definite 
religious experience. One of tho rules stipulated 
” that no person shall bo considered a member 
of this Association unless ho bo a member of a 
Christian Church, or there bo sufficient evidence 
of his being a converted characd-er.” In tho 
early ’sixties a severe rebuke was administered 
to Archbishop Trench and Dr. Dale, tho well- 
known evangelical theologian of Birmingham, 
because they had “ trailed their Christian 
priesthood in tho dust to offer homage at the 


shrine of a dead playwriglit ” iit tho Shake- 
speare loreenteuary <‘(‘lobrations. There W’as 
a’ so a reference to “ 1 ho oral orio of \ he ‘ Messiah ’ 
w’lieroin, as John Xewton once said, roughly 
but pointedly, ‘ tlio Kedocmer's agonies are 
illustrated on catgut.’ Masquerade and sermon, 
jiageant and oratorio ! -it is v(Ty mournful.” 
Novertholess, anti largely owing to the intlomit- 
ablc entluisiasm of the founder, Sir (leorgo 
Williams, the branches increased at home, in 
France, and other parts of tho Continent, and 
eventually in the United States and our Over- 
seas Dominions. Its social features w^ero 
developed cautiously — if not jealously — because 
its leaders feared that the religious side of tho 
wwk might bo jeopardized. Smoking was 
prohibited in Y.M.C.A. buildings and tho 
members wore advised to abstain from athletic 
contests. Naturally such points were criticized 
by the younger men who gradually came into 
their own on tho committec^s, and presently a 
broader and more catholic policy found expres- 
sion. According to current opinion, tho Asso- 
ciation created a particular type of young man 
supposed to be addicted to personal introspec- 
tion and lacking virility and commonsenso. In 
some quarters tho Y.M.C.A. provoked satire 
and derision, and in both Church of England and 
Nonconformist circles there did not appear 
that measure of cooperation that might 
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have been expected. The general situation with 
respect to the establishment and progress of the 
Y.M.C.A. and its limitations up to the time of 
the war need to be remembered in cpnnoxion 
with what was afterwards accomplished. 

Neither barracks nor temporary buildings 
were sufficient at first to house tlie hundreds 
of thousands of recruits who joined the new 
armies. Away on lonely commons, under 
canvas, in barns, halls and schools, billeted in 
private hoiLscs, or in many cases occupying 
empty ones — often without bods, blankets, 
chairs, forms or tables — ^their accoimnodation 
taxed all resources to the breaking point. 
Moreover, coming straight from civilian life, 
many from middle-class families, the men found 
the social amenities in camp less than those 
usually enjoyed by the soldier in barracks. 
It was at this point that the Y.M.C.A. camo 
to the assistance of the Now Army. Tlio 
methods adopted appeared oxcoodingly simple. 
In the early days of tho war marcpici^s wore 
oroctod in every cainp to which commanding 
officers gave permission. Tea, coffee anti re- 
freshments wore supplied during the soldior^s 
off-duty hours. Ho could obtain an early cut) 
of tea before going on duty at six o’clock on an 


autumn morning, and when he returned after a 
night march ho usually found hot refreshments 
before ho turned in for the night. Cigarettes, 
matches, boot-laces, buttons and other sundries 
could be obtained at tlie Y.M.C.A. counter. 
Tho Association never coveted tho position of 
haberdasher and tobacconist to tho troops, but 
when tho camp was situated miles away from 
a town tho soldier appreciated this service. 

Concerned with tho social benefit of the 
soldier the loaders did not disguise their defi 
nitcly religious objects when tlioy undertook 
this war work. They appreciattnl tho fact, 
however, that religion cannot bo forcid on men. 
Tlioy did not therefore attempt either religious 
button-1 loling or cross-examination. An un- 
denominational sc^rvico was arranged on Sun- 
day evenings, but in the mornings tli(» marquee 
could bo used by Church of England, lloman or 
Ereo Church cliaplains. This liospitality on 
tho part of a religious organi/ation wiili decjily 
embedded Protestant traditions re(‘eivcMl grate- 
ful thanks in duo course from (Wdinal Jiourne 
and from tlie Kov. M. Adler, tlio chief Jeuish 
c;ha()lain. 

At the .start the s(‘rvice of nearly every 
available Y.M.C.A. olliciiU in tlie coimfry was 



INSIDE A HUT AT WIMBLEDON CAMP. 
Soldiers writing to their friends. 
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requisitioned. So groat was the pi^essure 
owing to the rapid extension of the agencies 
that the leaders gladly availed themselves of 
the help of teachers, undergraduates and 
others who were free from their ordinary 
duties during the holiday period that followed 

the outbreak of the war. Some mistakes 

• • 

occrurrod hero and there, and men unfitted by 
temperament and lack of knowledge for such 
po/iitions wore found in places of trust, but on 
the whole these instances were comparatively 
few. The enthusiasm of the undertaking and 
the splendid spirit of the new Army carried the 
helpers along, and it was not unusual for them 
to keep at their duties in the marquees during 
16 or 18 hours of every day in the week. 

From the first the work won the approval of 
the Army authorities. They smoothed away 
difhcultios, providt'd facilities for transport, 
and detailed orderli(\s for pitching the marquees 
and other heavy work. The marquees were 
usually within the camp boundaries, and be- 
came a part of the life of tlie camp. This 
recognition by the military authorities proved 
a great asset. 

The winter of 1914 si'ttled the policy of the 
y.M.C.A. A brilliant autumn was followed by 


an exceptionally wet winter. Esen high and 
exposed country like Salisbury Plain resembled 
a morass, while the roods in the district were 
covered with water foiu* or five inches deep. 
The autumnal gales wrecked scores of marquees, 
and it became necessary, instead of the mar- 
quees, which were comparatively cheap and 
portable, to <embark on the erection of huts, 
costing on an average £600 to £700. Some of 
the first to be erected accommodated the Canr - 
dian troops just arrived in England. Many 
improvements were subsequently made in the 
interior arrangements of the huts. An audi- 
torium was provided at Crowborough, for 
example, to seat 2,000 men. vSatisfactory 
cooking arrangements wore possible in the 
hut, which enabled the helpers to prepare 
more expeditiously the hot refreshments re- 
.(piired by the men. In large camps a double 
hut was built, which contained a special room 
for concorts, lectures and services apart from 
the common room used for games, corre^spoii- 
dence, and the serving of refreshments from tlie 
counter. 

In addition to marquees and huts, public 
halls, mission rooms and other suitable build- 
ings were hired in centres occupied by thousands 



DINING HALL AND RECREATION ROOM FOR SHELL-MAKERS AT WOOLWICH. 

Munition workers going to dinner. 
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HOK CIVILIANS AND SERVICE MEN. 
Mr. Lloyd George visits the dinitig-room for muni* 
tion workers at Ponder's End, while Mrs. Lloyd 
(reorge (smaller picture) distributes chocolates and 
cigarettes to soldiers at the Temperance Hut at 
Hampstead Heath. 

of troops. One of the most iiotahh; enter- 
prises was the transforniation of a huge shell - 
like building in the White City at Shepherd’s 
Bush, formerly occuph'd by B<istook’s menagerie, 
for the use of 10,000 Territorials in training 


there during the winter of 1914. The usual 
jvetivitios wore here su])plementcd by the estab- 
hahrnent of a lending library and the organization 
of war lectures. Both agencies justified tliem- 
selvf\s, and as the war progressed this depart- 
ment received increasing attention not only at 
home, but, as will bo shown later, in the British 
camps overseas. 

Whether in hut, marquee or elsewhere the 
effort was made to provide club facnlitics. 
Apart from the officers’ quarters the Y.M.C’.A. 
<*entre was the only place that boasted chaiis 
»vnd tables for the men. The Bishop of London, 
one of the few English Bishops who had 
practical experience of the camps (having spent 
H month imder canvas at Crowborough), in 
recording his impressions of camp life, stated 
that marquees where the men could write* 
letters home were immensely appreciated, and 
that was the reason why the Y.M.C.A. was .so 
popular with the men. From the commence* 


iiiuut iiotopapor and envelopes wore supplied 
free, and this <listribution involved many million 
sheets of pai^or and env<4opes at a oonsidorahle 
cost. 

Tho soldier’s love of music was roeogiiizod in 
the provision for the Territorial camps. Every 
marquee iiad its piano. A ptaiiiy edition of 
“ Camp Songs ” sold in hundreds of thousands. 
This little book contained a selection of humor- 
ous, sentimental and patriotic songs that are 
always favoiiritos with men, and proved of 
considerable service in pnnnoting tho succosh 
of tho “ sing-song.” After a long and tedious 
«lay tho camp ” sing-song ” gave that happy 
relief to a large body of men which cannot bo 
found in any other way. The “sing-song” 
closed a few minutes before the men had to Iki 
in their quarters for the night, and almusi 
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THR LATE SIR GEORGE WILLIAMS, 
Founder of the Y.M.C.A. 


invariably the majority remained for a hymn 
and short prayer, followed by the National 
Anthem. No ono was forced to stay, and the 
whole service lasted but a few minutes. 

Neither at the period of the commencement 
of t he war nor in its later days were the soldiers, 
speaking generally, subject to the conditions of 
a religious revdval, such as was claimed in 
some quarters. They wore, however, eager 
listeners and interested in unconventional 
religious services with plenty of singing. 
I fere they showed preferences of a striking 
character. They loved to sing Dr. MonselFs 
“ Fight the good Fight,” Charles Wesley’s 
“ Sun of my Soul ” and Cardinal New- 
man’s “ Lead Kindly Light.” The Sunday 
(jvening service was addressed by a chaplain or 
ono of the Y.M.C.A, helpers, and frequently 
when this closed the men continued another 
hour singing further hymns. An attempt to 
meixsure the religious influences would bo mis- 
leading, but thousands of signatures were 
secured for the Y.M.C.A. War Roll. 


Trained to a strict observance of the Sabbath, 
the Y.M.C.A. leaders perforce modified their 
opinions and opened the huts and marquees 
during the whole of the seven days. The 
majority of the centres wore not closed, except 
at night, from the time they wore first 
opened. Several huts kept open doors both 
night and day. Sunday trading naturally 
presented a diflicult proposition. Some people 
severely criticized the policy adopted, but the 
large majority who knew the conditions recog- 
nized the necessity of the course that was 
followed. The Association had to decide 
whether the sale of hot refrosliments should bo 
prohibited on Sundays and the men driven to 
the wet canteen. Whilst roj^lying in the nega- 
tive, they limited Sunday labour as far as 
possible and restricted amusements, but neccs- 
sorias could be purchased at the counter as on 
other days. 

Soon alter the war commenced the necessity 
became ovidont of establisliing in France 
similar agencies for the troops to those that 
had boon 2 >^*ovidod at homo. Lord French, 
then in command of the British l^’xi-jeditionary 
Force, expressed complete sym})athy with this 
desire though unable owing to the nature of 
the military operations to suggest an imrne- 
diato beginning. By N o vomber, 1914, however, 
the Y.M.C.A. was j^jermitted to start its work 
in some of the base and rest camps as an 
experiment, on the imj^lied understanding that 
if successful it would be allowed to make 
extensions. This cautious policy was probably 
wise in tho absence of previous exioerienco, for 
the fact had to be determined to what extent 
voluntary agencies could be associated with 
the British Army in the war zone. Many 
questions were involved, including tho difficul- 
ties of transport and the exact relation of a 
civilian organization to military discipline 
which was* necessarily stricter than at home. 
The tentative period proved the value of the 
work. Writing on November 23, 1915, after a 
full year’s experience. Viscount French testified 
to ” tho fine work done by the Y.M.C.A.” 
Continuing he said : 

Tho problem of dealing with conditions, at such a 
time, and under existing circumstances, ab tho rest 
camps has always been a most difficult one ; but the 
erection of huts by the Young Men's Christian As.socia- 
tion has mode this far easier. The extra comfort 
thereby afforded to the men, and the opportunities for 
reading and writing, have been of incalculable service, 
and I wish to tender to your Association, and all those 
who have assisted, my most grateful thanks. 
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The history of European wars contaiiiK no 
experience? similar to that of this large and or- 
ganized enterprise for assisting soldiers in the 
field with social and religious agencies. Military 
commanders naturally placed such efforts 
outside their sphere of action, and neitlier 
churches nor other bodies previously realized 
the necessity and value of these undertakings. 
The Salvation Army and the Church Army 
followed the British soldier into France on more 
or less similar lines, but the Y.M.C.A. deserves 
the honour of the start as well as recognition 
for the completeness of its organization. 

From November, 1914, the agencies in 
France were gradually extended, until by the 
time the war had boon two years in progress 
1 80 centres had boon established. The majority 
of those were huts, built, so far as later editions 
were concerned, in 5 ft. sections, so that tliey 
could be easily moved. Various kinds of 
buildings were also requisitioned, including 
an old chinch, a convent, a cinema, a winter 
garden and theatre, a mayor’s [)arlour, and 
farm buildings and structures of various 
descriptions, upon all of which the sign of the 
Bed Triangle was affixed - an indication of a 
warm and constant wolcoino to the British 
troop.s. At the earnest wish of fhe Y.M.C.A. 
loaders, the generals conmuinding division.*? 
at length permitted them to go up to villages 
w’iiere tlie men in tlie trenches luid their billets. 
The Heath Harrison Hut, for instance, was 
situated near cro.ss roads 3J or 4 mile.s from 
the Oerinan lines and exposed to shell fire. 
From early morning until late at night » 
continuous queue passed to and from 
refreshment counter, and iridieafod the benefit 
of the place to the.so trench heroes. Again, the 
Threapw^ood Hut was situated within a mile or 


so of the enemy, and before it was destroyed by 
the Gorman fire, fifty evidences of the domago 
by bursting shell or shrapnel were to be seen 
in the building. The safety of the workers 
had been ensured to some extent by the pro- 
vision of a dug-out by the military autheftities, 
and when tlie Germans managed to drop a shell 
upon it the leader and his helpers, warned of 
the danger, wore able to escape. 

By ])ermission of Her Majesty, the first 
Y.M.C.A. building erected in France:? was named 
the “ Queen IMary Hut.” This was situated a 
short distance from tho quay of one of the 
French harbours, being largely u.«od by tho 
men who eaine from tho Port of London 
Authority to unload the fransiDorts. Though 
dressed in khaki, they ranked as iioii corn- 
batauts and ditl flie work of ordinary dock 
labourers. Hanging in tho Queen Mary Hut 
was a framed copy of the Queen’s letter ex- 
pressing warm sympathy with tho Y M.C.A. 
w’ork in France Other rru'inbers of tho Royal 
Family exhibited similar interest. Princess 
Victoria of Schleswig-Holstein rendered groat 
service by accc'pting tho post of President of 
the Ladies’ Auxiliary Committoo for tho 
Y.M.C.A. base cam})s in Kraneo. 1’lio Prineess 
paid visits to Franco and inspoirted the wlailo 
of tho arrang(‘monts in order to effect improve- 
ments and modifications. Her committee 
collected panuds of comforts, footballs, cricket 
sets, musical instrum(*nts, and other artickis 
for the use of tli(^ men. ’Flie .same committee 
also organized lady indpcrs, who gave tlioir 
sorvice.s and tlius .saved the necessity of em- 
jiloying men required for tlie fighting lino. 
These ladies, to the number of :k)t>, performed 
arduous duties in an pdmirab’o manner and 
to the complete advanttig? of tin work. 



MR, J, J. VIRGO, 
Field Secretary, Y.M.C.A. 


LORD KINNAIRD. 
President of the National 
Y.M.C.A. Council. 


MR. A. K. YAPP, 
General Secretary, Y.M.C.A. 
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Tho whole of the operations in Franc^e w<;re 
controlled on tlio spot by Mr. Oliver MeCowon, 
LI^.J3., who was originally Y.M.C.A. socrotarv 
in Burrnah. He gradually built up a large* 
organization, which by August, 1010, e^onsisted 
of a staff of 700 workers. Only a sin ill pro- 
portion were nieii of military age, for whom 
oxeruptioii liad Ixen claimod, and these 
principally took tho jilaoos of ladies who were 
naturally prohibited liom serving near the 
firing lino. Many of Mr. McCowen’s assis- 
tants were active clergy and ministers who 
obtained leave of absence from their homo 
duties. Many well-known people gave their 
services for special duties. Profes.sors from the 
Universitio.s lectured on war or literary subjects 
and found eager audiences. Miss Lena Ash well 
organized concert parties, which brought keen 
enjoyment and pleasure to tho men in tho 
huts and in tho Imspitals. One and all 
roughed it with no thought for tho dis- 
comforts of wind, rain, and heat, and tho 
long hours. 

Tho British camps in France not only per- 
mitted the usual features of the work at home — 
siich os tho religious services, letter -writing, 
games, and ** sing-songs — but afforded many 


interesting additions. When a British battalion 
arrived at a French port, tired, unwashed 
an<i unshaven after a rough passage across the 
(-hannel, they found hot refreslimonts awaiting 
their purchase. Wearied by tho long journey 
over land and sea, they had tho chance of a 
rest, anrl relieved their home -sickness — a fooling 
t^ommon to many lads on first landing on a 
foreign soil— by writing home. On such days 
thoLLsands of communications passed through 
the letter-box. 

Under normal comlitions a gre.at stream of 
men started daily from the trencht^s on their 
seven days’ fuilough. They arrived at the 
railheatl laden with tlieir kit and with the mud 
of the trenches thick upon them. Here they 
found the sign of the .Red ^rriaiigle and secured 
a wash, food and sleep until the leave train 
piissed on its way. At the principal stopping- 
places hot refreshim^nts and other necessaric's 
could he purchased 

Another boon was a series of hostels for the 
use of relatives of wounded soldiers. The 
Y.M.C.A. gradually increased tho number of 
these hostels to eight, and further arranged 
to meet tho soldiers’ fritmds at tho boat’s side 
and motor them direct to the hospital whore 



A REST HUT IN THE LITTLE THEATRE, ADELPHl. 
In the reading and writing room. 
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HUTS IN LONnON. 

A bullJinfi in Kuston Square erected for soldiers. 
SleepinjI accommodation was also provi led for 
twenty-three men. Circle picture : In a rest hut 
in the Little Theatre, Adelphi. Bottom picture: 
The Dormitory at the Earl Roberts Rest Home, 
King’s Cross. 

Uiiur hu.sbands, brothers, or oth<^r relafive.s 
w(?rt^ (o be found. This assistanct^ was provided 
without a penny of clm-r^e to friends of rion- 
eorninissioned ofHeers and men. A b(^Jiutiful 
villa was rented for the use of olYieers’ relatives, 
where similar aeeommodation was provid<‘d at 
luotlerate (rharges in onh'r to cover th(» (rost. 

In various impromptu directions the Y.M.(*.A. 
rendered acts of kindness to the wounded. 


M! 




TIkj service shown to the Australians at a 
clearing station after one of the “ pushes ’* 
supplied an illustration of the help that ihJ 
Y.M.C.A. w'jxs only too eager to offer : 

Wliori wo arrivoil Iho sii^ht which prescritoci itself to 
us beggars do.scriptioii [wrote a Hocrotaryj. 

llundiHHls of rnori wero lying about cvorywhoro with 
hood, It'g, and arm wounds, all of whiiih had boon 
attended to by the medical staff, the work of which is 
beyond all praise. The men wore now waiting the 
arrival of the train which was to convoy thorn to u 
hospital outside the range of guns. I'hey wero a cheerful 
e.rowd, though bearing the unmistakable marks of battle, 
and many of them carried trophies captured in the 
fight. . . . 'J'ho men soon recognized and welcomed 
the Y.M.C.A., and we were immediately invit^ed to 
write postcards and fill in field cards actiuainting the 
people at horns of the wounds of which all of them 
were proud. One of the Australian secretaries hastxjned 
to the Tynemouth hut for cigarettes, as there was a sod 
lack of smoke.s and money in this company of wounded, 
heroe.s. . . . When the train arrived our work was by 
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no moans finished ; mon with leg wounds gladly availed 
themselves of the Y.M.C.A. man*B shoulder in treading 
•the painful path to a carriage door. Postcards had to 
bo written even here on the footboards of iho train 
and many times a comrade was heard to remark to some 
poor fellow who was struggling with a borrowed pencil 
and field card, “ Oh, there is a Y.M.C.A. man there, 
he’ll do it for you.” 

l^oth the British and the French authorities 
gav'o all possible assistance. The former facili- 
tated transport and the latter removed hin- 
drances harassing the workers. A French 
admiral in charge of a port gave instructions 
that the Y.M.C.A. wa.s to afTortlod every help 
and not to bo delayed by restrictions, even 
though generally necessary. French sentries 
on tlH> roads outside towns became so accus- 
tomed to the red triangle on cars that they 
rarely demanded the production of cards of 
authorization. Those high in authority in 
France watched the enterprise wdth much 
inter(\st and commenced in an experimental 
manner something similar for tluar troops. It 
should be rememliered that the French 
N'.M.C^A. carried on a small but excelkait work 
for the French troops in the Vosges. 

When the King was in France he inspected 
the Y.M.C.A. huts and eximwsed his 
gn^at pleasure concerning its arrangements. 
l?i a more formal but equally oxprossi\'o manner 
he sent the following me.ssage to Lord Kinnaird 
on May 2(5, 101(5 ; — “ His Majesty congratulates 
(h(' Association on th(? successful results of its 
war work, whicli has done everything conducive 
to the comfort and well-being of the armies, 
supplying the special and peculiar needs of men 
drawn from countries so <litTerent and so ilistant. 
It has worked in a practi(’al, economical and 
unostentat ions manner, with consummate know- 
ledge of thos(^ with whom it has to deal. At 
the same time the Association, by its spirit < f 
discipline, has earned the respect and approba 
tion of the Military Authorities.” 

If space permitted, a story full of daring and 
adventure could bo told of the Y.M C.A. work 
on the shell -strewn shores of Gallipoli, of its 
less exciting but equally useful services in 
Malta, and of its much-needed help in Mesopo- 
tamia and Fast Africa. 

As people realized during the first year ol war 
that men on furlough arrived home in the early 
morning at Victoria laden with their com- 
plete kit, and with nowhere to go before the 
trains some six to eight hours later conveyed 
them to their destination, an immediate demand 
arose for more satisfactory arrangements. In 
the majority of cases these soldiers lay about 


the station precincts or tramped right across 
to the northern stations, there to wait until the 
morning. The Y.M.C.A. organized a stafE of 
workers who met the leave trains at Victoria 
and conducted the men to a disused brewery in 
Westminster, where they could secure bed and 
refresliments at moderate charges. The build- 
ing did not provide luxurious fittings amidst its 
cavernous deptlis, but served its purpose. The 
King permitted the use of the Royal Mews at 
Buckingham Palace for the entertainment of the 
men. Refreshments were supplied from the 
1‘alace kitchen on arrival, and in the morning, 
after a substantial breakfast, the royal carriages 
conveyed them to the various railway stations. 
The King’s practical sympathy encouraged 
various developments. The beginnings of this 
service in the Metropolis developed into a net- 
work of agencies, coordinated in a wise and 
statesmanlike manner, in order to cater for the 
wants of the incoming and outgoing soldier. 
The railway stations became the strategic 
points. Not only did the soldier depart from 
London, b\it he arrived there at all hours of the 
day and night on his way back to France or the 
home camf)s, and frequently liad long and w eari- 
some inter\'als between his journeys. To pro- 
vide slu^lter for the thousands of men — sailors 
as well ns soldiers — using the route to the north, 
or vice wrsa, (he first station hut was erected 
at Fust on on ground placed at the disposal of 
the Y.M.C.A. by the directors of the London 
and North-Western Railway. This provided 
sleeping accommodation at moderate prices, 
so that for six})eiice a man could obtain a bed 
with clean sheets and everything comfortable. 
If all the beds were engaged, he could .secure 
blankets and a shakedowii on the floor for two- 
pence. In the mt)rning he purchased his food 
on an equally economical basis, and the advan- 
tages of the club, including books, papers and 
w iting materials, wore open to him without 
charge, wdiile for a few pence he could enjoy a 
game of billiards. Very often the police 
brought in men the worse for drink who were a 
danger to themselves and who invited punish- 
ment. By tactful handling the Y.M.C.A. 
s(x;rctary got them to bod, and in the morning 
they w^ere sober once again and ashamed of the 
trouble they had occasioned. Such services 
explained in part the popularity of the Y.M.C.A. 
amongst the men. 

Similar huts were in due course established 
at King's Cross, Victoria, Waterloo, and Pad- 
dington. As these buildings increased in mini- 




An entertainment in a Welsh camp. Smaller picture : At a concert in L#ondon« 
THE Y.M.G.A. ENTERTAINING TROOPS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
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hfi’s, \ariouN mif n'oxriiK'nts and a<l(lit(ons wm- 
made, surli, for instaiuM*, as tin' |)r(»\'isi<>n of hot 
hatlis. 'This boon pros ad wi'lcona* to 1 ha soldiar 
fruin Kraiiaa who had h<Mai suhjaat 1<» ins<'at - 
int'astad Inlhds. Aiiothar addition of a prac- 
tiaal aliara<‘(ar was t lio annax<* araat ad at W'atar- 
loo tor thausa ot soldit'i's’ \\ i\ (\s, \> ]io fracjiaaitly 
4‘ain(* to na‘at thair linsliands or to wilm*ss thair 
dt‘part lira. 

At Victoria, in addition to a Iar<i:a lint for non- 
aonnnissioia'd oHiaars and man, a hostel was 
I'raatad in ( irosvtaior (Jardans, onl\' a b‘w 
yards distant from tJu' rail way stat ion, for t ha 
\is(‘ of aommissioruMl otljaars. Its control was 
nndi'rtakan h\- tlu' Y.M.t’.A., hot its araatioii 
and acpiijaiKMit owed avai-ythin^ to the pmarous 
aoopf'ration of Mrs. Charles "riifton an<l h<‘r 
fiiands. ddiis building was a aomfortabh' club, 
w hare yoim^ 4)IHaars aonhl saanra bad and 
hrrnktHst and other meals, it was opaiiod by 
Qu(‘(‘n AU'xaialra. 

lankisl u\) w ith lh<‘ station lints the Y.^M.C.A. 


A later antarpris(‘ was the Shalo^speara Hut 
at the r<‘ai‘ ot the Ih’itish Ariisanin, whic*h tiwi'd 
its inspiration !») the Shakaspaara Memorial 
(’omniittac* and the 'l\*raantanar\ ('ommittai*. 
.\atnrally it was impossible to da\ol(‘ any ])or 
tion ot t hc! Shak(‘spaara Altanorial Cimd to thi' 
buihling or eqiiipnaait, but JLl.OOO was aollaatod 
for thn purpose from t ho Dean and (dia[>t<a’ of 
Westminster, the denifilo Chnreh, rniversity 
(V)ilog(^ and Medford (‘olle^o for Women. To- 
wards the £7,000 or £8,001> rarpiired £2.000 was 
also received from the X< \v /(^alaiul Y .M.(\A , 
and siibstajitial .sijbs(*riptions etinx.' from 
th«^ boroughs of A\ (‘stminster, Kensington and 
Afarvlebona. The Slia.kivsptnirt^ Knt was ad- 
mirably designed with aantinm, liilliard room, 
<tiiiet room, \’erandah and sleeping and bath 
room aaaommoihition. It was probably tlu* l^esl 
ot its kind, and the fittings and (roloiiring w<a*e 
planned in memory of tln' gnuit dramatist who, 
as alrtnidy indieattMl, (.lid not' rtsMave honour 
from some of the members of the Y.M.C.A. in 


prast'oAy (‘st >0>Vis\\ai\ sWU more aoiumod'uais its ear\y days. 
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The Y.M.(^A. also traiishiniRMl the Little 
'Fheatre in John Street, Ailelphi, geiienuisly 
])lacpcl at its disposal hy tlu^ landlord, Mr. 
Loutts, into a more or less similar n'lidezvous. 
Its size and proximity to Lharint( Cross (‘iiahlt'd 
Jnrge numbers of men to enjoy tlje ad\ ant ages. 

Another development deserves nu'ntion here 
beeanse of its effect upon the intt'rnal organi/.a.- 
tion of the WM.C.A. and tln‘ coordinattMl 
facilities for ent(*rtaining th<^ soldirr in London. 
Practically speaking, from the start of the 
^'.^T.(^A. ino\t*mi‘nt the Central pro- 

\ idl'd the metropolitan lii'adijuarti'i’s. Origin- 
allv this central branch possessetl h^xeter Hall, 
and whilst using a. portion of the building for 
club purposes let the. lialls for rcligiou.s and 
philanthropic gatherings. .After th(‘ d(‘ath of 
Sir (h'orge Williams a new and inoiv* convenient 
building was proposed as his titting nifniorial. 
l^xi'ti'r Hall was sold, and at a. cost of 
an island site was purchastMl in 'rottcnham (^)urt 
I'loud and a. new Institute was eri'cted. ddiis 
priwuded the fi'atures of a. \'oung men's club 
including lounge, swimming baths, shooting 
gdh'ry, g\'umasium -bi'siih's being thoroughiv 
eipiipped as an educational and I’cligious centre 
for tiK'ii. Its ncinagcment wa.s undertaken b\ 
.Mr. J. .1. X'irgo, who was spi'cially invited 
^leiM'pt the post of sien'ta.ry because of his 
Australian experii'iices. TheCi'iitral ^^M.(^A 
was entii‘(‘ly responsible for it.s ei*(*ction and 
numagenient and the .National (1' uneil did not 
sliafc either liability or control. 'I'he latter 
bod\' had its own h('ad((uarters in Husscll 
Sipiart^ in a, housi^ (called the Sir ( Jeorge 
Williams' Ifousid i)resented to it by the 
family of Sir (Ji'orgi^ Williams. When a. large 
addition to the cleriiail staff provi'd neces.sary 
the adjoining hou.so was seeurod and in this 
•laihirged building the National Council pursued 
its work until the autumn of 1915 ilust before 
this period the two organization.^ had conducted 
their operations in .separate channels, but the 
exigencies ot the w^ar suggested cooperation, and 
the n'spective olTicers and eoinmitt(;e considered 
aral approved fresh arrangements for wiser and 
amj)ler provision on behalf of tJie soldiers. 
Crider this scheme the (Jentral Y..M.C.A trans- 
ferred the Tottenham Court float 1 centre tt> the 
.National Council, This arrangt^mf'iit not only 
<*oordinated existing agtiucies but f>rovid(?d 
^ulequato accommodation for the National 
Council staff and taiabled this handsome and 
commodious Iniilding to be utilized tlay anti 
night for tht> war work. Prom this 


pt'riod .Mr. \’irgo bt'camt* Fit'ltl St'cretary to the 
National Ctmncil anti latt'r startl'd on a worltl 
tour for the advancement of Y.M.tAA. interests. 

W'ith Ttd tt'iiham Court lltiad, its stiition huts, 
anti other met mptilitan centrt's, the Y.M.C.A. 
at'eoiiimodattn 1 tm an av'eragt' 7, .KM) intMi evt'ry 
wt't'k in its cubicles. ddit' whtile of tht>se huts 
anti biiiltlings wta’e connt'cttMl by t ht> military 
aut htirit it's at tht'ir rt‘ipit‘s|. with tht> ti'li'phont>, 
st» ( ha.t |.)re.ssurt* at t)n(‘ place could frctpitait ly bt^ 
rt'lievt'il b\’ vat'anl beds at. others -t'at'h and till 
bt'aring t lit' dt'.script it »n of “ twt‘r-opt‘n ” huts. 
With tlu‘ a..ssista.nc(‘ of scouting part it's su|)|)litMl 
with mott>r.s t ht' strts'ts w’t'rt> scourt'il for 
-.(‘Miers strandcti late at night. 

f'rom lilt* ht'ai hpiarti'rs (lowt'd a pertMinial 
-ili-i'im of ni‘W' idt*:!-; and act ivu’l it's. Hn- 
tpiin'rs from all parts of tlit* waa'iti dt'sireil 
part iculai's of hush md, son, brot h«*i* or fritaitl 
who ha.d b(‘t*n missing in such and such 
t‘uga.gt‘un‘nt . I 'sually it wa-s tlu^ slory of 
an ollict'r, non-comiuissiont'd man, or privat.t^ 
whtt was last st'i'ii in attack a>nd no record 
coultl bt* obtained conct'rning his wht'rt^abouts. 
'riu-ough tilt* good ttlhct's of ihtt .\merican 
^^M.C..V. in Ct*rma.ny, to whom tht) tillicia-l list 
of Hritish pri.s«>n<‘rs in <l(*rma,ny w'as av^ailabli\ 
immt'diate. stt'ps \i't‘rt» ta,kt‘n logt^l, in touch with 
t he facts. .Vgain t ln‘rt^ w’ert< tlifliciilt it's w'ith t he 
prisont'rs’ It'ttta’s, and in many castis it was 
possibli; tt> st'curt* an a.va)itla,nt;t) t)f tltday. On 
other occasions the ^^.^I.(^.A. obtaintvl ntwvs 
rcsp<*cting men wdio thnuigh varitius reasons 
ha.d not c(>mmunicatt'd w'ith tht'ir friends. An 
oft -rcpt*a.tt‘d rt*(jucst was for ti phot.ograph t>f the 
grav't^ \vht?re lovrd out^s lay buritMl. 

l)i.saJ)letl soltlicrs t unit'd tt) t he Y..M.C.A. after 
their tiistrharge frtan tht> .Army for assistanct^ in 
•taairing suitable employment. d’ln\st) impiiries 
suggested an lOmployment l>urt*au, anti through 
its agt'iicy huntirt'ils of mt'u wt're. brought into 
tt>uch W'ith employers and savtM I from tht^ nt'ces- 
sity t)f tramping about, in search of wtirk. 

.A niiv'cl method of bi'idguiig tiver t h<i 
pt'ritxl of sejiaration bctwt*t*n stiltJiers an<l 
their frit'iids was initiatt'd by the ^^.M.(^.\. 
Ihrtiugh it.s Snapshots Leagut*. With simple 
but t'nicit'ut machint ry I l,tM)() aniatt'ur jihott)- 
graphers wt*rt< enrtillt'tl who securtMl oUO.tMM) 
snapshots illustrative. t)f tht^ sailor's or soldit'r’s 
family and fritaids. d'his work was jxa-formt'i 1 
wit htiut charge. .Mt*n t)f H.M. Forces wt'n? sup - 
plietl with ftjirns uptai which tht;y statetl that 
tht'V' tiesirtitj photos t>f thtar wifts panaits or 
sw'i't'thtxirt living in the place specifietl. d'hese 
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were roturnod to tho Y.M.C.A. Snapshots 
League, Tottenham Court Road, and forwarded to 
the nearest voluntary helper. When tho photos 
were pn^panMl the photographer dispatehed 
eopies in special weatheri^roof envelopes to the 
soldier in France, Salonika, li^gypt or elsewhert^. 
The enterpris(^ cost about £10,000, wliich was 
subscribed privately by those who r(‘(*ognized 
its value ami significance. It was also a<lopiefl 
by the Y.M.C.A organizations in Au.stralia. 
New Zealand, South Africa and Rermuda in 
order to [icrform for their troops .serving under 
the British flag a similar service to that enjoyed 
by tho home armies. Throughout the Com- 
monwealth tho necessary forms of application 
could bo obtained in the l^jst OOicos. 

Through tho cooperation of the General 
(Council of the Bar and the Council of the Law 
Society arrangenieiits were made for providing 
in the Y.M.C.A. huts free legal advice to non- 
conuni.ssioiuHl officers and men in H.M. Forces. 
'I'his hel]) was givim by barristers and solicitors 
on active^ s(»rvice and confined absolutely to 
civil matters. Idle V'.M.C.A. stipulated that 
litigation would not be undertaken eitlier at its 


expense or with its help. In special cases tie 
men were jnit into communication with the 
official department at tho Royal Courts of 
Justice established under special rules of 
Court. 

Idle Navy rc^quired the assistance of th<‘ 
Y.M.C.A. as much as the Army, though 
tho <‘ircumstanccs of its work did not pre- 
.sent the same oppoi'f unitii's. To serve the 
sailor on board ship was not yet practic*able, 
and therefore the Kori Triangle greeted him 
wIhmi he canu^ ashore on l(^avt\ At places liki'^ 
Portsmouth, Chatham, Harw^'ch, Newciustk*. 
Ro.syth, (Vomarty and Invergordon to nami‘ 
a few such centres the National Council, in 
conjunction with the Scottisli Y.M.f^.X. (of 
whi<*h Sir Andrew Pettigrew was chairinaii and 
Mr.^ .bis. Mac'kenzie .sc.cretary), wiiich was 
rc^sponsihk^ for the ageneies in the north, made 
provision for naval men. In all t\s.sential 
r(‘sp('cts the naval and nulitary departments 
were organized on kindred lines. The appre- 
ciation of offic<‘rs and ni(*n of all ratings in the 
Navy testified to tlie value of tho work. 
Ailmiral .Tellieoe an<l Admiral Boafty gav’o 



A “CABBAGE PATCH*’ IN LONDON 
Turned to ifood account : A hut erected on an old building site in Kensington. 
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AT WIE LITTLE THEATRE, 
l.tidy helpers preparing 0 meal for a number of 
Barbadians and recruits from Trinidad. 

,.\ory • p(),ssil)lo facility and Hupf)oriod the 
niidortakings })(>th pri\'Jil(‘ly and in pnblio. 

During tlic t*ariy days of Soptcniber, 11)14, 
tin- V.^l.C.A. <.*ninni(aic(Hl opc'rations at ila* 
i'rystal Vala.cc for tJio ])cn(‘lit of lads training 
lor the Koyal Naval Division, At certain 
pt'riods nine to tiai thousand were at the Crystal 
l^ilaec, Ixd'ore being drafted to other s]>heros of 
action. They wta*e tailisted from tlio North of 
England, from \\'al(\s aial the ]\liillands an<l 
from many quiot villagcjs, cast and west, as well 
JUS north and south. Tla^ opportunities for 
st‘rvH*e in tliis T-f.M.S. Crystal Valaco, as it was 
sty Ifni, wcni th(*refon^ consid<'rahle. Vor its 
jiccommoilation the authorities granted the use 
of a large amount of floor space, including tla; 
Egyptian, Crcnriaii and Koman (.'ourts in the 
ctaitre transept, and later [)laced at the disposal 
of the V.M.C.A. the Morocco and AlJiambra 
(\mrts, as well as the Nortli Tower Canhuis and 
theatre. Tlie stjrvices wore varied and in- 
teresiing and included (piite uiiconvc-ntional 
agencies. Owing to necessity the organization 
acted as washerwoman to thousands of these 
naval men in training. The laundry business 
<ieveloped into a great concern arul necessitaU^d 
ii large staff and a careful methodical .system 
m order to avoid confusion and delay, but its 


.sole genesis was the comfort and conveni<uK*e 
of the men. 

In onlinary course the naval [xx^tnuin 
delivered the various injiils as those arrived at 
the Valace, but in such a huge building the rnim 
could not be easily found, especially when on 
duty, and letters were froqmnitly delayed in 
conse(iuoneo. Timers of gr(Mit pressure ])rev«5nted 
the naval authoriti(33 from employing a special 
staff to deal with “ dead ” letV^rs or pan-ds. 
'fo the men, however, these communications 
from tlndr frhmds were alldnqxjrtant, and much 
relifjf was experi<‘nct;d wlum, at the request of 
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INSIDE THE EUSTON HUT. 


1 ho ohiof'rs, (In* uiuh'rtook on 

important sluvro of tlio postal service. J)uri!i;; 
twelve* months t lu* V.M.( '.A. dealt with l,(HM),00O 
hdte*rs anel paret'ls ; tlu^ sale of stamps in 
that period was xaha^d at €.‘h000 and postal 
orelers were piireha.s(*d hy t he m(‘ii to the* amount 
of tl),00(>. The Savings Ihink possesst'd, on an 
averag<\ l)etw(*en two and three thousaial 
de^positors with a suhstantial amount standing 
to their ereiiit. 

Hy reupiest also of the* oHie'ers (lie 
pubijshe*d a little^ hook at the prie'i* of one* penny 
e^naViling })artieulars to he recorded eonee*rning 
the* man’s pay, the* eimenmt he had ree*eived anel, 
where ne‘e*t*ssary, the^ amount due te> the Divi- 
sie>n. It was eif a si/e made tor his e*ap the he^st 
of po<*ke*ts feir a. saileir. ( ’eineerts and lee*ture*s 
we*re re*gularly orgainztid in the? tlieatrei, and on 
e!ea*tain e>venings, as well as ein Suneiays, se^rviee s 
arranged of a definitely religious character, 
Ifelp of a moi'e personal nature was re^neloreei on 
hehalf e>f wives and mejthe*i\s, who unfailing y 
turned to the V.M.C’.A. in times of nee*e^ssjty 
Twe^ eir threes we:)rk(*i*s attenele?d speieially to 
sue*h eases. Parental anxieties wore roli<ivod, 
and when the wives of married men did not 
reeeivi* I’egular letters, a taidful word frequently 
pulled them up to the .scratch. 'Phousands of 
men signerl temp(*rance and purity ]>Iedge.s, and 
every effort was made by the Y.M.C.A. to assist 
t he men of the R.N.D. to keep sober and healthy 
ff>r the campaign on which they would enter 
M hen the period of training was comf)lete<l. 


The Scottish Xational (k)uneil of Y.M.C.A.'s, 
whoso exeeutiv^e workexl in conjunction with 
'rottenham (’ourt Road, devoted considerable 
cai*e and thought to the sailor's in the northern 
part of the kingdom, and established naval 
e(*ntr*os at Rosyth, I nver’gordon, Cromarty, 
and elsewhet'e. The places at which sailors 
put in for a fmv hours were but ill providiMl 
with reasonable means of ree.reation or (3iitor- 
tainment, and W(‘r*o not designe I for a crowtl 
of men anxious to make ainonds for a fairly 
long spell at sf*a. 

The presen<*t* of the Plet*t off the coasts of 
Scotland < hang(Ml tin* social conditions of many 
northeiMi towns. I at tie Highland burghs were 
<‘aught up in the machinery of war, and accom- 
modated th(*ms(‘lves and their institutions to 
thousands of men passhig to and from the ships, 
and to th(^ large staff of artificers laigaged on 
rejrairs and r*efittings. At one small town, wh(‘n 
the trains. were usually late on the journey up, 
hundreds failed to rtwh tlu'ir sliips, and had 
to wait until the morning. These situations 
provoked the <lespair of the proxost and leading 
townsmen. Kvery ])ub!i<^ building shelterc'd 
the men, and on occasions even the small lock- 
up with its one or two cells was utilizofl for tlu* 
|)urpo.se of affording relief from the streets, and 
as a protection from the weather. In this 
emergency the Y.M.C.A. came to the rescue. 
Plans were designed for a permanent building 
an<l obtaineit the approval of the Admiralty, 
who made a grant for its immediate erection, as 
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OS that of tlie Admirals on the Division. 
Experience quickly showed that the institiile 
was too small, and in the course of a few months 
a substantial addition bocana* n<M*essary. Likt^ 
the Y.M.C.A. station huts in the metropolis, 
whicli were equally opiMi to the sailor, it 
provided rest, refreshment and recreation, and 
gave mneh satisfaction to the sailors. 

When the cry went u]) for shells and big 
guns and lal)our became mobilized in a way 
never before witnessed in England, occasion 
arose for na'cting the bed and breakfa-st require- 
m(*nts of battalions of men posticl to districts 
already crowiled with workers, t^ven when' 
the question of lodgings presented h'w dilli* 
cultios, the midday meal for thousands of men 
lia<l to be m(‘l adecpiately by outsiile agenci<‘s 
so that localities concerned could bi* r(‘lH‘ved 
of the impossible strain. b'i'om the <‘ircum- 
stances of its foundation the \.M.(\A. ha<l 
not receiv(‘d the support of 'Tra-de Enion 
iiKMubers to any eonsiderabk' <'xtent. Tntil 
the war its opi'rations were assigiu'd ])rinci])ally 
to the sho|) assistants, clerks, buyc*rs and 
managers of n'tail and whol(*sal(* house's. It 
possessc'd a sprinkling of professional men, 
but till' working classe's were uninllut'nce'el. 
Some of tlu' Y.M.C.A. ItMwk'rs se)ught the' e*e)- 
e)peratie)n e)f the inehistrial weuke'rs, but the*y 
h(‘ld aloof and the gulf see'med wide* and insur- 
meaintable. Tenq>e‘rament and e)utloe>k pre»b- 
a.bly accounte'd for this elivision eif intc're'st , whie h 
gre'W deepe'r and wide'i* as the ye'ars advance'd. 


When the abne)rmal .situatieai create 'd by 
the enlargement of munitie)n fa('te>ri('s Ix'came' 
acute in varie)us parts of tlu* ce)untry tlu^ 
V.]\r.C.A. Iiad a.lrt*atly made* goeul em its war 
we)rk. Te) the* Y.M.C.A., t he'r(*fe)re, ptu)ple* 
turiu'd te)r help e)n be'half e)f the mimiliem 
we)rke'rs, and the* Ke'eCrriangle' re's])e)nele‘d e'agt'rly 
aiul willingly. As ti, rapproclu'iiu'nt had be*en 
e'st ablislu'il with se)ldiers and sa.ile)rs, the* 
^^M.C.A. le*ade*rs ghnily e'lnbraee'd the^ e)ppor- 
t unity e)f ane)the‘r anel niu'X]H'cte'el t'xle'nsie>n e»f 
their act ivil ie's. 'riu* Munition W'euke'is' Auxi- 
liary Ceimmilte'e* was e*stablishe'd by .Mr. A. K. 
Vapj>, the (le'neral Secre'tary, anel l*rine*ess 
\'ie'te)ria e>f Se'hle*s\\ ig- Holstein ae3eepte*el the 
otlice e»f pre'side'ut, atte'iieling the* e*ommitte'e* 
nu'e'tings with alme)st invariable* re*gularity, 
mel showing the* kt*i*nest inte're'st in the* varie^us 
nnele'rt akings. Le)rd I )erby. wlu) hael re*ce)gnize*el 
the* nee*i‘ssity fe»i* spe‘e*ial \e>hmta.i\v e*lT*u*ts in 
i*rele*r le> ele'al with the* pre)l)le*m, be*e*anu* <*hair- 
nian <>f the* e*e)mmil te'e*. Mr, H. II. Swainsem 
wiis e»'ganize*r. Seane* e»f the* e*e)nimitte*e* be'e*aini' 
re*sponsi)>le* fe)r the* ope'ratiems eu‘ga.nize*il in 
impeM’ta.nt are*a,s. Laely He'iiry ( Jre)sve*ne)r. fe>r 
instenu'e*. laid e*harge* of the* N’.M.C.A. s(*rvie*es 
for munitieui we)rke*i*s at WeM)lwie*h, Ci‘ayfe)rtl, 
;mel the* aeljeaning distrie*ts ; Mrs. ^\’inste)n 
Churchill sui)(*nnte‘nele*el the* aigene‘ie*s at ICntie*ld 
Le)ck anel Waltham (’ross; (\)unte‘ss kitz- 
william snpe‘r\ise*d the* aiTange*me*nts at Slu'f- 
tie'lel ; Ladv Heigh (Jrosve'nor was re*sponsiblee 
fe)r \ve)i’k m t'he'shire*; Mrs. W illiams (e>t Miskin) 
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fK^rforined ii similar duty in connexion with tiie 
niunitioFi cent res in Suutli Wales ; and iho 
Scottish National (Council uralertook the ar- 
rangernt^nts in Scotland. 

PN'crythinj^ h^id to he e\'olvt^d and co- 
ordinated as the circumstances d<*inanded. 
'Thc^ lady suj)<"rintend<*nts wt‘r<‘ responsible for 
seciu’ing lady workers and f(H‘ equipping th<Mr 
district cintrc's, <*ven to kitchen utensils, 
<*utl(‘ry, crocktiry, and the details incidental to 
supplying luMivy meals and sl<M*j)ing accommo- 
dation. W ithin a short tim<‘ tla^y organized 
.‘1,000 ladies wlio did nf)t re«-(*i\'<‘ a penny 
in salary, and where th(*y lived at tlu‘ 
hosted paid for tiieir own board and lodging. 
"These voluntary lielpers ])erformed a v’ari(‘ty 
of work, necessitating in many instances nigLt 
shifts or (‘arly morning dutii's. "To their tact, 
womanly (pialities, an<l arduous work wen* 
due tlu^ at tra<*t iv(*ness, cleanliness and good 
manag(‘m('nt of the oslablisbments ii\ munition 
c(^nt res. 

At Woolwich, owdng to the large influx of 
workers, the ({uestion of supj)lying meals 
became urgc'iit . During the dinner hour <'v<*rv 
p»ublie houstwiiid refn^shment shop was crowded, 
and men oft.eii waited in long <iucues to be 
served. "Tlu* Y.M.C'.A. did not d(*sire to coin- 
p(*t(‘< with K'gitimaU' trading eonc(‘rns vsIk'H 
t hes(5 m<'t the lu'etl, but an impressible situation 
w^as created, and m(*n and women who worked 
long hours in munition factories could not 
sec.urt* nourisliing food at moderatir pric(‘s 
s<*rved with some dt'gnM* of comfort. "The 
supply of guns and shells sutTered as well as tlu' 
workpeople, and <‘mploy<‘rs an<l <*mployecs 
ecpially iH'joiced wluui the V.M.t’.A. organized 
a great und*'rtaking. When in full work- 
ing order l^ady Henry (Jrosvenor organized 
20,000 meals every <lay, the' majority of 
whi(‘h consisted of the heavy midday order. 
t\)r thi‘ highly paid operative the popular 
demand was a shilling three-course dinner, of 
excellent (luality. An orclu’stra \vas })rovided 
and the diners enjoyed their meal whilst 
listening to a (‘apital musical programme. 
Latc'i* it btHMime neei^ssary to me(*t the require- 
ments of thosi* who prefem'd something less 
expensive on the ai la cairtt' baisis. The men 
who went on night shifts also found their 
w'iints studied, anti in order to serv»‘ them a 
staff of ladies workt'd through the night. 
Inspection of the Woolwich e(‘ntre sivtisfied tin* 
conditions of cleanliness, (quality of food, juid 
the attractiveness t)f the general surroundings. 


In the London Dock centn*s, whtre Lady 
.Askw'ith was in charge, the labourers aippre- 
ciatc‘d a sevenpenny dinner of hot meat ancl 
potaitoes supplied in liberal tpiant it i<‘s. They 
were accustomctl to htrge portions and did 
not require sweets or coffee. Hut for the 
V.M.(\A. Hut th(‘y would perforce hav<i had 
to make shift with the helping of cold meat 
and bread carried with them from home in the 
typical red haiulktrchief. 

Similar provision was matle in the provinces 
for tla‘ labouria* or artisan on war work. "Thus 
at- Liv«a’pooI, wht*re the n(*CHi existed for (*an- 
ttuais on t h(^ dock premises, the Dock lk)artl and 
Shipowners’ Association formed a company with 
a capital of £ It), 000 for tlu* erection of huts, which 
wore handt^d over to the Y.M.C..A. Originally 
the Dock Hoard subscribed £5,000, but when 
tln' first, two or three buildings proved successful 
the Hoard immcdiatc^ly doubled the capital. 
Absohite nec(\ssity demandcMi these [)laces of 
rest and ndn'shnuMit for the dock labourer. 
Some of the eating houses previously- fre- 
(pienti'd by the naai were extremely dirty, ainl 
they had to bt‘ content wuth indiffenait 
food and unpleasant (‘oiidit ions. In tlie huts 
by the Liv(‘rpool Dock side the ecpiipment was 
<*l(‘a.n and the sevenpenny dinraa’s vv(*ll cook(Ml 
and of th(‘ b(‘st (juality. "TIk' n'sult must in tla^ 
majority of instaiHMvs la* cn‘dit(‘d to the lat|\ 
workc'rs who volunteered from somi^ of th(‘ l)est 
middle.-c*lass fainili(‘s in th(‘ c*it y of Liv'crpool, 
jind took a n'gular sha.r(‘ of t h(^ dut y, some* 
giving one or two days eviiry- vv<^(^k while others 
att<‘ndt‘d during tlu' wliole <)f th(‘ six days. "The 
l(*st of tlu^ ])udding is in tla* eating. "Tluvst^ 
hnlies wduai tlie dinners were served werti con- 
tent to purchase* a cut off the joint froui 
which the custonu^rs had been supplied or a 
helping from the sam ^ make of puddings. 
Those comj)etent to judge of the effect of the 
arrangemients stat(*d that the mi'ii |)erformed 
their heavy work under improved htnilih t!on- 
^litions, w hile its volume was grfuiter and thert* 
w'jis less heavy drinking or st riking. "The opinion 
of the Liv^erpool Dock Hoard and Shipowners’ 
As.sociation may be gatiiered by tlu^ readiia^'-s 
with which the capital was doubled. 

At Shefli(*ld, Newcastle and (.'Isewhert^ the 
committees under lady presidiaits m(‘t the 
iiccmIs of the workers according to local (con- 
ditions. Dast-iron j)lans were avoided and th<i 
locality allowed to determine th(c best way of 
Jiieiding the eniergiaicy. .At Newscast le, for 
instanc(*. with the (cooperation of the firm of 
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Sir Will. Ariintron^, AN'Iiil worUi t\r (N)., tlir 
s(*r\'<*(l ini<](l{V\- iikniIs in «i building in 
rlosr proximity 1o llio firm's works. SpiM-inl 
provision wns (‘stiiblisliod for tlio womon, who 
vain ‘ af 12 o’vlovk an<] ndin^d from lliv 
hnililinjj; in 1im^‘ 1o pvrmif of flu* mile workvrs 
ohfaininp: tlioir moal. ()in* general nilo oh 

tahicMl in all llics^ ^^M.('.A. dining inioms 
oilman linoss, (jnalilN’ of food and rvasonahh* 
pri(*t\s. 

A morv amhitioiis schamv invhidrd laisfrl.v 
f<n‘ tht‘ workers w'li(*r(* tlitw' vonki not oid\ 
obtain moals bid sl<*eping ai-vnininodat ion 
and the usual n*crea< i\'<* and other attrae 
tions. Owing to the abnormal eondilions 
lodgings wore diirieiilf if not impo^sibk* to 
<»btain bj^ the m in sialdiMily <hiinped down in 
a disfriet many mili-s from his home tie.'-. 

here obtainabh* the liedroom often proN'ed 
unsat isbudory owing to th(‘ erow’dtMl .state* of tin* 
<lw elling. Scores of eases oe<*urr(‘d of landladie*s 
hdting the bedroom in turn tlironghout the* 
whole 24 liours. Men liad either to endure* sue*Ji 
j>laee*s e^r seek quarters se^veral mil(*s elistant 
b'oni the factory. The* latte*r e*ourse* in\e)lve‘el 


tire‘.senn'* journeys a.fte*r long hours d 
ab.se*ne*e* of eomforl or heinn* life* during t he me‘al- 
times. To me*e*t a*i unqin‘st ie>ne‘d ne<(| the* 
^'.M.l’.A. initiate*!! an e*xpe*rime*nt al se*hem«* at 
h]nfie*ld by whie*h the* weirkers eoiilel live* imde*!* 
he'althie'i* anel j)le‘a.sa.nte‘r e*oneht ions. d his 
de*ve*le)pe‘ei in m:my ot he*r < I ist riet s. At kailie lel 
it j)i*o\ ie|i*d for t he* e*re*e*tieni e»f w ()e>de*n Imls wit h- 
m e‘-isy distaju-e* eif the* fa.e*torie*.s as sle*e*ping 
epiarte*rs, sei that the? worke*!* e*e>ulel se'e-iire* a 
siiiidl bui e*l<*an and eeai ve*nie*nt e*ubie*le* tei his 
own Use*. He* had a e'omibrtable* be*d, e*le*an 
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sljrc^ts, a box for hi.s olothos, the use of baths and 
othc^r necessaries. In close proximity to the 
(Mibicles a common hall was erected for meals, 
rfM^riiations and hotter writing. The food w»xs 
well cooked ancl served by lady helpt^rs on 
dainty-looking tables always bright with freshly 
cut flowers. For an inclusive sum (averaging 
usually about 20s.) ]jer week the munition 
worker secured full bojird, lodging and washing. 
Moreover, lie enjoyed many club facilities 
impossible in the ordinary private lodgings. 
VV'ithout kuiving the common hall he could play 
billiards, listen to the concert or write his 
letters. 

Fmploy<a\s rei.’ogni/.ed tlie adv^antages offered 
l)y th(^ hostc^l and in many instances cont ributed 
liberally to its eciuipnnait. According to the 
conditifins h)r the assessm(*nt of war protits the 
Kxelie(|U<*r sanctioiK'd tlit? payment of a e(‘rtain 
proportion to s(;henu‘s for the bettennent of 
thf'ir t‘mf)loy(M*s. Advantage? was taken of this 
arrangement, for instance, by Messrs. Stewart 
<V Lloyd, of (dasgow, who financed th(^ whole 
re((uiremeiits of a hostel for their workers 
situated close? to their factory. 

Lady Hugh (Jrosve'nor undertook the charge 
of a small garden city in (.’heshin? which 
dt?v(‘!op(»d through the generosity of Messrs. 
nruniK?!*, Mond S: Co., u ho were engag<id on war 
work. In ordiM* to nuH't the needs of their 
employee's, many of whom liad b(?en brought 
from the front, provision was mule for oOt) 
(uibicles en?cted in blocks and lifted with 
baths ainl washhouses. The club accommo- 
<iiition for meals, games, lectures and con- 
certs v\as excellent, whilst- the kitchen ecpiip- 
ment was (*cpial to that of a first-class restaurant. 
Lady Hugh (h'os\enor and her staff of lady 
workers made an innovation at this ct?ntre by 
the supply of hot midilay meals carried to tl o 
works two or thri'e miles distant for those res - 
<lents who (*ould not rc'turu to the hostel fer 
dinm'r. Those* who \’isitc?d this large host* 1 
were delight eti with the artistic fittings and tlie 
bright and attractive curtains which guarded 
t he place from any suspicion that it was a poor- 
law’ institution or an ordinary philanthrc pic 
hoiiu'. 

Th(? munition worker received his money's 
worth, plus sympathy and cooperation, and 
whilst he w as a customer * ho had a personal 
r<?lationship to the whole undertaking. The 
Y.M.F.A. did not attempt to pauperize liim, but 
ran the enterprise on business lines, charging 
against it a fair iiiterest on capital expenditure. 


The profits w^ere not devoted to the general w'ork 
of the Y.M.C.A. but placed to a fund for the 
bettennent of the institute itself. Moreover, he 
was not badgt'red w ith religion. It w as there all 
the lime, and prol^ably he remained conscious 
of the fact, but its infliu*nees were j)ervasive 
rather than aggressive. Ho was tauglit to 
realize that (diristianity was making its con- 
tributit)!! to the requirements of the war by the 
provision of the host<*l. Mr. fdoyd George, who 
was then Minister of Munitions, visited several 
of the V^^1.G.A. hostels, and (expressed his warm 
approval of Ha? arrangc'ments. iJy friendly 
arrangt'inc'iit, tia? Young Woiia'ii’s Ghristian 
Association undertook the provision of huts and 
equipment for the women w'orkers, and p1act>s 
started by the V.M.(\A. were later handl'd ovf*r 
to this organization in order to create a proper 
ilivision of la})our betwc'on the two Associations. 

The linking up of tla? Mother Country and the 
Overseas Dominions to face a common foe 
sla>wed the nec('ssity for fresh efforts. The 
first contingent to reai'li Fngland preparatory 
to service in France was that from Canada. 
Thirty tlajiisand strong, it proceedi'd to 
Salisbury Plain for training. The Canadian 
Y.M.C.A. obtaiiK'd permission from the Cana- 
dian Militia De])artment for seven secri?taries to 
Jtccorupany t he Fxped it ionary Force*. Witli the 
idea of facilitating military discipline, they 
reci'ivi'd honorary rank as captain and wore 
oflicer’s uniform, Vait did not perform military 
duties, and were quite free in carrying on social, 
religious and ri'creational work amongst the 
Canadiiins. When the first division prociM'ded 
to France- in P.H5 it was aecompaned by’ fivi? 
si'cretaries. 'I'he sc'cond Canadian contingent 
arrived in tlie spring of tlie same year with six 
secretaries, five of whom crossed to France when 
the training of Uiis divis’on w»is conqiletcd. 
Another five se(?retaries came over with the 
third division and tin? w hole of these went to the 
front. Fifteen Y.M.C.A. secretaries were there- 
fore in association with the Canadian Divisions 
in France, and later a score of secretaries arrived 
from Canada to meet the requirements of 
Dominion soldiers in Fngli.sh camps, wliilst 
retaining fifty Y.M.C.A. centres in Canada for 
the troops still under training. 

Opinions varied concerning the iionorary 
rank of the Canadian Y.M.C.A. secretary and 
whether he could perform his duty with greater 
success than the British Y.M.C.A. worker who 
remained a civilian. The rank possessed some 
compensations mixed with disadvantages. But, 
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ofliicor or oivalian, British or Canadian, the 
\\]\l.(^A. methods remained much the same. 

Bi’ferenco slioiild hon^ be made to the con- 
nexion between the Canadians and the Y.IVl.l^A. 
at home. When the first Canadian J_)i vision 
reached Salisbury Plain the part^nt bran<*h 
])repared for their entertainment some of the 
earliest huts nsed in this country. Their letters 
for home were written in these buildiiijjcs. At 
niglit they gathered round the piano and siing 
“ The Maple Leaf.” Faraway from sliops, tla*v 
b(‘sieged the counter for necessaries, including 
<*ongh mixtures and oil stoves. J.iy this tinu* th(‘ 
Blain was soaked with the lali* autumn rains, 
and they required much ingenuity to k(H‘p the 
bell tents dry and no little persisteiie(‘ and 
patiene(‘ to cixorcise tlie colds and couglis that 
inh'cted almost the whole division. 'Fhe 

Y.M.C..'\. hut was the oiu' warm, light and 
<*h<‘i*ry place* in the wliole canq), and tin* 
(’atiadian apprc'ciated the contrast. J^ortl 

B()lK*rts wrote to the ^'.,M.C.A. on the* day he 
left hhigland for France — four days before la* 
passed jiv.iy — as follows ; “ Lord Kobc'rts 

hears nothing b\it praist* for what th<* ^'.M.(^A. 
is doing at th(‘ various camps. The lat(*st tribute 
hi* has rt'ceivetl is from the (’ana.dia.n contingt'nt, 
wh<>, when h<* inspectt*d the men on Salisbury 
Plain, said that th<’y did not know what th<*y 
would hav(» don<» without tlu* faciliti(‘s afforded 
llH‘m l\v the a.ceommo<lation provided by tin* 
\'.M.C.A.’‘ On behalf of tin* Lith Battalion 
Ki\val Higlilaiiders of Canada tlie captain an<l 
adjutant wrote as ff)llows : “ Allow m<* to 

expi’ess our appreciation (d th(» hos[)it alit 
shown b\^ t}i<* Y.M.(\A. to us as individuals arid 
r.s a- reginu'iit. Man^y members of the* regiment 


have beiu'fitted by hours spent in your tents, 
and the aei'cmmodat ion grantetl us V)y you has 
made our weekly t*hurch parade possible.” 

By September 1, PM 4, 70 to 80 transports 
were on tlieir way from Australia and at 
In'cpu'nt intervals during tlie progress of tla* w ar 
continiH'd to arrive*. In Januarv, 1015, th<*s<* 
lro(»ps tt)()k ))a.rt in the el(*ft‘iu*i^ of lOgypt and 
in x\pril proceed(*d in (hillipoli, where willi tlui 
Xenv Zt*alanders they performed brilliant iiiid 
daring ft*a,ts w hich brought tlu*m de*at bless 
n‘nowai. ddie'i?* own ^ seer<*ta.ri<*s wen^ 

permitted to a<*eompanv the* troopships, ami 
latea* were asked to go forward te* Callipoli, 
w lu‘re th(*y expt‘i‘i<‘iu‘(*d similar a.<l\'(*nt ures 
ainl dang»*r.s to those* of the* m<'n. Australia 
and Ne*w /(‘aland eilweivs eneouraged the* 
^'.M.C.A. jjiov e‘m(*nt . The* large* })uildings 
e*rea*te*d in t he* priiK'ipjd citit's and t lie* eonfidenci* 
shown in this e*nt (‘rprise* bv the* gove'rning iinel 
<*onime*rcial classics e*videMice*d that the* 
l)(*fore‘ the* war re‘prese*nt e‘d sona*|liing t hat- 
was luore^ importemt anel esseiitieil to t he» 
Comm(>nw (‘alt 1) them the? WM.C.A. at home* 
appe*a.r(‘d to the British pe*ople*. l*A'e*n eit the* 
])erie.>d of the* Be)e*r W’ar the^ Aust ralian Y.M.(\A. 
se'crcta-rie*s ae-eomoanied the troops to Soutli 
Afri(*a, anti during pe*acet time's me*t- the* eie't'ds 
of tliet volunteers in their emmial e*n<*eimpments 
much in the* same* maneier as in (Ireat Britain. 

Thei sta-v ‘>f the* An/aes in lOgypt, he>we'\e‘r, 
revea.le*d the* we*akness ot the^ V'.M.t’.A. terri- 
torial divisions thtrireg a gre*at e*merge*ney. 
The* Australian and Xew’ /e*ala!aj st‘cr(*t eirie*s, 
in the ahsf*ncet of mutual arnmg<‘m(*nts, kept 
naturally to their own patch until t he? sit uat ion 
was re\ ie*we'd in the light ejf new circumstience*s. 
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From tliat period Australia and New Zealand, 
the American Y.M.C.A. at Cairo, and the 
Hritish Y.M.C.A. joined hands and promoted 
a National Y.M.t’.A. Council lor Fgypt. This 
fact indicat (id the trend of events and proved 
one of tiu; strongest arguments for the inter- 
(hipendence and (iooperat ion of the whole 
Kmpiro Y.M.C.A. movement. VV1 k‘u in the 
beginning of 19 It) the An/.acs were fighting 
on the Western Front they enjoyed the hos- 
pitality of the British Y.M.(\A., who by that 
tun* were pushing tludr iiuts and marquees 
nean^r to the firing lino. I.«ater on thousand!^ 
came ovtr for training in the honic^ camps, and 
at plact^s like Salisbury IMain found largo 
ccMitres organized for their comfort and recrea- 
tion as as for moral and religious assist- 

ance. During this stage no fewer than 4,000 
Anzacis pouriMl into the Metropolis for wec?k- 
imd furlouglis. To a gn^at extent it was 
an aimhvss throng with liltle idea of the where- 
abouls of notable or historic siglits and buildings 
and yet devsirous of scunng something. By com- 
bination of t home and overseas Y.M.(\A. 
staffs, a system of personally conducted tours 
was arrang(‘.l, wlii<di avoided dangers to th<’ 
healt h of the uum and worked to th<Mr pleasur<» 
arid advantage. 

In staff and policy the Indian Y.M.C.A, 
National Council always maintained a high 
level, ddiis was due partly to co.sniof)oIitan en- 
vironment and ill some measure to the condi- 
tions under whudi it commenced operations. 
It sought, for instaiKH), to influence the highly - 
educated young Hindus and Mahomodans to 
an appreciation of Christianity as well as to 
make {)ro vision for the J^higlishman in tlie 
Civil Service or engaged in banking and com- 
nu^rcial houses. Many of the Indian Y.M.C.A. 
sec^retaries were University men who had 
studied Indian thought attid literature. Tliey 
engaged in notable soeial experiments, and wdiilst 
remaining true to their primary religious aim 
endeavoured to introduce improved methods 
of agriculture, seed -growing, and the better 
breeding of (tattle amongst the agricultural 
(Masses. They also sought the advancement 
of cottage industries and the dovolopiuent of 
the cooperative credit movement. In tho.se 
objects considerable success followed their 


efforts, so that on the outbreak of hostilities 
the Indian Y.M.C.A. enjoyed a position of 
confidence and appreciation on the part of the 
authorities. 

For the purposes of the war the Indian 
National Council set free some of its trained 
secretaries, including Mr. Oliver McCow'on, 
LL.B., who, as already mentioned, took 
charge of the Y.M.C.A. operations in France 
and Mr. Wilson who w'ent to Salonika. 
Others serveil in France, Mesopotamia, 
and British Fast Africa. A section of 
the men devoted themselves to the .social 
necessities of the Indian troops who arrived 
in PYance, having accompanied them from 
India. This arrangement was made on the 
distinct understanding with the authoriti(^s — 
and duly and strictly observed — that prosely- 
tizing should not bo attempted. Those Indian 
Y.M.C.A. soerfitaries rendered a variety of 
personal services, such, for instance, as visiting 
w'ounded men in hosjjital, WTitiiig letters to 
their homes, the erection of huts or marcpiees 
for games, the arrangement of tea parties — an 
innocent form of pleasure much enjoyed by 
the Indian soldier — and similar acts of .sym- 
[)athy and hospitality. 

The depletion of staff in India which followed, 
received compensation by the services of R(n'. 
Dr. Moulton of Manchester, Dr. T. R. (iloxta* 
of Cambridge, and sovt^ral clergymen, ministers 
and young Divinity students from England 
and Scotland. Some of these men delivered 
lectures ou religious and other subjects, with 
reference to the war and its lessons, for the 
benefit of the highly educated Hindus and 
Mahomodan.s. Others devoted themselves 
to the ordinary Y.M.C.A. organization. Not 
the least valuable part of the war contribution 
made by the Indian National Council was its 
endeavoru* to afford tlie thousands of Terri- 
torials, sent to India on the outbreak of war, 
an oi)i)ortunity of visiting some of its historic 
sights and of appreciating the material and 
social advantages of British rule in tJie Groat 
Dependency. For the most part these Terri- 
torials w^ere untravelled, and their stay in India, 
through the assistance of the Y M.C.A., 
became educational and formative in its 
character and influence. 



CHAPTER CXUII. 


THE RUSSIAN OFFENSIVE OF 191 6': 
SECOND PHASE. 


Survey of the Second I*hase of Ceneral I^rusiloff’s Offensive— (Jenerae Lesf['s Advance 
ON the Lower Styr — The Battle on the Stokhod —Oeneral Sakhauoff’s Advance south- 
west of Lutsk -The Battle of Mikhailovka — ^'Phe I^vttle on the Ltpa — The Battle for 
Brody The Adv'AN('E acjainst the Lvoff -Tarnopol Railway —(Jeneral Lechitsky's 
(^\ lv^pAI^^N -Its Oiljeutives — 'Phe (L\pture of Kolomea and the (-UTriNo of the Stanislavoff- 
ATarmaros vSzrcET Railway — The FAUi of Stanislavoff and the: Capture of a Dniester 
Crosstnc Count Bothmer’s Retreat and (jIenehal Sh<’Herracheff\s Advance in the Centre 
— Chances in the BiiiHEH Commands of the Austro-CJerman Armtes south <)f the Marshes. 


O N June 4 Uio Russian arinio.s ha«{ 
broken througli tlio oneniy lines in 
V'^olhynia and on the Bukoviiiian 
frontier. What the first phase of 
the great Russian offensive in (he siininier of 
10 10 accomplished was to dcv'<4op these sue- 
cc.s.ses within tho districts in which they had 
been achiovod. Lutsk and Dnbno were re- 
cov'orod ; the battle-line was advanced within 
some 40 miles of Kovel and Vladimir- Volynsk, 
and wutliin less than 10 miles of Brody. Almost 
all the ground gained in Volhynia betweiui 
June 4-15 was maintained against a most 
violent Austro -( {erman counter-offensive car- 
ried on throughout the second half of the 
month. South of the Dniester our Alikas con- 
(piered in not quite three wei’iks jiractically 
the whole of the Bukovina, and extended their 
linos into south-eastern (lalicia, beyond 
Sniatyn and Kuty. These territorial gains 
were accompanietl by crushing military defi^ats 
of tho enemy ; two Austro-Hungarian armies, 
that of Archduke Joseph -Ferdinand in V'ol- 
hynia, and that of General von Pflan/er- Baltin 
in tho Bukovina, lost more than half their 
effectives, and also the other tlireo Aiistro- 
Gorman armies operating south of the Pripet 
Marshes (the Third Austro-Hungarian Ann}’, 
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under (JeiKTal Piihallo von Bring, on (he 
Lower Styr; tho Second Austro Hungarian 
Army, under (Jorieral von Boehm- Frmolli, on 
the Brody-I'arnopol, and the Army of General 
(Viiint Bothiner, on the d'arnopol-Bntchateh 
front) suffered very severe lossi^s. 'Phe Retio- 
grad oflieial cotnminufpfc of June 27 stati'd that 
tho prisoners and trophies captured by tho 
armii^s of Giaioral Brusiloff hi^tweim June 4-23 
ainoiiiitod to 4,031 ofTieers, 194,041 men, 210 
guns, besides 044 maehine-guns, 100 bomb 
mortars, 140 artillery ammnniiiori wagons and 
38 searehlighls. 

'Pile enormous inifiortanee of the Russian 
victories of 1010, as a step in the attiition 

of the enemy forces was patent ; the losses 
siifT(T(Hl by the enemy on the KhsUtu front 
during those three weeks were about equal to 
those ho had suffered at Verdun in 1.30 days 
of fighting. Still, all tliat th(i Russians had 
aeeonqilisluul so far in (he. field IcJt more to he 
done. 'Phe Aiistro-CJerman front south of the 
Marshes had hi'on pierced, Vmt it was not as 
yet broken u[) to the extent of iK^eossif at ing a 
gi'iHTal retreat. In the eonrsi^ of tlie War 
both sidles liad had to l(*arn tliat where the 
greatest nations of the world are fighting, it 
takes much to rcaidiT a. victory tinal arid a 
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NEAR THE DANGER ZONE. 
Russian Officers and peasants watching a battle, 


(locisioii irrover.sibh*. Kac*h side had passed 
through dofoats and r(H‘ovorios. Was a now 
recovery on the Eastern front still possible for 
tlie t^mlral 1 *ow(Ts 1 This was tlie question 
which had to be answered by the second atid 
thini f)hase of the fighting between the Pripet 
]Vlarsh(?s tind the Parpatliian Mountains. 
Generalship and available restu'ves were the 
factors in its solution. In (he first phase of 
tlie offensive our Allies had gained two .salients 
— in V^)lhynia and in the Bukovina. But as 
much as “ natur<Mibhors a vacuum” tho strategy 
of railway and trench warfare abhors salients. 
Was the approximately straight line to be 
regairuvl by the flattening out of the Kussian 
salients or by a completajii of the llussian 
advance y The battles on the Lower 8tyr, on 
th(^ Loshnioff-Zalostse and the Tluinatch lines, 
the fall of Brody and Stanislavoff, anti finally 
the retreat of Count Bothiner’s Army in the 
centre sui)j)lied the answer to that question. 
They constitutt' (he second pha.so of the groat 
Kus.sian offensive of 191(3. 

Towards the t^nd of .June, four divisions 
could bo distinguished south of the Marshes : 

(1) In the extreme north, on the Lo>ver 
Styr, between the Prijiet IMarshes and tho 


district of Kolki, tho enemy front had remained 
pnictieally intact. 

(2) Betw’(*en Kolki and Novo-Aloxiniets (on 
the Galician bonlta’), on a stretch of a))out 80 
miles, tho enemy front liad been knocked in, 
the line now' forming an enormous salient 
toward tho west, in some .sectors as much as 
45 miles deep. 

(.*{) Between Novo*Alexiniets and Visnio- 
vtchyk, on a front of about 40 miles, tho enemy 
lim^s were again j^ractically intact, and even 
in tho sector between Visniovtehyk and the 
])nie.stor, the rcgnvssion of the Austro-Cilcrman 
forces was as yet slight. 

(4) South of the Dniester the defences of th<^ 
enemy hafl been completely broken up and our 
Allies were advancing in full forc(^ to the west, 
against Koloinea and the Carpathian ])asses. 

The centre in the 8ereth-Strypa .sector formed 
the pivot of the Germanic defenet^s south of 
tho Marshes. It was based on a strong river 
lino, on wdiich like beads on a .string one might 
see num irons village.s and manors, each of them 
transfoimed into a small fortress. On a 
stretch of about 50 miles it uas connected with 
tho west by no less than four railw’ay lines. Its 
right flank was covered by the Dniester, and 
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although our Allies had crossed th(‘ Lower 
Strypa round Buteluitch and \vt‘re approaching 
the lino of the Koropiets, HotLni(‘r's position in 
the centre was not really outfianked as long 
as ho inaintained his hold on tlu; J)niest(‘r 
crossings. Below Xi/hnioff tlie dinieult nature* 
of the Dniester belt t)revented 1 he Russian Aiiny 
on the southern bank of the rivc'r from making 
its pn^ssiirc? seriously felt, in the right Hank of 
Count Bothmer's Aiiny. The left, flank of the 
Austro -Cernuin centre on the line Brody - 
Zalostse was prott^eted l)y an exet'edingly 
strong front of hills, marshy rivals, ponds and 
thi(?k forests. Finally tlu^ (existence of a series 
of (excellent lines of defence in tlu* rear of tlu^ 
Strypa front, along tlu^ many parallel north(‘rn 
confluents of the Dniester, allowed Bothnua* 
to hang on to his original positions to the 
last moment ; he knew that he could always 
(‘ITect his retreat hy short and (juick mo\e- 
meiits without any da]ig(‘r of hi'ing cut off. 
His l osition would then resemble that of the 
Russians in th(5 late sumna'i* of HR.*) wIm'ii 
thi\v slowly retreated through FastcTu (lalieia, 
lighting stubborn rearguard a.ctions, aft<‘r they 
had alrt'ady b(‘en outranked in all a[)p(‘ara.nce 
l,o!h south of th(‘ Dnii'ster and in X’olhynia. 

But as long as tlie c(*ntri^ h(‘ld out, all hope* of 


a rc'covery on the FasttTii front was not lost 
lor tlu* Central Rowt-rs. ddieir first (‘ftort to 
n'-establish their line was by a countt'r-olfensivt* 
against tlu* northerji flank of tlu^ \’olhynian 
salient, in tlu* region between the Stokhod and 
the Styr. An att(*mpt was mad»' by the 
(lermajis to cut in at its base in the sector wheri> 
they were still holding tlu5 lii\e of tlu* Styr or 
its neighbourhood. A successful thrust acrt)ss 
the river in that ri*gion would have forced a 
gen(‘ral Russian retr(‘a.t in \d)lhynia. Tlu* 
Cerinan counti*r-offensiv(*, which was d('vek)ped 
and (hifeated in th(> second half «)f tlum*, was 
follow(‘d up by tlu^ Russians by an attack 
against the (ItTiuan positions on tlu* Lower 
Styr. In the course of .Imu' tlu^ Army of 
(l(’in(*ral Lesh had been bi'ought south, across 
tlu* Marshes, thus (*nahling (l(‘neral l\ah‘din to 
concentrate^ his force's in tlu* laitsk sidi(‘nt. 
On duly 4 (l(*neral L(*sh op(*iH*d a brilliant. 
a«lviMic(5 oii both si(lt*s of llu^ Kovc*l Sarny 
railway. Tlu* line id’ the Stokhod, in that 
si'ctor some lit) miles to the ui'st. of tlu* Styr, 
was rt*ached in the course of a fi‘W days. 'Tlu^ 
northern flank of Ccneral Kaledin’s Army was 
now completi'ly cosered. d’lu^ longitude of 
Lutsk wj’.s pass(*d by the Russian troops a!ul tlu* 
Volhvnia.n friaiigli* of fortresses <*eased to form 



AFTER THE RUSSIAN BOMBARDMENT. 

View of the Austrian entanglements showing the effects of artillery fire. 
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ft salient. North of it “ the problem of the 
straight line ” w€is thus settled in favour of our 
Allies. The enemy was definitely thrown back 
on to the defensive, and the battle for Kovel 
now developed on the entire Stokhod lino, from 
Kisielin to Stobychva. 

The next attempt at a coimtor-offensive uas 
planned by the enemy against the southern 
fiank of the Volhynian salient. Big forces 
wore collected north of the (laliciaii frontier, 
between the Upper Styr and the Bug. The 
attack was timed for July 18. It was fore- 
.stalled by General Sakharoff, who on July 16 
opened a new offensive against the Austro - 
German lines. In a week’s fighting ho dashed 
all chances and hopes of the enemy of being 
able to regain the initiative in that region. 
Then, after a few days’ lull in the fighting. 
General Sakharoff opened in full force his 
own offensive. On July 28 his troops entered 
Brody. The Lutsk salient was thus being 
extended to the south, its left wing wa.s moving 
forward. Then, in the first days of August, 
followed an offensive against the right flank of 
the German centre. The Kussian troops wore 
approaching the first-class railway leading from 
Lvoff by Tarnopol to Odessa, the most impor- 
tant line of communication of Count Bothmor’s 
Army. By August 9 the Russians stood 
within striking distance of that railway. The 
problem of the laitsk salient was solved also 
on its southern flank. A straight line was being 
gradually e.stablishod at the expense of the 
enemy. 

In the southern theatre of war, between the 
Dniester and the Carpathian Mountains, 
General Lechitsky continued after the fall of 
Czernovitz his rapid advance to the west. On 
June 29 his troops entered Kolonica, on July 4 
they cut the Stanislavoff-Vorokhta-Marmaros 
Sziget railway in the district of Mikulitchin. 
Then after a month’s lull in the fighting, in the 
beginning of August, General T.<echitsky's Army 
entered Stanislavoff and captured the Dniester 
crossing at Nizhnioff. 

Count Bothmer’s Army in the centre was 
thereby effectively outflanked from the south. 
Its commtmication with the west by the so- 
called Transversal Railway (the line which runs 
through Galicia east and w^est at the foot of the 
Carpathians and is the base of the lines across 
those mountains) was cut, whilst General Sak- 
haroff hod got within reach of the Lvoff- 
Odessa railway. The retreat of the “ German 
Army of the South ” could not be delayed any 


longer. Two days after General Leehitsky’s > 
troops had entered Stanislavoff, those of 
General Shcherbacheff’s Army were in posses- 
sion of the whole length of the Sereth-Strypa 
front which the Austro-Gorman armies had 
held for the last 11 months and which 
they had defended with the most desperate 
stubbornness during the preuioding 10 weeks of 
the Ru.ssian off(^nsive. 

With the retreat of the enc*my on to the 
Zlota Li pa the last sector of the original front 
south of the INTarshes passed into the liands of 
our Allies. A now approximately straight line 
was established. North of the Dniester it 
exttmded about 20-45 miles east of the original 
positions ; south of the river the Russian pro- 
gre.ss reached an average of over 60 miles. As 
in the Russian retreat of 1915, so also in their 
advance of 1916, the mc^vements were slowest 
in the centre in Podolia, more rapid in Volhynia, 
quickest of all in the corridor bctw'ccn the 
Dniester and the Carpathians. Of thti thrc'c 
vital centres bcJiind the original Austro- 
German front- -Kovel, Lvoff and Stanislavoff — 
only the last was eajJ-ured by our Alli('s. Still, 
that capture w^as of capital importance. For 
during the lull which intervened between the 
second and the third pliaso of tlie offensive, n. 
ncAv Ally joined Russia in the attack against 
Transylvania. On August 27 Rumania de- 
clared war on Austria-Hungary with a view to 
liberating her kirismen from a foreign yoke. 

Whilst north of the Marshes the groat battle 
was raging round Jhiranovitcho, ami on the 
northern flank of the I.iutsk salient the (jlorrnans 
were exhausting their forces in fruitkvss 
attacks against the Gruziatyn-Rozhyshcho 
front, in his own unmistakable stylo General 
Brusiloff carried o\it another olhmsive stroke. 
This time the blow was delivoriMl on the Low'er 
Styr, in the southern Poliesio, between the 
Pripet Marslies and the Volhynian theatre of 
war. Carefully prepared before! land, and ex- 
ecuted with the suddenness ami vigour charfictor- 
istic of General Brusiloff ’s strategy, the mlvanco 
from tho Styr to the Stokhod, on a front of 
35 to 40 miles, and to a depth of about 25 miles, 
was achieved in four days, across ground 
which before the war would have l>een con- 
sidered altogether impracticable for big mili- 
tary operations. In tho gigantic drama which 
unfolded itself on tho Eastern front in the 
summer of 1916, these operations tended to sink 
to the level of a minor episode ; before the 
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THl^ KOVFL FRONT. 


ationtioii of ilio had had time to con- 

eontrate on tho activities of Cenoral Lesh’s 
army, its advance had been compleUMt. And 
yot this battle in the soutliorn fringes of the 
Pripet Marshes marks one of the strides of the 
llussian giant-nation on its path to victory. 

Only tho barest outlines of Ooneral Lesh’s 
^)ffonsivo can bo gathere<l from tlio Russian 
otYieial communiques. Tho Fotrograd report 
of «July 4 gave the first intimation of a new 
battle d<?voloping on the Lower f^tyr. It 
recorded Hussian gains on both sides of the 
Kovel-Sarny railway, in the districts of Vulka 
Oaluzyiskaya and of .Kolki, the one about 
twelve miles to the rua-th-west, and th«' 
other about the sanies distance to tho south- 
west of Tohartoryisk. ''fhe advanced angle 
which the t^nemy ])ositions formed in this 
district was tlius subjected to a concentric 
attack. The next day further progress was 
reported in both directions. “ In the region 
of Vulka Oaluzyiskaya,” says tho Russian 
communique of July 5, ” we broke through 
three lines of barbed wire entanglements 


fitted with land mines. In a very ilesperate 
fight on the Styr, west of Kolki, we ovor- 
tlirew the enemy ancl took over a thousand 
prisoners, including 170 officers, together 
with 3 guns, 17 machine g^ms, 2 searchlights, 
and several thousand rifles. The bridging 
<Ietachment lent tho troops most useful aid, 
keeping pace with the fighting units and 
working close to the firing lino.” 

The report of July 6 enumerated further 
captures of men and material effected in the 
lighting, which by then had reached the region 
of Kostiukhnovka in the north, and had 
c'xtendcd beyond Raznitse on the southern side 
of the Tchartoryisk salient. 

Whilst from tho direction of Kolki the ad- 
vance was carried on due north, the Russian 
troo]js which had crossed the Styr below 
Rafalovka were changing their direction from 
west to south-west. The Petrograd communi- 
que of July 7 report' d the capture of the villages 
of Grady and Komaroff south of tho Kovel - 
Sarny railway, and the forcing of organized 
enemy positions on the Galuzya-Optova- 
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Voltchesk lino north of that railway ; finally an 
aclvanco of Russian cavalry rosiilting in tho 
occupation of the railway -station of Manie- 
vitche. These operations, carried out on con- 
centric lines with extraordinary speed and 
precision, led to tho capture of thousaiuls of 
prisoners and of nuiuerous guns (c.f/., near 
Voltchesk the Russian cavalry took an cntir<‘ 
Krupp battery of six guns whicli had fired only 
a few shots). By July 7 the two concentric* 
movements resulted in a junction of the forces. 
'V\w Russian communique issued early on July S 
marks the re-establishment of a straight front 
facing west ; tho line ment ioned in the r«*port 
runs from Corodok and IVIanievitcho in the 
north, through Okonsk and Zagarovka to Kolki. 
Simultaneously with the juiws of this advaiu'c* 
towards and beyond the Kovel-Sarny railway, 
the first mention was madci of another offen- 
sive' develoxjing almost in tho thick of thc^ 
.Marshes, As a matter of fact, this was not 
a n<‘w iiK^vement ; on the same day on which 
the tirst enemy positions had been forced near 
Volka. (hiluzyiskaya and near Kolki, our Allies 
had b(>gun to adx ance also on thc^ Veziertsky- 
.\ovo Tchorfivishcho line, d'hosc^ o[)erations 
now resulted in the <'apture of (Jriva and 
Lc'.shia^vka. Tho important road whicli crossc's 
th(i Itiver Stokliod at Novo Tch(*rc*vislH*h<* 


and leads by IManievitche to Kolki, was now, 
west of tho Stokhod, in the hands of our Allies. 
“ (leneral Brusilotf’s troojis/’ says tho Tetro- 
grad cotfimfonqur issued on the night of .July 8, 
“ are approacliing the Stokhcxl, routing the 
enemy evt'ry where, in spite of his desperate 
resistance.” Jn the next few days they not 
mc'rely reached but even crossed tho river, 
'riie three days’ battle betwc'cn the Styr and 
Stokl K)d was terminati'd, the siibsecjuiait 
operations ot (Jeneral Lesh's Army merging 
with those of (Jeneral Kak'din’s right wing and 
<*entre into tl;o battle for Kovel. 

The Russian comyminiquv, published on the 
night of tiuly 8, summarizes in terms of captures 
the results of (Jt'nc'ral Lesh's advance: ** Ac- 
cording to an approximate estimate in thf' 
course of lighting bi'tween the Styr and the 
Stokhod from July 4 to 7 we took jjrisoners at 
least .‘UH) ollicers, including two rtgimeiital 
<-ommand<‘rs, and about 1 2,000 unwounded men, 
and wi^ also captuix'd not fewer than 45 guns, 
iieavy and light, about 45 mac*hine-guns, and a 
large cpiantity of slu'lls, cartridges, arms, 
supplies and forage.*’ Nor(‘ould thecaa’iny any 
JongcT hide the fatH of his d(‘feat. 'J’Jk* angle 
proje<*ting towards 'I'chartoryisk, owing to 
superior j)r('.ssiiro on its flank near Kostiukh- 
novka. and west of Kolki was given up and a 



WITH GENERAL BRUSILOFF’S TROOPS. 
A halt to examine wounds. 
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shorter defensive line was cliosen,” ,-an the 
Berlin report of July 7 — brief, harsh and un- 
pleasant. Vienna on the other hand showed 
terrified courtesy for its allies, more pity for 
itself, and even less regard to truth. Another 


A CORNER OF THE BATTLEFIELD 

Wounded Russians and Austrians waitinil for the 
ambulances. Smaller picture : Lady Muriel Faj^et 
working at a field hospital on the Russian front. 

part of the line which the Cennans had left 
mainly in the care of their Austrian allies was 
gone ! Their ela})orately embroidered version 
of the tliroo disastrous days in the southern 
Polit^sie ran as follows : “ The troops fighting in 
the Styr salient, north of Kolki, which through 
four weeks have boon holding their own against 
enemy fighting forces which increased to a 
superiority of from three to five-fold, received 
instructions yesterday to withdraw their first 
lines, which w^ero exposed to being surrounded 
on two sides. Favoured by the arrival of 
(lerman troops to the w’est of Kolki and by the 
solf -sacrificing attitude of the Polish Legion near 
Kolodyo, the movement was carried out 
without any disturbance on the part of the 


The Russian ofTicial reports, in their extreme, 
mat ter-of-fact brevity, yielded but the dry bones 
of the events and even so supplied only parts of 
the skeleton ; published whilst the struggle was 
still in progress, they had to be most particular 
in the choice of information to be given out to 
the world. Knowledge recalling these events to 
a now life has to be gathered from other sources. 
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In tho course of June, whilst ( Jonoral KaltxUii 
was first advancing, and then defending his gahis 
in Volhynia, tho army of Goneral hesli, which 
had previously stood north of Pinsk, was 
transferred across tho Marshes, taking over 
from tho Eighth Russian Army the sector on 
the Lower Styr. It was faced by tho Thirtl 
Austro- Himgarian Army of General Puhallo. 
which included, among others, tlio army corps 
of Goneral von Fath and tho Polish Legions 
under Genoi’al Puchalski round Kolodye, 
opposite Rafalovka. In tho early days of tho 
Russian offensive only feint attacjks had boon 
made by our allies on th(^ Lower Styr, below 
Kolki. Spring was very late in 1910, and 
ill tho first days of Jun<i tho ground and roai^ls 
wore not as yet sufficiently dry to admit 
of any important operations in that classical 
land of birch and pino forests, bogs and 
marshes. In tho few encounters which occurred 
in it in Juno the percentage of “ missing ” was 
unusually high on both sides ; most of these 
were the men, very often wounded men, 
who found their death in tho treacherous 
swam]:)s. 

The enemy reserves in the East wore nevi'r 
abundant from tho time when, in disn'gard 
of tho requirements of the Russian front, tlie 


Gormans hail begun to squander their divi- 
sions at Verdun, and tho Austrians had con- 
centrated all their available forces on tho 
Italian front. Whatever reinroreeinonts had 
boon broiiglit up after tlu> disastrous defeats 
in Volhyiiux and in the Rukovina wore 
used to fill tho gaps eausod by tho mass sur- 
renders or wore formed at. chosen points into 
t>halanxes for counter-offensive movements. 



WOUNDED RUSSIANS AND AUSTRIANS. 

Russian Cossacks outside a dressing-station waiting for attention. Smaller picture: Austrian 

prisoners carrying a wounded comrade. 


RUSSIAN STAFF OFFICERS. AFTER THE BATTLE. 

\N atchinji the near Dvinsk. Bringing in the Russian Wounded. 
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In the first days of July tho attention of the 
Gorman commanders was concentrated on 
Baranovitche and tho Middle Styr. The district 
on the Lower Styr below Kolki was to some 
extent neglected. Its reserves consisted of a 
single Bavarian division ; and even tlie dis- 
position of whatever forces there were, seems to 
have been made on a wrong assumption, 
Russian attacks wore expected on tho higher 
ground round Tcliartoryisk, in the vicinity of 
the Kovel-Sarny railway. Once more the mili- 
tary intelligence of our Allies and their skill in 
masking their own movoinents and hiding tlu ir 
intentions from their opponents proved superior 
to those of tlio enemy, much of tho su]:)criority 
attained in reconnoitring in the Policsio being 
due to the self-sacrificing devotion of tho Little 
Russian peasantry inhabiting those regions. 

l^etween Koinaroff and Vulka (hiluzyiskaya 
extends a wkle, low, sandy plain, so flat as to 
hamper o]>si‘rvation. W’henover observalions 
could not be made by moans of balloons 
tho dinKdion of tho artillery fire proved very 
dinicult. Across tho plain tho opposing 
fronts formed continuous linos, although 
their organization could hardly be described as 
equal to tho average oljtaining under normal 
topogra]>hical conditions. In many parts the 
wot, sandy soil did not admit of deep earthworks 
and dug-outs. 

North of tho ]daiii traversed by tho Kovel- 
Sarny railway, between Galuzya and Nobel, the 
positions no longer formed a continuous front, 
most of the ground being completely impassable 
during by far the greater part of the year. 
“ H ere in tho Poliesie,” wrote M. Sumskoy in 
the Russkoi/e Shvo of July 17-30, “ tliere is no 
eontinnoTis front, but merely a series of forts, 
scattered almost as on a clicss -board. And each 
such fort by itself represents an entire history 
of technical craft, containing a number of 
ingenious devices calculated to rend(*r tliom 
strong with tho smallest possible use of human 
force.” Each * isolated fort was dressed in 
• ” shirts* of iron and steel,” surrounded by 
barriers, obstacles and pitfalls such as no 
imagination had ever invented in ancient 
legends of enchanted, unapproachabU* castles. 
The forts were naturally placed on higher 
ground, the only spots capable of bearing 
human habitations. Tho tracks leading to 
them across the marshes were limited in 
number. The approaches wore protect orl !>y 
•strong barriers lavishly covered with barbed 
wire. In some places even a peculiar kind 


of net was u.scd, incarulescerit when cut, 
and thus at niglit signalling movements of 
the enemy. As far as weapons wore con- 
cerned, liere, as everywhere in tho Austro- 
(Icrman lin(\M, machiiu^-guns, cleverly plaeoil 
and carefully hidtlen, playtnl tho most important 
part. 

Tnsi<le the settlcmcfif s everything had been 
rc-aiTangc'd liy the (Jermans, who garrisoned 
most of the ground in the thick of the Marshes, 
so that tho Kiissians should not ho ablo to 
direct their a.rtilK*ry by tlii*ir f)rev'ioiis 

knewlcnlge of tlie eeuntry. But it was 
not mc*r<'ly for their safety that tho ({(‘riuans 
took cart'ful thought. Nice litth^ gardc'iis. 



MAJOR-GENERAL PUGHALSKI. 


pleasuni-grounds, and ovt‘n tennis-courts were 
laid out ill these .settksiK^nts ; whatevia* 
fields tlierc’ wen^ around, were tilled. The 
scattered forts were c*(>nne(rt<i(l with on<^ 
another by a wfOl -developed net of telegraph 
jinil tch'phono liravs, and tin* whole system 
hail light fif'ld -railways for its backbone. 
Most of the native population had l(?ft with 
th(i Kussiniis ; yid, a eertain number hocl 
remaira^d bidiind, many of them without the 
knowledges of the (hsrman invaders. They 
were roaming about tfie fore.sts, across paths 
and by mesans known only to themselves. 
They were slipping through the mc*shos of the 
network of enemy forts and candying inforina- 
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AUSTRIAN PRISONERS 
Captured on the Galician front 


tion to tho army which was to rccoiKjiior for 
lh(*m thcar lioiiuvs and Iih(;rato thoir country 
from tho iiiv'adcr. In s(»m(^ plac^os they formed 
themselves into hands, conduc^tiiip: guerilla 
warfare. The scr\'ices iM^ndered hy th<^sti 
men to the Kussiim intolligeneo service were 
simply invaluahU*. Raids in this district 
had been proceeding throughout tlu- winttT, 
and some wvre carritMl out ev'cii in May aiul 
June, 1910. Ytd- the actual Russian adv'anee 
through the region of forts couM only he 
effect cfl as an oi)eration subsidiary to Die main 
mov<.‘ment across t h(^ Maiiievitche-Tc>hartoryisk 
plain, of whicii tho mih^stones are named in the 
ohieial Petrograd reports 

Hot, <lry weather had i)revailed throughout 
Jun<\ Tho shallow' ditelics, rivulets and 
swamps in the plain were slowly disap])earing, 
tilling the air with tlu^ awful stench of drying 
slime. Kvorywhere one could see those liot- 
htnls of innumt*rable sw'arnis of midges, flies 
iind mos(|uitocs which wtan* feeding on the 
rapidly-decaying corpses and canvases, and 
harrying thosc^ who dared to live in this 
usually forlorn region. In the close heat of 
a July niglit in the low-lying marshes, our 
Allies opened tlunr bombardment of tlie 
sectors singled out for attack. Striking tla* 


sandy soil, the shells raised up a wall of 
dust ; the sun ros(‘ that morning over the 
battlefield not in tlu‘ wdiito mist usually 
spn^ading above tho waters, but in a ruddy 
<*loud composed of flark smok(? aral yellow, 
burning sand. It was a live cloud, shaken 
by tli<3 violent explosions of shrapnel and 
illuminated by fiery lightnings. If over hell 
was revealed on earth it w'as on the battkv 
fields of tlie Southern Poli(*sie. Paraj)ets were 
razed, villages stood in flames, forests were 
bre«‘iking under tho w'(nght of the bombard- 
inent ; tho defence was being disorganized , 
in tho shallow trenches lateral movements wore 
becoming increasingly difTicuIt, tho telej^hone 
wires w'ore being torn, differcsiit sectors wor(' 
getting isolated. Tho living were buried in 
tlaur trerielies and on tho old battlefields the 
<h‘a<l wore raised from their graves. • In th©» 
foresfs the frees themselvc^s seemed as if 
j^aralysed in the agonizing expectation of 
death. Not a sound, not a movement, but 
(he fearful screeching and howling of shells 
and .slirapnel, and the sound of bullets hitting 
tile mighty pine trunks. Tho crowns and 
branches of the trees were breaking, and a 
rich show'cr of their green needles w'as filling 
the air and covering tho ground. Below the 
dying giants human beings were moving like 
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sJiadows, inau<lible^ in lliat (‘atarlysin of 
ilcstriK-tion. 

Anti then, in theinitlst of that orgy of horrors, 
the Kussian attaek began, both near Kolki and 
on the Kafalovka front. Aeross the plain aftorti- 
ing but seanty eovt‘r, and into the forests 
carefully fortified ]>y tht‘ eiitMuy, the Kussian 
infantry was ad\'aneing with the iisiad lieroic 
(‘((uaniinity t)f th<^ Sla\ peasant. Wliat \\<‘re 
tivey thinking, thosi^ (piiet, kindly ploughmen 
on tliat day which saw so many of them 
(lit* ? Intlividnally, of things which matter 
only to the intlividiial ; ns a mass, llie\-, 
with their imtHpialled instinct of the living 
community and crowd, wen‘ dreaming, in tla* 
midst of visions of i]orr(»r, tln^ grtMit my.'-tic, 
.shining dream of th(‘ir nation. 

“ \\\‘ st(»rmed a. fnrtilie<l p«>sition ” or “ \\r 
broIv(‘ (lirougb llu*t‘(‘ Jiiu's ot barln d-NN ir<‘ 
entanglements fitted with land mines" W(‘r<> 
thf slaa-l, busin('ss-lik(‘ announcements from 
Kussian fb'adipiarters. flow' much was there 
in thos(‘ events whicli no n'ports can even* 
press ! Ih'fon* the* frontal impact of (he 
J-iussian attack th(‘ Austrian d(‘fcnc<'s brokt' 
down, their forceps fell back wherever a. 
r(‘tr('a( was still |)Ossibl(‘. 1'he only troops 


that ht'ld out in tluar sectors for two days, 
until out flankt'd, were t h(‘ Ka.\'arians near 
Kolki and the* Polish Legions ni'ar Kolod\o. 
"riu‘ir h(‘lp. it will be^ remembe*n'd, was grace- 
fully acknow K'dge'd in the* \’i('nna. romnunuc/uit 
of .lnl%' 7, and honours wen* i-onlerrecl e>n the 
survix'ing ri'innants of what once* had Ix'en 
regime'nts. “ 'The looses an* se'rious,” said a scini- 
otfu'iai Polish rt*porl , “though one* e‘aime)t. 
spe*ak e>f a g(*ne*ral e'al ast i-ophe*." As a. ma.ttt*r 
e)f fae*t, seane of the* Polish re*ginie'nts we‘re* 
practicall\' wipe'll eait : thus e.//., the* .‘eth lost 
almeisi all its eetfice'i's, no le-ss than \'2 rt*- 
maining ele*a.e! e»n the* bat I lelie'let i>f l\i ile)el\ e*. 

In the* night e)f .lul\ t> 7, the* la.sl e‘ne*my 
re*a.i‘ gua.rels wi*re w it helraw ing te) the* we*st. 
firing in the*ir rt*ti*('al village's, caus(*\\avs a.iid 
feu*e*sts. A e*uilain «»f Maine's was te> e'eive'i* the* 
defe'jil e‘<l army from its pnrsin*rs. I lule*!* the* 
fiale* stars eef the* short summer niglit, a.ci‘e).-s 
the- plain e*o\e*rcel with eh'lie-ate* purple* poppie's, 
past the* t re‘a.'*he're)us marslu's, the‘\' we're* tre*k- 
ing teewarels the* elistant blue* range* oi hills, 
whe*re' the* i*e*mnanls of the* Austrian fore*es had 
a.lre‘ael\ founel a te*mpe»rary she'lte'i* atid e*e)m- 
parative* safety. In spite* e>f the* eurtain of 
fla.nie*s and the* de*st met iem e>f e*a.use‘w ays, the 



ON THE RUSSIAN FRONT. 

Austrian prisoners at work relaying a narrow gauge railway. 
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FIGHTING BEYOND THE STOKHOD. 
A party of Infantry advancing in the open. 


intropid Cossacks cluu^ to tlie defeated enemy, 
harassing his worn-out columns. 

Towards the end of June, in the days of the 
most violent German attacks between the 
Stokhod and the Styr on both sides of the 
Hovno-Kovel railway, our Allies had had to 
withdraw their line in several sectors by 
some four to six miles. That the withdrawal 
was quite insignificant was admitted even 
by the German official summary of the Russian 
ofTensivo published on September 8, 1916: 
it tried to explain away “ the comparatively 
small progress made by the counter-offensive.” 
Tint oven that they were unable to maintain. 
Simultaneously with the advance of General 
Losh’s army the troops of General Kaledin 
rosiunod the initiative, and between July 4-8 
regained most of their previous positions on 
the Rozhyshche-Gruziatyn front, and enlarged 
their holdings between Gruziatyn and Kolki, 
capturing 341 officers, 9,135 unwoundod soldiers, 
ami rich booty. 

On July 8 the two Russian Armies under 
Generals Lesh and Kaledin had reached the 
River Stokhod practically on the entire front 
between the Kovel-Sarny and Kovel -Rovno 
railways. At two points, near Arsenovitcho 
and near Ugly (in t he bend of the river between 
Kashovka and Yanovka) they even forced the 
passage. At Ugly, Colonel Kantseroff, com- 
manding the 283rd Pavlograd Regiment, a 
Knight of the Order of St. George, at the head 
of his troops, crossed the river over a burning 
bridge. When the fire had been extinguished 
three German mines w^ore found under the 
bridge ; by some miracle they had failed to 
explode In the course of the next day our 
Allies extended their positions on the western 


bank of th<' Stokhod, capturing practically the 
entire district within the Kashovka- Yanovka 
curve, and also carried tlu^ bridges near Rogus- 
hovka on the road and railway leading from 
Rovno to Kovel. The latter gains sc?om, how- 
ev<'r, to have been abandoned in the fighting of 
the next few days. 

The forcing of the Stokhod lino w^as certainly 
to prove neither an easy nor a short affair. 
The fighting on that front extending round 
Kovel at an average radius of slightly more 
than 20 miles was the first stage of the battle 
for that important strategic centre and railway 
junction. “ On the issue of these battles,” 
said an explanatory statement issued by the 
Russian Staff about the middle of July, “ un- 
doubtedly depends not only the fate of Kovel 
and its strongly fortified zone, but also to a 
very considerable degree all the present oj^era- 
tions on our front. In the event of the fall of 
Kovel and its zone, fresh important perspec- 
tives will open out to us, for the road to Hrest- 
Litovsk, and to some o.xtent also the roads to 
Warsaw, will be laid bare.” No wonder, then, 
that the Germans wore determined to liold tlie 
line of the Stokhod to the last gasp. Kovel 
was to them what Verdun had been to the 
French. 

The defence was decidedly favoured by the 
topographical conditions of the country. The 
Stokhod itself, it is true, is but a shallow stream 
fordable at many points. Yet its passage is 
impeded by the wide, marshy ai'eas on both 
its banks. The country roimd, except near 
Kashovka, is completely flat, with a slight 
tendency to elevation on the western side. 
Through that low-lying plain winds the slug- 
gish Stokhod, in the midst of banks of reeds 
and beds of water-lilies. Artillery, especially 
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that of the heavier kind, can approach its belt 
only in certain sectors, and the conditions in 
that respect wore especially bad on the eastern 
side. 

The defensive positions of the enemy on the 
left bank had been partly prepared by the 
Austrians in the autumn of 1915. Ever 
since the Russians had broken tliroiigh in 
front of Lutslv, the Germans had been busy 
converting them into first-class defences ; tens 
of thousands of prisoners of war and of locjil 
inhabitants, pressed for the purj)ose, were 
compelled to work under the direction of 
German engineers Consecutive lines of 
trenches were built, land mines were laid, 
mazes of barbed wire were sunk among the 
thick water growth, under the surface of the 
slow-flowing river. A very considerable force 
of artillery was brought up for the defence of 
the Stokhod line ; according to the best 
Russian authorities no less than 100 heavy 
guns and 180 of a lighter calibre were gathered 
in front of Kovel. Nor was there any lack of 
men — by now far less abundant with the 
enemy than mat<‘rial. Pick(^d troops — Bava- 
rians, Magyars, Austrian Germans and Polish 
Volunteers — wore facing the Great Hussian^ 


Finnish, Siberian and Turkestan divisions of 
our Allies. The numbers of the enemy were 
even sufllcient to enable him to answer with 
vigorous and costly counter-offensives the 
attacks of the Russians. 

The gathering' of troops and material 
for the defence of Kovel seems to have 
begun directly aftt‘r our Allies had resumed 
thcMi* offensive in \"olhynia - - ?.e., in tl.e 
first days of July. “ Figliting continues in 
the Stokliod district/’ said the Ik^trograd 
votnmiDikjuc of July II. ’‘The enemy liaving 
brought up reinforcements and advanced 
povvc'rfiil artillery, is offc'ring a stubborn 
rc'sistance.” A battle mc^re fierce than any 
that had as y(*t bcM'ii seen in th(' Volhynian 
offensive developi'd now on both sides of the 
Kovel -Sarny and tlic' Kovel -Rovno railways, 
both armic's sulfering heavy casualties. 
“ Though wc* are airc'ady across the river at 
several place's,” wrote* The Times special 
correspe.)ndent, Mr. Washburn, under date of 
July 13, “it must not be expected tliat the 
Russians will be able tej rush in a few days 
positions whieJi are' uiifpu'stionably strongc'r 
than any siiuH' the e'liemy departed from hia 
first line before Rovno. Up to this time tho 
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BEHIND A FORTIFIED LINE. 

Russian officers outside a house in an Austrian rustic 
villaffe. Circle picture: An altar in the village. 

cTioiny lias cortainly been out-nianrruvrod, 
out-marched, and fairly outclassed in all 
|)art icailars.” Now, however, fhe fi^htin^ re- 
sumed the character of trench warfare, resem- 
bling the battles of Baranovitehe and on tlie 
Somiiio rather than tliose foujj^ht in Volhynia 
an<l the Foliesio during the j>reeeding five 
Weeks. 

A few days after tli<^ line of the Stokhod had 
been reached, about 1 hc^ middle of July, the 
Kussiaii offensive began to slow down, our 
Allies contenting themselves with rc'pelling 
(ierman attacks. At several ])lac('s even some 
withdrawals were made from the ('X])Osed 
[lositions on the \^’estern bank of the river. Tt 
seems more than likely that the statement of the 
Kiissian Staff concerning the vital importance 
of Kovel, issued at th(' timi' of the hottest 
battle *s for the rivtu’-erossing-;, was really 
meant as a blind, to cover the? impending 
offensive of General Sakliaroff. Tt was w(JI 
known to Russian Headquarters that Mie 
enemy was gathering considerable forces on 
the southern flank of the Lutsk salient. It 
would therefore have been, to say the lea.st, 
risky to engage very considerable forces (and 
such would iiave been needed for a serious 




offensive ngninst Kovel) in an advance even 
beyond the farthest existing salients to the 
west, whilst ThJhmer’s army still fnaintained 
its original positions in the centre, and fresh 
troc^oj)S were b(‘ing eonc’c'iit rat (‘d f>n its north(*rn 
flank, on the Stoyanoff- Brody Iront, lor a 
CM)unt er-oMt‘iisi\'<* a.gainst. Lutsk a.n<l Hnbno. 

Tt was not liiitil tlic' operations on th(‘ north- 
wrst(‘rn borclnr of Galicia, W(‘re reaeliitig tlieir 
victorious e()nelusif)ti that our Alli<‘s r(*snmf*<l 
tlieir offensive in northern X'olhynia and on tho 
Stoklaxl. “JV) th(‘ west of Lutsk.'’ said tlui 
P(‘trograd report of July 2S, “ mir troops took 
the offensives aral broken througli tlie wliole 
first line of the enemy, inflicting seven* lossess 
upon him. Our tror)p.s are now advancing, and 
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oiir cavalry is pursuing the fleeing enemy. 
In tills district we liave captured 46 guns 
(including 6 howitzers), 0 machine-guns, about 
.OO oflicers (including 2 generals and 2 com- 
manders of regiments), and over 9,000 men. * 
On tho Stokhod itself the two armies ot 
Oenerals Losh and Kaledin opened their 
offensive on July 28, at 1 o’clock in the after- 
noon. Tho first day’s fighting proved oxtrornoly 
successful, resulting in important strategic 
gains, and in the capture, witliin tho first hour 
of tile attack, of 38 guns, two being heavy and 
all German, and 4,000 (mostly German) 
prisoners. In tho region of Gulovitcho, not far 
from tlio spot where the Kovel-Sarny raihvay 
(*roHses tho Stokhod, Russian troops, having 



GENERAL SAKHAROFF, 
Commanded the Eleventh Russian Army. 


built bfklges, passed to tiio left bank of tho 
river, where iiiey took up strong positions. 
Similarly a crossing was again forced in the 
district of Kashovka. Tho most important 
move, however, was ma<le, and the greatest 
success was scored, in tho direction of tho 
village of Ozeriauy, along tho hcad-w'aters of 
tho Stokhod, where the river is lo*is wide. Tho 
simultaneous pressure on the cut in? front round 
Kovel made it diflicult for the enemy to shift 
tho local reserves whic-h he had at his disposal 
in that district. But “ on account of tho 
extraordinary nature of tho German defences,” 
wrote, under date of July 29, tho special corre- 
spondent of The Tunes, Mr, Washburn, then 
with Headquarters on the Stokhod front, “ w e 
must not expect the Russians to run over them 
in a few days. The results already attained 
are extraordinary, when the strength of the 


German positions and the quantities of guns 
and ammunition are considered. Our losses 
are incredibly small, viewed in the light of 
what has been accomplished.” 

Even the (Germans had to acknowledge the 
signal success of their opponents, though they 
lid so with hardly veiled annoyance. ” North- 
west of Lutsk,” saVl tho Berlin report of 
July 29, “ after several unsuccessful attacks, 
the enemy succeerled in penetrating our lines 
at Tryston, and obliged us to evacuate the 
positions we still hold in front of the Stokhod.” 

During the following days the successes of 
July 29 were systc'matically developed. By 
noon of July 30- /.e., within 48 hours 
from the eommeneem^iit of the offensive, tlie 
number of caidured guns had risen to 49, that 
of prisoners to 9,000. A dL?sperato battle was 
proceeding at (Kilevitche. Meantime, the 
Russian troops which had crossed the Stokhod 
at Kashovka extended their gains for miles 
beyond the river, whilst on tho left bank the 
mov<Tn'‘nt was slowly swinging forward with 
I he village of Poroliody for its approximate 
axis. On July 31 furtlier captures of ground 
and men w ere made in th(? bonds of tho Stokhod. 
At one point the whoU? 31st llonved Regiment 
was taken prisoners })y nur Allies, <og('ther 
with their regim(?iital commander and his 
entire .staff. As a further illustration of the 
enemy’s losses may serve tho fact that, in the 
battle's fought during the last, days of July the 
41st ITonvod Division was cut to 4,000, and the 
4th Austrian Division to 3,000 men. No loss 
heavy were the losses of tlio (haaiians and of tlu^ 
Polish Legions. And again tho Berlin rt?p()rt 
of July 30 growled out its unwilling, distorted 
admissions : 

” Anny Group of Von Linsinycn.— lOneany 
attacks in increased strength are rc'ported. 
With the exception of some sectors, these at- 
tacks are.now^ being made on tho whole front 
from Stobychva to the west of Berest €H*hko. 
They all collapsed with gigantic losses. . . . 
During the night the withdrawal, whieli liad 
been planned for a long time from the Stokhod 
curve, which projects towards the east and 
north of the Kovel-Rovno railway, to a shorter 
line was carried through without int(?rferencc 
by the enemy.” 

In the first days of August further fighting 
took place on the entire front — round Stoby- 
chva, Smoliary, Gulevitche, Sitovitche and 
Syeltse, down to Kisielin, culminating on 
August 3-4 in the battle for Rudka Miryiiska, 



Kussian engineers repairing bridges destroyed by the Austrians. Centre picture : Russian 
Cavalry crossing a hastily built bridge. 
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a village on the tNist bank of the Stavok (a left- 
hand IriVnitary of the Stokhod). Having 
reached, on August 2, tho front Sitovitche- 
Yanovka within the big bend of the Stokhod, 
our AIlie.s proceeded to attack the next defen- 
sive lino of tho enemy. On August 3, before 
dawn, tho Russian artillery opeiKnl a licavy 
})oiiibardTnent of thesti positions. About 1 p.rn. 
Turkc^stan regiments broke througli the Austrian 
defences iiortli of Kudka Mirynska, occupied 
the hamlets of Po|)ov'ka and Yastremiets, and 
reached tho Miryii-Poviersk road. Tlien Kudka 
Mirynska itself was attacked. Tho battle 
developed into bayonet lighting in tho streets 
of the village, whicli changed hands several 
times. About 4.30 p.m., the enemy opc^ned a 
counter-attack along tlie entire lino. Hava- 
rians, the Third Hrigad<^ of the Polish Legions 
under Count Sheptyski, and Cermans from 
J..ovver Austria and Soutliern Aloravia belonging 
to tho army cor[)s of Centura! v^on Fath, opened 
an encircling mov't^ment against the 4’urkestan 
troo[)s holding th<5 vullagt^ and <listri<*t of 
ItiKlka Mirynska. A series of enemy attacks 
were re[)ulsed. Finally, however, about 3 a.m., 
our Allies evacaiated tho salient, which the 
village was now forming, and fell back 400 000 
yards to the east. 

Tho battle of Kudka Mirynska closes tho 
second stages of the fighting on the Stokhod. 
Tho result of tho week’s operations consisted in 
the river line Iiaving btjcii forced on almost the 


entire front. The enemy troops holding the 
district had thus lost one of their main natural 
defensive lines, and a good start had been 
gained by our Allies for an attack against 
Kovel, should the developments in other parts 
of t he line make such a movement desirable. 

On a level with the greatest feats of tho 
armies of (lenerals Kaledin, J.«echit.sky and Losh 
stands tho offensive undertaken in the .second 
half of July from the southern flank of tlio 
Lutsk salient by (General 8akharoff, command- 
ing the Eleventh Kussian Army, and well known 
from the time of tho Russo-Japanese War as 
Chief of General Kuropatkin’.s Staff. Tho 
eiKsny, in view of the utter failure of his offen- 
sive against Lutsk, on the Kovel- Kozhyshcho 
line, had decided in July to make another 
desperate attcanpt at driving in the Russian 
salkmt in V^)lhynia by means of an attack from 
the south. A highly developed net of roads 
and railways radiating from LvoPf in tlio direc- 
tion of tho Volhyniaii frontier supported tho 
movement.s of liis foroe.s ; bo.side.s the double- 
trac^k Lvoff-Kra.sno -Brody lino, he had at }u.s 
disposal tho Lvoff-Stoyanoff and the Lvoff- 
Sokal- Vladimir Volyn.sk railway.s. Jn view of 
their superiority in communications the Austro- 
German commanders hoped to be able to effect 
a su<lden con(‘entration of men and inat(Tial, 
and then, by a sharp flank attach against Lutsk 
ami Dubno, to undo tho results of the preceding 
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GENERAL SAKHAROFF’S ARMY. 

A Russian General conducts an attack by field 
telephone. Smaller picture : The Russian Com- 
mander consults General Turbin. 

six vvooks of Uussian o])oration.s in Volliynia. 
■Ylio phalanx of T^insingon and Jhielnn-Ennolli 
was to inoludo on this front 20 divisions, and 
July 18 was tho date chosen for tho opening 
of tliis Au.strod lernian eonnter-offensivo. 

Our Allies <*ould hardly have assembled an 
efjuul force in such short time. 'Fho movement 
had therefore to be forestalled and frustrated 
by an attack whilst the en(*my concent ration 
w^as still incom])lete. On .July 15, south-west 
of Lutsk and Dubno, the A ust ro-( German com- 
manders had gathered ns yet only sr)mo seven 
infantry and four cavalry divisions Aiming 
the infantry divisions were the 7th, 48th and 
61st Austro-Hungarian and the 22nd, 43rd and 



lOStli German divisions the 4Sth and 61st 


Austro-Hungarian divisions ha /ingbeen brought hills, to Hadziviloff on the Lvoff-llrody-llovno 
up from the Trentino, tho 22nd (lerman division railway. 

from tho Dvdnsk front, and the 43rd from \'er- Four stages i*an be distinguished in tlio 


dun.v rheir front extended from about Shklin, 
past I^grinoff, Zlotchevka and Mikhailovka 
(sometirims called Jloremel) to Novoselki on 
the western bank of the Styr ; on tlio right 
bank of the river it stretched across the region 
of Verben to the Pliaskovka and then in a 
southerly direction, across fairly high wooded 


oftensive of (jlcm^ral Sakharoff whicli opened 
during the night of July 15-16 and lasted for 
about a month. Th<* objeet of the first attack 
(July 15-17) was to frustrate the ciffensive plan 
of the enemy by deranging and destroying his 
preparations. The aim was brilliantly achiev^ed, 
and tho Austro-German forces hod to fall back 
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ENHMY TkHNCHES IN VOLHYNIA. 


On tlio line of tlio J^ipa (a left-liand tributary of 
the S(yr). 'I’lion, l)ot.\vo<*n July 20 22, f<»llo\vt‘il 
the seeoiui halt Its vvhieh resulted iii the forcinjj: 
of the IJpa aiul th(^ ea[)ture of H<‘r<'ste<*hko. 

Lut'sk salient, of whieh the enemy hatl 
f)lann<‘d to drive in the left flank by ineuns of a 
thrust from tlu? south, was rapidly extending Uf) 
the western bank of the Styr. The battle for 
Hr<»dy whieh opened on .Inly 25 and elos<*d with 
the fall of that tt)wn on .luly 2S formed the 
third sta^e of the offensive*. IJio fourth and last 
step in (leneral Sakharoff’s ailvanee earn** as the 
n*sult. of an attack a^^ainst the IJrody-Zalosts<‘- 
Vorobiyovka front. JJie victories gained on that 
line* brought his forces into the direct ncaghbour- 
hood of the Lvoff-Krasnc-Tamopol railway, and 
this, in conjunction wJth Oeneral Lccliitsky's 
offensive against Stanislavoff, caused the with- 
drawal of (a)unt Hothincr's Army from its 
uneoiuiuc'rable positions on the Sereth-Strypa 
line. 

On .luly 15 a minor engagement was fought 
on the Sviniukhy and tiu* Ostroff-Oubin front 
with, results favourable to our Allies. On 
tlie same day, at 4 p.m., began the Russian 
bombardiiKMit on the entire Bludoff-Shkliii- 
Zlot:*ht*vka front. 1’he night which followed w as 
wet and rainy, and as the fire was distributed 
in ecpial volume all along the line, tlie enemy does 


not seem at first to have takc'n any alarm os to 
what was coming. Soon aftt*rwards the Russian 
arlill(‘ry comuH'nced, in its usual stylo, cutting 
breaehos in the liar bed wire entanglements. 
'Thus, for instanc<*, in front of a Siberian 
Jirmy C'orps which had achie\'od w'orld fame 
in the battle on the R/ura in January, 19 1 5, 
and was now' to [Jay a h*ading [lart in tlio 
attack, the Russian guns had cut by midniglit 
10 a\'oiuaw, each api)roximutely 20 paces 
broad. The attack was timed for J a.m. 
Tlu^ ehi(4‘ blow' was struck from Shklin and 
I'grinolT in a ilue southerly direc'tion. Wading 
under tlie machine-gun and rifle tiro in water 
and marsh above their waists, often to their 
armpits, the Russians erossod the river and 
for<*<*(l the Austrian and German positions on 
its southern bank. At the sumo time, in the 
angle between the Styr and tlie Low or Li pa, an 
attack was delivt‘red in a westerly direction, 
fn an interview with the IVtrograd Corre- 
spondent of The Timefiy on July 22, General 
Alexeieff, Chief of the Russian Staff, made the 
following comment on the first stage of General 
Sakharoff's oflVnisive : “ Geiu‘ral Sakharoff 

itccomplished a brilliant feat of arms on 
July Ifl at tlie expense of the 48th and (31st 
Austrian Divisions. Ri voting liis army on 

J5huloff lie maiiceuv^red on the enemy’s flank. 
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fshephcrding the Austrians and driving tlioin in 
full rout during the night a distance of nearly 
seven miles ; he biuily mauled the 22nd tJennan 
Division, transferred from the Dvinsk front, 
arul also the above-mentioned 4.‘lrd Division, 
which tried to save the hard-pressed soldiers of 
the? Archduke Joseph -Ferdinand. The latest 
accounts show that Deneral Sakliaroff is 
developing his success with extraordinary 
rapidity and is crossing the two rivers in pursuit 
of the foe.’* 

No less important than from llie stratt'gic 
point of view was the victory on the Mikha.ih>vka 
front when measured in terms of captures of 
men and ruaterial. As the enemy luwl l)een 
preparing in that region for a big olTensive, liis 
accumulation of stores proved enormous. 
Every peasant’s hut was stacked with slu'Ils 
and small-arm ammunition, while huge sup]>lics 
were accumulated in all tlie important villages. 
Of the three biggest ammunition stor<‘s capf ured 
by the Russians on July 10, one alone contained 
Ilf), ,570 projectiles of ditTerent calihn's, 5,2*10 
gri‘nades, and an enormous quantity of car- 
tridge's, as well as thrt'e searc'hlights, a band, a 
military tailoring depot, tic'ld kitchens, and a 
large (piantity of barbed wire', t('l('plion(' wire. 


and other war materiaU On the same day 317 
ollicers (inclutling two commanders of regiments 
witli t)no entire regimental staff) and 12,037 
men were taki*n prisoners, and 3i) guns (of 
which 17 were of h(‘a\y calibre — 4-inch and 
9-inch), 49 machine guns a.nd 3(> bomb ami 
mine throwers were captured. Some of the 
heavy guns were in perfect condition and could 
almost immediately be turned against their late 
owners. I’lie counter-attacks meantime uiuh r- 
taken by t he tlermans on tlu* western flank, in 
theZviniany- IClizarofT region, pro\’cd of no a\’ail. 
Ami again Vienna mad(» its acknowledgnicnt 
of deh'at -with its inevitable conqiliments to 
the saving Dormans and its customary lies eon- 
ct'rning Russian numbers and tlu^ character of 
thc‘ir own retreat. “To the south-w(^st of 
Lutsk,” says this Austrian ofbcial voinnntnKiuu 
ot July 17, “the Russians attai'ked \\ith 
supi'rior forces. I’iie front sector near Shklin 
withdrew into the district to tlie east of (Joro- 
khoff. (.‘overed on the western flank })y a 
ciainter-at tn.ck deli\'er(*d by ({ernum bat- 
talions, the allied troops fighting to th(‘. south 
of Lutsk were thereupon withdrawn bc'hind 
the Lipa without being disturhed by tlio 

eni'iny ' 



WITH (RiNERAL SAKHAROEF’S ARMY. 
Dawn on the battlefield : Russian and Austrian wounded. 
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Tlio heavy rains about the luiddlo of July 
thi(^a.teii(‘d to put s<‘rious ol^.staeles in the way 
of a furtlair Russian a<lvaiiee ; the rivers were 
rising and the marslas were becoming almost 
impassal)le. Still (haieral SakharolT pressed 
fo!ward his ad\'anc*<‘, and that across most 
diHieuIt ground, at j)oints wh<‘re it was least 
oxpeett'd. Jt was (ai historic fields tliat the 
s<‘<*ond bait hi of his orhaisixa' was fought 
r)n . I Illy 20 22. I*rf'\’i<»us to the <*ig]ilf‘(‘nt h 
e<‘ntury the (’rim(‘ari Tartars, em<*rging from 
the W ild h"i<*lds (d‘ Southern Ibissia, us(m 1 to 
invade p(iriodi<*ally tla* I'kraina, Rodolia and 
oven Wolhynia. Crossing llie J)nit‘per at the 
so*ealle<l Tartars’ Ford, lh(iy followt'd <*ertain 
regular j)aths. Otui ot tlniir main roads - 
nam<id tlui Rlaelv Route led past Loshnioff 
(about, half-way between lkirest<‘ehko and 
.Rro<ly). In lOol they weni advancing a.h»ng 
tliat r<»a.d as alliiis <if th<i Cossacks, who since 
104S had riscai in arms aeahist the attempts of 
the Polish magnates and giaitry to eonv’crt into 
st'rfs 1 Ih'iu, th<* fr<i(i piiasuiits of the Ckrairai, 
On th(i tields of Ihinisti'chko th(*ir armies wcae 
def(iut<‘d by tlui Pohis undcir King .lolm (’asimir. 

Tliis tinai it was a xaiKphshiug army which 
was a<lvancing on Rertistechko. Th(» Russian 
atta(‘k was carried out on concentric lines, th<i 
piiK'crs closing in from tlai north and fnan tlui 
ciast, across the bipa south <4f Mikhailovka and 


across flic Styr, south-west of Verben. On the 
Japa, having once overcome the ditficulties of 
cro.s.sing the marshy valley under concentrated 
fire, the Jiussian troops broke fairly easily 
through the Austrian front. On the St^r, 
havung dislodged the enemy from the village 
of Vt*rbcn and from the organized works soutli 
of it, Ceneral vSakharoffs troops routed the 
Austrians, intercepting big numbers of tlie 
dtanoralized enemy. 'J’hus— c.r/., between \\‘r- 
))en and IMiaslawo, on tla* right bank of the 
Styr, s<ait}i of its confluence w ith the Jajia the 
<*ntir<* Kith Austrian l.,andw'ehr KegimenI was 
surroumleil and captun'd. AN’ilh th(*ir moral 
fallen to such a low level, the Austrians could 
no long«*r off(*r any serious n'sistance. 

Th(^ Styr was crossed by the Russians 4)n the 
same day, and after a short fight on the sur- 
rounding h<‘ights our Allit's ent(*red the town 
of J3<‘reste('hko.* In this battle fell Colonel 
TatarotT, tla^ concpieror of Kozin f ; wouialed 
in the lieart by a shrapnel liullet, he exclaimed, 
“ T am killed,” and then by a su])r(*me efTort 
got up, and with his last bnaith gave the word 
of command : “ Regiment — CJiargt' ! ” 

J^y till' end of the next day (July 21) the 
liefeat of (lerural von Hocdim-KrmoJli’s left 

* 'I'ho town of licrostocliko was known in llu* lOtli 
<*cntnryas an iin|M»rtant t-ontroof the IVjJish rnitarians, 
the so-mll(‘<l Socinians. 

•j t'f. Chapter CXXXVIl , p. L*(». 
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COLON KL TArAROFF. 

The Russian officer, who on the Styr, was woundeJ 
in the heart by a shrapnel bullet. Keforc dyinf$ he 
gave his last word of command : Regiment — Charge! 

wiiip was (’(>iii[)lot(*. Tlio Kussiaiis, liaxinj^ 
capl ill tla'so 1 \n <» days in<u‘<‘ tliaii .‘500 

olVicrrs and 12,00(1 iiirii, w(‘r(‘ on Ixdli sid<‘s of 
lh<‘ Slyr closing in against tlx* (ialician front i<‘r. 
(oMioral Sakharoffs of‘ft'nsi\'(' ^^as tliangofi in 
cliaracti'r and direction. All dangor of an 
<*n('niy attempt against the Lntsk salient from 
the soulli was now gon<‘, its line was improved 
an<l its left flank eo^’ered. (Jeneral Saklinrorf's 
o[>erations whieh ha<l hegun as a movenuait in 
defene(' of tlie eon\<*x Kussian liia* in N'olhynia, 
passed, aft(‘r the first task had been aceom- 
[ilislied, into a tlank attac'k against tlie Anstro- 
(Jerman eiaitre on th(* Stryjia-Si'ret h liia*. 
"Idle ofTensiv(» now <l(W'('loj)ed soutli-east of th(» 
Styr, on (Jalieian ground, and was direeted 
against tlx* Urody-ZalostsivVorohiyovka front. 
By July 22 tlx* fate of Brody was seah'd. 
Tlie military hospitals were chaired. The 
Austrian autliorities began to maeiiatc^ the 
town. The post ofliei^ left on J niv 25. On 
the same day “ evacuation trains ” were 
]>lac(xl at the disposal of the civilian popu- 
lation. Stores w(*re rc'inovtxl. Tn short, jiro- 
fiting from tlxar vast experiiax-e in retn^ats, 
the Austrians were carrying out fliis one in a 
most systematic manner. Indeed, the (waciia- 
tion was so thorough that during the next 


days whatiwt'i* [lopulat ion had remaiix'd bt'hind 
was ill tianger of starvation, as no sutliciiMit 
stort's luul ))(‘i*n h'ft for them, "fix' following 
is the ch*sc*rii)t i»>n gixen by an t\V(»-wit ness of 
the last days in Brody : “ "Tix' town is empty. 
Of its 20,000 inhabitants hardl\- (5,000 art' left, 
luwv c‘i\'ilians art* st‘t*n in the streets, and all 
traflie eeast*s early at night, d'he shops are 
<*losed, the public gardt'iis, erowdt'ti a short 
tiiiK* ago, art* now' des(Tti*d and forsaken. "Fix* 
bat t h*-front is but a few mih*s out of Brotly, 
and so tlx* roar of tlx* guns is th'afening. d’ho 
nights art* frightful, no tax* can shut an ey(>. 
"Fhere is sonx* kiixl of ix*w' Bussian guns of a big 
c-alibrt* ; w hen tlx*se start booming, mirrors and 
picture's tall off tlx^ walls, the w iixlow -)>anes 
<*lattt.*r likt* mad, aixl tlx* houst's shakt* as in an 
eartlxjuaki*. ()nt‘ <‘an alst> elearl\' lx*a!* in the 
town tlx* continuous rattit* of matdiiix' guns ; 
tlx* voiet*s of wai- aixl tlx* br(‘a(h t)f <U‘a(h 
reach tlx* ttswn arxl ])ass (‘\en be\taxl it. . . . 

“Austrian captive balloons etintiniially soar 
above! the town. FreipX'ntly we lx*ar tlxr 
rattling of Kussian a«‘roplanes, whieh r(*con- 
noifrt* tlx* entire* district ; some* of tlx* aA’iafors 
art' Krt'iieh ta* British. . . ” 

"Fhe last two e\ a<*ua 1 ion trains” left Brody 
liitc* af night on T’hursday, .lul\' 27. Of these 
oix* pa,ss(‘<l through L\’o(‘f on Krielay at I p.m., 
tlx* otlxr rcma.iix'tl throughout tlx* day in a 
little* station «>n tlx* road, waiting for oi*(h‘rs 
where to take tlx* unfortunate* “ e w ae*ua(e*d.” 
Altlxaigh tlx* Austrian ( Jo\e‘rmue‘nt- is \e‘r\’^ 
partie'ular to earr\' away all pe»pulation w hie*h 
might be* e>f an\’ use* to tlx* Kussians, or show' 
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syrnpathins for tlic “ onoiiiy cause,'* it is 
iiiu<*li Ic'-NS careful about their future. The 
}>arracks for (hilieian “ ref u^of is ’* at ('hocuia 
will h)r all linui remain one of the nio.-;t out- 
staiuliiif^ oxaiii[)les of the criminal iialolenco 
an<l thouj^htlossncss of tho Austrian bureau- 
f’raey. They aro built in a marshy region,'* 
writes tho Cracow dail^^ Glos Narodn of 
August (), 10 Hi, “where there is no good 

drinking water av^ailable. 'J’ho barracks were 
hastily conslructted an<l do not answer the 
r<i<|uirein<aits of hygien<% In fa<*t, it is diCti- 
ciilt to s[)(iak of hygiiiue \vh(*n aOO or more 
pefiplo have to liv<i i?i a <lark lint, whi<‘h 
can hardly be |)roptirly heaterl in winter, 
and wliero vermin of all kinds lias taken n[> 
for good its a’nodc.” '^I'he Austrian censor- 
ship) lias nev'cr Jillowed the statistics of mor- 
tality at Cho<‘.nia to bo published, but it 
can 1)0 learnorl from a staH'inorjt made in 
tJura;, 1 9 Hi, by Count Taisoeki to the* Atistrian 
Minister of th(‘ lnt“rior, )ind |)rinte<l, thougli 
with deletions by the censor, in the Olos Xarodn. 
of fJuly 3, tha.t 1,300 <ja.ses of deatlj had oc- 
curred in tlie camp harbouring a.Ti av<*rage of 
5,000 refugees in July, 191(5, typhus wax no 
longer prevalent, but typlioid and scarlet 


fever and small-pox were still claiming scores 
of victims. Into that camp hundreds of fresh 
“ evneuatod ** wore moved in the course of the 
mont h. 

d'ho following w^as tho disposition of tlie 
enemy defoncos round Brody on tho niglit of 
July 24 — i.e.y on the eve of the Russian offen- 
sive against tho town : His left flank rested 
oil tho Styr, near its junction with the Slonovka 
(about two miles nortli-east of l^oshnioff). 
1! ere it was jicrfectly safe against any possible 
attempts at outflanking from tho west. Tho 
corner between tho Styr and tJjo SlonoN’ka 
is an inijiassablt* mar.sli stworal miles wide. 
Soutli of it, on the Upi)or Styr, between 
Loshiiioff and the Brody-Lvoff railway, 
stretches a forest, about 16 miles long and 
about 12 miles wide. J'his forest could not 
have boon crossed without long and elaborate 
preparations, and even then, in view' of tho 
complete abseneo of good roads, tliis could 
hjiv<* only boon done at a very slow rate, Kast 
of the Styr tho cmaiiy ])Ositif)ns followed up 
to about Balkoff tho line of the river Slonovka 
(in its upper course, above its junction with 
the Sit<‘nka, called Sestratyn). The w'O xled 



FROM THE AUSTRIAN ENTRENCHMENTS. 

Bursting of a shell : Russian infantrymen taking cover in the long grass. 
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THK RUSSIAN ADVANUH : FXAMININi; (;KKMAN I’UISONHKS. 


iR'ights round tlio of Hutchins,* at tin* 

lK*ad\vat(‘rs of tlu* Ikva, fonuod on tlu* right 
Hank tlu^ (-(iruor bastion of tho I'licmy positions, 
vvliicli thus strotc'la'd from north-w ost to south- 
<*ast for al)Out 10 mil(‘s (»ii each sido of 
Mrody. 

^idu' jiositions in front of l»ro<ly thoms<*I\rs 
\M‘n‘ very st ro?ig by naturo. bb nrvwhrn* 
broad Ixdt of daiigorous inarslic's on botli sides 
<»f lli(' Slonovka-S<*stratyn riser f()rm<‘<l the 
first line of defence. Soutfi of J.oshniolf, tlie 
(‘Utiro space bet\ve('n file Slonovka and tlu' 
parallel stream of the lioldurka is filled by the 
fonsst called Gayd/asko ; on its south-western 
flank t^xten<l the marshes of the* Jioldurka., 
more than a mih^ wide. And again, betuc'cn 
Jleight 238 (north-west of tht^ Hrody -Ibid/.i- 
s’iloff liigh rtiad) and the village of < iayo 
Dytkoviotskie I (ixfends another fonvst ns 
long as, though iiarrowtT than, the Forest 
(laydzisko. 'rhus there an* only two ga|)s in 
this belt of ffirests, one nortli-west, the other 
south-west of Jirody. In tin* north-wtistern 
gap, aliout tlirec and a half miles wide, lie the 

• I’he Makiitrn, Mogiln, etu. 7'h<*ir ii\'fmgc lu-ight i- 
at>out 1,200 feet, and they rise aboiil 400 feet afuive tfio 
gn)und ntirth-east of them unri about 700 feet iibnvo the 
level of the Sestratyn valley. 

t The name itself of this .settlement — CiayeDytkoviet- 
skio — means “the Woods of Dvtkovtso.” 


three \ illagi’s of Shniroff, Kh'kotoff and 
()paiipts<% which to be the scene of tlm 

st‘v c‘resl fighting in tlu* bafth* h»r Hrody. 
Hofv\(‘en Shnii’off and Klekotoff li(*s a. wood 
called \'olanik. d'lie s(Mith(‘rn gap, at the huit 
<>f flu? Makufra. Height, i-^ luii’illy' a. mik*' wide, 
aial may br'st be denot(‘d by tlu* name of t ho 
adjoining hanil<*t of \ leselova. 

rluly 2."), l.,30 a.m. I’et I’ograd time /.r., 

3 a..m. ( 'i‘nt ral hairopean siimnu*!* tiinr* — marked 
the beginniitg of tlu* bat t hi foi Hrculx'. The 
Hussian attack proeei'di'd in three directions; 
agaiiLst l..oshniorf, against. the Kh*koton- 
()[)ari[)tso front, and against tluj X'iescdota 
line, ddu* most .serious of tlu* three was f ho 
attempt in the e(*ntre, striking directly at 
Hrody ; the other two movements a.itn(?d 
merely' at outflanking tlu^ key of the (‘ruony’s 
positions, the fortified heights of Kh'kofofT 
Whilst ill the centre sev ^aal hours of bombard 
nicnt jirocoded the infantry^ attacks, in tlu? 
sector of I.,oshniorf the Russian hat lories did 
not opiai fire until the infantry had rea<*h<M| 
the southern bank of tlu; Slomivka. l'nsc<*n 
by the Austrians, soon after dark, the Russians 
bad laid a causeways a.cross the swamjis among 
the reeds of (bo valley\ and tbo first line? of 
Austrian trenches south of J..oslinioff, on the 
left bank of the ISlonovka, was carried by 
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.sijr|)riso. i^y tlio irioriiin^ our Allies liml 
th<^ \'illag<i of Lasovo, iti 

llio nort }i-cast(*rn conior of the forest (Jay- 
(Izisko. Hut inside the forest tlio Austrians 
lield stronpr fortified lin(5s, wliieh enabled their 
l>(*aten fore(‘s to witlidraw l)(‘yond the river 
lioldurka, though not without heavy losses in 
guns and prisoners. Only tho soutli-eastern 
part of the for(‘st, on tlie line of the lleiglits 
24(» and 219, rtanained in the Jiands of the 
eiaiuy. 

On the other flank, la'ar Hatkoff, when' the 
\’allc'y of the Sestratyn is \ ('ry narr<nv, the fii'st 
step the crossing -did not j>r(^si*nt any si'rions 
tliflieult i('s, but- tin* furtlar a-dvanc<^ was exctM'd- 
ingly slow work; th<‘ country round was 
dominated by the h(^a\y Austrian battf'ries on 
the Makul ni. 

Ifi tht^ ceiilro the Hussia-n infantry opened 
iit the early mor»iing an attack againsi tla* 
()[>ariptse front, ddie town of Ha.<l/.i vilotl and 
the surrounding fort'sls on tla* llus.^ian side 
offen'd th(5 attacking troops favourable con- 
♦ “ La-.«)vn " iiiouM^ tho ** villngo in tlio t'or(‘>(.” 


ditions for approaching the river. Here, 
however, they liad to face most serious difii 
culties. On the northern side, in front of 
8hniroff and KlekotofT, the marshes are too 
widi' to b(* crossed ; and in tlje more favourable 
sector in the south almf>st the entire front is 
takcai up by the village of Opariptse, which 
had been strongly fortified by the enemy 
(Opariptse, and the villagt' of Berlin on tlio 
lh)Idurka north of Jhody, wt're originally 
(h'rmaii settlements, and are not clustered 
villagiw of tlio Slav type, but are laid out as a 
single long stn'ot of substantial, well-built 
luuiK'st t‘ads. ()pari[)tse is about rnih' and a 
half long.) 

One Bussian alt nek against Opariptse fol- 
lowed th(' other ; man\' of them broln* down 
under tlie intetjs<* fir(‘ of tlie (‘lU'iny's aitillerv 
and machine guns. \\'hen(*\cr our Alli(*s sik*- 
(^e(‘d('d in gaining a foothold on the Austrian 
siile, the enemy, with a total disregard of 
losses, delivered de*spe*rate‘ ee)imter-attacks. 
Many of the' })e*si troops ol (Je neral von Ihx'hm- 
Knnolli's army we're* engage el — Magyar, X’ic'ii- 



THE DESERTED BATTLEFIELD. 

Austrian trenches and du^-outs captured by the Russians during the great advance* 
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FOR CONSPICUOUS BKAVKRV. 
(jQssiick troops quartered in the late Austrian 
(Custom House, Itskani, Hukovina. The Cossack 
on the left was thrice decorated for bravery. 
Smaller picture: Russian soldiers receiving the 
Cross of St. George <»n the battlefield. 

nose, Bosnian and Gali<‘ian regiments fonght 
ill tho battle for Brody. 0])ariptse was not 
taken until the sixth Russian attack. Yet 
oven this success was no luoni than a first 
step : our Allies liad merely obtained a safe 
crossing of tho Sostratyii. Bven now they 
stood only at tlio foot of the hills which extend 
from Klekotoff to Height 238, and which 
formed the main Austrian lino of defence. 

But at this stages help came from the division 
which had crossed the Slomn ka, at I.oslinioff, 
and liad Ix'on working its way thnnigh tlie 
Korest Gaydzisko. Advancing st(*p by step, 
tlioy emergotl from the forest and eaj)tured 
the village of Shniroff. On the morning of 
July 27 the Austrian lino of defence followed 
the Boldurka as far as the village* of Bielavtst*. ; 
from her<? it extend(*d through the forj*st of 
Volanik to Klekotoff ; from Klekotoff, along 
the range of hills facing Opariptse to Height 
238, and th<^ forest on both sides of the Brody- 
Hadziviloff rotul and railway. The Russian 
infantry confinued on July 27 its attacks 
against the positions above Opariptse, the 
enemy counter-attacking immediately when- 
evt*r any gain was effected. At 5 p.rn. our 
Allies had captured the main positions south 


of Jvlekolofl’. Still tlie Austrians lid not give 
up the gaiiu* for lost. One of the I.est, JVhigyar 
regiments was ordered to count er-att aek. 
Jhit wliilst this movc^rnent was de\ (‘Joping, all 
of a sudden J^ussian trf)0[)s a])p<^ared on 1 In- 
left flank and in tlie rf*ar of Dk* attacking 
Magyars. Our Allies had fon.*ed their way 
through the Forest Volanik. The JCckotolf 
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APTRK CZBRNOVrrZ. 

hire engines iroin the Railway Station, Cz.ernovitz, being conveyed across the Rumanian frontier. 


positions \V(*r<* lost to fho oiiomy. About- iho 
sn iiK^ tinm tlic Kussian t'orci's boj^an to (•nu‘r^.(‘ 
from tho fon'st n«*a,r tin' village' of (hiyo 
1 )yt kovi<*tsUi(‘. 'riu'so two inoN oinoiits decidt <l 
tho battlr for Ib’ody. Tliron^liout tlio ni^lit 
rc'ar^^uard a.ct ions won* still contiinud by tlio 
(‘iK'iny on the lioiglits and in tlio for<*s(s ard 
villap’s north of tlu‘ town. On July 28, aU 
(i.JO ii.ni., our Allios (‘uten'd Jh’ody for tlii^ thir<l 
tinu' during tho W'ar, aiftor ailniost a your of 
Austrian ooeu^uit ion.* “ I’lio ])lau f<n’ (U»iH'raI 
Sakharoff’s offonsivr against ]3rody,” wroto 
tho sj) 0 (*ial roiTOspondont- of The Times, IVIr. 
W’ashburn, uudor data of July 28, '‘was laid 
out on a soIuhIuIo. 1 Jiavo wa-tchc d every 
pliaso c)f it, and it has moved without a single 
liiteh, and J3rody has been taken witlun 24 
hours of the exaet time planned by the General 
when ho began the movement two weeks ago. 
1 think that this re])rt'sents one oi the most 
r(‘ma.rkable aehievements of the war, for even 

* liiissinti rm alry »'nt<'iV(l Hrody h>r th« first tiint» on 
August It, IDlt, but laid to \vi‘h<triiw on August IS. 
'I'wo days Iat<‘r our Allios iv-onlorod tho (own, and 
roinaiiuMl tht'ro until SopttMubor 2. 10 lo. From Sep- 
toinbor, 10 la, till June, lOlti, tho lioad(|uartors of tho 
Sc*oo ul Aus>tro-lTun>»arian Army undor CJoncral von 
Boohm-Knnolli wero at Hrodv. 


the (*lever Gt'rmans hav(‘ never lu'en abh' to 
keep tlioir movements u]) to sejie iuk' timt'.’* 

During the tlin-e days of hglitiug for ]3rod\ 
(July 25 28), Gt‘iieral Sakharoff’s troops took 
prisoners 210 ofliec‘rs tind I.‘b5(i0 soldiers, 
besides capturing a gn^ti.t, {imount of arms and 
ammunition, d’ht' total of their captures sinee 
July Iti amounted now' to 040 oOieers, .40,1.52 
men, 40 guns (17 of hea\’y calibre), and an 
tMiormous amount, of other bot>ty. 

With the fall of Hrody opens the last stage 
of (deneral SakharofFs offensive. On a front 
of about 50 juiles his army was faring the 
Krasno-Zloehoff-Tarnopol line, the bestJjiiilt 
railway in Rastern Galicia, and the most im- 
portant line of commnnication in tho rear ot 
Count Bothmer’s Army. A distance varying 
from about 10 miles in tlie region of Zalostso to 
about 20 miles round Brody intervened betw een 
that railway and tlie Kussian troops. To 
break tlirougli along the Brody-Krasne railw ay 
w'oidd have proved a practically impo.^sible 
task. Hardly any roads lead across the wide 
marshes and through the forests which extend 
round the liead-watt'rs of the Bug and Styr. 
Moving along the railway from Brody to 
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Kraane, one passes in the lirst 12 miles hamlets, 
woods, and fields bearing these names : “ Near 
the ponds,” “ on the islands,” “ in the* mod,” 
“in the hollows,” “behind the swamp," 
“ b<^hind the miid,” “ the great island," “the old 
|X>nd,” “ next to tlu^ swamp.” No wonder, then, 
that the road avoids that district, and runs 
further east ])ast Sukhodoly (“ dry valley ”) and 
Podhortse (“next to the moirntain”). This, the 
only first-class high-road rmining from tlw 
frontier of Volhynia and (hdicia to tlu* Krasni' 
'J'arnopol railway namely, from Hrody to 
Zlochoff keeps to tiu' north -west(‘rn side cf 
the ridge which forms the watershed between 
the Bug, tiu' Styr, and the Sen^th /.c., Ix't w«‘en 
the basins of the \'istnla., tlu* l)ni('])er. and the 
Dniester. The road from J^rody, which encir 
cles that ridge from the east, has its terminus 
at Picniaki. These two roads were the only 
linos of communication at the <Jisposal of 
(Jeneral Sakharoffs forces iii tiu'ir ad\an<‘e 
against the left Hank of Count B(»thiner's 
Army. 

Still, evM^n these n^ads eoukl bo used only 
to a very limit imI i‘xt«Mit. In tlu‘ triangh* 
Brody - Krasn(‘ - 'rarnopol all the numc'rous 
marshy rivers flow north-west and south- 
i3tist — i.e., ])arall(‘l to th<^ Brody-Tarnopol 
side of tlui triangle, a-nd all tlu^ ridges (ex<*ept 
the irregular lu‘ights of the w at (‘I'slK'd) follow 
the same direction. An attack, <'utting this 
seriivs of strong <h'fensiv(‘ lin(‘s at right angloF, 
Wiis pertV'ctly unthinkable. 1 h‘ne(' (h'lu'ral 
vSakharoff had to adopt a. diffenMit plan. 
Prom Brody h<» moved his army ac*ross 
the iK'ights round the watersheil on to 
the ]V)dkaini<'n- Pi(‘niaki line (and also for 
about two or three miles south-w<-st of 
Pieniaki), whilst in the direction of tin* Kraane 
'raniopol railway Ik* ad\’anced fuily as joueli as 
was netressary to cover the flank of tin* forces 
on tlu^ Pieniaki-i^)dkamien front. The f(»rc('s 
on that front stood with their /tank' to Iftr 
Krasne-Tarnopol railwaip but as this railwa\ 
cuUt the upj)er valleys of th(^ Stryf>a and S<*n*th 
and their confluents, a movement d<nvn these 
valleys W’as bound, if successful, tf) strike 
at the railw'ay in the of Count l^otliiiKT’s 

positions, which faced Tarnopol on the Voro 
biyovka-OIadki line. 

General Sakharoff’s .strategy s<*ems to have* 
taken the Austro-German comm uiflc*rs by 
surprise. They ha<l withstood for many 
months attacks from the north-east, on the. 
Zalo.st.se -Novo Alexiniots line. Tlioy rlid not 


expect an ofTensive moving parallel to their 
basic line.s. Kspecially unlik(*Iy <li<l Hu<*h a 
movement appear in view of the obstacles which 
it had to encount(*r on tin* Nush(*he-Zago/.h<* 
Iront. A tnmsver.sal de|^ressinn cutting the 
lines of the ridgt's and streams marks then* tlu* 
border line between tlu* wood<*d district of 
Brody and tlu* niort* opt'u country round 
Tarnopol. The hollows in that depression form 
a string of small lakes; tlu*st^ an* as the base 
of a tri<leut, of which tlu* thn'i* arms are the 
Sendli on the l(*ft, the (h-abc'rka in tlu* centn*, 
and tlu* St‘retets ni\ tlu* i*ight. 'Three stn'ams 
unilt* in the lake of Hatyshehe, and from here 
flow as tlu^ ]tiv(*r S(‘reth in a sout h-east(‘rly 
direction, through tlu* lakes of Zaloststi, past 
tlla<lki towards Tarno|)ol. 

On August 4 (Jeneral Sakhai’olT optau'd his 
offe'nsi\(‘ against tlu^ Nushehe-Zago/he front, 
h’ollow'ing tlui (Jrab(‘rka. fi*om I’ieniaki tlu* 
Russians advanei'd against tlu* \ illage Zvi/.hyn. 
'Tlu* Austrians olTereil absolut<*ly lespei’ati^ 
rc'sistaiua* on gri'ound on which, had it; be(‘n 
properly fortilit*»l and h(*ld, ])robably any attacks 
might; Juivi* b(*en r(*sis(rd. Our Allies, however, 
did not leav(* th<*m the tinu* to n*pa.ir tlu*ir 
mistak(*s. 'Tlu'ir advaiua* was most impetJious ; 
by the night of August o tiu'y had ea,rri»*d in 
baycaiet charge's tlu* \ illjige*s of Z\'i/.h\'n, 
l\T(*/.hdygorv, Rafyshehe, (JnielaA'a and ('h\’s(o- 
pady, >\hilst an<4lu'r' Russian fe»ree bi*ok»* 
threaigh from tlu* <‘ast<‘rn tiaikiv ne*ross the* 
Zalostse* liiu*. 'Tlu* \ie1or\' was (h'eisixi*. 
.Mthough the* (Je*i*mans wen* ne)w threkwing 
in re*infore'e*me*nts in gre*al numf>e*is, IIu'n 
e*e>ulel nu‘re*ly elolay, but ne‘ve*r ine)re* rexe^rse*, 
the* inove*?ne*nt . On Augiisl (i euii* .Allies 
e)c*eu|)ie*e I the* \’illage*s e>f Re*nie>rf and 'Treksl 
sianie'ts \'ie*Iki. 'Tlu^ nunibe*r e)f prisekiu'rs 
<*a[»t«u*ed by the* Itussians in the* thre*e^ elays ikf 
tightiikg, .August 4 h, by itse*lf give*s an ieleai (4‘ 
the* si/.e* and suee*e*ss e)f tlu>se* eip(*ratioiis : tlu*y 
e*aptun*el Ihh ofliee*rs aiul K,4 1 nu*n. 

ddu'ir aelvaneci ee>ntiniuul past Ni4e;rpintse% 
Nosovtse? and Verl(4ka. On August 10 they 
rc*aelu‘el the* outskirts of tluk village! of Ne!ste}- 
re)vtse*, e)nly abekut fe)ur inilevs ne>rth-we!st of the* 
( Jlaelki-Ve)re)biye)vka line*. 'The* nortlua'u (‘iiel 
f>f Count Be)thnie*r's peksitieuis on the! Se*reth- 
Strypa fre.^nt was ekutflankeiel aiuI ewn^n turned. 
'The^ e‘le*v<‘nth liour hael struck feu* the! reitr<*at 
e)f his army e!spe*e*ieil]y as seaith e>f tluj J)nie*ste*r 
G('iu!ral Ju'chitsky was threat e-ning to cut e)ff 
his line* of e*e)mmunieat ie)n along the! 4’rans- 
vensal Railway. 
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TUP. AUSTRIAN RRTREAT: RKLICS ON THE HATTl.RFIELO. 


Hy Juno tho Ninth I'inssion Aiin\' undor 
Oonoml L(H;}utsky had pnuti<‘ully ooin[)l(‘to(l 
tho conquost of tho Hukovina. In tlio wt'st it 
had alrf^ady <*r<»ssod the (Jalioiaii front ior, on 
tho hordor of d’rausylNjinia it liad ad\Miic'od 
vv^ithin short distanoo of tlio main passos. It 
\v»i.s not, ho\v<^vor, tho <_)o(*upatit)n of the 
Ihikovina itself, hut its further ooiisoi] nonces, 
which w(iro of tho jj^reatost account from tho 
strato^ic point of view. 'J'ho JSukovinian 
border is th<* most open an<l most vuhH*rH))le 
frontier of Kumania Most of tlio Hukovina 
forms not merely lingiii'-t ieally, hut also ^eo- 
^raphi(*ally, an integral part of Rumania. In 
tlie Hukovinian mountains lie the .sources of 
th<^ thre<^ most imf)ortant ri\ers (;f IMoldavia, 
tho Sertdli, the Aloldava, and tho ISystrytsa. 
Their valleys are so many gates opening to the 
south ; important roads and railways lead along 
thes(' rivf'rs into Humania. Of all the helli- 
g('r(*nt State's, Rumania., if she intervene*!, 
would have in proportion to lu'r size and 
popuhition hy fi\r the l*)ng*‘st front it'i*. TTeneo 
it was of eonsid**rahlo imp*>rtanee to her that 
t h<> gat*\s int*^ Molda\'ia slu^uld he secured 
hofor<3 sh«> enter(5d lh<* war. Mor<**>ver, tho 
Russian advance into the (Airpathian pa..s.se.s 
on tho north-eastern frontier of Hungary 


was e*>rtain to a.ssisl Ju'r <'onsid*'ra.hly in Ucr 
main task in t!u‘> W'ai* tlH‘ lilx'ration of 
"Transylvania. 

Kxaetly those factors which inad*‘ th*» 
slratc^gic import ane*' of the Hukovina foi* 
Humania d«'})ri\<d it of strat*'gie value with 
r*‘gard to the CJalieian tlu'atr*' of war. The face* 
of the Hukovina is turn<*d to th*3 south-wi^st. 
Jts lait of r*)ads and railways in no way inter* 
venes between those of (ialicia and Hungary ; 
if can }>e rut tiff without any' appr*?ciabl*‘ 
loss to tlie systems of <*ommunications of the 
two neigh])Ouring e*)untries. In thi? sjjring of 
1915 the Russians had oceupitxl most ot (hilieia 
and had been crossing tli*' Carpathians without 
holding the Hukovina or ov'on Kolomea.’*' 
Could tlie Austro-Hungarian armies Jiav*^ 
sto])pe<l the Russian advance on tho line 
Chortoviets - Gvozd/iets - Zablot*^tT - Pistyn, the 
mere loss of tho Hukovina would have had no 
si'rious direct influene** on tla^ position on the 
Galician front. All tlu' points and lines of 

* For tho Hussians, however, tho of tlio Nov'osio- 
litsa-l’-Acrnovitz-Kolomea, line in Junnary*Fohruary. 
lyi/i, meant more than, tinder nonnul (.•iroiiinstancca, it 
would have implied to tho An>itrians. It cut thoir direct 
connexion with Hessarabia and Southern Russia. 'That 
is why they tried hard to re<*over it in May and June of 
the .sumo year. 
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< 5 onsiderabIe strategic value in south -etvstern 
Galicia lie to the west of Kolomea. They may 
be grouped under foiU’ headings : 

1. The Dniester Crossings.' -Tlie riv(*r can 
be crossed most easily between Haliteh and 
J»Jizhnioff. Its banks are free from marshes such 
as surround its upper course above Haliteh, 
and do not form as yet a deej), winding canon 
as below Nizhnioff. Two railways and three 
roads cross the Dniester within tlie 20 miles 
between these tw o towms. Thr side w hieli liolds 
these crossings can establish a much more 
effective cooperation between its armi(‘S on the 
two banks ol tho Dniesicr than is possible for 
its opponents. 

2. The Transversal Rail wag . — There are two 

big tiunk railways crossing Galicia oast and 
west : tho Craeow -Przemysl-Lvoff-Tarnopol- 

Volotehysk line in the north, and th(‘ Kliabovka- 
Yaslo-Sanok-Sainbor - Stanislavoff - Butehateh - 
Husiatyn line at the foot of the Garpathians. 
This latter, called the Transv<‘rsal Railway, 
formed for the Austro-German forces in b^asterii 
Galicia one of their main line's of communication 
with the west. In the summer of BHti the ])art 
of it most directly (exposed to a flank attn<*k by 
General Lechitsky’s force's w as the StanislavolT- 
Tysmienil sa-!N izhnioff sect or. 


3. The StanislavojJ-Dvlatgn’Marmaros Sziget 
Raihrag is tho only line whicii connected the 
East Galician theatre of war with Transylvania. 
Tho next raihvay across tlie Carpathians, (he 
jA’off'Stryj-Miinkacs line, runs tiO miles farther 
W(*st. It is (obvious ht'>w’ great was llu’i imf)ort- 
aiK’e of tho Stanislavoff-iMarmaros S/iget lin«‘ 
for the Austro-Gerniaii armies in East (Jalicia 
with a view' to sup[)lios, ami also lor tho 
general coordination of military operations in 
(hilicia and 'rransybafiia,. 

4. Tlic Yahlon ifsd and the Ranfgr trasses. 
opening into 'fransylvimia. 

At almost iMpial dislaiu*es (about 30 miles) 
from the Vablonitsa Pass, from Stanislavoff and 
from Nizhnioff lies the town of Kolomea. '^l ho 
“strategic zone” of sout,h-t‘as(('rn (lalicia 
extends west of Kolona'a, the nearest ))oint of 
it being D(‘la(yn, a. station on 1h(‘ Stanislavofl- 
Mapnaros Szig('( railway. Bofli these towns — 
Kolomea and I )(‘la.t\’n- li(' in the IViiHi valley, 
and th<' dis(aii<‘e ln'tween them is about 20 
miles. Kolomea, th»' junction of six railways 
(two of (h(‘m a.re local liiu'S h'ading to the oil 
district of J*('eheni/.h\ n) and of six high roads, 
is the natural ba,s(‘ for opt*rations against the 
“ zoni' ” to thi‘ west, of it. After (aaieral 
Bcchitsky’s Army had eapturerl (V.ernovitz 



WITH GENERAL SAKHAROFF’S ARMY. 

German prisoner. colleo»in« their wounded end placing them in a Russian ambulance cart. 
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and tf(H‘uri‘d its lal'i think in liio (Carpathians 
Hi^ainst a count ('r-f>riVnsivo from Transylvania, 
Kolomca l)(’(*ainc ifcj iinnu'diatc object ivo. 

A fortnight had passed since the dt'fc'at on 
I’ne ih'i’do I lorodysliclie and tlie capture of 
Sniatyn (June l.'l). Tlie attention of tlie 
Russian forci's liaving been talo'n iiji by the 
foiving of th<* Truth near ( V.ernowitz andl^y tlu* 
coiHpiest of tlie Rukovina, the enemy trotJps 
which had iiitlidrawn to tlu' west had had time 
tt» take up new positions. Their lines t*asi of 
Kolomea now’ stretched from near >Jiezviska 
<ui the Dniester, up the River ( Jiortoviets to tlie 
district of (R’ozdziets, then down tlie Cherniava 
to ZablotoUt on the l*ruth, and from there 
towards Tistyn in the (^irpathians. On June 28 
Oenc'ral Leehitsky’s army opened a general 
tifl'ensivo practieally against the entire front, 
whilst a regiment of. Cossacks, having swum 


across tlie Dniester near Snovidoff, i‘in('rgcd in 
the r<‘ar of the Austrian jiositions on th«‘ 
(Chortoviets. The attack of June 28 was a 
most striking case of a can‘fully coordinated 
plan, carried out witli 4*\tra.ordinary vigour. 
Refon* tht' impact of tin* blow’ th(‘ Austrian lines 
simply collapsed ; they broke in and crumbled 
lik(‘ an (‘inpty slu‘11. liy 7 p.m. tlie captures 
madi‘ by (mr Allies amount (‘d to 221 (►thc(‘rs and 
10,2S.')nu'n ; iu‘ar ( Iv’ozd/iids a Trans-Amur ri‘gi- 
menl. succeeded in taking a batt(‘ry of four 
(l-inch guns, with their ofluers, gunners, horsc's 
and ammunition. On the next day tlu' Russians 
(Uitered Ivolomea , the panic-strif*k(‘n Austrians 
(huh nnabh' to offi'r any furthc'r si‘rioiis resist- 
ince. 'Pht'y <liti not evcai find tim(‘ to blow u[) 
the railway station and its sidings. Hy July 2 
(ho Russians w(*re able to reo])en it for traflic. 
'The town of Kolomea suffen'd hardly any 
damage, as no serious light ing occurred within 
its area. Only on its eastern outskirts some 
five or six houses suffered from lire. Rut of the 
normal population of Kolomea, which in peace 
tinu* exccedid 40,000, hardly 10,000 had hcen 
left aftt*r the Austrian evacuation. 

The* furth(*r Russian advance to tin* west 
proceedi’d both north and soutli of Kolomea. 
All ad\ ance due w c^st by tlu* dir(.‘ct road leading 
through tlie Truth valley to D(‘latyn was 
impracticable. Several strong def<*nsive lines 
across it bad bc*(*n prc'pared by the enemy, 
and it would not liave been possilile to force 
them as long as the hills and mountains south 
of the road remaiiud in lii.s hands as from 
those heights his artillery was able to direct 
a flanking fire against trooi3s advancing from 
Kolomea against the west. The attempt to 
reach the Stanislavoff-Maniiaros Sziget rail- 
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way had, therefore, to be niadi in a 
south-westerly direction, across tlie wooded 
mountains. 

Meantime, llie right wing of (ieneral Loehit- 
sky's army and the adjoining troops of (h'lieral 
Sheherbaeheff were pressing forward along 
both banks of the Dniester. Having broken 
through the Niezviska lines, flaw t'ntered the 
town of Obertyn on .June 21>. On the next day 
one of the most extraortlinary l)att.los t)f the 
war developed next to the Kiezviska-Tluniateh 
road, east of Yeziezhany. The Austrians wt're 
liolding there a strong line of trenches covt'rt d 
by tlie usual barrier of barbed wire entangle- 
ments. Without waiting for any artillery pre- 
paration, a brigade of Circassian cavalry 
opent'd a charge against thc' ('lu iny lines. 
sight was grand, though terrifying,'' is the 
aeeount given by a nori-conibatant. eye-witness. 
“ With .t ruly Circassian daring, the eavalryincn 
ittaeked the trt*nches, carrying sabre and lance 
in their hanils, and the short kindzhal (Cir- 
<-assijin daggc'r) in their teeth. As soon as the 
rid(*rs appeared in the valley lli<' macJiine-guns 
startc'd th(‘ir horribk^ work. Confusion o<*cijrr<*d 
in the front rank, wild cri<‘s of nuai and the 

neighing of woundt'il Jiors<'s mixed with the 
rattling of inachin(‘-guns a.nd th(‘ cracking of 
rifh's. hh’(‘n more awful w'a.s tJa* sight f>f tlu^ 
riders w ho pc‘rish(‘d in tlii‘ wire* entanglements. 
Still, with a. wild cont('nij)t of d(‘ath, tlie Cir- 
ca.ssians started eutt ing th(' wir(‘. Many perislu'd, 
but the roiwl was open for the surviving 
sjpiadroiis. A fresli charge* followed, and a n*a.l 
massacre starteel in the trenches. "J’lie Cir- 
cassians worked with sabres and ktn<Jzlt(fl.s . . 
Wdioever from among tin* Austrians was able tu 
e.s(!ap(*, fled in ti*rror. On ,lune ,‘JO, at noon, the 
Circassian troops ente*n*d Veziezliany. In 
<*orifnrmane(* with the* Austrian ret n-at soutli 
of the I^niester, t he army of ( Vauit Hotlina'i*, on 
the U ft hank of the river, had also to witlulraw 
>(‘ve*ra.l miles to the wt*st, on to the* Koropiets 
line*, thus bending back still fartlu*!* its right 
wing. In this re^rciit, in tlie lirst ela\s of duly, 
tlu^y suffered severe lossc's at the* Jiands of tfie 
pursuing Russian troo])s. es])(*ciall\ in the* 
elistrict rejund .Monast(*zhyslia. 

Had tlie Russians been able to push forwani 
aiHitJier 10 miles to the west, and laid th(*y 
succeeded in cajituring the Dni(*st(*r ero.ssings, 
Hothmer's position in the centre would have 
become untenable. Tlieir advance bad, tliere- 
fore, to be .stopped by the Aiistro-( Jerman 
armies on the Thiinatch line, or a gen(*ral 
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retreat in Kast Calieia would liavo boeomo 
tor them una\'oi(lable. Aft(*r (Jent'ral \'on 
-Cflanzer- Halt in’s army bad bi'(*n brokt'n \ij> in 
tlie Rnkovina, its main body withdrew' into the* 
Carpathians. Thai part, however, which had 
I'tieeted its retreat on to StanislavoJf was linked 
np with the “(h'rmaii Army of tin* South.'’ 
Count Ihdhiner's line was thus extendi d to the* 
south, aiul hi* was put- iii charge of tla* dcfi'iu’es 
of the 13niester crossings. Towards tlu* end of 
. I line he reei’ived eonsidt rablc reinfori'cinents, 
consisting mainly of fresJi 1 Russian divisions. 
On July 2 he o[)ened his eouiiter-ofTensivi* along 
the southern hank of the Dniester. Aftir a 
violent bayoni*!. light in tlu* villagi* of ^’czicz- 
hany, our Alli»*s had to witlulraw hefon* the 
su])erior for(*es of tlu* t*iiemy. Si ill, in spiti* of 
tlu> most desp(‘rate attacks, the ( Jermans di<l 
not succeed in ri‘aeliing tlu* JS’ic'zviska Ohertyn 
line, and had linally to setth* ilown on 
the ^Vziezluiny-Khetsimii'zh/hukolT front . 
“During these halths,” wrote llu* Komaii 
< 'atholic curate of \'ezi('/,haMy, aliout I Ju* middle 
of July, Ihlf), “ 12 I'iviliaii inhabitants of my 
villagt* wen* killed and 20 wounded. In tlu* 
ne‘ighbe)uring village* e)f Issakeiff nuu’e* tJuin 100 
jH‘e)])le‘ are* said to liave^ pe*rislie'd. On .July 0 
the* (h*rmans e)r(le*re'd tlie* e*omplf*te* e‘vae*uation 
of my ])arisli eai ae'couiit e»f tlu* a.rtille‘ry <lue*l 
which was pro(‘e‘eding, and which de‘s(re)ye’d pent 
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A novel form of Russian stretcher. Smaller picture: 

War-worn Austrian prisoners* 

heroic counter-attacks south of the Dniester,’* 
wrote the military correspondent of the 
Frankfurter Zeitung under date of July 0, 
“ are preventing further cnvelojaiient.” Dut 
the Austrians west of Koloinea luivo again 
“ proved unable to make a stand.** And 
then ho winds up his remarks in this ])athctie, 
desperate plea : “ But in the inttT(*sts of th<i 


whole front it is necessary that the Austrians 


of our villagi'. About 1,500 peoplt* had t o leave 
tlieir lionu'stcads. 

“ On tlie way to 'riumatch, wliere we were 
ordt^red to go, I saw many dead men and 
horses lying unburiod in the fields, poisoning 
tlie air. Between Yezie/.liany and Zliyvachofl 
— i.e., bet\\et‘n the opposing lines of trcnehc'.'- — 
they are lying to tlio present day. 

“ I found "riumatch deserted bj most of 
t he town ini habitant s, but filled wit h })easants 
wlio had bt'en evacuated from the neighbouring 
villages. These peoj)le do not want to go 
any farther, but wish to weather here the 
storm and return to their farms.” 

For the time being (\)unt Bothmer had saved 
his right flank from complete outflanking. 
“The (Jerman troops which deliveretl repeated 


should stand fast in that district. For even 
the most heroic valour of our troops cannot 
realize its aim if the adjoining ])ositions are 
not maintained ” 

Yet, however keen the Austrians must 
have been to satisfy their irate allies, they 
v ere unable to withstand the Russian offensive. 
On Juno 30 the Russians entered Tistyn, 
about 12 miles due south of Kolomea, and, 
on the same day, pushed forward against 
J^erezoff, some six miles farther in a wost- 
north-western direct if>n. Continuing tluur 
advance through the mountains they reaehe<i 
on July 3 Rotok Charny, only six mile.s east 
of the Delatyn-Marmaros Sziget railway. 
On the following day they cut tho railway 
in the district of Mikulitchin, due west of 
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Hinl 10 mites s< >utli of J)elat\n. 
Para]l<*l witli ttiis mo\einriii, aiiotlua- ailvanet* 
across the hills was carried out from Kolomca 
against. I*tK‘li(*nizliyn. Supported liy soiia* 
excelloiit artillery work, the rvussijm infantry 
forc‘<»(l its way into that town, about sc\ cn 
mik^s w(*st of Jvokimea, on the \ ery saint' day 
on which the movement had lietai started. 
'ldi(‘ Austrians in their rtdrt*at wt'it' not e\t‘n 
abit* to destroy the bridji^t's at I N*cht‘nizhvn. 
'TIh' ch'arin^j: ‘h' the mountains soutli of tin* 
Kolom *a-l)(*latyn road tif <‘nem>' forces taiabit'd 
our Allit's to c.Oect tbt'ii’ advantu' also alon^ that 
luiin Jii<rbway. On .Inly t tliey cjurit'd at 
the point of th(‘ bayoiud the Austrian positions 
m tilt' \ illa.;i:<‘ <>1 Sa.tl/,a.\'ka (mon^ than half tli(‘ 
tlisla'ict' to Dt'latyn). Kinally, on duly !», 
the Ik'trograd ollit'ial ri'port was abk^ to 
announci' the capture of I)(‘Ial\n ils<'lf, which 
had beiMi ('fft'ctt'd on the pre\ ions da\' by th<‘ 
a-my of (h'lieral Lechitsky. One of th<‘ 
III tin objt'ctivt's of iiis offensive, tlit* cutting 
of th(' railway' wliich comit'cts blast (udicia 
with d’i'ajis\'l vania had thus bet'ii attaint'd, 
and tilt' st'cond sta^t* of tht' atKanct' of the 
Ninth Kussian Army had reachetl it s \ ict orious 
conclusion. In \ it'w of t ht' slowt'i' (k‘\'elopni'‘nt 


tlu' uoi’t h no tui'tlu'i* atb ance was now 
intt'iidt'd b^' Ibi^sian I b‘ad< ] ua rt t'i's ^outh of 
tht' l)nii"^ter. In thi'ir t'\<'nmjj: ('omnitni hint 
ol duly 11 th»‘\' ])ul)lishcd a. suimnar\' t»f tin* 
capturt's matk' thirin^ tht' st'cond sta^t' o,- 
tk'iit'ral t.t'cliit sk\ 's ttlTtMisixo /.r.. sint-o iln* 
ctaitjut'st ot tht' lhiko\'ina had bt'cn ct>inpleted. 
“ Acctirdin^t tt) tlu' retkonin^ matk' In tht' 
army of ( leucral T.t'chitsk\, in the fx'iiod 
frtwu .luni' 'JA to dul\ 7 it took jtrisont'rs 
(»7 1 ohict'rs anti .‘>tkS7."> lut'i), anti capturt'tl 
IS trims. It)0 ma.chint‘-y uns, anti It caissons t)f 
anummit it)n.” 

ddu' hia\ \ |•alns anti flt>t)ils wliich occurrt'd 
in tht' Dnit'stcr i*t'^it»n about Iht' mitkllt* t)f 
dul\' rt'utk'rt'tl tht' lull in mililar\ t>[)t'ia 
tanis in that tlistrict Itinircr than hatl bt'oii 
intt'iitlt'd. d'ht' J)nitstt‘r hatl risen nearl\ 
lt> It, anti tht' brulh nawt' than ll> ft. d’ht' 
plain staith til Staniskn t>lf, which, on a witith 
of ahiMit IS milt's is traveist'il b\' stunt' I I ri\fr^ 
anti strt'am-, ^^as bectim n<.r impassabk'. “ d’ht' 
t»\t'rtlt)w t»t the Onicstrr ctuitinucs." was the 
I N't rt)«irat 1 rtptut t>f »lul\’ 20, “thi' \alk'\s 
siiuatt'tl in tin* nt‘ij 4 hbt>urht)t>( 1 art* llt>t> loti 
thrtui^h tht' ri\ ult‘ts t>\ t*r(ltn\ m^ tlicir banks, 
d'he sktpt's t)f tht' lu'iijjhts ai*t' so slippery as in 
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GHNIUiAL KiaJJU<. 

Holding an impcirtant cominand in (lencral 
I cchitsky’s Army. 

hr almost imrlimhjil)lr. At many points tlir 
l)/if|j^r-4 lia\*‘ hrrn wjisIkmI assay." C)?ily in thr 
hi^li mountains, round "rartarofT and \ (»i*okhta 
and in tlu* rr^ions of tla* luaghts of tlu‘ .Magma 
aial Capul, ss<‘rr om* .\llirs ahk* t<> continur 
r\t(‘nding Ihrii’ positions tossar<ls tlu‘ 'rrans\l- 
sanian hordta'. 

In thr lii’st da\sof August I’rrsli tighting ssa^ 
i-(‘portrd nort h-ss'(‘sl of Kolomra, and also 
no: th of tlir Dnirstrr, ss h(‘i*r our .\Ilirs sur- 
rcM'drd in gaining a. foothold on thr svrstri’n 
l)ank of tia* Koropirts, ()n .August 7, aftrr a 
month's intrrval, (Irnrral Lrrhitsks rrsuin mI 
liis olTrnsi\ r, ss hirh noss rnt<M-(‘d on its tliird 
stagt‘. 'Tlir first attack ssas rari’ird out I’ound 
'I'lumUrli, on a front of ahout Ki milrs. 'Ida' 
“ lu'roir salour " of th»' (iri'inan troo[>s did not 
jirosr in tliis ra'-.r murh dit'frrrnt from tla* 
“ inahiiit s to rt'^ist as<-ril)t‘tl hy thrni to t hrir 
allirs. On tlir samr da\' on ss hirh th«‘ offm- 
sis t' ssas hrgun tiu' Kussians hrokr through 
llu' (o'l'uian front and rapturrd 'riumatt'h. 
On thr nrxt day tlu' mosrmrnt t'xti'iidi'd into 
a ronrrntrir ads anrt' from thr cast and south 
against St mislas tiff ; at ti p m. om* .Allit*'. 
rnti'i’rd t lu' tossu of ks sniirnitsa, ss hilst fai*thrr 
north, round \i/hniol’f. tiu'S' ranturt'il thr right 
hank of tlir Dnit'strr. On thr la'xt tla\- also 
thr northrni hank ssas rrarhrd in that <lis- 


trict by thr Russian troops (of (Iria'ral 
ShrhrrharlK'trs Army ), ss hirh hy a \ igorous 
atta<*k against thr Vrlrsnififf-Koropirts lint; 
had forrrd tlu'ir svay across thr Kist'r Koro- 
piots. Thus thr first Dnit'stia* crossing had 
falkai into t h(' liands of our Allirs. On August 11 
tlu'v ra})tur(‘d thr railssay station of Jxhryplin, 
thr junction of tlir three railssays svJiich 
approacii St anislas off from thr .south and cast 
(thr Transyls anian line, tIu' < '/rrnos it/.-KoIoiia'a. 
railsvay, and thr rasti'rn si'ctor of th(' Trans- 
\ rrsal railsvay). On tlu' sanu' night thr 
Austrian Army Oomncind rsaruatt'd Stanis- 
lav'off. On till*, iirxt day our Allirs rntrrrd thr 
tosvn for thr third timr during tlu* svar. 

Count Hothmi'i- could nosv no longer delay 
his rrtrc'at. Jn thr north (Ji'urral Sakharoff 
ssa.s rapidly approaching tIu' hs'of’f-Tarnopol 
railsvay, aial turning his jiositions on thr 
( !la.dki-\’orohiyo\ ka, front; in tlu' south his 
ri'trc'at hy thr Transsirsal line and his ron- 
nrxion ssith Transylvania svrrt' cut hy (a'liria 
LiM'hitsky, whilst tlu' troo[)s of (irncaal 
Shclu'rhaclu'ff ss rrr t urning his flank on thr k'ft 
hank of t lu' I )nii'st I'l*. Hy August Itl t hry 
had <*apturrd Alonasti'/.hy.'-ka aiul rsrn crossed 
the* Riser Zlota hipa in tin' lu'ighhourhooil of 
Ni/,hnioff. Ry .\ugust 12 thr last iM'inaining 
part of thr I'nrms's ss inter line of fort itirat ions 
ssas capturi'd hy our .Allies. Thr I'utirt' (‘la'iuy 
(M'litrr had to hr svithdrassn from f hr Strypa. 
Suffering srs’rri' lossi's at thr haiah of thr 
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WITH OHNHUAL SAKHARUM’S TROOPS. 

Periscopic work on the field. 


pui'siiiii^r Hnssijiiis, tho Aust r(>-( Jormun n.niii«‘s 
tril hack on tin' Zlota. Lipa lino, though that 
Iront liad alri'ady hct'ii pa.ss<‘(l hy our Allies 
ill the (lin'cl neijj^lihourhooi 1 ol the l)ni(‘ster. 
where tiu'y had reaehed the Kiver ! loro/hniiku. 
Oil th(3 J\ra,siH‘-'rarnopol liiu' tliey ahandoniMl 
the iiiiportani district and town of 
/horoff wliieli hut a. wi‘ek earliiM' had hecn 
\ isit(‘d h\ J^''irld-Mai*slial \<ai 1 1 in<lenhui>i. 
And, ai^ain, tiais of thousands of [leasants 
fi'om t hc'^e distrii'ts were eonipelled hy t he 
Austrian ( Jo\'ernni(*nt to exaeua.to their home- 
steads and t relv into e'xih* amongst, st l ano^rrs. 
Kor many weMiy ehiN’s they ti'a\elhMl in cart.'- 
and on foot towards th<^ west a pie*ti at 
Iio|){‘l<*ss, nnre'lie\’(M 1 mise’ry. In tlu' eenti’e* tin*. 
Austrians withdrew* to lh/.h</lian\', tlie town 
its(‘lf h(‘ine inelndid in the hattledront. ‘’On 
Aut^ust 11/' wrote* an (*\ <*-w it n<*.ss, ‘ all tin* 
Austrian ei\'ilian authoritii*s sudd(*n!y lett tin* 
town, d'he last train l(*ft it on Aujzu^t hh 
at 2 |).ni. W’ith tin* tlieht of tln^ anthontirs, 
^^reater liherty cann* for tin* p(*oj)Ie ; jias'^poit 
arnl peM*mits w'<‘r<‘ no lon^<*r re(piir(*d, ami we* 
\V(*re free tf) leave our house's at ni^^ht : hn*a<l, 
sugar anel fiour earel.'-> lost tin'ir use. tStill 
there is liardly anyeim* Ie*ft to avail himsc*lt 


i>f the* new fre*«*dom. . . Again, the< 

jVustrians hael ear?ie*d out tln*ii* tln>r<.)ugh 
‘‘ e*\ ae*uat ion. ’ 

Hy the* mielelle* e>f August, wIn n a in*w lull 
inte*r\ e*ne*<l em the* h'astern front, the* jireehlein 
implie'd in t In* se'e*eunl phase* e»l 1 he* gi“e*at Itnssian 
e)rfe*nsive* (»f I'.Uh hael he*e*n se)l\eel eoinple'le'ly 
in fa.vour of «air Allie s. Tin* e*in n)\ hael a.ha.n- 
ehunel his e*nti]'e* front se)uth of tin* .Marsln*s, 
ha,ving lost in le*n we*(*ks’ lighting in prisoin*is 
alean* we*ll e>\e*i' lilHt.tMK) nn'ii. I In* l<>tal 
e'.i'^nalt ie*s .sul le*r'« e I h\' him in that e*ainpaign 
alm«e.''l e*<|ualle*el tin* original .‘-trongth e)f his 
he*twe*e*n tin* l*ri| e t Marshe s anel 
( 'arpat hian Mount a ms. 

Our Allie*s e*oulel watch with a.miisennnt tin* 
e*haiiges whie*h. as a (*e»nse‘(|Ue*ne*e* e)f the* ele*fe*als 
sntTe*n*el at tln-ir hanels, were* maele* in the* 
hi*rhe*r ai*m\' e*e nnma ne Is e >t t In* ( *e-nt ra.l I ’e >w e*rs 
it was ne>w cle*arly he*\e)nd tin* pe>we*r* of any 
hunuui he*ing to re‘\e‘ise* tin* ve*i*ehe*t e)f tlie* pre*- 
ee'eling we‘e*ks. It will he* re*nn*mhe*reel that 
dire*e*tl\ afte*!* tin* lirst elefea.t near Lutsk and 
Diihm* tin* Aust re> I Iniigarian armies in X'eih 
hvniu had he*e‘n jait under tlie* e*ommanel of the 
Prussian ge*ne*ral \ e)n JJnsinge n. Me jre*e>\ e*r, 
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(JERMAN PRISONERS IN A CORNKIEID. 


Arch(luk(‘ who sinco ilu* 

winter of 11H4— I.") iia 1 Imm'ii in (‘onimiMid of 
the* Fourth Aust ro- H un^^a.rian Army, was 
r(*|)hic(‘(j hy ( J(*ii('ra.l von 'rersztyansky ; and 
(.’cTioral Fiihallo von Ihlo^, who in May, M.Ho, 
laid ta.k<‘n over ila* command of the I’liird 
Aust I'o- M nnjj:a.ria?i Army,* wa,s .succ(‘cd<‘<I hy 
(Jcma'al veui Fath, |>r<*viously in charge* of an 
army corps in J^uhallo's army. Jn the south 
Ceaint Hot timer’s line* a.nd fiow crs were* ex- 
ti'iidcd, and a iu*w army uiuieT (j!cncra.l .Keivths 
wa.s feirnu'd in 'rra.ns\'lva,nia. iei heild the* 
leaigt tie-ne'el fremt in the* < ^irpat hiaris. 

It was ge*ne*ra.lly krmwn that as a re*sult of 
the* ele*fe*a,ts suflere'el hy the* Austro-Hungarian 
Annie'S in the* tirst we*cks eif dune* tlie*ir (’e)m- 
ma.nele*r-in-Fhie f, Ai’e'hehike* Fre‘ele*rie k, a.nel tJie* 
(diief e)f the* (!e*ne*red Stalf, Harem ('onrael vem 
I lot /.cneherf, hael ha.el tee re'linepiish their peists. 
With the* pe)ssil)le* e*x(*e*ptie)n eef t he> e*xtre*me* 
“( Ji*e*at -Austrians ” im erne* re'gre'tte-d the‘ir hdl. 
'The* AlagNeirs e*\e*n re*je>ie‘e’el ejvcr it, eis tJicse* 
twe) ge*ne‘rn.ls we*re* kne)W'n as ene*mie*s e»f the* 
Oiailist Fe>nst it lit iem and e_)f Magyar se*paratisni, 
and w e*r<‘ e*onsiele*re'd e*Tit Imsiast ie x eitarie*!- 
e)f a. unitie'd, ee*nt ridi/A*d Ha[)s])urg Monareliv 
((//V (Icsafntntfnonarchic was their i(U*al). Still, 

♦ His prril«*t‘<‘ss(>r, firrn*rnl ic v<ni Bojii.i wa." 

i iMiisaTrt'd 1 o I lu) lson/.o t)ii t ho uut hivaU ot tin* w nr with 
Italy. 


it w'tis a re*al Immiliat iein to Okl-Aiistrian pride 
wlien, een August 2, tlie* Prussian .lunkt'r, \’e>n 
1 linde*nl)urg, weis proehiimeel solei eeimmander 
e)n the^ Ikiste^rn h’reint. A fewv elays late*r 
a Hapshurg {ime‘nelme*nt was aeleleel tei the* 
announee'ineait . 1 1 inelt'nhurg’s eommanel was 

te) e'xtenel only rre>m the^ Haltie St‘a te> a 
])e)int se>uth e)f tile* I A e>ff-1’arne)pe)l railwiiy, 
thus inelueling, seiutli eif the* Marslies, the* 
ju‘mic*s of Linsingeii’s group, nr.el, meere’ove r, 
eai its rigid think, the* Se‘e*()nel Aust-rei-Him- 
gariati Army unele*r (5e*ne'nil von Jhielun- 
Krmolli. I’he* re*maining thre'e* armies (tlieise* 
e»f Hedhme'r, Kd\e*ss arid Phtinze*! - Halt in ) were* 
])ul. unele*r the* e*omma.nel eif a. ne*w' ge*nius ft'oiu 
tile* llemse* of Austriei, the* 1 le*ir- Ap[)are nt 
Are*hehike* Karl Fra.nz Josef. Heirn in 1«S87, he* 
ha.el re*e*e*i\ e’el his e'eanmissiein of se*e*e)nel he*ute'nant 
in HMKh ht*eame* a majeer in HMttl, and ti e*e»lone‘l 
e)n July 2.7, lt)l4 at the* age* of 27. A yvnv 
h’.teT lie* ae:lv}i.nee*tl to the* rank iJ' ma joi -ge iie ni I, 
anel in Meirch. PJHi, tei that of a Fie*l(l- 
Marshal-Lie*ute‘nant . In Ma\' he* was put 
at the* h(*ail of the* ill-fate* I Austrian eJten- 
si\M* against Iteilx', and ne)w' he* was plaeeel 
in e*oninuMiel of the* fe)re*e*s on the* J’riinsyl* 
va.niaii bemle'r tee retrie*ve* in a struggle* 
against Russia, a.nd se>on also agi.inst enir new 
•Ally, Huniania, .Austria's fortunes anel tin* 
military re*putatiem eif the* Hapshurgs. 



CHAPTER CXLIV. 

THE MEDICAL SERVICE OF THE 
ROYAL NAVY. 
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I N (‘jirlicT diiiptors tlu‘ slory of (lu* work 
of the Army doctor Jias l)(‘c*ii told. If 
lias hiM‘n shown low tliat work tell 
naturally into two di\isions, the* work 
of attcTidin^ to the' woundc'd and tlic work 
of ^uardinc; the* hc'alth of thc‘ fo?‘<‘cs in the 
tic'Id. 'Phf^ latter clut>' was, jic'rhaps, «»f para- 
mount/ importajic'P, sinc't^ upon the mental, 
moral, and physical wc*ll-hc‘in<i: of its fi^litin^ 
men depends at all times thc‘ elheiency of an 
army. 

'Pile army doctor, ho\\<*ver, was not the* 
onlv memher of the mcMiical profession into 
\\'ho.s(^ hands a ureat trust vas eiuunutted wheri 
war lirokc^ out ; ccjually with him tin- na\al 
doctor sharcMl the hc*a\'y responsihility. Disc*ase 
^^’as pc'rlwips a lc‘ss instant mi'iiacc* to the* tlec*ts 
at sea than to thc^ troops ashon*, hut the task 
of the iiaxal doctor was no whit lc*.ss diPticult, 
no whit les.s important than that of his Arm\' 
colleague. It wais. niorcM>ver, a task ot a sp«-c*ial 
kind, cliffcTinR in essential particulars from that 
of tlie army doctor, dc-inandiug kncnvledp* of 
an nnii.siial sort, and jjresenting many complc'x 
prcjblems of a kind not met with in othcT 
sphere.s. 

It is a tradition of the' Navy to kc*ep silcaice ; 
silence, also, is the tradition of thc^ meclical 
Vol. IX.— Part 111. 


jirofession. In tin* Naval .Medical iS(*r\’icc‘ the 
traditions wc‘re joined, and so little* was li<*ar«l 
hy tlu‘ world of the* ^re'iit we)rk w hic*h the*sei 
SCSI, docteers ac*ce)niplishe*d, eif the* he*re)isni 
re‘vc*ale‘el hy tlie'm, of the^ sac*rilices w hii*h the*y 
off<‘re‘d. ^'<*t it is ce-rtiiin that the* me*n of tlic} 
N'jcvsil .Me*dic*al Se'rv’ict' [lerfeerme'el a teisk, thc^ 
value* of wliic’h <*annot he* ri*ckenie*d too hij^di 
'Phc*y t he*mse*l\ e'S wcTi* the* shie'lel of the* ''Sure* 
Sliie*lel " of oiii’ coasts, in lliiit lhe*y sle)od 
het w es'ii e)ur .se*ami M a lie I t he* inll ue*nee*s t hre-at e'li - 
iim thc'ir e'tlicieiicy ; ihe-v' we'is* ^ni.irelians of the* 
we*||-he*in}j: e)f eiui' llee*ts, just a.s oili’ lle'e'ts we*re* 
the* guardians of tnir natie>niil w e*ll -he*iii^ ; 
he*hinel the* jj^iin wa.-^ the* man, hut hrhind the* 
man, aj^ain, re'.speeii.'^ihle* fen* his ste-adiiie-ss in 
e*me'ree‘ncy, las lighting.: e*apae*it>y, hi-; untram 
me‘lle*d n.se* e»f all his fae*ultie*s, was the* elo(*lor. 

'Phe* nav.d eloefen* weis reaelv when tin* e*jill 
U|)e>n him came*, se) re*ael\, jnele*ed, tliat within 
femr elays freim the* de*{*larat ieai eif war heisjiital 
ships we*re‘ fully e*cpiippe*d anel eai the*ir wjiy tei 
je)in t he* ( !ran» I Kle*e*t. 'Phe* e*e|uipme*nt hael }a*e'n 
iheai^ht out anel pre*parc*el |em^ he*fon* ; haei 
he*e‘n pac*kc*el anel sleired ill re*afline*.ss ; it in- 
clueleel e*ve*ryt hini' w hie*h the* wit of e‘Xpe‘ricaic*(*d 
man c-uuld suppeise; mi^ht he; wa,nte;d elurin^ 
anel aftcT an ae*tion at sea. 'I’he*re; wtis only 
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ON KUARI) A WARSHIP. 

Passlnfl wounded down to the Sick Bay. 

to sjxMik t h(* \\ onl and to ])roc* 0 (Hl forthwith to (•onc<‘ption of inodicitu? liad diiriii. 12 : th(^ years 
t he war .stat io!is. before 1914 beeoine firmly eslablish(‘fl. Men 

As it liappetied, this early I'lpiipmerit was rememlx^red with flowing pridi^ tlii‘ gracious 
not nMjuired at. once; tlu^ great battle wliicdt figure of (lie surgeon pictured in attendaneo 

many t'xpeeted during the first days of war upon the dying Nelson. They recalled, perhaps, 

did not take place, and the calls upon the with wistful thought the fier(‘e setting of 

hospital .s]ii[)s were few. This, liowever, smoke and flame in which that picture ever 

is no reason for minimising the iriiportance ])resents its(‘lf ; they thrilled as the eyt's of 

of the preparations made, nor yet for for- the luTo rose in tladr minds. Ihit tliey kni*w 

getting that, in the honr of need, the Naval that those old days had passed for e\ er. The 

Medical S(a’vi<‘<' was ready just as the greatest f>fhc(' of their servi(*e was still, in a 

Navy was n*ady, fully e(|ui])ped, fully sense, the ofliec* of mercy ancl of lu'aling, but 

traimnl, in a ])osition to handle the work in a sense only. Naval battles were no longca' 

i>ccasioned by a gn^it battle, •[utland Ihxnk, as the battles Nelson fought ; vast ships carried 

with its fier(*e incidents, its t(*rrible calamities, to sea vast numbers of men ; the (jlrand FI<‘ot 

might have occiirrivl in August 1914 instead was a town, a c*ity, sn)>je(*t to all tlu' dangt‘rs 

of in .May 1919, .so far as the ability of the and troubles wliich beset the health of cities, 

doctors to cop(* with it was eoncernetl. The needing protection from these dangers, depen- 

administration at Whitehall Jiad done its work tlent for its ediei(*ney upon the vigilance, the 

thoroughly in the light of knowlcnige ; readiness knowleclge, and the devotion of its health 

had been its watchword for years. otlicers. 

Nor was this reatliness de.stineil to become lliis was the new doctrine of preventive 

the prelude to a policy of laisser faire while medicine; the doctrine that while few diseases 
the long days of waiting and watching which are really curable, alnio.st all diseases, certainly 

ftdlowed the declaration of war ran tlieir all infectiou.s <li.seases, are prevent iblo. The 

course. In the Navy, as in the Army, a nexv Naval surgeon found him.self faced with a 
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harder task than healing tlie wounds of battle. 
He realized that to his ean^ had b(‘en conunitt<Ml 
tlie health, the fighting capacity of those 
highly trained, irreplaceable men, the gunners, 
the tMigiiKMTs, the signallers, an<l all tlu' ratings 
wlio go to make up the strcMigth and r'fViciem-y 
of tlu‘ Royal Xavy. He wa-< the lu'alth oHicer 
of a community in which e\ cry man c ounted, 
and in which th(‘ value of any particular man 
was beyond asst ^ ssuk ait. 

The conditions of work, too, w<*re not c'asy. 
Much was written at the tinu> abmit t hi' long 
strain of waiting and watching undtagone by 
our s(*amtai during thost'. tairly months, but 
jirobably the full (*xlent of the ])(auilly <*\ac‘lt‘d 
was not th(*n gras[)ed by anytaa^ outsidt* of the 
8t*rvice. On the oin‘ hainl there was the 
prospc'ct of battle at any hour, on the* (jtlna- 
thc‘ weariness of hopci ind(*finitely tieferred. 
And later camt'. thc^ anxi<‘ty of mini* and 
torpedo, demanding a c('as('li‘ss \'igilance. 

'^riiese were luena-ci's to laadth without 
(piestion, for it is an (*stablished fact that a 
man who has becai subj(‘ct<‘d to [)rolonged 
mental strain falls an c'asier victim to diseases 


“'rile ner\ mis strain of bcang under* slit'lb 
tire day alter day. w’et'k aftc'r wa*<»k, and 
month after month might," wrote' a surgt'on 
i»f the Royal Marines in (lallipoli, “be ex- 
pecteil to cause' a large' amounts of mental 
dejiression a.nd e\t*n insanity a.mongst the 
troops, 'riic' i'X|K'ctat ion was not rc'ali/.ed 
in this battalion. During tin* tirst six months 
of war on board a batth'ship in th»' North St'a 
I saw many mori' cases of c'onditions allied to 
melatH'holia than I did during \\\y sta\' on t h<^ 
kc'iiinsula. Surgeon Ik'aton, K.X.. whom 1 
Imd tlu' privilege i>f setwing with in that ship, 
found, altc'i* an (exhaust i\ti in(|uirv, that the 
numbi'i* ol nu'utal case's (both sc'vc're and slight) 
was h'ss than o pc'i* cc'iil. of t h(‘ ship's company. 
Though I had neither tlu* linn* mu* the' skill 
he posscssi's ill tlu' investigation of the minor 
forms of mi'utal dist urbam*e, my impression is 
that in this battalion I lu'n' wc'n' much ft‘w<*r 
cases, 'rin' mt'ulal sti-ain of being uiuh'i* slu*ll- 
lirt' appe'ari'tl to be' mue'h le*ss than tlu’.t e)f bi'ing 
e'xpe)S('d to the' hideli'n elangers of mine's and 
seibmarine's." 

'riu'se^ e)bse‘rvations of Surge'on Re'nton, H.N., 
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THE SICK BAY ON BOARD A WARSHIP. 

Showinf^ how the cots are 6wuii(( 



THE “KONIGSBERG” (IN THE DISTANCE) “BOTTLED UP” BY THE “CHATHAM,” OCTOBER 30, 1914. 

cruiser, with masts disguised as palm trees, was discovered bv H.M.S. “Chatham” hiding in shoal water about six miles up the Rufi^t River, 

opposite Mafia Island (Caerman East Africal. 
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whicli woro publisht'd in tlio “ .Tournnl (4t* llu* 
Koyal Naval ^Fedical St‘r\ icr,” wi re incUnMl 
of a ri'inarkahlo oliaractoi* as slio\\in>>: otio -^ido 
of tho p:roat |)rol>]c‘rn wliicli liad to Ijo faroil. 
'Fhe shi|Vs coiu])aiiy wliicli |V)!iut‘d tin' mat«'rial 
of tho invest igaf ion was pt'rhaps ex<*('})t ional, 
for most of tin* men wt'H' married and had 
hold, during their short' lifi^, po.siiions d«‘nian»l 
inp: (*onsid(‘rahlo intellinrenee and neeessii at inj: 
mueh st^lf-r('lia.net\ Sonu* hail had a. eerlain 
amount of i*('sponsihility in eivie life. 

'The ship under eoTjsidt'rat i< m la\' for a lonjj; 
period at the Ix'ginninf.^ of th«‘ war (t)\er four 
months) in ati exf)ost‘d position on the I’.ast 
Coast; m^xt she went to sea. for two days; 
lastly, she la>' six weeks in a f>r<>teeted luiihour 
on tho South Coast. Surgeon Ih'atofi eom 
mentod : “Roughly sp(‘alviim, llie inlluenee 
of th(^ first pi'riod was in the natuie of a, pro- 
longed a/id monotonous stress. Owing to the 
nature of tiio position the routine dem;mde<l 
was of an (‘xtri'inely irksome t \'[M', consist ing of 
4'ontinual watehi's, night and day, daily re[>eti- 
tion of the iiK'asures for di'fence and offenee 
possessed hy the ship and, sa.\'(‘ for a. vi'ry 
occassional route march, giving the men two or 
three liours away from the* ship, nothing tt» 
hn^tik the monotony or to gixe sonu' little 
eharigi' to the einironmc'nt. l<<‘(*reat ion, while* 
off actual <luf^\', too, [iresi'iited many diflii'nlt ies, 
owing to till* lauul for darki'iiing th<* ship and 
tlx* shortiK'ss of th'* daylight at the time of the 
year. 'There was the. always- present possi- 
bility of attack 1)\' suhmariia' or hy ships of 
superior force*, at some times more appar(‘ntl\' 
immiiicait than at oth(*rs.‘’ 

A v(*ry cari*ful and imjxnta-nt analysis 
was then gi\’en of the steps hy whieh a man 
pass(‘s from one mi'iitaJ state to another 
undi'i* tliis strahi. 'This re*e*ord jere'seaits tin* 
situation with de'aelly e*l(*a.rn<*ss a,nel elese*rve*s 
to he stuelie’el h_y eill who would leai’u how 
mue-h our seiitu’s diel einel suffe'nel on our 
hehalf : 

“The man take-s up his dut ie*s,'* w reite Surgeim 
Heatejn, “ it may he* assum»'d with more* e>r le*~.‘< 
e*ag('rne*ss and | )le'a,sure*, the* unplea'^ant lae-ts 
e»f leax’ing his henne anil iiis onlinary life* ami 
the pe>ssihilit of dange*r in the ne*w sphere* 
Ix'ing nieere* tlian <*ouute*rl>alaneN -d hy the* 
‘•nmtieuial satisfaction ari.''ing out eif the* grafi- 
fie'ation e>f his patriotie* instincts. Large'ly 
influenceel hy this se'lf-sat isfa<*t ie/n, he* s!iioe>ths 
over his ahse*nce; frmn his home* ; the* life* on 
hoard shijj) ohtairis a (*erlain glamour ; and the 


little* e lihie'ult ii*s tee he e^ncounte*re'el elo not 
jtppe*ar on the* heiri/.on. 'The'ie* is also t her 
fe'clitig of re't liming again to a life? he*le>nging 
fee his younge*r elays. e?f w hie*h he? imelouht e*ell v 
re*e*a!ls much that is in\iting. He me'e?ts el 
large* nuinhe'i* e>f e*ntii‘< l\' fre'sh fae*e's. and in the* 
inte‘re*st to he foimei m sue*h e*ire*umst a nee's 

his mine! is full\ e inplo\e'il. 

It was i‘e*markahle' to neeliee* how (piie‘kl\ 
the* iiu'n se*ttle*d down anel me'rge?el the*ir in- 
eli\ ielutdit inte> the eenu J )one*nt e>f the* ship*' 
e*ompan\ . <li\e*n a. short spai'e* of time* the 
man has se)iteel out the* ne‘w aei juaint ane*e's 

into frie‘nels and e>l he'rw ise* ; the* ne)\t*lt\’ e)f the* 
situatieen has passe*d e»ff ; the* leeutine* no longi*r 
ele'inanel.'^ that i*le»se* affe*n(ion w hie*h was 
ne*e*e*ssary at lii-st, anel the*re* is nothing furtlie*!* 
te> he* e lise'Usse'e I in the* ship. His minel t he*n 
turns le) e>the*r me»re* re'inote* mjitte'i*s; the* 

possihilit ie*s eef the* ehiratie)!! of the* war. the* 
[)re)ha.}>ilit ie‘s of the* e‘m[)lovme*nt eel the* ship 
emel the* pai*t lx* himse*lf will ae*lujill\’ phiN' in 
the* waer. Sue‘h fe>pie*s a?*e? naturally of gre'eit 

impe>rtane*e‘ te? him. anel e'onse'cpie nt ly flie'v are* 
elise'iisse'el e*\ e rv w he're* in the* ship. Ta,ss etiong 
emof he*r wi'e'k ea* se? anel these* matte'rs ha\e* 
he*e*n thre*she*el eait to the* heme*; e?ve*r^\’eme? s 
eepinion has l)e‘e*n gi\e*n man>' time's e)ve‘r. 'The* 
iie*w spape*i*s de? not he‘lf> hy bringing im>’ lre*sh 
mate'i'ial as food fe>r elise*ussion, anel he* is 
e*ennple*t e‘l \’ in the* elark as te? any me>ve*me*iit 
on the* part e>f the* ship he'rse*lf. 

It is eml\ fe> he* e*\ pe *e*t e *e I that unele*i* sue*h 
e*ire'unistane*<*s eliscussiem e>f the*se‘ topie*s he* 
e*e)me*s unpreeiilahle* anel highly unsat islying 
'Te» a. man ae*e*ust ome*e I te> le)re*se“e* his own e*e>ursi* 
e>f ae tiem, it is \e*r\ elinie*uM te» maintain a, state* 
of iiit e'llige’iit ant ici pa I i< )i i with se> little*, mate'iial 
tee w'eerk upeen. .Meae* than that, the* e*lle>i*t. tee 
maintain it in the* tae-e* eet sue*h elillie*ultie*s, 
e‘ouple*el with the* te*elmg e>t he*lple ‘ssiie *ss in his 
e»w n de*sl iniiT , he*e*(mie*s an irritating fae-teer 1 he* 
longe-r it e*(>nt inue*s. 

.\s a ?•e‘.'^uit it was feamel that, as a >eihjen*t 
eef L'e*ne*ral int e*re*.st , the* war anel its persemal 
appi i<‘a I ion to the* ineh\l(hial e*e*aseMl tee he* 
he*arel. Instead, as a. e|efe*nsi\ e* nie*asuie* the* 
man aeleepts a e emdition e>f more* en* le ss un. table* 
apathv 1e» his tuture*. unstable* een a(*e*ouni e>) 
the* .'-.e'tling e>ii orn* siele* e»t his in.''tine*ts e 1 -e*!! 
prc:-e*r\ at lem anel ,-.e*il -e-emt le)! 

"In the*, me*antime*, her has be*e‘n going on, 
ela\' afte*r elay, r(*pe*ating the* same* e*\e>lutiems e)t 
the* routine*; anel though, as re*ga.re Is t he* e‘riie*ie*ne*y 

e)t the? shij), the? aut oniat ieity with whie*h these 
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fonio to b(^ ])orf<»rm<‘(i is vi'ry (l('siral)|{‘, from 
< imlividuars stiiiidpoint t}\(' rosnits art* not 
so happy. Apart from tlu^ actual timt^ while 
on duty, the man has nothing of im[)orlanco in 
tht' ship left to think about. Tin* (effort, too, 
at maintaining a. sulhcit'iit intertwt in so 
monotontais and trying a routin(% bccomt's a. 
stt'adily inert'asing strt'ss as time got*s on.” 

'The writer thtai go<\s on to show that in tlu'se 
eirtaimstances small events t<*nd to assimu* 
great proportu>ns, and eontinut's ; ” It will bt* 
st*en frtim tht* fact of tin* uixdt*rlying strips and 
the failure of satisfaction of thi* ])riniary 
instincts and iiabits of the man tliat the 
emotional background is more likely to be 
dark than bright. The ilisproport ion will there- 
fore probably i‘xist in a direction tending to 
produce a state of anxiety and tlistrt\ss of the 
niinil. It must be remembered tiint this 
anxii'ty, though outwardly attributable to the 
insignilicant event, is in reality the outward 
expre.ssion of the geiH‘ral unsat isfai*t ion of the 
mini!.” 

The extent of such mental disturbance 
de|H'nds on the cast of the man’s own mind, 
and nt'cessarily varii‘s in eacli individual. 
Generally speaking, however, the doctors 


had to weigh the factors just outlined when 
visiting the men. 

“ The attendance at the sick bay towarxis 
the end of t he pt*riod undi'r discussion, showed 
ipiite plainly the necessity for taking these 
considerations into view in dealing with 
the various minor ailments and injuries 
which came under notice. Mild conditifins 
of neurasthenia with hypochondriacal ideas 
were prev^alent. Minor aceiiients all had a 
mental se({ueneo of some kind.” 

Rrorn this period of writing, the story 
pa.ssed to the second period of active service 
at sea. It was j^roductive of very striking 
effects. The rolie*f from the monotony was 
very wc'lcome, and the patriotic emotions 
wen* stirred aiuwv. Against this was the 
new risk to tlie individual. What occurnxl 
was this : 

“By far the majority of the men showed 
appreciabh^ relief— a general rising of spirits 
was to be noticed. Work was carriiMl out with 
an (uigerness belonging to tlu? early days of 
thi^ war- -altog(‘ther a s(*ns(5 of satisfaction 
could bt5 felt throughout the ship. In one I’asi*. 
howiw'cr, a fatal r(\sult (misikmI. thiMuan st*venng 
his carotid nrt(*ry on tlu^ sc'cond morning at 
s(‘a. In another, sev(*r(* (Miiotional cris(»s arose*, 
attributed by thi* man to an alteration in liis 
home affairs of which h(* had just htnird. In 
others, tluj intensity of hypoc*hondriaeal ideas 
in cases undir observation b('(*am(} much 
greater.” 

In the final [leriod the conditions were 
entiri*ly ditfennit ; t ht* men w (*r‘e not. continually 
subjected to the stress of imminent dang(*r, and 
th(*y could have a little time ashore aw'ay from 
tfje ship and its disciplira*. Also they saw' n(*w 
j)eopl(\ The w riter concludes : 

“ It may be said that so far the* men havi* 
come through exceedingly widl. Mental troubles 
of a really s<*rious natures ha\'e occurred in less 
than 1 per cent, of tlui ship's company, while 
the mild neurasthenic? conditions amount(*d to 
under 3 per cent. (*r 4 per c(?nt. 4’he conclusions 
to be drawn can only be that such lengthy 
periods as the first four months under th<* 
coiulitions which prevailed in the first part of 
the war an? highly undesirable, and should be 
prevented if military exigencies will permit. 
All the attention possible should be paid to the 
iieeii of change in the mental environment 
while the men are under the influence of such 
continued stress, especially as adequate recrea- 
tion could not be obtained owing to the military 
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procaiitions nocessnry in s!i<-h a situation, 
'rhal the results not more regrettable ean 

only bo chie to the standard of the men and 
their morale and of that nothing too good ean ho 
said.” 

Here, then, was a lesson leariH'd c^arly in tlu' 
war by the naval doctor, lint ha tliere be no 
illusion ; the h\sson M*a.s r.ot leai'iu'd by <loing 
nothing and waiting tor (‘venis to fore<* them- 
selves upon attention; these doctors wtail out 
to look for tlaar lessons. In th«‘ir own sphcrt‘ 
tht*v^ wen* as watcliful as the tight ing men 
were in theirs. "L'he minute (hvscription of tiu' 
mental stale of the naai affonh'd by Surgeon 
Beaton shows liow i*arofuily la* carried on his 
investigation, how diligent wi're his observa- 
tions, and how shrewd his (h'duetions. 

"rh(' value t»f tlie work s<*arcely ?a‘eds 
emphasizing. After all, the good spirits of 
a. gnait lighting unit ar(‘ one of its cliief assists : 
loss of enthusiasm, of fn‘shn<‘ss of mind, means 
det<*riorat ion of all other ((ualiti(‘s: <*very man 
is tlaai h‘ss a. man than he was. 'The discovery 
of the faelf)rs which, if gi\en In'c play, must 
sap (iiergy and damp iiiteresl was no small 
service; the ability to indicate a betha* way 
was a s(‘rvic(? of intimt<* worth. Not ifi vain 
<lid th<* naval doctor const it ul(‘ liitns<‘lf thus 
early in the war t lu' guardian of that “ jolly 
spirit of the Navy w'hicli throughout the, 
world has always betai it title tt» love and 
aditiirat ion. 

But this after all was only a fraction of the 
great work wliieh tla^ <loctor aec*omplislnM I 
aboard sliip. VVhih' ennui and de[)r<\ssion and 
the strain of |)rolonged expectancy w*'n‘ 
attacking t h<' minds of the se uneii a host, 
of ilangers no h\ss thnnitening wcn^ atta<‘king 
their bodies. For a great <*ity, ))e it a.shorc 
or afloat, is not, as wo have se(Mi, ki‘pt in health 
by good luck. Hard work, clear thinking, and 
strenuous ])re})aration are tlie only means by 
which this end can be accomplislu*(l. 

No one kiHWv this Ijetter than the laurds of 
the Xaval Medical Department, Sir .bma's 
Porter and, later, Sir Arthur May. Sir ,Iaiia‘s 
l*orter, w'ho was Director-deiua’al from BIOS 
to 19l‘l, laid the foundations of a great new 
system of naval liea-lth ; to Sir Arthur May, 
who succeeded him, it was given to (*aTry 
the system into execution and to amf>lify 
it in accordances with the n(M*ds of tht* hour. 
'The broad principle ado[)ted may be summed 
tip in the word “supervision.” Nothing 
was to bo left to chance* ; no detail, however 



SIR AKTIiUK MAY. 

Director-General, Naval Medical Service, 
in the War. 

insignifieant , was It) l,o ovorlook(nl ; no pains 
were to be spaiinl. 

It is easy lt» make light, of jt. policy of this 
kind; but it is ?ml <*asy to (hsc*«>iinl the la.et 
lliat by the i‘xi*rc'se of it a. number of men 
<M jui va.lcnt to tin* eompl< tc crews of t w'o 
sup<*r*l)reailnouglits were piTseiited ihiring 
tb<‘ llrst ar of war as a gilt, to Britain. 
B<‘fore tla‘s<- measures of prot<*ction and pre- 
v<*ntiou and of ins[)(‘ction w en* iiist it iiti'il 
tln*st‘ men wen’ in liospital as a. j)ermn.ncnt. 
incubus. 11 u< I t he measures not- ))ccn institutcMl 
they wouhl baA<’ stayed in hospital at a. tim<‘ 
wIh’U tla^ ik’i’jI (»f them was overw helming ! 

object of ihi^se bcaltli measures was 
<’\prcss(‘d in th<’ phrase “ to sc’cure for the 
otra-ers and na’ti in I heir nna\ oidably c-rowded 
eoialitions on boanl freedom from infectious 
disease, an ade(|nate supply of pure air, pure 
water and good w liolesoine food.” 'This object 
was, of eonrsi’, as ohi as tlie Nbivy itself, and 
the history of tlu’ efforts made to attain it is 
a fasi’inating one. All the great naval I’om- 
mantlers, inehiding Anson, Rodney, Howe, 
St. Vincent, Nelsf)n ami Pollingw ood, took an 
interest in work of th(^ kind, and not without 
good n’ason. For the \a\y had been fear- 
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fully sf()ur^(Ml by discast^ on juon^ than ono 
o(;(*a.sion. ( \anino<loi‘t‘ Anson, for rxainplo, in 
liis famous voyagr round the \vorl<l lost, four 
out. of livo of Ins original crow, and in lirst 
nine inonllis (UUi men out of h()l who ina.<l(‘ 
iij) the* crows <»f the three sliips of war the* 
Centurion, the (Jlonecstta’ and ttu» 'rryal — 
that sueeeediMl in rf)unding Capt' Horn durinu 
tlio Wi>rst and most tempc*stuoiis period of 
the year and nuiehin^r the coast of IVru. 
rizarr(», who follow I'd him in pursuit with a 
Spanisli stjuadron, fanMl worse ; Ik" faile<l to 
w<*a.ther tlu» Cap(* an<l ndurnc'd with <aily <»n«» 
ship, tlu‘ Asia, and lOt) men out of an oritiiiin! 
s(|uadron of six bait t lesliips and ‘{,000 men. 
Most, of Anson's nu'ii had dii'd of le\’('r anil 
scurvy, while Vi/arro's nuai had ditnl of scurvy 
and hun^t'r. S(»in(' of <»ur c\p<*ditions actually 
failed b(H*ausc of sickni'ss, and amonj; th<'*<e 
was Sir Kraiicis WlaM'ler's atta<*k on Martini((Ue 
in Hut much latta* than tliis, dis(*as<^ 

was tlu‘ ^n‘at cnt'iny of the saih>r. 

Scurvy was at om' time on<* of the worst 
of tlie f»M's, but a naval snrjj:eon, Lind, killed 
K‘ur\'y liy his discovt‘ry of its o?*i^in in a faulty 
diet. 'I'lu‘re rtanaiiusl as da»ig(*rs up till tlu‘ 
*}>eginnin^ of tljc (In^it Wai* thf' ortlinary 
fi'vcrs, especially typhoid and cerebro spinal 


(“spott(‘d finer") and vcner<‘al diseas<‘. 
Krom the following tiible, which is taken from 
an arti<*l(‘ by Vj*of, \V. »1. Simpson in the 
“ Journal of tla^ Royal Na.val Medical Service,'* 
may be pitheretl how'^ sti>avly was the ])ro^ress 
of health work in the Navy ])efore the war. 

Anni’ai. Dkatii-Ratk tn Tine Rjutisit Navi 
FK o.M Disk ASK. 

Arrntfjc of MortftHf ff. 

V<*ars. 


1 77t) 

l7St> . . 
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in 8 men. 
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iim:{ 
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Tt was 

evidi*nt 

that , 

mol>ilization having 


taken place, steps must at once ])e taken to 
arrange for the nipping in tlio bud of any 
enidemii* wdhch might threat. 'U An (‘j)idejnic 
III the Navy, it must bo remiMubered, no matter 
how* light its character, would liave been a 
calamity whicli might even conceivably have 
assumed tragic proport ion.s. Tlierefore it was 


ON BOARD A HOSPITAL SHIP. 
Method of lowering a man into the wards. 

fe\ er 
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tjrroatly fenred, and every kind of piveautii»n 
was taken to ])revent it. 

Xa\ y for one thing was a \ a<*einat(Ml i'nrri\ 
J‘]v(*ry man had been vaeeinatt'd again.st small- 
pox, and inoeulation against typhoid fc\ rr was 
otaioral. It being rpiite et rtain, in spiti' of ilio 
(leelarations of well-meaning faddists, that 
vaccination does protect against small[>ox, the 
Xavy medical authoriti(\s lightly refnst'd to 
take the risk of shipping persons who might, 
originate a,n epidemic. And so successful was 
i htar policy that naval nu'ii on leave \ven^ fi i^e 
to (‘liter areas closed to soldiers bt'cause of out- 
breaks of the dis(*ase. Xo ill (‘ffects w«‘re not(‘d. 

Typhoid fev^a- was always an enemy >md the 
utmost vigilance had to ))(^ (^xercisiMl. Tlu* 
danger, of <;<)urs(*, was gr(‘at(‘r in the Meditc'r 
ranean than in tlu? Xhath Sea; but now'hen; 
was the danger a n(.‘gligibl(> c|uantit>'. A case 
was if(!orded, for exa.m|)le, in which a particular 
sh»t) showtal a (ainstanlly r(‘cuiTing siaaes of 
cases of ty()hoid h^ver. Xo cause could be 
found in th<^ water or food, and so it- b(‘caine 
cl<‘ar that a “carrier” must b(‘ n‘sponsibl(‘. 
A “carrier” is a p(‘rson who has had I h(‘ 
lexer and made a, good i'(*covei*y, lait who do(‘s 
not ceasi^ t«» harbour th(' bacillus. A search 


•2l!l 

I'as madt'. thi^ blood ot tlu' crew being earefullx' 
(‘\amini‘d by the test known as tht' Widal Fr- 
action and by oilua- mtahod-, and. finally, th(‘ 
e\ i<lenc(‘ point(‘d to a paiMicular man. Inx es 
tigation proxe.l that this man. who had snffi‘i(‘d 
from typhoid hwer lO ye.ns pr.'viously, had 
intectt'd men in t'very ship, in which he had 
been statioi it.‘d. In all some ail pei’sons were 
intect(‘d. of whom II died, 'the following 
note* was made upon the disposal of this man : 

“ From tiu* naval point of vi<‘w he was not a. 
sail* man to ha\'t‘ in any ship w lu‘r(* any nnmlx'i* 
np to 1)(H) m(‘n livt* under f ramp(‘d conditions.” 
M<‘ xxas accordingly inxiilidt'd out of the 
Servi(‘e, thi^ medical otlicer of health ashon* 
b(‘ing wariK'd about him 

An <‘\('n more remarkabli' casi‘, which 
illustrat(‘s how' \ igilant the* naval doctor 
laid to he, occnrrt*d in Portsmouth Marboui*. 
in October, IlMt, on board II.M.S. hhirya.his. 
In this cas(‘ somi* oyst(‘rs had b(‘cn bought 
from a local tishmonger, and were eat<'n 
at dinner, at 7..‘l0 p.m., w h(‘n most of tin* 
ollicers and ward-r(»om s(‘rxants |)a.rtook 
ol tluMU. Xext- day the ship w«‘nt to sea 
Within IS hours of eating the oyst(‘rs s(‘\'i*ra.l 
otliccrs wt‘iN atta(‘k('d, and simitar cas»‘s 



ON BOARD A HOSPITAL SHIP. 
A ward set apart for officers. 
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orciirred among the ward -room servants, and 
within the next week other cases appeared, 
finally, typhoid fever was diagnosed in 
file ease of a lieutenant, a midshipman, 
and a marine servant. Th*^ oyst(Ts were 
tracked to a eontaminated b(‘(|, arnl in sevM'ral 
spe(‘im(‘ns <^btai?ied the ])aeillus of typhoi<I 
fe\fr was found. l.hiha|)pily t ht^re was no 
law to prev'cait oyst<u*s from this bed b(‘ing sold 
in l*oi*tsmouf h, and as ships w(‘r(^ constantly 
coming an<l going to the harbour, the utmost 
vigi!a.ne(‘ bt*came n(‘eessary, since a ease f)f 
ty))hoid fever on boarrl ship is an e\er-pr<‘s<‘iit 
nuMjact*. 

'The efforts made to eoutrol typhoid fewer 
met; with full success, and excM'pl for an eH*e‘a- 
sional cas<‘ the disease* did not show itsc‘lt. 
On the* othe'r hand the* na\'al doe'tors had te) 


was prevented from going to sea — a tribute to 
the doctors w^ho laboureel to prevent it, and a 
tribute to the* organizers who had made ivady 
against such a chance. These organizers. Sir 
Arthur May and the men associated with }iim, 
we*re kept as fully iiifornu>el ejf the mov’eanents 
of t he^ir eneany — dise*ase? -as vN fU’e^ the> admirals 
e)f t he move'll K'lits e)f the (ierman fl(*et. Kve*ry 
we*e*k there came tei Sir Arthur May's elesk a 
report on the he^alth ejf every unit, evt'ry 
ele^stre)yer as well as ovrry suyj(‘r-Oivaelnoug}il . 
In tliat re*[)ort e*xact figures were giveai, and an 
average presented. As a general rule, tlic^ 
a\’e‘ra.g<' of sickneiss was a ])oint per cent. ; but if 
if re)se feir any ivason, instantly the chiefs e)f 
the Me'dical Service* knew tliat it had rise*n. It 
was as though the foe hael be*en sigfitt'd upon the 


<*op(‘ ^^'ith an oufl)r<*a.k of e*erebro-spinal fe‘ver 
(spolt<‘(l f(*ver) whie*h reached the* dimeaisions of 
170 e*a.s('s. A ve*r\ small numbe'r <ef the*s(* ejis(»s 
e>ccuri’e‘d afloat, he)we\'(‘r; ten in the* lmj)re*g- 
na.bl(*, an (*stal)lishnie‘tit e*onsisting eif tlu‘e*e' 
ships, list'd for training ])urpos<*s, and 12 in 
se*a-going shij>s. As the* me'tins f>f preijiaga 
tiein e)f this fe*\’e*r was ne)t kneivvn, the* e)utbre*aks 
were* elitticult (ei e*ope* with, but a solution eif 
a nmre or l(*ss satisfacteiry kind was founel in a 
ca.re*ful se*are*h for “ ciirri(‘rs ” anel in hygie'uiet 
me'asure*s, the* chie*f e)f which was geiexl v'entila- 
fieai, the* pre'v cnt ion eif e)\ f*rcre)w eling, anel 
p(*rse)nal cle*anline*ss. 

The* eaitbreak, which weis ji tanel e»ulbre*ak. 



1. (]ot*carrier on cusliiuned tressels, showInf< the rollers and movable tail-boards in their slots. 2. Tail- 
tail-board has been removed at one end for the purpose. 4. Tail-board replaced and patient ready to be 

FOR TRANSFERRING SICK AND WOUNDED 
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horizon. Tiio (looks \v(*ro olonrod for action ; 
nuuisuros of protoctiori and iia'a^suros of offence 
wore initiated until tlio dan^c^rous ri^r in the 
hmires liad declined apun, and the enemy been 
driven back. Any cast' of infectious disnas**, 
meauslos or t yphoid f(‘\-er or any otlna* ft‘v 
as notint'd w hen dia<i:nosi'(L aial t ransherreii 
at onct' to an isolation liospital ashori'. Ami 
all tin* men who had btM'ii in contact with it 
wt'rt^ watchi'd tt) makt* surt' that th('\’ had nt)t 
been infeett'd, or that, if inft'ctt'd, lht*y would 
not spread infection from om* unit to afa>tlH‘r. 

'I'ht'se wet'kly ht'allh repoits from the ships, 
from the North Sto, from Iho Stall h St'a, from 
tht‘ Meditt'rrant'an, from tht‘ ct'asts t>f h\dia, 
welt', indt'ed, ins])iring ilocumt'nts. h]ach of 
them told of honest work pt'rformtHl in tiu' 



li^ht of an ever-prt'st'iif st'ust' of duty, a love 
of the Servict' and a })ride in it, and also in the 
“doctor-man’s" own ship, which made the 
remarkable sick pt'i’et'ntam* ()*(» somt'thiii'Ji 
more than a imaM' triumph of organization. 

d’hanks to I ht'st' decott'd ship's titu'tors t ht* 
health ot tht' Navy impr<)\t‘tl thirin^ t ht' war 
in spit*' ot slu>ck and alarm, and tlu‘ loim wt'ari- 
ness of inaction. In fact, tin* hi'alth of tIu' 
N.i-v\' had lu'vt'r bt't'ii so ^tiod. Writing in tla^ 
first w ar nmnlx i* of 77/r l*nu'i it >ohc}\ Surm'on- 
(u'ueral Kolli'ston, Iv.N., slated that llu' ht'alth 
of tIu' Nav'v had been “much hettt'r" in war 
than in pt'acc tiim*, and that the li^un's ^i\ cn 
(I pc'f ct'nt. to tt’ti pel’ ci'nt.) would hav<' Ix'en 
lowt'i*, but for tlu‘ hi)j:h(‘i’ pt'i’ct'iitam* inciihaic*' 
ainoiij^ the men of the Koval Naval Ki’sia’ve 
and t lu' Koval Naval V'ohmteer Kesci’vt'. “ In 
Ivvti battleships with a (‘omplenuait of ov’(‘r 
I, (ton (‘ach.” In* wrote, “ whii’h I fia]>p('m'd to 
visit on two siu’ccssive days, tlua’c w<'re only 
two men in t lu^ sick ba\ s. . . 

Setting aside for tin* monH*nf the w'ork of 
inoculation ami of inspection, two things 
nmloubtediv' contributed in an I'special de^n'i* 
to this splendid rc'snit : thesi* wei*e improvt'd 
systems of ventilation ami tin* instruction in 
Jii'alth matters Lciven f>y tin* doctors to the 
crews, d'he latti*r was imk'ed a most importaiit 
adjunct to success, for it achi(*ved the double 
purpos(‘ of (‘nlistin;^ the svmpatliy <»f the men, 
ami of opi'iiin^ their e\'(‘s to the danm'rs snr- 
roundiniJ: thorn. Laclcin^i know k*d^’:e, a man is 



boards partially removed from their slots. 3. Canvas-col bcin^ passed into carrier on the rollers. The 
hoisted out* 5. Patient hoisted. 6. Cot and carrier beinj^ passed outboard. 

FROM SHIP TO HOSPITAL: A COT-CARRIER. 


\ GERMAN CRUISER GO DOWN. 

The sinking of the “ Mainz during the action oflF Heligoland, August 28, 1914. 
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apt to ohafo undor restraints placed upon him 
by his doctor ; possessing tliat knowledge, 
gladly accepts them, and may even carry them 
a stage farther on his own behalf. 8ir Arthnr 
May, whoso policy was ever to eneonrago tlie 
friendliest relations between patient and <loctor, 
both of whom, he was at pains to empliasize, lie* 
regarded as brother “ sailor mcai,” was an 
enthusiastic supporter of the lectures on health 
subjects which \^’ere a feature of battlosliip life. 
Ho reaped a speedy reward, for the men entorecl 
into the spirit of their medical otliec'rs. "Flu^y 
showed their pleasure Vjy taking the advice 
offered to them, and by spreading it ; the 
effects were soon evident. 

The lecturers spoke sim})ly of the great fight 
with disease upon the issue of wliich so much 
dependtul. They told of the <(‘rrible effects 
of dirt and insanitary condition among men 
living a life aboard shif) in cpiarters necessarily 
cramped ; they indicated the dangers of bad 
teeth, of p;buse of tobacco and alcoliol, above all 
of venereal disease. Further, they gav^o in- 
struction in first aid, so that during a battle, 
when the doctor could not bo nwhed, lu^lp 
might be afforded to wounded coniradcs. The 
lectures gave the incm a new inh'n^st, and ht'IpcHl 
to brighten the monotony of tho long winter 
evenings, and they sowed valuable seed, the 
fruits of wliich wore gathered during tiie 
course of the war. 

Hut if this method was im]K)rtant, the work 
ac(! 0 !nplisVied \ipou ventilation was rcA^olu- 
t ionary. Ventilation ashore is important, but 
not perhaps very interesting ; v^'iitilation u[h>ii 
a battleship prov’ed to be often a matter of lih^ 
and death. A battleship liv'cd by her vtaitila- 
tion, for unless the air below decks was kept 
sweet and ])ure, disease? had an o]?port unity ; 
and in acdual combat efficient ventilation was 
found to moan clear heads and eyes, and so to 
double the fighting capacity of (he men in (he 
gun turrets, the signallers and tlu? tolcjjihone 
oj:)erators who were (ho nerves betwtMai brain 
anfl hand, between those who planned am I those 
who executed. 

Tho ventilation of many of tlu? older ships 
w^as notoriously bad, and tlu? crowds suffc*recl 
in consequence. In the presence of the fumes 
of exploded charges good shooting Imcame 
difficult in the extreme. On the other hand, a 
man could not remain in that comlition of 
physical well-being which was so essential to 
modem scientific fighting if he was being* 
‘‘ blown away *’ by a strong blast of air puinjicd 


into (lie room in which ho worked. The 
difliculty had always b('(‘n to tind a method of 
ventilation which would ensurt* an evenly 
distributed supply of fresh air without draughts 
Tla* air shouKh it was seen, be breathed ’ 
thnaighout- tlie ship, m)t driven in blasts 
through it. 

In 1012 a Committee, with Fl('(‘t Surgeon 
R. C\ Munday as Sc'cretary, w’a.s appointed by 
the Admiralty to investigates and rc'port on 
the best nadhods of vcaitilating modern 
warships. It is no exaggtTatioii to say that 
the work of this Committ(‘e was as important 
in its way as the work of those' who devised 
the huge guns they did so much to remder 
eflicient. A lu'w' <‘ra in naval vc'ntilation 
was inaugurated. Hy mt'ans of most inge'iiious 
devices a frt'c' and full supply of wanned air 
w'as st'ciire'd for every part of the' shif) ; wdiile 
the ve'ntilatif)n (_>f de.'stre)yers w'as im[)re)ved 
te) such an e^xte'nt that eve^n (lie> faste'st of them 
in the re)iighi'st se^a eu)uld have their livdng 
spaces supplii'd with fre'sh air which might 
be? warme'd. 

Many men had revise >n during the fierce 
hours of the? Jutlanel battle? of May 31- June 1, 
191(), to ble'ss th(?se ventilatiein s(‘h('m(?s. 
In the gun turre*ts live?s w’e*re save?d by them, 
while de)w'n in the? bowi'ls e)f (he? gre'at ships 
ac(ivi(ie?H wcTe? made» f)e)ssible vviiie?h e)(h(?r- 
w’ise had be'e*n staye*d freim the? e)uts(?t of tho 
engage'ine'iit . 

The? Rattle? of Jutlanel Rank, he)w'e?ve?r, was 
ne)t the? first e?ngage‘m<?nt. in which the? naveil 
surge’een hael e)pp(>rt uni(ie?s fe>r prtiedising his 
craft in actual wjirhire'. In a huudre?d small 
affairs lie? wets e*alle‘d iipein te? play his ])art, 
anel playe'el it as naval surge'ons fre»m (he 
gre?at Re?attN', (e) whe»m Xe'lson aelelre'sseel his 
last brave? words, einwarels have? e?ve*r filayed 
the?ir fiarts. At tin* t^ilkhmd Islanels. at (he? 
(hce)s Islands, in the* harbeiur at Zanzibar, e)ff 
I Ie?lige>land, and e*lse?whe‘ro the? same? }ie*re>ism 
cha.racte'rize?d this Sea-vie-e*, and the same? e(uiet, 
brave work was e'arrie?el on. 

It is impe>ssi})le? in a e-hafite'r such as ibis 
te) ele) justieo te> edl tla'se* efiTjds, anel some? must 
be passe? J e)ve?r in sile'nce? ; but a more or le?ss 
care'fiil surve?y is esse?iitiai to a irue? unelf?r- 
staneling e)f the? work whicli was ae‘ce)iriplisheel, 
for ejur nav’al actiejns w’e?re_? very fc'W’ as ceim- 
parcel with the actiems of the armies in the 
fielel, anel each posse?ss(?el Hf)(?cial features in 
respect ejf time, place and circumstaneje. 

111—3 
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AN AMBULANCE TABLE. 

The Mono-wheel Stretcher and Carrier devised 
by the Rev. Bevill Close, Chaplain, H,N. 'I his 
stretcher was used in the trenches of the Royal 
Naval Division at Gallipoli. 

The naval action off Heligoland in Angii.st, 
1914, stands first ir: ch )nological order and 
offers a good illustration of the state of affairs 
in the early days of^ the war. Happily an 
excellent recoril of its medical aspect was 
preserved by a surgeon who played hi.s part 
in it.* 

“ On 28th August (says this writer) ‘ action ’ 
was sounded off. Two cruisers (supposeil 
enemy’s ships) having been suddenly observed 
had caused us to take up ‘ stations ’ somewhat 

♦ 2’/»c Naval Action off Heligoland. By Fleet Surgeon 
VValtor Hopkin.s, R.N. Journal of the Royal Naval 
Medical Service. 


earlier than had boon anticipated. It was 
(piickly discovered, however, that the cruisers 
were our own. Shortly after, therefore, break- 
fast was piped to each watch in turn, and at 
about 7 a.in. the enemy’s ships were actually 
sighted. From this time on to close upon 
2 p.m. successive actions wore fought between 
v arious opposing forco.s in the two. floots. 

“ The day w^as fine and calm, while the sun 
gl<‘amod through a very hazy ’ atmosphere in 
which patches of fog shortened uj) the visual 
distance from time to time. I remained on 
the upper d»H*k during the earlier part of the 
affair and found it a most interesting and 
inspiring sight to watch our destroyers and the 
Arothusa and her divisions da-;hing at full 
.speed after the enemj^, while soon the frecpient 
.spurts of flame from their sidtvs, (ho following 
reports and tlie columns of water and spray 
thrown up by the enemy’s shells pitching 
short or ovea* began to creatt^ in most of us 
a .su[)pressed exciteiiu'iit which we ha-d not 
hitherto ('xperienced, telling us tliat the ‘real 
thing’ had })ogun, that an action was actually 
in progre.ss. 

“ Shortly our interest was to multi[)ly four- 
f(.)ld when the ortler to lire our own guns w’as 
given. After a time, shells beginning to drop 
ominously near, I retired to my station, a 
.selected spot jtist below the waterline in the 
after ]>read*room, one of the few available 
places in a ship of this class where some of my 
party of fir.st-aitl m('n could be accommodated ; 
the other half of the party, in charge of the 
sick-berOi steward, being situated at a similar 
station forward. This period one found trying. 
Kor knowledge as to how’ matters w'cre pro- 
gressing we had to rely upon fragments of 
information slioutod down the nearest hatch- 
way from someone in communication with 
those on the upper deck. 

“ I’he rat-tat-tat ! rat, tat, tat, tat, on our 
sides from time to time as we got into the 
thick of it told us plainly of shells pitching 
short and bursting, whoso fragments struck but 
did not penetrate the ship’s skin ; it was a 
weird sound, occasionally varied by a tremen- 
dous ‘ woomp,’ which once at least made the 
paymaster, who w^as reclining near me on a 
flour-sack, and myself look hard at the side 
close by us, where we fully expected, for the 
moment, to see water coming in. As a matter 
of fact, this shell entered some 40 feet away, 
bursting an entry into the Lieutenant-Com- 
mander’s cabin, while its solid nose Anally 
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fetched up in the wardroom where later on it 
was cliristenod ‘ our honorary nifinbor.’ 
For this trophy I believe we liave the Mainz 
or the Koln to thank. The wardroom steward 
found a similar piece of shell in his hammock 
that night. It had penetrated the ship’s side 
and a bulkhead before finally choosing its highly 
suitable place of rest. 

“ The Fearless appears to have borne a 
somewhat charmed life —a large number of 
shells pitched just short and ju t over her — 
she was liit fair and scpiaro by scwen, one of 
which played a lot of havoc with middle *deek 
forward and the mess gear then*. Her sides 
showed some 23 holes of varying sizes, and yet 
her list of casualties was only eight wounded, 
none dangerously . . . ft>r suj^pressed excite- 
ment and vivid interest 1 should say that tlu^ 
seeker after excitement could scarcely ask 
for more than a modern naval action.” 

The eight wounded did not give the doctor 
very much work t(j do. iiut th<' engagement 
revealed the fact that work in th' distributing 
station of a warship during an action was 
of a kind to te\st the strongt'st nerv’^es, and that 
many pre(?autions would require to be taken. 
The doctor was ordered ])resen(ly to go aboard 
the Laertes, which had boon taken in tow, 
and there he found soiiu^ sevcnv' cases awaiting 
him, and lie says ; 

“ Arriving on board I found tla* worst case 
was t hat of a young stoker in a s('rious condit ion 
from shoek and loss of blood. He had sus- 
tained several shell wounds, one of which 
involved the left tibia and fibula. . . . Around 
this patient the dock was covered in blootJ and 
so slippery that T had to send for cloths to bo 
put down to enable mo to keep a footing. 
Near by were two others, somewhat less 
severely wounded, lying on the dock. wbil(3 just 
beneath me lay two figures eov’ored with the 
Union Jack.” 

Thanks to the skill of their comrades the 
vounded had all received first aid, but still 
considerable haemorrhage was going on. 

From this engagement dated the knowledge 
that in modern naval action A\’ounds were either 
very slight or else terribly severe. Further, the 
part wliich biiriLS were to play in swelling the 
casualty lists became evident. Huge areas of 
biu*ning wore seen, “ the whole length of the 
upper limb from finger-tips to shoulder as well 
as the face, ears, neck, and upper part of the 
chest.” Many of these biu*ns were inflicted 
by the flash of bursting shells, yet it was 


interesting to note that the eyes themselves 
almost invariably escaped injiu*y by the 
flame. This happened even in eases in 
which the eyebrows and eyelashes had 
been singed and the skin of the eyelic’s 
badly damaged. It proved that “ instan- 
taneous ” tis was thei flash of the bursting 
shells, the jiower of the eye to dt>te<^t it and 
protect itself against it was quicker in its 
action. The eye saw' and tlu' brain understood 
in time to cause the eyt^lid to shut before the 
scorching sheet of flame could do its w'ork. 

These burns wore not. the same as those 
<*aused by explosions in gun turrets which 
had been hit, and w hich will he described bob w 



AN AMBULANCE SLING 
OevUed by Fleet-Surgeon P. H. Boyden. 



‘SHE’S GONE, SIR: SHE’S GONE!”: THE LAST OF THE “ EMDEN,” NOVEMBER 9, 1914. 
Men of H.M.A.S. “Sydney" cheering after defeating the German commerce raider. 
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They were usually superficial, and it was to 
the credit of the naval doctors on board ship 
and in the shore hospitals that in very many 
instances injuries tliat seemed at first sight to 
ho irreparable were so treated that complete 
recovery, took place and didormity was avoided. 
Dressings of picric acid were found to be most 
beneficial, though other forms of treatment 
had their adlierents— notably th(' nadhod of 
irrigating by salt solution, introduced by Sir 
Almroth Wright during the war and describi'd 
fully in an earlier chapter.* 

Of the total of 27 cases s(M‘n by thi?^ doctor 
there wer<^ 5 burns or .scalds an<l 22 shell and 
s])linter wounds, 10 of the latter ca.ses bt ing 
Germans. The wounds were mostly lact'rated 
and punctured, deep and shallow, of ail shap<\s 
and sizes ; several of them involvt'd bi>nes. 

The men boro their wounds with cheerful 
unconcern. A young sub-li(Hitenant was found 
sitting in the wardroom with liis leg, wliich 
had a shell wound in it, stuck up on a chair. 
II is only anxiety was to get back to liis work. 
Other men showed the same spirit, and the 
Germans wore not behind their <*aptors anil 
rescuers in this. 

The wounds healed w<‘ll, but it became clear 
that the fact of bidiig at si'a did not save 
a wounded sailor from the danger of blood- 
poisoning —it had been b<‘lieved that on the 
sea this danger was small. Thi' problem of the 
cleansing of wounds which loomi'd .so large in 
thi^ military hospitals of France an<l Belgium 
at this time therefore engaged the attention 
of the nav^al .service? also, and .solutions of it 
were cpiickly devised. 

This battle of Hc'ligoland was a small affair, 
then, frotri the doctor’s point of viiiw. d’he 
list of casualties, when comj)arison is made 
with the Army, .seems almost ri<liculous. Any 
stroi?t accident might yield as many. But it 
would be a grave mistake to suppose that on 
this account the lessons learne(l wi*r(' unimpor- 
tant. On the contrary, they were of the 
highest importance. They showed the doctors 
what to expect, and tlii'y reAcahsl the fact 
that in any great engagement, where .smaller 
craft might be expected to suffer heavily, the 
ctisualties would be .sev(?re. Ni^w ideas were 
generated ; new possibilities opened up ; luav 
methods called for. 

Tlie naval medical authorities at Whitehall 
profited by the le.ssori in various ways. A 
Committee presided over by Sir Watson 
T'l^eo VoT. VI, 


Cheyno was set to work to consider the cpiostioii 
of the treatment of wounds ; the treatment of 
burns recoiveil attention ; th(» danger from the 
fumes of bursting shells, which tended to sink 
down on the decks and pc'netrate to the cabins 
below anil si) to cause suffocation, was con- 
sidered and the testing of r<'sj)irators begun 
forthwith. TJieso steps were doubtless in 
adviince of actual reipjiremeiits, but on the 
day of the Battli' of .hit land Bank they had 
their justification. 

Kxperienee dictated the inodifieat ion of other 
urrangi’inents and more especially of tlie 
arrangeiiK'nts for the .safety of the woundi'd 
during action. 'Die sick bay was the 
ship’s hospital during perioils of inaction, and, 
thanks to the w’ork of h'leet Surgeon D. \V. 
Hewitt and Fleet Surgeon i\I. G. hangforil, 
these ships' hospitals were splendidly (^ipiippisl 
and had heiai brought to a state of the highest 
eflleieney. \o pains liad hi'en spared to make 
them as complete as possible, and it was easy 
to carry out any surgical measuri*s nvjuired in 
thorn. But their positit)n «)ii (h'ck, above the 
armour, rendered them cjuite unsuitable for 
use during a f)attl(', and against this contingency 
other rooms had h(‘en pri'pared and s<‘t apart- 
a precaution tla* wisdom of which was shown 
when a sick hay and all it ciuitained was 
.smashed to pie(*es by a bursting sh(‘II. 

fi'he.se ot her rooms wen? know n as distributing 
sled ions, and wen? situated one forward and oia* 
aft, under the armour. It was essiaitial that the 
transferenei? of material from the sick hay to 
the distributing stations should take |>Iaeo at 
the earliest possi!)h' moment after the call 

pn*pa.re for action,'’ and as ai tion might lx 
imminent at any moment, «lay or night, it was 
necessary that all prepnrat ii>ns should he so 
far advaneisl that litth? or nothing remaiiu'd to 
he iloni' when the order was given. 

As little gear as possible was, thia’efore, left 
in the sick l)ay. FurthiT, tiu)se n’sponsihle were 
ad\'isi‘d as to their dutii*s and traincjl in them. 
When a(‘tion was soundiMl, the water-tight 
eumjiarlmenis were, of course, closed and Inter- 
communication became impossihli* ; th(‘r(*foro 
mistakes ma-di? or omissions committed could 
not he riH'tilif'd. A man liad then to do tin* best 
he could with the material to his lia-nd' arid he 
might he siiuatisl in very terrible eireumstances 
for the doing of it. Kipiipment of tlx? <lis- 
trihuting stations was, tlierefore, of paramount 
iinpiirtance and received careful thought and 
consideration. 
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Tho clifficnlty was space. But ingtmiiity Ashore, preparations as complete as those 

solvofl this and inatlo it possiVjlo to have an made afloat had been instituted, and the 

operating ta>)le fully rigger], dressings, anti- wounded from the Heligoland battle were thus 

septics, and other appliances always ready, and soon brought to great comfort in well-equipped 
also to prepare accommodation for the wounded. hospitals. *Some of them came to the Royal 

As we shall presently sec, these rooms were Naval Hospital at Chatham, which they reached 

destined to witness some strange and terrible within 24 hours ot being struck down. In each 

spectacU's during the course of the fighting. case a dose of anti-tetanic serum was given to 

For accommodation of the wounded after secure against possible attack by lockjaw and 

action, the best available compartments in careful operative measures carried out. An 

proximity were used; ])y special fittings arm, a leg, and an eye were part of the price paid 

pr(?viously prepared the wounded could be by tho sailors for this engagement, and .somo 

slung in stretchers fr<^m the roof, one tier of of the other conditions w^ere of a terrible 

stretchers above the other, and in this way character, yet the cases did exceedingly well ; 

large nurnlK^r could he taken in at one time. tho grt^at cheerfulness of tho men an<l theii 



FROM THE GERMAN COMMERCE RAIDER. 

Prisoners from the **Emden’* through physical drill exercise on board a British warship. Captain 

Muller (x), who commanded the **Emden/’ 
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LANDING WOUNDED AT PLYMOUTH. 

luToic jittitudu (^von when suft^ riiig the most 
acuity [>a.ui won Uii* adiniration of doiMors aial 
mirsos alike. 

The hos])ital aeeoiniuodiit ioo at the disposal 
of the Navy was riot exteiisiva^ when jud;j:ed l)y 
Army stiindards, bnt of its eHiciiaiey no dould 
eould exist. 'I'Jiere wc‘re, in t))e first ])lace, th(; 
threti great naval liospitals Haslai* (Ports- 
mouth), aeeoim nodal ing 1,4.*{4 ])atients ; Ply- 
mouth, aceommodat ing 1,171) patiiMits ; an<l 
(diatliam, accommodating 1,107 patients. In 
addition to thes<% the Navy had numeroiis 
hospitals in tlu^ British isles aticommojlating 
some 11,129 ])atients, aial further ])ossessed a 
hospital for mental discjises at (jireat Viirrnouth. 
Abroad, there w<^ro naval hospitals at (Jibraltar 
and Malta and other points. 

Nor was private lielp wanting to add to these 
estaldishirients. Lady Biite converted her 
house. Mount Stuart, Isle of Bute, into a Naval 
hospital, and it was fully occupied from the 
beginning of the war. It had bc'ds for 12.^3 
patients and proved a boon, both on account 


ot it.s beautiful position and h(‘a.lt hy sur- 
rouialings. Lady NunbumhohiK^ also made 
generous ofh’rs f>f liospital accoinrnodation, 
and providfxl for Naval ]jatients a fully (Mpiipped 
liospital for 229 patients in a locality where 
Naval hos[)ital ac<*oinmrMla< ion was much 
n<*<Hl<‘d. '^riie British Red (Voss Society 
e(juipp<*d a hosjatal for 100 patients at Truro, 
(\)rnwall, and tlie (Viurch Army one for 100 
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‘ f LE-GRUISERS ENGAGING THE GERMAN BATTLE-CRUISERS. 

the battle.) 
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patic‘!itsat Diinva^el, Lanark. Lriiu-t’s^ ( ’hristian 
provitlrd funds \vit)i wJiifh tliu former bed 
aeeoinmodaiion at QuetMi^ferry Hospital was 
doubled, and Canadian women geneiously snb- 
s(*rib('d a sum of £40,000 with wliieh a new 
blo(*k was built at Tfa'^lar Hos])ital. In addi- 
tion, many kind offers of Jielp flowed in to tlje 
Admiralty from all j)arts of the eountry^ and 
v\ere aceejjtoil. 

The wounded men reached these hospitals Ijy 
liospital ship and hospital train, though in many 
I'ases they were lancetl directly by the warship 
in \\luch they had been serxing. Weather anti 


COR RRST AND TREATMENT. 

From hospital ship to train. A train at Toulon with 
wounded passengers about to start for the Riviera. 

eireinnxtanet^ w(‘r(‘ tln' d<‘ttTmining factors, f(n' 
manifestly in a gah* I ransfertMicc's could not la' 
made at sea, and, again, a ship which had bei*n 
bjully hit might not stay in her rush for por< to 
unload wc)unded. As a rule thetirand Fleet 
t'turned to its anchorages with the wounded 
aboard; tluvse wen^ then transhi])ped to tiie 
h()spital ships, which brought them to s<mi(^ 
landing port whence^ tliey were removed to a 
local hos]iital, or if able to trav^ol comfortably, 
put on the amb\ilance trains for trans|x>rt to 
one or other of tho nax al hos])ital.s. 

The Navy ow notl 12 of th(‘so haspital sliips, 
sjilendid vessels fitted with every kind of 
surgical apjilianco and fully staffed by doctors. 
Of these 12, nine were constantly employed in 
home w’atf'rs and thret*. in the Mediterranean. 
Tho trains were as W(‘1I erpiipped as the ships, 
andtla' hammock-like cots gave them adist inetly 
naval appearance. 4die system was an admiral^lo 
one, for it allow’cd of thorough cleansing and 
ensured that, no bumpi?ig should disturb the 
severely w^ounded. These trains, like those in 
use for tho transport of soldiers, wore hospitals 
on wheels in a true sense, so that it may bo said 
that from the moment he reached the dis- 
tributing station on his own ship a man was 
never out of tho doctor’s hands or cut off 
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from expert attention. As the distributing 
station was waiting to receive him, in most 
eases, the moment ho fell, his chances of 
salvation were excellent. It is not ])ossihlt' to 
avoid comparing this happy lot with that c^f 
the wounded soldier eking out terrible hours 
\ipon theNo-inan’s Land, beyond the rt‘ach of 
succour until darkness should liave covered 
him. Yet it must not be forgotten that against 
that the sailor had to face the perpetual ptaal 
of mine ami submarine and the chance that at 
any moment his ship jiiight be sunk and all 
chance of salvatior\ lost — for how should a 
sorely wounded man faro in the great hazanl 
of tlio sea ? 

The naval medical service played its jiart in 
handling the great exodus frc m Helgmm in 
August, 1914, and also in treating th(‘ wound<Ml 
from the ill-starred Antwer[) exjiedit i<ai. Men 
from the latter were taken to the (’hatham 
and Idy mouth hospitals ; wounded Belgian 
soldi<Ts were transported across the Channel 
in th(' hospital ships Plassy and Magii*, and 
about 2,00(1 woundeil Kreneh soldicTs from 
Dunkirk to Cherbourg in the h<»spital ship 
China. Tlie medical oflieers of these ships 
had tludr hands v('ry full during tla* voyages. 
'The wounds s(vn were of incredible sev(*rity 
in many cases, for at- that. p(‘riod field tr<‘at- 


ment was not in the advanced stage to which 
it came latt*r. 

Before leaving this part of the siibjt'ct the 
directions issued to the* medical staff of the 
Neptune in 191. ‘I for tlealing with wounded may 
be alluded to. They servi^ to show how well the 
tlifliculties likely to bo (*neountered luid bet*n 
torestallotl ; they show also how true an esti- 
mate of the actual mvds had be»‘n formed. The) 
diri'ctions were divid(*d into three parts, those 
“On Leaving Tort,” those “During A(*tion,“ 
and those “After the Action.” With th(5 first 
two we have already been concerned ; the last 
provid(*d that as soon as the action was over 
or there was a lull the stridcher parties would 
march to tlio places ap])ointed, as shown l)y 
luggage labels attached to the stretchers. They 
would take first-aid hags of dn^ssings with tlaan 
ami hot- (*offee or b(*ef-tea an<l drinking vessels. 
On arrival they would move the wounded from 
the turret or otTu*r j)|ace to the ileck and out of 
tlu^ way of the guns. Tluy wouhl naidca* first 
aid but not ollu'rwiso movt^ the woumhvl. 

'The s(‘nior medical oflicer woiild then make 
a rapid tour of the uj)p(‘r de( k to (*stimiti^ the 
nunibi*r and condition of tin* wohiidt'd, aad give 
any necessary hypodia’iiiie injc'ctions, atta-ehing 
labels to pnw(>nt the possibility of dupli(‘ation. 
At the same t inuO lu^ staff surgeon would inspect 



THR SURVIVORS OF H.M S. “ NATAL.’^ 
About to proceed on leave after receivinfl new kit. 



THE BATTLE OFF THE FALKLANDS, DECEMBER 8, 1914. 

Firsl sta^e of the action between the British Battle-Cruisers and the German Armoured Cruisers. 
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the main dec^. During a lull the surgeons 
would supervise the removal of the vvoundotl 
to a place below the armour, where they would 
remain under care till the end of the action. 

Of great naval actions in the early days of the 
war there were few, if indet'd we except the 
battle in the Pacific and the Ijiittle of the Falk- 
land Isles. About the fornuT there is nothing 
to bo said so far as the surgtMjiis an' concerni‘d, 
for unhappily the disaster which overwlu'lined 
our ships was fatal to dcx tor anti patient alike. 
Of the latter there is only tliis to be said the 
total British casualties in this great battle wt're 
10 men killed and 1(5 wounded. This battli‘, 
indeed, illustratt'd the tremendous haztird 
of naval warfare and showed to what an 
extent the fate of ships and of men is d<‘(er- 
niined by gun power and gun reach. 

But if great actions wt^re ^'<‘rv few, tluT<^ 
occurred a number of small actions of a <leeply 
interesting kind. Of those the two which com- 
mand attention most evidently were that be- 
tween the Pegasus and the Kdnigsberg and that 
between the Sydney and the Ernden, for these 
wore fights of a sptx'ial character, each showing 
relatively heavy casualties and each revealing 
th(^ naval surgeon in a heroic light. 

Th<^ action between the P(^gasus and the 
Kdnigsberg took place off Zanzibar on the 
morning of Sept(*mber 20, 1914. The Pegasus 
was refit ting am I was therefore takc'ii unawares, 
and though a bravo resistance was offeree I, she 
sufferetl lieavily, bt'ing literally battered to 
pieces. In consccpionco the surgeon, Fl(*et 
Surgeon A. J. Hewitt, R.N., found himself faced 
with the following (casualty list -24 men of the 
Pegasus and 1 native servant killed, 8 oflic(*rs 
and 69 men wounderl. Of the 3 oHicers and 
25 men admitt<Ml to the Europc^an hos[)ital 2 
othcers and 4 men died the same day, and sub- 
sequently 8 more men died of their wouihIs. 

When tlic action began, two collectingstat ions 
for the wo\inded were sclectcnl, the stokc'rs’ mess 
(Uu*k forward on the loww deck below (he sick 
bay and the torpedo flat aft, on tlx? lower d<'ck 
below and for\vard of the ward-room. Tlie 
deck of these spaces w’as about four to six inches 
below’ the watc^r-line. The sick berth st<w\’ard 
had charge of on© station and ho was assiste<l 
by a cook from the galley, the foremost stretcher 
party and forecastle party, the other station was 
in charge of the ship’s surgeon, w’ho was assisted 
by one cook and the after stretcher parties and 
the jjoop bearer party. On action being soun- 
ded the cooks brought with them to their respec- 


tive .stations a “ fanny ” of hot water and some 
cold water. 

Each gun had Ixhmi su])])lied with a canvas bag 
containirig a tom‘ni(|uet, in case of bleeding, 
bandag(\s, and otlu*r appliances. These bags 
W'cre socunsl undc*r tlx* shit*lds f)f the guns. A 
similar bag had been supplied to the fore-britige, 
and various otlu'r precautions, which w<to now’ 
fully justified, had bet*n taken. 

In his report on the action [)ublished in the 
“ Journal <if the Royal \aval Metlical S(‘rvice ” 
Fleet Surg(*on Hewitt stated that tlx* most re- 
markable feat lire of tlx^ wounds w as the largo 
number of minute sup«‘rticial w'oinxls and burns 
looking liki^ (lx* jiitting of black powder, also the 
small penetrating power of the fragments in oj)en 
spaces like the ut)per d<*ck. The danger zoix*, 
so far as lib* was concermnl, seemed to be 
confined to a small area round the bursting 
space, and although thc/ initial velocity of the 
fragments appc*ariMl to bt* vc*ry great, this seemed 
to diminish rapidly, [)erhap.s owing to the 
irregularity of their shape. For example, a large 
number of fragments were removed at a dt>pth 
of from two to four inclK\s, some (*mbtHld(‘<l in 
bone and some in the soft tissues. In two 
penetrating wounds of tlx^ skull the ('utranco 
wounds were of ident ical shape* and size* w ith the 
shell fragments found, })ut in neitlu'r case did 
the missile penetrates more than four inclx's. 
A leading s{‘aman had his right arm so shattered 
that a primary amputation was necessary, but a 
fragment of this same six’ll hit the })rass buckle 
of his bi‘lt, breaking it. but not (;ven bruising the 
ab<lomen. “ Small fragnxsnts ” (continued Fleet 
Surgeon Hew itt) “ were also the cause of the loss 
of four eyes, aiul I am of opinion that a pair of 
motor goggh’s would hav(^ saved all these. A 
case of aneurysmal \’arix o(rcurr(*d in the right 
common (parotid aixl jugular \’(?ss(‘.ls caused by 
a minuter pa.rtic]e of shell wliif*h pro))ably could 
have been stopped by a linen collar. In my 
opinion a cfiat. of light, chain armour, or evt'ii 
leather, with a [xiir of goggles made from 
touglxnxxl motor screen glass would be invalu- 
able to captains of destroyf>rs, navigators and 
others in expos(*d positions who are lik<*Iy to 
encounter ships arnx’d w'ith similar guns.” 

These suggc’stions w(*re inad<? at a period long 
before our soldiers and thost) of our Allans w'ore 
helmets in the trenches ; they w’ere rejiroduced 
in an article on the need of jirotectivcj shields 
and helmets which aj^peared in The Times in 
the .summer of 1915, and the effects of which 
w'cro soon evident in France. Thus the 
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Ei^hl minutes ofter the warship was t<irpcc!ocd by a submarine. 


r\|)('i'i(‘i»(r in /an/ihiir wns dnstinojl t<» 

in tlir }nj:it;itinn nnIucIi s('ciir*o<l l<ir onr 
sohlici's th(‘ jirrnt additional satt'^nard wliirli 
lu'lna ts |)i()\ cd to Ik*. 

Many of t ho w onials mot w it liin t la* I ‘o/^asns 
wt'i’i* of a toi*?’il)l(‘ dosoi-i| )t ion and shout'd tli<‘ 
thuastatinu i‘rioot- of naval ^nnfit't*. A loatlin^ 
stoUt'f had his should Of sin a si 10(1 to ) ailp. a not I u'f 
pool* ffilou had hot h os’os and t ho uhoh' uppt*!’ 
part of his faoo shot away, hrokon limbs and 
laoorat('(l th'sh u oro soon on ('\'('rN' hand. 

.Most of tilt' oasnall it's,” t lit' doctor uroto, 
“ occur rod on I fio iippor* dock, and t ho sct'no t hat 
this prosontod can scarcely bt' imagint'd. ^'ot 
tlioiM' was \ t'i-\- little noise on l>oard from tht* 
uonndcd, and one was improsst'd l)\' the tioath 
like .‘>ilt‘nct' ])ct\\oon the pcriotls of appalling tiin 
canst'd b\' the salvot's. Although tht* ship was 
in harbour and only a shta-t distanct* from tht' 
short' no tmt? attt'inptt'd to jnnif) oN'crboard and 
tht'ft' was no panic, ddit' nmnil of tlit* iiu'ii was 
magnilict'nt 

Ill this inft'rno t hci doctoi*, h'ltM'l Snrjj^oon 
Ib'uitt, ut'iit about his work according to the 
orand tradition of tht' st'r\ ict' ho rt'prt'st'iitt'd. 
rht* tnnu's of tlu' hioh t'\plosi\t' ptiudor had a 
stn[)t'fyin^ cfh'ct, causin>j: a ft'olin^ of di/.zint'ss : 
tiu' bursting of tht' sht'lls smtitt' t ho th'cks with 
blasts of air u hich hatl an nniu'rvin^ t'fft'ct ; 
but tlu' 000(1 wt>rk uas not sufft'it'd to fail on 
that account. Indt't'd, tht' aufni sci'iio, so far 
as it alTt'ctcd himst'lf, was dismisst'il by tht' 
doctor in a lint': “1 porstaialI\ liatt bt't'n 


brt'athiim mort' dt't'pK' than normal in a-;si>,t iim 
a, wonndt'd man up a ladder fi-oni tht' after 
torpt'do Hat u ht'i't' t ht'st' fumes wt'i-t' part iculai*! \ 
dt'iist', smd (‘\ pt'F'it'nct'd a ft'oliiiL; of nanst'.i and 
di/./int'ss. l''or st‘\'(‘ral da\'s aft'ruards on dt't p 
broathino out' st't'int'd to oxlialt* tht' fumt'^." 

d’ho w'onndt'd wt'jt' lakt'n from tht* Foojisus 
b\ boats fi’om tht' cable layt'r Ihinffshirt' as 
>>0011 as tht' tiling ct'ast'd. All liad tirst aid 
dro^Ninsis applitMl and n('arl\ all tht' st'rious 
taises had ha-d a h\ | lodi'i'mic injt'ction of 
morphia. .\ll wort' landed within an horn*. Yht' 
fandino was dillitailt owin^ ttt a i‘apidi\' obbin/i^ 
tide and boats bi'in^ rttinir-t'd to rt't nrn and 
<tantl l>y tht' sliip as soon as tht' wonndt'd ut'i't' 
landed, for it lookt'd as if it would bt' nt'ct'ssary 
to abandon t lit' sliip. 

Probably this action was, individually, the 
most ti'rribit' of the first yt'ar of war, so far as 
t hodoct or u as conct'rnod. b'lt'cfc Snr^t'on Mt'witt 
fat't'd liis ordi'al sin^le-handt'd, and splt'iididly 
did lit' vindit'ato the oood namt' of tlio iiU'dical 
st'rvict'. ^Jlis tpiit't courage and his ability 
nndoubtt'diy ut'iit far to miti^att' a most ft'arful 
situation, to savt' gallant lives, and to relievt* 
tht' ])ains of t host' sort'ly in jnrt'd. 

ddit' at'tion botuct'n tlu* Sydiu'y and the 
Kinden attrai'ted the attention of the whole 
world, ddit' t'xploits of the ( U'rman raider had 
adtU'tl to lit'!' name a romantic association ; 
ht'i' destruction, when it caint*, was hailetl with 
feelings in which atlmiration liad a large place. 

Tlie Kmdt'n was sightt'd about 9 a.m. and tht' 
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sliortly afterwards. The doctors 
soon fi)iind theinselvt's busy. Tln' sfiiior joedical 
oniccr liatl a tour of tlu* ^iius ns soon ns 

tlie raid(*r wa^ siglUed.lo see if tin' first -aid bags 
wta’i» ready, ))ut bi‘fore he (‘oiild n‘tiirn to liis 
station the guns of the S\'<hu\v laal cv|H*nt‘t| 
fire. Tlie Kinlen soon returneil the fire and 
within five to t(‘n nnmit(‘s from tlie lieginning 
of the action the first wounded man w as brought 
Ixdow. ![(* Iiad a. fractun* of tlie right leg and 
thirtiMMi sliidl wounds and was in gi*eat j^ain. 
Following liim canu' a stream of womnh^ I 
<l(‘maiiding immediate' attention. Tlu^ s<M-ond 
east* had beiai shot in the* (diest and tlie aia‘\ ot 
the heart was seen I a ‘at ing t hi-ougli a. hole* in tin* 
chest wall. Abiny of the otln'i* wounds wen* of 
a dn'adful (diaraet I'l*. 

At 11. la a.m. the order “(\‘a'<e tire" wa^ 
soundi'd. TIk' na'lieal staff had now beiai 
working two hours in a (‘onfiia'd atmo'^phere at a 
temp('rat lire of lOa F. 

Dmdng the action," wrote Snrge'on be-aiard 
Darby, K.A.X., in t he " douriia! of tin* Ibwal 
Na\al .M<‘dical S<‘r\iee," 'tin* space* below was 
\'e*ry eonge'ste*e 1. the* tunne*l be*iim full of me*n 
be'longing to the* amniiiition and tin* partie's. 
At the* best of time*'; the*re* is little* reieem Ih'I'i*, >.o 
the I’l'giilai’ transjioi't of weninele'd was eeai- 
sid<‘rabl\ impe*de*el. All tin* time* w<* kne*N\ ne>t 
how the* light was gearig we* eemld onl\ he^ar 
o!*de*rs for ammunition anel the* eontinual i-apid 
fii'e* of e)ur gnus. At one* tini'*, whe*n we heel<*d 
o\ e*r anel tin* oj)e’‘.iting table (eeok <*hai*g<*, it 


•it*) 

seemeil as though the ship had be'en b ally hit, 
but we. ‘soon foiuiel out that this was oiiIn' due* to 
a suddt'n aIt(*i‘ation eet coui'se*." 

Ida* wounel(‘d me'antime* wi*n‘ in ce )nside*ra hie 
pain and «*v<‘r*\' »*tlorl was btdng niaele* to hi*lp 
them. As soeni as pitssibh* afte'i* the* ai*tion the* 
si<*k ba\ was prt*pari*(l as an opei'ating tiu'atre*. 
I his mi'ant ha re 1 w oi*k, be ‘e*a use* during tlu* bat t le 
t his room had be*e*n flood(*d w it h wate r from t he* 
fin* mains. Me a‘e*e )\ e*r, the* task eet ge*tling the* 
weainded up to the* op(*i*ating reeean aiai eh'almg 
w it h t he*m w as ne)t nia le* e* isie*!* by t he* e'ont innal 
arrival e>f new patie*nts in the* shape* e»f (le*i*man 
sailors fislu'd up eint e>f the* wate'i*. mo-.t e)| 
wheun we‘re* in a ve*iy <‘e)Ilapse*d state* inde*e‘d 
One* man had be*e‘n in the* shai‘k-infe*ste*!l se*.i 
feel* nine* he)nrs, but was breaight r-oune| afte*r 
SOUK* tremble* anel ne*\t e!a\ was none* the* w or*.-.ee 
feu* his imnie*rsion. 

( )pe*iat i\ e* surLTeTx was t he*re*te)i*e* imt be*gun 
in e*arne*sl until the* ela\ afte*r the* battle*. Tin. 
was ine‘\ it ji I )le*, te>r the* We>nnd(*d ele*mmile*d 
e*onsfant allentiem at lii'sl. Fai’ly in the* morn 
mg e»f t hat e la\ ( Nei\ e*ml)e*r* It), I !) I 1 ) t he* Sydtu'y 
luiel re*ae*he*d ( 'oeo-. Dlaiiel anel shippe*d the* 
Fa.ste*rn l'Ate*nsie>n d'e ‘li*er‘aph ('e*mpan\’ s Siir- 
ge*e)n. Dr. II. S. ( )lle‘rhe*a! I, te> he*lp with th- 
(h'l'inan we)nnele*e|. 'This adelitie)n tee the* .^taff 
was we*lee>me* the* S\elne*\’ e*ar*l*ie*el twee m>“(he*al 
e »f’li<'e*i*s of he*r e»\\n aiu rations be*gan at. 

e)ne*e*. 

"Our e*hie*f eliftie-lilt ie*s " (wreete* SlU'ceem 
Darb\) "we*re* laek e»f spae*e' anel tiaine*d 
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AFTER THE NAVAL ACTION OFF DOGGER BANK, JANUARY 24, 1915. 
Vice-Admiral Beatty’s flagship “Lion” towed into port after the British victory in the North Sea. 
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assistance, and wo had used up all the sterile 
towels on the day of the aeti<3n ; also there 
was inueh delay in getting iiistruments n‘- 
sterilized . . . I^ate in t luMlay we organize*! 

a theatre staff from v*)lunteers. 'They la'lped 
to clear tip, held liasins, IuiikUmI stones and 
dressings, and did mncdi reiuarkahly ns*‘ful 
work with a eoinposure tliat was astonisln'ng, as 
they were present at many l)loo<ly operations t*> 
which none of them previously had Ix'en in any 
way ae<aistoined. Surgt'on Wild acted as 
aiuesthetist and Dr. Oiler head assisted me with 
the operations.” 

'The operations wtad on all day, the doctors 
as usual refusing t<» spare thttmselves until 
tludr patients had been given every possibles 
attention. Next day tlu^ Sydney returned to 
tlm Kmden, which was flying signals of tlis(rt‘ss, 
and arrangements bttgan for transh'rring about 
80 (Jerinan woundetl. All availabU^ stndchta's, 
hammocks and cots vv(*r(‘ sent to tiu* lOmdtai 
with a party iindt^r Dr. Ollerhead, who did not 
return till th(‘ last fiatieiit left th(^ ship sona^ 
four hours later. Kveii t hen sona^ nuMi who had 
got ashore t^ould not be brought ciff till m^xt day. 
NovtMuber 12. 

This tranship|)ing was an excHM'dingly ditlicult 
huslia^ss, as there was a hug*^ surf running on 
th(? beach wht're tlu‘ Kuah'ii was ashor<‘ ; the 
collecting and lowering of t h<* wounde<l into tht' 
boat was attendcMl, unavoi<lably, by a good <k‘al 
of pain. The wounded w<*r(5 taken aboard the 
S\'<lney in the I'ots and stretchers by iiaums «if 
davits, but there was no davit availabk' in llu^ 
Kniden. Ora* Oermaii surgc'on was uninjure*!, 
but he ha*l been unabU* to do much, having had 
24 hours with so many wourid<Ml on a battered 
shi|>, with noia^ of his staff left aiul with vtay tew 
dressings, lotions, or instrunuMits. 

'‘The Kmdc'ri,” says Surg<*on Dai’by, “was 
riddkid with gajiing hok*s ; it was wit h diniculty 
ora^ could walk about her decks, aial slai was 
guttrnl with fin*. The wourals of the ( k*rmans 
who wen^ brought oft to tla* Sydiu*y by this 
time, only 24 to .‘JO hours aft<*r injury, were 
practically all v**r*y styptic, with maggots ] in. 
in length crawling over them. bittk^ had 
been done for tlu*m, but larw they were attcnaled 
to by oiu’ i)arty aral tr-anshipptul t<» us as 
< prickly as po.ssible.” 

4^1118 fresh rush of cases so<»n crow* led out t he 
wardroom and the sick bay had to be used as a 
<lressing station. Soon there was scarcely any 
room to mo\’e, for beside.s the 70 wounderl 
received that day there wen? over 100 prisoners 


aial 20 (‘hinaiia*n frrrm the sunk(*n collier which 
had lu*en attending on tlie tanden. Oja'rations 
had thu.s to be^iscontinue<! at iaK)n on Novem- 
lit'r 11. but they began again at (> p.m. and di<i 
n«rt ^Ntop till 4. .‘JO a.m. on Xo\cmb<*r 1 2— a. 
p(*ri(»d of 10^ Iioui’s of continuous op<*r’ating 
'The (lerman surgc'on stood at t h(* table* b(*side 
his Dnglish pr’otessional br*ethi’**n and took his 
share of the* work. 

“All this timt\” Sui*g**t)n Darby coia*hi<k‘d, 
“ wt* had to oi*ga.nizo and ai-i-ang(^ a. hospital 
with its (‘(piipmt'nt an<l tht* ft‘t*ding and nur*sing 
of patients: up to now this was fur’iuMl t)vt*i 
to tht* first -aifl anti \’t>Iuntt*t*r nursing pai*fy, 
anti f ht?y r*tH*ei\(*tl tht' cases str*aight fiMtm the 
tht?atrt'. In tht? cast? t)f the (it*rmans wt? hatl 
a ])arty ttrltl t)ff fnan tht* ])rist)nt'rs to ht*Ip our 
staff. \\\? hat! twt> largt* wards, tht* waniroom 
jintl tht* waist tlt'ck, <md \ tirious spt'cial wartls, 
a few cabins bt*ing givt?n up by t)flit*t‘rs. . . . 
IJy nightfall (Nt>vt‘mbt‘r 12) out* ctriiltl lt)t)]v 
rttuntl with a. ft*t‘ling that stunt* impn*ssitai had 
bt*t*n inatlt* on tht? w't)rk, anti latt*r that evt*ning 
tht? ( }t*rm»m surgt'on anti myself wt*nt nruntl 
.sttrting tait tht* cases wt* ct)ultl st*ntl t>ff nt*xt 
tlay tt) tht? ICmprt‘ss ttf llussia, an tirmt'tl lint*r 
which had bt‘t‘n tlispatcht**! ft) ht‘lp us with 
tht* w’ountlt*il anti rt*lit?vt* us t)f our 2.‘10 t*xtra. 
mt*n. It wt)ultl bt* tliiVicult , " adtlt**! this gallant 
mt'dical ttllict'r, “ tt) imagiut* a. mort? st?vt*rt) 
tt‘st ft>r Iht? mt‘dical sttiff t)f a (*ruis('r.” AH 
cretlit tht*n to thost? wdat laet*d the tt*st. and 
t‘mt*rgt'd frtun it triumphantly. 

d'ht'st* twt) ist)latt*d actit)ns shtiu clt?arly t)l 
what s|)lentlitl material t>ur Naval M(?dical 
Service was ctaist it utt?tl. Abttard ship the 
dtK'tors ('t)mbint?tl with tht*ir prt»ft*ssit»nal kimw - 
lt*tlgt? a st*aman\s pt)wt*r t)f atki|)t ing himst*lf to 
circumstan(?es and t)f atlapting eircumstances 
to tht* nt?t*tl t)f thf* momt*nt. 

'This sjiirit wns slituMi agtiin tual agtiin, but 
nevt*r mt)rt* ct»nspicut)usly than on boartl the 
'rigt*r during the Nort h St ‘a. jict ion t)l .lanuary 24, 
101.'"). , 4’ht? Tiger wt*nt intt) actittn t>n that 
tlay at T.!.") a.m., anti at 0..‘J tht? first sht)t was 
firt'd. Klet.‘t Surg(*t>n .lt)hn K. Muir hatl tirigin- 
ally intt*ndt*d to dt*al with tht? cast's st?rititim 
as they camt? tt) liiin, t)fK*ra.ting on cacli out? at 
ont!e ; ht? sotin founti that this w'as tin utt>pian 
idea. 'Fht? violt?nt concussittn frttm a gun turrt't 
near by matlt? opt*ration an ultt*r impossibilit \’ 
tintl nifcssitated tin* ust? of first tu‘d nH*thods 
only. At 10..'>0 an urgent tt?lc?pht>ne m(?ssage 
came down tt) tht? dt>ctt>r from “Q” turret 
asking for a mt'dicjil otlicer and tin ambulance 
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AT IHK DAHOANKI.LHS. 

Admiral dc Kobeck inspectinf{ sailors on board 
H.M.S. “ (^inopus.” 

|){\rt\'. 'rii(‘ doctor.. lio\v(‘\<‘r, kiu'w that it 
was impossibh' to haixlti* na*!! in st rot cliors 
llir<niii:h tho woi’Uin^ ohanilx'rs aixl ^oin^ on 
dook was not to \u' tlioui^ht of. Il(^ r(‘iusod 
I ho rocinosl nod soon found ho had dono wis(*ly. 
Tho woundo«l r<‘a<lil\' tound tlxMr way to th<' 
<lr<‘ssino stations thom'^olvos. 

About 1 Lib) a l‘J in. sholl (Mittaotl tho ilis- 
ti’ibutins^ ot’lioo on tlio (look. d’his sh(‘ll 

was \ ('rv' do‘“'t I’l lot i \'o Ix'oanso it o\pl<»d(Ml 
iipw ards. 

“ It bl<‘w n]> tlio trap hatch in tho roof of t ho 
(list I’lbiit inn olVico," ^^ |•(»t(' b'U'ot Surgeon Mmr 
(“Journal of tlx' l<o\al \a\al !M('(lical Sor 
\ico“), ‘‘which coinuiuuicat (‘d witli tlx' 
control tow(‘r, killi'd one olhci'r who was 
standinu: on the !\atch, staMously wonndtHl 
anoth(‘r, and so\(‘r(‘l\' soorcht'd tlx' fac(* of a 
third, all of whom W(‘r(‘ in t h(‘ onn control 
t(a\o!’. In its oxp|o‘^i(^n in tho distributing 
olVic(‘ it killi'd six mi*n and woniKh'd li\(^ nioti. 
In tht‘ port (I in. irvin control tlu' sanio sla-ll 
kill(M| a> boy and injnriMl a ini( Isliipinan and 
two bo\'s. 

“ An uru(*nt ti'k'phoiu' mc'ssatXi' w as n'coix ('d 
Troin tho |i:nn control tower and an anihiilanco 
party was s('nt otT in chariii' of a surp'on to see 
\\ luit could b(' doiK'. JJtis ))arty had (*onsider- 


able diflTieulties, as the lights had all ^one out, tho 
alk‘y way was wrecked aiul the escape up past 
th(‘ distributing: otlice, which was the only 
j)ossibk‘ route, was blown to V)its and threatened 
})y tirii from the intellig(‘nc(* oHice, wliieh was 
iniinodiately lifjow the" disti ibut in^ otlice. 
J'lainks to the ]i(‘roism and bra\ cry displayed 
b\' a sick berth attiaidant and two boys all the 
cases inent iora'd (‘xc(‘|)t one, w ho w as disco\ (‘r(Ml 
aft (‘I* I h(‘ act ion w as o\ (a, w ere brou^j^ht down to 
lh(‘ forward d ist ribut inu' st at ion. 

“ VN’hiai t h(‘y arrivt'd sexaai W i‘r(‘ dead or 
(‘xpinal as t h(‘\' w (a (‘ laid (m t h(‘ than*. d('ad 

w<a(> laid on oii(‘ sidi‘ as d(*c(a»tly and tpiickly 
as possibh', covtaa.al w it h a ^la^^ and t h(‘ wounded 
alt(aid(‘d to. . . . 'riaa'e was compl(‘t(‘ abs(aic(‘ 
of moaning oi* complaints. J'he (‘xplosion of 
the sh<*lls (aiused a black, oil\', soot\' (l(‘[)osit in 
th(‘ skin of lu'arlv’ all these patitaits. J’his was 
readily r(ano\od with turpcaitine, but nothing 
4‘l.s(* s(‘(an(‘(l to ha\(‘ an\’ (‘rf(‘cl. Soap and watt'r 
and spirit waaa' u.s(‘l(‘ss.“ 

During: th(‘ suimiKa* and autninn of 11)15 
tla^ naviil doctor liad opcau'd u]) to him a new 
fi(‘ld of o|)(a’ation in th(‘ l.)arda,n(‘ll<.‘s. 'Through- 
out t h(‘ (lallipoli campaign tla^ nax al naalical 
s(a*\’i(‘(‘ (*oop(a’at(Ml with that of the Arm\’, 



FROM THE DAKDANELI.HS. 
Wounded bcinj^ landed from a hospital ship at 
Plymouth. 
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Af THK UAKDANKI.I.HS. 

Transferrinj* wounded from a British warship. 

iTiKlcriiig most valii{i])lc assistjuicc nrid. iiuh-i-d, ( ’olliii^iwcxxl, K.N., was tlx- Senior M<‘(lical 

so far solving (111* (iiBiciilty of the transport of Ollicer. On Kel)niary ' 2 o this ship arrived 

\\oiin(U‘(l from tlj(‘ shore as toecaiverf asilua- at Tenedos, and in the evening ol the same 

t ion of grave an\i<*ly into ora^ of comparative day seven wounded were t rarisferrexl (<» he-r 

security. Xaval Jiospital sliips wen* in attend- from the* Aganie'inimii, whie li sheivveel signs 

anee, and one* of the largest of the‘se was the- e)f having hex-n hit hy a slie-Il. I’lie* fe>lle»wir)g 

Soudan, e>f w hie-h Kle*e‘i Surge'em 'lVew e»r da.y a part y e)f men lanele-d tnun t he* \ e*nge*ane e‘. 
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Jirid <lif il)l(‘ jhmI mort* NV(nm(l«‘<l aiTi\r(L 

\\ cniuc ill, iuui «>n 

.\l;ir<*h <), two flight oflicrr-^ tVlI i'rom a. i-nn- 
ln‘i^^ht into the soa anrl Jiad to Im* 
^cicroun-d. WOtmdod won* tnkon in ti’oni tiiiio 
to tirno until .Man li 2-, w lion tlio S»>u(laii Jot’t 
toi* Malta and lan<lo« 1 li:i oa.'.(*s. 1 1 is intorost - 

iiij^ to noto that tlion* won* no cast's of ‘jraiifzront* 
aiifl only one oast* t»f totamis, wiiioh n*sultotl 
fi’tmi slu‘ll woimtls; this must fio ot>nsiilt‘n‘d 
-oinow'liat t'xoojit ionaf. 

This first v'ovai^o t»f tht* iaispital s]ii|) tt>ok 
|)laot^ Ix'fort* the ^roaf lamlin^ on tin* ht*aoli, and 
It <*om})ar('s st i*an>ft*l>' with tin* stn-tind \oya^o, 
which ondod on Apiil 2'), wht*n i In* Soudan 



appoarod a^ain off tin? ontranct* to tin* Dar 
tiaiu'llos. 15y the (*\(‘nin<r of that tlay no fewer 
than It) military olliot*rs and .‘142 soldiers hat) 
boon n‘ot‘i\(*tl ; by 8 p.m. a ttital t>f 4.41) eases 
w(*ro aboarti, and tin* ship tirow off in ordt'r to 
allow' the staff to work in (juit't ness. 4'hov 
porbnjind numt*rous oporatitms, a.ntl tln'ii on 
April 27 all tin* woiind(‘d wen* transf(*rn*tl to a 
st» <*all<‘t| “ hospital earrit*r ship ” and takt'ji to 
Alexandria. Subst't piont ly, in May, 411 Anzao 
soklior.s w't'n* tn*ati*d in livt* days. J)urin^ tiiis 
p(*riod only four naval wound(*d w(*ro roct'ivt'tl 
Irom the Amethyst, which had Ix'cn under iin* 
at Smyrna a fact which (‘intihasi/et 1 on<*<* 

more tin* diff(‘n*nc(* Ix'tween st*a anti lantl 

fil^htin^. 

^rin? ho.sjlital ship K(*wa also n*ndei‘t*tl spl(*nditl 
s<*rviee at tin* (Jallij)oli b(*acln‘s b(*tw'<*en Juin* 
and Aiij.^ust hllo, during w Inc h timi* sin* (*arrit*d 
.sonn* 7,t)0t) cast’s. .1 ( was nott‘tl b\' ln*r mt'dit'al 
oflicers that while* if s<*emo<l to matt<*r little* 
what typos tif antist*ptics tht*y iistitl to e*]e*an 
the weainds, e'lhcie’nt <‘l<‘ansin^ was all-impor- 
tant ; anel t ln‘y t)bse*r\ (*tl furt ht‘r t hat tln*l(*nt^th 
of time? which e'lapsetl be*lwe*en the inflictitai 
of a wound and its att(‘ntii>n on bt>artl tin*, ship 
was an impoi-fant tlt*l(*rminin^ fac*tta* iiptin the* 




HEROES OF IHE JUTLAND BANK BATTLE. 
Wounded seamen enjoying a trip in Surrey. 
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result of trc'nlinrut Tlie doctors luid an 
interesting proof of their view, for thtw* had 
i*a,ses st*nt to tluMii from thre(^ difT(MH‘nt hea<*h('s. 
each one situati'd at a, <lirfeiH‘nt distance Irtmi 
the ship than the others. 

Ht'llas Heach })ro\'ided ])\' fai* the most 
sef)tic type of c*a.st‘. The a\'erat^e time w’hi<*li 
i^liipst'd hetwt'en woundiiiL? and arrival on hoard 
was from 22 to 24 hours, s<ane cas(‘s spiMidin*^ 
as lon^ as tlir<‘e days on the journt\\ . '^I'he 
ri'ason lay in tli(‘ distance of tla^ front-line 
trenches from tlu' hcacli ami also the <‘X])os<*d 
cliaracter of tlu^ intt'rvcniinr tc'rritoiw’. Tlu'se 
pati(*nts too sul'len'd much from insc'cts and 
w<'re hoisted adioard, in t lie words (if the medical 
staff. “■ black with tlicvs,” ami ver\- soon aflta* 
tlie first loa,d or two liad lieen received **tlu‘ 
<h‘cks and wards are also lilaek with flies/’ 
.Many wounds wen* found on arri\al to 
ali‘t‘a.dy swarming with nia^^ofs. Gas uaii- 
^rene cainc^ fnun *1 his hc'acli and from this 
beai*h only. 

"Idle liest h(‘a(*h was i he An/.ac I>(*acli, 
w lu'n* the front line of tr<‘n<*h(‘s was m‘ar tla* 
sfion*, and tin* a\<*ra|i^e time fak<*n to fait men 
on l»oard after tlie\ had he<‘n wounded was 
fiv<* to six laairs. Also the Air/ae soldiers 
w(*re very fine* m<‘n ph\sically; and the flies 
were h'wia*. Suvla. cJuik' hetw(‘(‘n 1 1 (‘lias and 
An/,a.c, the fim<^ h(‘?’e hein^ l)(‘twe(‘n nine and 
leu lioui’s. 

'This t^xperit‘nc<‘ corresponded with the 
jiema'al ex])(‘ri<aice! of thi^ wair and made rapid 
1 ‘vacuation of wound(‘d a mattei- of paramount 
importance ev(_‘r\'w )i(‘re. It bon? out the view 
slalerl by Sir Almroth Wriuht that if was not 
till* wound which kilh'd, lint tJjc dirt bact<‘i'ia 
and flies' e^^s — introduced into th(‘ wound. 

ddu' I'xperieiico, liow (•\'(*T-, meant that w }i(*n 
a }>atch of waumdi'd arrivfMl in this and other 
hospital ships tlie staffs had to work, literally, 
till th(‘y droppi'd. I^A'(‘r\ imaia'ut of d<*lay 

m(‘ant so much mort* dan^(‘r for the u(aind<*d 
not m(‘r(‘ly so much more discomfort. ( h-(‘af 
as the taslvs W(*r(‘ which often fac<‘d tlu'se 
doctors, t hc\ did not span^ thems<*lves; in 
four tri|)s t h(\v actuall\ performed .4S.4 opi ra- 
t ions of \ ari(*us kinds, and that number does not 
inclu(k‘ a liost of smaller measures : for example, 
eas\- removal of bullet.s. \ number of interest- 
ing tacts (‘merit'd from this hu^e body of work, 
not flu* least of hich was that the mt*n as a 
whole took aiiM'st het ics e\ct*edin^l\^ well. 44ie 
reason was, j)(‘rhaps, tliat alcohol had not been 
consumed in any (|uanlity for a hni^ time. 



IN A SUHMARlNli:. 

Men from the enj^ine room enjoyiiijt the sunshine. 

“Most text -books,” wro((^ one* of the do(*tors, 
“ j»iv<‘ tobacco as a r('ason for an:est liet ut 
difVicult i<*s, but this did not si*(‘m to bo th<‘ 
ca,s(*, as smokin^^ amonicst all of tlu'in is ((uit«^ 
h<‘a\'\', espi'cially f*ipin‘t tes, and ind(‘< d a frond 
proportion of th(‘m arri\(‘d <ai flu* table with a 
ci^an‘tte in thf‘ir iiKUith.” 

Nursing sisters of t h(‘ C,)ia^'en Alexandra’s 
Iv.N. Nursing S(‘r\ ic(‘ rondero I splemlid help 
in tla'se liospital ships which lay off the t»‘rribl(‘ 
(hillij)oli bea(*hes, and tlu'ir task wa> no less 
oiH‘rous and (‘xacdin^ than that of tlni doctors. 
44 hw difl not spar(> themsclvo^ in any way, and 
ail idea of w hat tiny had to do ma% la* ^^athen'd 
from the followin’^ aeeonnt written hy one of 
lliem, Nursing Sistia* Hilda- V. ('hihnall 
(“Journal of t la* Koya.l Na\a.l Aledieid Scr- 
viee ”) : 

”()ur eiii(*f iliflieuitjes are tlie endl(-‘ss 
stru^;.jl('s to |/(‘t them (tin* iiatient--) jiroperlv’^ 
elean and dee(*ntly elotln'd, to eiMlea\(Hir to 
(Manhal tla* acute collapse, exhaustion, and 
m(‘n1al shock from which man\ of 1h<‘m an* 
siifferiiiii^ when th(‘\' reach us espeeiall v t ho'-e 
from H(‘IIas Ih-ach, wiio lia\( often heen l\in^ 
(Hit for 21 or Jt» hours without food, exposed 
to tile sun and loiineiited with tin*- and the 
hopelessness of tr\ine to make <-oml<»rtal)l«‘ 
the men who an* W(nmd(‘d in so many dilferent- 
places that they can find no easy position in 
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which to rest. They all arrive on board in the 
clothes they have worn for many weeks or 
months ; these are usually quite stiff with 
blo0<i and sand, alive with vermin, and almost 
black with flies. . . . The dressings are done 
under some difliculty, especially in rough 
wt^ather, and the most fortunate people are 
those who are slightly built and can easily 
sqiK^eze between the cots ; light wooden 
dressing tables have been ma<lo by the car- 
penter’s crew, easily carried along the gangway 
but largo enough to hold all that is necessary* 

“ Work in the operating theatres is very 
difT(»rent from anything we have over seen 
b(?fore. . . . '^I’he patients liave had no previous 
preparation. '^Phey are carried straight on to 
the table and their dirty blood-staiiujd clothes 
have to be cut right off ainl the skin scrubbed 
(dean bef<jre any actual surgery can begin. 

“Owing to the tremendous number of 
dn^ssings done in the ship each day we fii d 
tliat kcM'ping iq) the stock is a very big item 
in our work. 'J’here is no time to cut up 
dnjssirigs when the ship is full of patients, but 
after landing tluuii at a port on onr return 
voyage to the l*eninsula wo all work liard to 
make up and sterilize sufTiciont dressings for 
the lu^xt trip As our numbers are limited 
only one night sister can be on duty at a time, 
and with so many cast's in the ship her task is 
not ])articularly easy. However, on one j)oint 
w(j are all agreed that we have never before 
nurscil men who suffer od so much and com- 
plained so little nor stjcn patients show so 
inutdi unselfishness towards each other and 
gratitude to those who are nimsing them.” 

'Phese nursing sisters thus rendered noble 
servitio and t(3ok great risks, for it is the way 
of the Navy to discount danger in the discharge 
of duty and the hospital ships came very close 
to the Beaches. 'Phey were not attacked from 
the shore, for the 'Purk fought cleanly ; but the 
prost'iico of (lerman submarines was an ever 
[)res(»nt danger, the (lernian being a very 
different kind of opponent from the Turk. 
Moreover there was danger from tlie air. On 
one occiu?ion the hospital ship Soudan, to the 
work of which reference has already been 
made, had a most unpk^asant experience. 
Two trawlers were alongside taking away 
minor cases when a hostile aeroplane appeared 
overhead and dropped foiu* bombs quite 
near the ship ; two of the bombs indeed 
“ straddled her, throwing up fountains 
of water on explosion. There were no other 


ships near at the time and the Soudan was 
lying outside the temporary boom well away 
from the transports. On another occasion 
bombs from an aeroplane fell near this vessel 
and it was considered advisable to have 
two large red canvas crosses sewn on to the 
ux>per surface of the fore and aft awnings 
in the hoy)e that they might bo seen and 
respected. 

It is impossible in this chapter to deal with 
the activities of the naval doctor in other 
spheres than those whicli have been indicated, 
but mention must bo made in passing of the 
British Naval Mission to Serbia and of the 
heroic wnrk accomplished during the epidemic 
of typlius which raged in that unhappy country. 
A very full report on this epidemit; was presented 
by Temporary Surgeon Morewethor, R.N., 
who saw it for himself and took part in the 
bravo efforts to cope with it, thus incurring the 
gravest personal risk. 

Mention must also be made of the work dont* 
by naval doctors in connexion with the Royal 
Naval Air Service. This work wats exceedingly 
interesting because experic^nce soon showed 
that a high measure of physical fitness w^as 
essential to a successful pilot and heiuje upon 
the doctor devolved the heavy responsibility 
of selecting or rejecting candidates for th(^ 
service. Some (jurious conditions wen^ also 
met with, not the least of tlu^se being “ Aeros- 
thenia,” to use the woial coined for it by Staff 
Surgeon Hardy Wells. It was found occa- 
sionally among aerial pupils ; the p)upil pilot 
wai.s not comfortable in his flying ; he had not 
got that self-confidence which w'as so necessary. 
He was perhaps to<j keenly apprehensive lest 
he might make a bad landing or might get an 
engine failure over })ad landing ground and 
.smash the machine. Ho went on flying, 
nevertheless, hop>ing that he might overcome 
this feeling. But he did not overcome it ; 
instead ho slef)t badly, w'orried, and eventually 
got into a really nervous state. It was found 
that there was only one thing to be done in 
those cases. The pupil had to give up flying ; 
he w'as not suited for it. Mon of proved courage 
sometimes suffered from this trouble, and the 
conclusion wa.s that “ it is not given to every 
man to fly ; and to be left alone in the wdde air- 
w’orld with no one to consult is a strange feeling.” 

Height effects were another type of con- 
dition upon which the naval air service doctor 
had to keep a watchful eye. The trouble arose 
usually through too rapid a descent being 
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AFTER THE BATTLE OF JUTl.AND BANK. 
Wounded Heroes in a Hospital Ship. 


tnado. Tn regard to the quostioii of age, it 
was found that 30 was the highest limit advisable 
in selecting yjilots. At first 23 was fixed as the 
lowest because it was fearetl that boys under 
that age would be reckless in their handling 
of the machines, but this rule was later relaxed, 
and indeed expericMice showed that lads of 18 
and 19 are most exc^ellent material and that 
very few of them were rejected subsequently 
owing to failure to show aptitude for flying. 

Those many activities gave to the naval 
medical service a broad and catholic character, 
but the actual work upon the fighting ships 
remained the chief claim to honour. How 
su]^reinely heroic that work was was not 
revealed until the terrible day of May 31, 1916, 
when the Hattie of Jutland Bank, the greatest 
naval engagement in history, was joined. 

It is clearly impossible to do full justice to 
the work of the naval doctors in this engage- 
ment, but quite enough material is available to 
justify unstinted admiration and to evoke 
heartfelt gratitude in every mind. Tn all thc^ 
great traditions of the service no nobler record 
can bo found than the record of the men who, 
in darkness and danger, laboured without 
thought of self or safety for the ben<?fit of 
their friends and the honour of their uniform. 


Of all the wonderful deeds of that great day 
perhaps those enaeded upon the Warrior 
were the most wonderful. Tho Warrior be- 
longed to Sir Robert Arbuthnot’s scpiadron, 
and at 6. 16 in the ewening with the D(*f('n<te 
was observed passing chjwn botw**en thc^ 
c^ngaged lines undt*r a very heavy fire, d'hti 
JJefence, flying Rear-Admiral Arbuthnot’s flag, 
disappeared and the Warrior passed to the? 
rear disabled. They had only a short time 
before been observed in action with an (M»einy 
light cruiser which w^as subseqiu'ntly seen to 
sink. The ships’ companies of lK)th t he Oetence 
and Black I’rinct! wM‘re lost, but that of the 
Warrior was saved by the Kiigacline. 

On the afternoon of May 31 the doctors of 
the Warrior were in their dressing stations 
making ready for tho grim work ahead. After 
the first few minutes of the action, however, a 
t4»rribh» catastrophe oecurrc'd which in an 
instant cut down their efloctives and threw 
upon those who survived a terrible new 
burden of rosyionsibility. A shell crashed into 
tho ship and destroyed utterly the after dressing 
station ; other shells followed, and finally a fire 
broke out resulting in many ci^isualties. 

As soon as po.-sible, and while firing was still 
in progress, one of tho surgeons went along the 
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iiy 3 per deck and the after part of the sliip and 
rendered first aid, and in this he was assisted 
by th(^ doctor in charge of tlie wrecked station, 
who had escayx'd miraculously. The woiindi'd 
were carried along the decks from the scene of 
the disaster to the forward station, and this 
dangerous work was carried out in most eflieient 
and speedy fashion. 

Ilien, to add to the terrible character of tho 
situation, tho electric lights went out and gas 
and smoke began to fill the mess decks and 
especially the forward dressing station ; and 
although candles and an electric torcli liad been 
provided it was very difficult to sec owing to 
the dense smoke and consequent irritation of 
th(' eyes. 

These various circumstances rendered the 
dressing st ation a kind of inferno. Ihit. courage- 
and devotion discounted (wen so gr<‘at< t-rouhh's. 
As soon as the watertight doors, wliich shut 
< ff one ptirt of the ship from the other parts, 
wt^rt' opened, the doctors went, forth again with 
their stretcher ])arti(‘s to colU‘ct. wounded 
from the various y)arfs of the ship and to carry 
them to the sick ha.y and fofc'castle nu'ss deck, 
wliich were still intact. Mess tables were 
rapidly cleared away and the wounded brought 
to a place of comfort with all speetl. 

Jhit down in th(‘ forward dressing si at ion the 
conditi()ns lia-d meanuliih^ bi‘(*ome so }>ad that/ 
the atmosphere was dangerous by n‘a.son t»f tlic* 
gas and smoke in it. One of tbe doctors was 
actually “ gassed,” but soon reeoven'd ; on 
recovery h<> began bis work again witiiont a 
moment’s delay or h<^sitation, for there was 
much work waiting to be accomplished. 

When the wounded wca’c^ eollecb'd all serious 
eases were* placed in beds on deck and in cots 
in the sick bay. Some of the wound(Ml died 
here, hut none from bleeding, for eflieic'nt 
dressings .had been apyiliod. About tho 

Senior Medical OHicer was ready to begin liis 
operat ing w ork. 

A bathroom forward of the sick bay was 
sol(?cted tt.s an operating thcuitre. As s(»ori as 
it was ready the surgeons set to work, for 
several men required their attention \'ery 
V)adly. All through tho long hours thc*y ioiletl, 
knowing little or notliing of what pa.ssed upon 
the sea about them, of the position of thoir own 
fillip, of the chances of personal safety ; perhaps 
caring little ; toiling with dogged persevoranco 
towards tho aim of bringing help and comfort 
to their fellow sailors. 

The work went on without a break, and by 


the light of candles, till 4 a.m. of June I, when 
all the wounded had be<»n attended to and 
made comfortable. Indeed, at this time' many 
of them were asleep. Ihit the work was as yet 
only iialf clone, for just as the surgc'ons eom- 
j)l<‘ted their task orders eaini' to abaiuhai tlu’ 
ship ; the Warrior, whii’h \\ as t hen being towi'd 
by the Kngadine, was sinking. 

It was well that this order eanie after a 
measure of comfort had hcuai restonnl, and 
after tho patients laid reeovc*n*(l from tho 
etToets of tho auicstheties administiTed to 
them, for thero was a heavy sea running and 
tho .ship was moving nvst los.sly as sho wi'iit- to 
her doom. Kic*ree' was tlui ordi*al awaiting tho 
doctors, who must transfer th(*ir (hirty-ono 
patit'uts in that maelstrom. 

Yet- tho task was carried out, in spite of tho 
sea and the rolling and }>hmging ships. Jah^- 
b<4ts \N(‘ro put on the ])a.tien(s aial in cots, 
stretchers, and siek-hay iron cots tlu'y wero 
movotl from one xes.scl to thci other. All 
wal(‘rtight rooms ^^oro then rapidly closcrl. 
Tho AVarrior by this tinu' was v’ory low in ih<^ 
water, and might sink at any moment ; nnmc'r- 
ous .seas swept, the np[)(‘r d<‘ek as shc^ lay 
secured to the l<]nga.dino. It was diilirMilt 
work to prevcMit the uounded from Ix^ing 
soaked through, 4’he stretchers and (‘ots were 
h(4d up by men, ^\ alking on i‘ither side of thcMii ; 
but tlu^ mo\em<‘uts of the ships rendered this 
task exceedingly dangca’ous and dinicailt, and 
unfortunately one man hdl ovia’hoanl owing 
to the br(*a,king of a sireti'her. He was, 
however, n^seued hy an oflieer of t he Hngadin(% 
hut suhscMpK^ntly di(*d. 'FIk^ heroic (diaraeter 
of that rt'seuo hedwi'en tlu^ hunqiing, [ilunging 
ships may 1)0 left to the imagination. 

The injuries receivc'd hy mcanlx^rs of tlio 
Warrior’s eriwv were of the most terrible kind. 
Several hodk^s wen^ nait in jiu'ces ; many 
limbs w(*r(^ torn from hodif*s ; somc^ mi'ii w(a‘ti 
sf.ri[)pcxl nakixl. Among tho opcTation.s pcT- 
formod by tlio light of tlui guttering candkis, 
upon a sinking ship in a gale of wind, w'en? 
ain])ulat ions, ligaturing of hlcciding vcvsscds, and 
removal of shell splinters. 

Magnifieiait as was this conduct, it was 
typical of that ]>revailjng throughout the whole 
fleet ; indeed on such a night of heroes dis- 
crimination hetw(*(‘n gallant dc‘f*ds was almost 
imtio.ssible. N(iverth('Ic;.ss a hwv other ca.sf\s 
may l)f» mentioncxi in ordc?r to show how 
universal wii.s the responses to duty by tho 
medical .servic*o. Jn tlie hion, for example. 
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the troiil)le from gas fumes was experienced just 
as it had been on the Wamor, Respirators 
aiifl anti -gas goggles were issuefl to each 
turret, compartment and mess deck As a 
result of this j)recaution no case of “ gassing ” 
occurred. Nearly all the casualties occurred 
within the first half-hour of action. During 
th(* first lull the medical ofhcca’s (‘merged from 
tlu^ir stations to make a totir of inspection. 
The sceiK^s that gr(H*t(‘d them beggar descrip- 
tion. Most of the wound(Ml, li(jwever, had 
already becai dressi^d temporarily, dournictuets 
had been applied in one or two cases, and 
luemorrhage thus arn'st(’d. Rut many of the 
wound(Hl w(*re terribly mutilated and brok(‘n. 

Happily in this ship tin; light did not go 
out though precaution against this eventu- 
ality had be(*n tak(*n and so it was possible 
to g(*t to work in eomj)aratively good (.‘onditions. 
As usual, morphia was administered at once, 
and act(*d lilo' a charm, relic^ving the terrible 
sufterings of the strick(‘n men. 

1’hric(‘ during the (‘vening the battle was 
nai(*w(‘d so far as this ship was concerned, but 
as each lull cana^ it was found po.ssihle to 
remove tla^ wound(Ml to a phw’e of safety by 
navins of the admirable Neil Robertson 
stretcher ((h'visc'd in IlUO by th(^ late Fleet 
Surg(^on Neil Rolx'rt.son. H.N.) winch ])roved 
so great, an addition to th{‘ (‘(juipnamt of tla^ 
naval doctor. 

After th(' action was over the injunnl W(*re 
nurs(_Ml carefully throughout the night, and 
w(*re supplied with warm blankc^ts, hot-water 
bottles and hot b(M*f-tea aial medical comforts. 
Some of the men wen^ terribly buria'd and 
otla*rs mutilated, so that all hope of saving life 
was vain. 

The burns, as has already been indicated, 
W(‘ri^ of two kinds, both of which were .seen in 
large numlx'rs in the Jutland battle burns 
from exploded gun-charges and burns from 
bursting shells. The foriimr type were oc- 
casioned when an eru^ny shell managed to 
ignit(> some of our explosiv'cs in gun turrets. 
In tho.se cases the bodies of the unhappy 
victims w(^re often charred instantly so that they 
ri'sembled mummies ; it was an instantaneous 
process of death, and but rarely cases of this 
kind conci'rned the surgeon. The other type of 
burn was due to a shell bursting near the victim, 
and oft (Ml involved large areas of his skin. It was, 
however, a superficial biu*n and vwy amenable 
to treatment. \"ari()us fonns of treatment 
wore employed, but probably that by picric 
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acid was th(' most succc.ssful. The objection to 
picric acid, howc\’cr, was that it adhercMl, 
rcnd<‘ring dres.sing ditlicult and painful. So a 
trial was given to the m(‘thod of using 
licpiid [laraftin, iv(‘omm(Mid(‘d by Dr. Sandfort, 
Medecin-Major in the French Army. The 
preparatic^n was used at a high tomperaturo ; 
it solidifi(?d and formed a coating which ex- 
cluded the air, stopped pain in ten to Hfteen 
minutes, and affordtui painU'ss redro.ssings. 

Not until 7..‘k) a.m. cm .fune I was it thought 
safe to bring the Lion’s wounded up from 
b(dow. The Vice-Admirafs and Captain’s 
cabins wi*ro accordingly cleaned, dried, and 
thoniughly ventilated, a process which occupied 
a considerable time as they wore both full of 
water and smoke, and t he Captain’s bathroom 
was rigged up as an operating theatre. By 8.45 
a.m. operations began, and 51 cases were dealt 
with. Ahiu^st 50 per cent, of these cases had 
biwns of the face and hands alone, the reason 
btdng that the clothing completely protect'd 
the rest of the body against the momentary 
Hash of the bursting shells. The staff worked 
( ontinuously in the opt^rating theatre till 
12.15 a.m. on June 2 — some 16 hours — when 
all the wounded had been attended to. 

“ The cheerfulness and pluck of the \vounded,” 
an observer stated, “ were simply magnificent. 
Content to be alive, they waited to be dress(*d 
with a silent patience admired by all. In 
every case we found that the wounds were 
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far more severe than we had been led to antiei- 
pate by thy attitude of the patient.” 

^rhis heroic attitude was eorimiented upon 
by all the doctors ; one of them also told liow 
on glancing over the side of the ship wlien 
going into action h<^ saw a raft crowded with 
‘“sailor-men” from one of the sun k<'n vessels. 
As the raft floated by the men gave tliree 
lusty cheers, and then began to sing “Keep (he 
Home Fires Burning” until the batdeship 
was out of t'arshot. 

These terrible series of operations, <‘oming 
uf)on thei top of the fierce strain of action, were 
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the doctor’s most severe test. On some of the 
light cruisers 10 and 11 hours were spent })y 
the surgeon in disposing of the mass of work 
awaiting liiin ; during this period there was no 
pause, a new case being hurried on to (lie 
table as soon as the case just finished with had 
Ix^en removed. Nor was this a mere mechanical 
exercise. The doctor had to exercise judg- 
ment upon matters affecting the whole future 
life of young men in their prime. Upon thf 
answer to the question. Must this limb be 


amputated at once or can it bo saved ? depended 
often the issues of life and death. 

It is, indeed, remarkable that (lu\se men 
w^ere able to carry out tli(‘ir work with so great 
sueeess, and the value of a piece of advice given 
to his colleagues by one ol (lie surgeons vv1h» 
bore the brunt of the action is obvious : 

“ It is necessary,” lie declared, “ that every 
Naval Medical Olhcer sliould kec^p himself 
phvsicallv lit. as (lie strain of a prolonged night 
action is scvctc*.” 

It was found that liosjiital shins could liope 
to play but a small part in a great naval ba.ttU', 
for tlioso ships which had most wouiidetl 
aboard were necessarily those wliich luul been 
most severc'ly handled. ''Tliose shi])s wi're 
forced in some cases to return quickly to their 
bases and (hero was no time to unload woundc'd,. 
nor, indeetl, any iu‘cessity since they could be 
unloa<l(‘d in miu-li greater comfort in port. 
Ni‘verth('less, many incid(‘nts of thc> .Jutland 
light pointed to the conclusion that. “ rescue 
ships ” might fulfil a useful ])urpose liy [licking 
U[) men out rif the watia* aial restoring tli(*m. 
In the heat of action lighling v(*ssels (?ould not, 
of <‘ourse, undertake this work. 

The tru(' sphere of iho hos[)ita.l ship, as lias 
already bi^ai indicated, was found to lie 
between th(‘ ajichoragis of the Grand Fhet 
and th<* liome [lorts. Many ingc'nious devices 
were in use for conveying the wouiuh'd from 
th(‘ battlesliip to the hos[)ital shi]) (seve^ral of 
which are illustrated in the ]>n\sc‘nt chaj>t(‘r). 
The hospital ships pi'rformed spk'iidid S(*rvi(M*, 
and to their good equi[)inent and ex<*(‘llent 
organization it was du(^ that the horrors of the 
gri“at liglit wiM*e not prolonged an hour more 
than was necessary. 

Of the men themselves, the doctors, little 
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r(‘quirf‘s to bo said. Their work, indeed, 
rtivealed tlieni and was their true mirror. No 
less was it tfie mirror of the staffs who co- 
operated witfi th(‘m, the siek berth stewards, 
the cooks, tlie finmien. Nor must the surgeon 
probationers be passed witliout mention. 
.McMlical studf^nts, they showed again ancJ again 
supc^rb <jiialiti<‘s of courage and endurance and 
much more than justific'd tliose wlio had tried 
the exp<^rim<*nt of appointing them. Finally, 
the Admiralty surgeons and agents, civil 
practitioiK'rs apt)ointed at most large and 
.sma.ll ports round the llritisli Tsles, rend«Ted 
valua])l(3 sc'rvice, one of them trt'ating no fewer 
tluin 411 wounded from tlui Ihittle of Jutland 
Dank. Hi(*r<? were sumo 1,122 medical onieers 
serving in tla^ Dritisli Navy, including 528 
entered for temporary servi(;e ; and in addi- 
tion IIktc wenj .‘170 surg(*on proliationers 
who lield tlie relative rank of Sub-Lieutenant 
K.N.V .K. 

In the list of naval honours apf)ended to 
Sir John Ji'llicoci’s dis[)atch on the Dattle of 
Jutland Dank th(3 doctors W(‘ro well reprtisented. 
Fleet Surgeon Alexander Maehuin was re(;oin- 
na^nded for promotion because of liis gallant 
conduct. wh(‘n “ th(^ nu'dical staff was seriously 
depl<‘t{Hl by casualties, and th(3 wounded and 
dying had to b<3 dnvssed under very dilhcult. 
conditions on the nu'ss deck, which was flooded 
wit h a foot ()f wat(‘r from damaged tin* mains.” 
Flt'ct Surg<‘on LVnfold, though knoclu'd down 
by a bursting shell and s(^ven4y bruised and 
shak(*n, weikt on \n ith liis work ” for forty 


hours without rest.” Ho also was recom- 
mended. Surgeon Quine, R.N.V.K., received 
mention because of his “ assiduous care of and 
attention to the wounded, of wdmm he was in 
sole charge for over forty liours,” the Staff 
Surgeon having been soven ly wounded. Staff 
Surgeon Bickford had actually to ho ordered 
to place himself on the sick list, and his superior 
olliecr declared of him that “ though severely 
wfiunded by a shell splinter, he persisted in 
attending to t he vvound( d, only yielding to a 
direct ord(*r from myself.” A surgeon pro- 
bationer wdio amputated a leg iu the dark also 
rec(*ivc*d honourable mention. 

These eases, as will be evident from what 
has been said, represent tlie hundreds of others 
of which no record has been ])rt'serv'ed ; t liey 
show that- from top to hot om the Royal Naval 
Metlieal Service, likt* the Royal Navy itself, 
W’as sound, a splendid organization with 
splendid traditions of service, and with a 
sense of duty and of honour w hich was stronger 
than death. This grand body of men placed 
Kngland in its debt a hundred times ; to 
its Fliief, Sir Arthur May, and his staff, 
till* hhnpiro likew^ise owed her thanks. T.^])on 
th<*se men devolved indet'd a lioavy ri*- 
sponsibility. They were the guardians of 
the guardians of tlie Kinpiiv ; day and night 
their vigil eontinui'd, for to their liands had 
been entrusted the hi’alth, the well-being and 
the lia|)piness, and so the ellieieney, of the 
Royal Navy during the years of its su])remo 
trial. 
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T llFi gonoral position of Fgypt in 
relation to tlu? world war and tin* 
first attack, in FolHMiary, 1015, by 
the Turks on llu^ Simv, Canal have 
b(H’n dc'scribed in jirevious elinpters. 'Phat the 
Turks would end(*avour to invade Fgypt from 
Syria was clearly foresiuai from tlie moment 
wlaai, through Cerman infliK'nces and fh(5 
ambition of lOnver Pasha, the Ottoman Kmpire 
was drawn into the war on the side of the ( 'entral 
Powers. An attack upon Fgy|)t from the we.st 
- from the direction of Tripoli — was not, 
iiowever, ariticitiated. Therefore when in ^'o- 
voiuImt, 1015, it was announced that it ha«l 
l)een necessary to withdraw the Kgyjitian 
garrisons from the western frontier posts 
surprise was felt at this extension of the tlieatn? 
of war. Shortly afterwards a considerable 
force of Arabs, Turks and Berbers, under the 
leadership of Sidi Ahmed, the la^ad of the 
♦Senussi fraternity of Moslems, invaded West^^rn 
Fgypt from Cyrenaica, and were joined by 
some thousands of Egyptian Bedouin. After a 
campaign which lasted about five months tho 
invaders w(Te decisively beaten, and tho danger 
to Egypt from that quarter, if not wholly 
removed, was rendered nearly negligible. 

Although it was hardly realizefl, the danger 
to Egypt from the Senussi movement had been 
Vol. IX.— Part 112. 


very serious -mueh more si'rioiis than the 
Turkish attempts made from th(^ Sinai l*enin- 
sula to (To.ss the Suez Canal. (kauTal Sir John 
Maxwell, then eommaniling the foi*et‘s in 
^''Kypf» l»d if n'cord that throughout tho 
summor and autumn of 1015 liis ])rin(‘ipal 
cause of anxiety was the }M)ssil)ility of trouble 
on tho W'estern Frontier, for siieh trouble 
• “ might lead to serious r(Jigi»>us and inba'iial 
disorders.” Xo dang(‘r of that kind arost^ in 
etmnexion with the Suez ('anal operations. A 
jihid proelainu'd by thiJ Senussi sheikh might, 
how(‘ver, liuAe met with a wide response in 
Egypt, for the order of wliieh ln‘ was the chief 
was the most ])ow(‘rful Mahoinedan scu*t in 
North-East Africa, and tln^ only hrotlu-rhood 
exercising sovereign rights and possessing a disci- 
plined armed force on a p(*nnanenl war fooling. 
Cp to 1915 the Senussi had maintained friendly 
H'lations with Egypt, but thc! posit icai was 
anomalous, for Sidi Ahmed liad for many years 
fought hard to o[)[)ose tJie extension of Fn neh 
authority in tin" Central Sudan, and In* was, 
when tho war in Europe; l)roke out, e.ondueting 
a campaign against the Italians in (/yrenaiea. 

Tripoli and ('yrenaiea (Bi'ugazi) had, it will 
b«* remembered, become Italian ]n)ss(‘ssions as 
the result of Italy’s war with Turk(;y in 101 112. 
Thu Turks, however, had never withdrawn tho 
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whole of their troop.s from Cyreiiaica, and 
the.se, aided by the S»miis.si, continued the con- 
flict with the Italians. At the end of 1014 the 
whole of the interior of Cyrenaica was held by 
the Hennssi, and, as the western border of 
Kgypt is conterminous with Cyrenaica, the 
fieiiussi had every facility they needed to cross 
t he fronti(‘r, where, c?xce[)t along th(^ Meditor- 
I’iUU'an and at the oasis of Sivva, then* were no 
forceps to oppose them. Xev<a*t}ieless, but for 
'I'urco-derman mtrigue.s Sidi Alimed would 
not liaN’e turned his troops again.st Kgypt. 
'i'h<^ '^I'lirks, as has been indicated, had nev<*r 
loyally att('mnt(*d to carry out the provisions 
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of the Treaty of Lausanne, which closed tlu> 
'Tripoli war, and their endeavours to stir \ip 
troii})le for tho Italians were greatly aided by 
German agemts. Long b('fore Italy had entered 
into the Kuropean conllict the tamiliar (ierman 
methods were tMuployed to undermine her 
authority in North Africa. The efforts of the 
Turks and Germans succ(*<'rled in provf)king 
revolts throughout 'I'ripoli of so serious a 
character t ha.t in \’iew of the Kuropean situa- 
tion the Italians witlidnwv their garrisons from 
tho wdiole of the liinterland, and in f'yrenaietv 
they were unable to oceu[>y tliat part of tlio 
coastline which adjoined the Kgy})tian frontier. 
This w’a.s an opportunity of w liieh the Gormans 
quickly took advantage* w hen tho Kuropean War 
began. Large quant it i('s of ammunition, 
field and other guns, German and Turkish 
oflieers, well supplic'd with treasure, were 
smuggled into (-yrenaica in innoeeiit-looking 
neutral vessels. The presence of those ofTlicers, 
and tlie arms and money tht‘y In'ought with 
them, strengthened Gennan influeiiee wMtli tho 
Sonii.ssi, and togetlu^r with the activity, later 
on, of (Jermaii siihmarinos off the Oyrenaiean 
coast, finally induced Sidi Aluued to break of^ 
liis friendly relations with Egypt. 

The invasion of Western Egypt was thus tho 
sequel tot lie campaigns in Tripoli andGyrenaica, 
and was directly traceable to Turco-German 
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influence. Italy's part in the war in Africa 
has not hitherto been told, nor its relation to 
the invasion of Western I^g>pt made clear. 
Neither has the significance of the Senussi 
movement in relation to the Kuropean Powens 
whom it has affected been ade((nately described. 
In this chapter, therefore, those matters are 
dealt with in siiflicient fullness to make the 
whole (piestion intelligible. It will be seen 
that in the cainpaigir against the Senussi the 
British, Italians and French were not animated 
by any anti-Moslem folding ; their objects were 
purely jiolitical. The following pages consider 
first the ])Osition of the Senussi fraternity and 
their first clash with the Kuropean nations who 
had partitioned Africa among themselves, then 
the campaign in Tripoli and Cyri'naiea, and 
finally the story of the failure of th(‘ invasion 
of Western Kgyjit a failun' due to the ftl)le. 
dispositions of (Jeneral Sir .lohn Maxwidl, to 
the leadership of Major-deiieral A. Wallace, 
(M3., and Major (<eneral* W’. K. Teyton, (Mb, 
and to the gallantry of the force th(\y com- 
manded. That force was notabh* in its com- 
position as represenling almost every pari of 
the British Kmj)ire. It included battalions 
from the British Army, Indians, Aiislralians. 
New Zeahmd(Ts. a-nd South Africans, the last- 
nami'd making tlua'r first appiMiranco on a.ny 
battlefield outside the bounds of th(‘ southern 
half of the African Continent. 


The Senussi sect is of modern origin. Its 
founder, Sidi or Seyid /.i?., T.<ord Mahommod 
ben Ali, was a native of Alg(*ria, and was calltnl 
es Senussi, after a famous saint whose mnnihoul 
is near Tlem(,*en. He was re<'ogni/.od as belong- 
ing to the Ashraf or di'scendants of .Mahomet, 
and in early life was a studiait of theology at 
Fez. Attached originally to the Khadiriti's, ho 
founded his first monastery in Arabia in 18.35. 
His connexion with the puritan si^ct of the 
Wahhabis led to his being suspect by the 
lihnm of Mi'cca, and shortly afterwards 1 m» 
removed to C^yrenaica (or Bengazi, as it was 
called by its Turkish masters), wlu're in the 
hill country behind the anciiait seaport of 
DiTua he built the Zawia Haida, or White 
^lonastery, which for years was his head- 
quarters. Ks Senussi speedily ginned a large 
following, notwithstanding the allegi'd hetero- 
doxy of his tlu'ology. He himst'lf claimed to 
belong to the orthodox .Ma.likit(^ ritt*, and sought 
to revive the faith and usages of the c'arly 
daya of Islam. 'Phe distinctive tiaiets of tlu) 
Senussi it is not neci'ssary to discuss Iuti' ; it 
may, howiwiT, lie m(‘ntioned thai to the 
Proph(‘t’s prohibition of alcohol was added a 
prohibition of the use of toba,cco. Religious 
tenets a|)art, the Si'nussi frati'rnity difTered 
from other Moslian brotherhoods in thi^ exer- 
cisi‘ of a. sti‘ady and continuous ])oliti<*al 
intluenci?. Mahoinmed es Stamssi liecami? the 
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\ irtiial ruler of Cyremiica, so juueh so that he 
aroused the jealousy of the Turks, who re- 
inforced their garrisons and made cdYorts to 
strengthen their position. The While Mtmasterv 
was inconveniently la'ar tlie coast and the 
Turkish garrison at Derna, and os Senussi, 
fearing a surprise raid, move<l south in 1855 
to the edge of the Li})yan Ilesert. Tliere in 
IIk? oasis of Jarabuh (now* the m<»st westerly' 
pcant of Egyptian territory) he. built another 
monastery, and there he dunl, some four or 
live years later. A splendid tomb -mosque 
marks his last resting-place. Ho was succeeded 
by his younger son, known as Senussi el Maluli, 
wlio enjoyed his father’s rep\itation for sanetity 
and greatly ext e nded tlie political influenee. of 
the frat(^rnity. Not only were the Arabs* of 
Cyrenaiea e\'er ready to obey Jiim, but tlm 
Hedouiii of Western Kgypt cmbraetHl th<.' doc- 
trines of the sect, an<l a Z,awia was established 
in the oasis of Siwa the oasis in whi<*li is the 
once famous oracle of Ju])it(‘r Ammon, <*on- 
sulted by Alexander th(‘ (Ireat. \\'<*st of Siwa. 
througliout the Libyan Desert Senussi el Mjihdi 
was tho aeknowle<lg(‘d sf)ver('igii of all the 
wandering trilM's, and from them atal from tlu^ 
Arabs of Cyrenaiea h(^ dnwv his standing jirmy. 
Of great c'r a( Kant age, howew'e'r, to Stanissi el 
Mahdi’s re\'t*nues and [prestige than Ijis lonl- 
ship of lialf a million sepain* miles of the 
Eastern Sahara and tho alU'giafieo eU' tiu? 
turbuleait ^Xrahs of ( 'yionaiea was th<‘ domi 
natiiig influences he pos.se*ss(Ml oxer Wailai, 
Kanem, ajid tlu^ otlua’ State's of the Ceaitral 
Sudan, from Nigt'ria in the west 1<.> Darfur in 
the' e'ast. Thej power of the Senussi and his 
re'putoel hostility t(> ('hristians le'd liiiu to Ih) 
regarelejd as a souret' e)f dange'r to the' J^airopean 
lk)Wors with pe)ssessie)ns in North and North 
Ceaitral Afrie*a, whiles Abdvil Hamiel, then Sultan 
of Turkey, eli.see'rneid in him po.ssible^ rival 
ff)r the ( ’alipluite?. The» unw'eleoenej attention.s 
of the^ Cashel of Hengei/.i, w lu), on Alxliil lleiinid's 
instructions, x isited Jeimheib, e'xaait ueilly l<*(l 
Se'nussi e^I Meilidi tee retire into the hi'eirt eef 
the) Libyan Dese*rt. '^riie nexx" lie'eidejimrteM’s 
e)f the) freite*rnily we*re^ e3steibl ished eit Je)f, 
in the' Kufrel oeise^s, eis inaeea'ssible ei spot 

’•'ft is ruaoniary and <,M»m'cnifni , though 
incnrivfl , te> sprak nf tlu* iiiheihitaiit s uf (_'>’n‘iiitua 
‘"Arabs.” riuTO tin* Arjib (ribfs arrion^ lln-in 

t»ut tho majority of tho (’yrt'ruiicans are) of Libyan (lior- 
bc'r) ‘■tock. 'I’hoy tiro of tlu* saino raioo as (he? 'I’iinisian->, 
AJ^erieins and Moors, a tlistinrtly whito reioo wliii li Ini'- 
adopted Jshiin and tho Arab Itin^iiaj'O. tn (Vn*naioa 
tia* Uorbors are* porhaps iri(jre Arabized ihnn in 1 la- «)ther 
Uarbary Slates, 
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ten* ail invaele'r to ivaeh as any that e'xists in 
ivgions at all traxe'rsable. At Knfra, toe), tho 
Senussi slu'ikh xxas mielxMiy ht'twe'e'n Wailai 
anel Cyre'naie*a. and xxas in teiuedi xvith the> 
Sudan thre)ugh Darfur aiiel xvith 
Kgypt through Sixva anel the) string of e)as(‘s 
lying west of the Nile* fre)m Asxvan io Caire). 
Many e)f the> inhabitants e>f the>se' e>ase)S -Dakhla, 
llaliaria, Farafra emel Kharga we're) Senussites. 

Senussi ol Malieli re*fiise'el tei hax'e anytliing 
(o elo with Mahommcel Ahme^el, the* I )e)nge)le‘se) 
l)e)at-builele'r xxdio pretelaime'd himse*lf fhr, Mahdi 
- — i.e., “ tho expt'e'tt'd guiele ” e)f Islam and 
xx'restenl the xvhe)h* e>t the hhiste'rii Sudan fre)m 
Fgypt. I’lie) Se'nussi shie>kh had alre'iidy e\stah- 
lishenl frietielly re'hitietns xvith h^gypt, anel his 
ee>iisiii anel ag»*nt, w he) live'd af Ale)xa.m Iria., 
xxas a mue*h-eourte‘«l a-nd xveahhy nohli'inan, 
laxdsh in his lospitality le) hhirope'ajis anel 
I0gyf)t ijin.s alike*. SeMiu.ssi’s cli.sa.[>[>re>v'al e)f (he) 
Alahelist moxe'iiu'iit in the) hhiste)rn Siielan xvoii 
lor liim the) e'ste*e*iu of Sir Ke*giiiah{ Wingate', 
jukI until I hi 5 the' redat ie)ns l)e*twe*e‘n the) 
lOgyptiau anel Sudane'se aidhorifie's a.ne| the) 
Se'.niissi e*e)ntiuueel frie'ndly no eleuiht in pari. 
l)e'e*au.se) the pe)lili(*al Jiml)itie)ns e)f (he* Senussi 
xve're) ne)t dii*ecte‘e| te) (he Nile* x alley. 'The 
re)ee)iiejue'st of (he) l'avs(e‘rn Suelate hy Anglei- 
h]g\'p(ian fore*e‘s imele)r Le)re| Kile*he‘ne*r in 
J HIM) 1)8 diel nol alTe*e*( a.eix e'rse'ly ihe' re'hit ie)ns 
he(xvee*n tliej Senussi and lOgypI ; inele*e‘d, as 
iliiisl ra( iiig the iiiitiMiiheiist t e)ne le'neie's e>f the* 
Se*missi, it may he* ne)le*(l (lull (he) re*x"e)I( in 
Darfur in 1888-81) against (he) Kluilifa hael he)on 
siie*e*essfiil l)e*e*aiise* (he (ril>e)smeri used Se*nussi’s 
name), (hough (he)y re)ee‘ix'e*el rie) mate'rial he)lf) 
fre>m him. 

To the) Kre‘iie*h Se*iiussi e)I M.ihdi e)rfe'red 
hi(te*r oppe)si( ie)u, hut. his aetieui prox'e*d that 
he*, xvas fighting mainly as a te‘mj)ora.l se)X't're‘igri 
(e) prt).serve* his aulhe>rity ox'e*r the) (Vntral 
Suelan State's, All the mere*}iandi.se from thi'se* 
se)mi-Arabi/,t)d negro sultanates xvliiidi fringe) 
the) southern e'llge* e)f the* <le*se)rt passe)d neu'th- 
ware I (hre)ugii the* Saluira, along e*ara.v'Jin rejute's 
c*e)ntre)lle*d l)y the* Se*nussit e*s. (The) me‘r(*luuidi';e 
ine*lu<le‘ei x'aluahle* e'emsignme'iit s e»f eiimuchs for 
the) hiire*ms eef the t]ast , anel slax’e‘s siiiuggle*e| 
inte) I'^gypl anel Tui’k(*y as ele>m(*stie* se*rx'an(s.) 
'The) Ce*nlral Suelan hael ee)m • ne)minally xvithin 
(lie) Fre'iieh sphe re* of inllue‘nec* a.s (lie* re)sull e>l 
agree*me'nts ee)n(‘lu( ie*d in 1H*)8 anel iHUb xvith 
(Jre'at Britain, and in IDOl the* iM-eneli l)e*gan 
to (X'C'Upy (he ef)ijntry. At one*e they e*neoun- 
(ered tiic e>])pe)sitie)n of the) Se*nussi, the' tirst 
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THU WHOLE AREA OF SENUSSl ACTIVITY. 


rnin|mi^j:ii boin^ fv^ tlio ])os!i;ossion of Kanc^m, 
H State on the iiorlK east slunvs of I^ake Ciuid. 
It <Mi(le(l in the defeat of tlie vSenussi in Jainiary, 
1902, aiul the loss of Kaneni so greatly affi'eted 
Sheikh Sc^niissi el ^^ail((i that his deatli in May 
following was attributed to grief. He was 
sueeeedetl as (Jrand Slieikli of the order by his 
luiphew, who was still head the fraternity in 
1915, Sidi Ahmed -el -Slu^rif, gt'iierally styled in 
Kgy]>t Seyid Ahmed, or the (Jrand Senussi. 

Sidi Ahmed eontinued the struggle against 
tlio French until 19l,*M4. The conquest of 
Wadai, during 1909-10, by the Frencli was a 
great blow to the j)ower of the Senussi, and the 
capture in 1913 of Ain (lalakka in Borku by 
C\)l. J,,argeau* wrested from the Senussi the 
last stronghold they held in the Sudan. This 
was followed by the occ*u])ation by the Frencli 
in duly, 1914, of Banlai, the chief town in the 

♦ Col. har^»oau lator on <>r>;anizod tho Pronch exp»*- 
ditioa which iiivailod Cameroon from haUt» Chad, 
neturninj; lo Prance, ho wa-s killeil at Verdun. (*Seo 
Chap. CXXXI.) 


Tibesti Highlands- a great mountain range 
stretching north to the, confinc'S of Tripoli. 
Sidi Alimed was (kdinitely ejected frmu tlie 
French sphere; into the Libya.n l)(*S('rt they 
made no attempt to follow liim. It would 
have brouglit them intt) the sphere reserved 
by international agreement to (Ireat Britain. 
Two facts are noteworthy n^garding the long 
.struggle between the French and the Senussi - 
first, that the majority of the forces which 
opposed the French were not the immediate 
followers of the Senussi, but the troops of the 
States, such as Wadai, whose rulers were 
virtual vassals of the Senu.ssi ; secondly, that 
the struggle against the spiritual head of a 
widely spread Mosk'iii fraternity did not arouse 
any special anti-Christiiin feeling among the 
Moslems of North Africa. There was no jih 'd, 
no holy war, ]iarily because, perhaps, the true 
Arabs do not form even a fourth of the popula- 
tion of North Africa, and on the Berbers - the 
great mass of the people — Moslem doctrines sit 
somewhat lightly. 
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It will hav€» been noticed (hat the final def(‘at 
of the Senussi in the CtMitral Sudan occurred 
in the middle of 1914, just hefon^ th(‘ ^reat 
war in Kiiropo broke out. During th(‘ hitter 
stages of that conflict Sidi Ahmed had also 
been busily engaged in (he* north. As has been 
shown, relations bet\v(*en the Senussi ami (he 
Turks liad been far from cordial, but in 1919 
Sidi Ahmed receivc'd at Kufra. an (‘inbassy 
from the Young '^furks, who souglit to (Milist 
the sheikh’s aid in the Pan- Islamic ambitions 
which they took over from Alxliil Hamid. 
There is evddenee to show that the Senussi 
sheikh did not share thos(‘ ambitions. W'hat- 
ever may have been the views of his gram I- 
father and unel(% his ])redeeessors in (lit* 
headship of the Order, Sifli Ahnu'd, who was 
w(4l versed in European politics, and, tlirough 
his many agents abroad, in close touch with 
the outer world, set at I(*ast as much store on 
liis position as a tcm|)oral so\<‘rt‘ign as on 
his spiritual lordship, lint when in St*ptembc*r, 
1911, Italy dcclan'd war upon Turk(‘v and 
invadiul dVipoli a.ml Oyrenaica la* was mo\<‘d 
to action. 

It is neecvssary to n'UKMiilx'r tin' distinction 
bidwei'ii th('se two provinces, the custom in 
Knglaml to include (\\rcnaica in 'Tripoli Ixang 


misleading. 'They forn\('(l separate govern- 
ments under the 'Turks, and remain st'parate 
provinces under the Italians.* 'Thougli they 
have many eharai-tia'ist ics in common they are 
distimd' entities separated by the (lulf of 
Sidra. 'I’ripoli a«l joins 'Tunisia ; (’yn'naica 
Dgypt, and had the fatc^ of 'Tripoli alone Imhmi 
in <ii;o*ition the Senussi sh(‘ikh might liav'O 
nanaiiHHl imlifferent to Italian action, 'Tripoli 
not being diri'ctly in the StMuissi s[)hen^ of 
influence. In Pyrenaiea it was otlK'iwviso. 
Here, as has been st'cn, tlu‘ S(‘nussi were in 
stnaigth, and it was thnaigh its seaports — 
Henga/i, Dermv, etc. that, with or without 
t h(' pi*rmission of the 'Turks, they <lrew tlH'ir 
supjilies of arms aial munitions and passinl 
the merehandist' coming from (lit* (\*ntral 
Sudan. 'Through (’ynaiaica also the Senussi 
larg«‘ly maintained tlu*ir contact, with Hgypt, 
along the gn'at limestom* tablidaiid, the 
Libyan Platiniu, which forms the land bridge 
b(*tw(M‘n lOgypt and North Afric*a.. Kartlua* 
south the arici (expanse' of t lu^ Libyan dc'scTt 
renders extr(‘m<‘ly dillicult any communi(*at ion 
with Lgypt from 1 ht' west. 'Th(M*ontrol of Pyre- 
naica, itself mainly a, stia'ik' rocky tableland, 

" 'I'Ih roiniiinii uaiiu' f<*r Ti ipoli id (Nnmncji uihI 
Italn nil* j-. Lil>\ji, 
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was therefore a vital point in Seniisfti policy. 
Turkish control of the 8eax)ort8 was one tiling, 
but Sicli Ahiuod knew that Italian control of 
the coast would be another, and for him a 
lar more disagreeable thing. He had lost, or 
was losing, the Central Sudan to the French ; 
therefore it was the more needful to keep open 
his road to the sea. Little as he loved the 
Ottomans, in his own interests ho instructed 
his adherents in Cyronaica to help Enver 
l^asha (then Enver Bey), who commandod the 
1'urkish troo[)s in (Jyrenaiea, and the Arabs 
formed a valuable part of Enver’s army 

In October, 1012, the threatening situation 
in the Balkans induced Turkey to choo.se the 
le.sser of two evils, and on the 18th of that- 
month the Treaty of t)uchy (Lausanne) was 
signed, I’urkey renouncing her sovereignty in 
Triiioli and Cyrenaica,^ and agreeir»g to with- 
draw lier troops. By a clause w'hich later on 
gave opportunity for much intrigue on the 
})art of the 'Purks, tlu^ Italians, in »\ecord with 
their wish to deal fairly with Moslem suscepti 
bilities, agreed to rcic-ogfiize the reiigi<ms autho- 
rity of the Sultan as (’aliph. When the Treaty 
of Ouchy was signed the Italians held in 
Cyronaica only the chief seaports, Bonga/J, 
llerna, Bonibah and Tobruk. Tlu^ir authority 
extended inland nowliere more than three or 
four miles. The position in Tripoli was similar 
and the onergit's of tla^ Italians were directed 
first to the jiaciticatioii of that province, whoso 
inhabitants showed less determined opposition 
to the extension of Italian authority than did 

♦ I5y the Turks, as alraaUy stated, Cyronaica was 
known ttJj Botigazi, after its oliief town. Aaottior 
usual name for ttie province is Uaroa. 


the Arabs of Cyronaica. This task, the occupa- 
tion and pacification of the hinterland of 
Tripoli, was completed in August, 1914, the 
month in which the Groat War began. Besides 
'JVipoli proper the Italians had occupied 
Ghadames and Ghat, as w'ell as the sub -province 
of Fozzan, with its capital of Murzuk. This 
had not been accomplished without consider- 
able fighting, but the opposition was le.ss 
serious than might have boon expected. By 
the French authorities in Tunisia and Algeria 
the advent of the Italians was oflicially and 
cor< Hally w^elcomod as putting an end to a state 
of anarchy on the frontier whicli had caused 
unrest in the French Sahara. 

When the pacification of Tripoli was nearly 
complete the Italians turned their attention 
serio usly to Cyronaica, where, towards the end 
of ID 13, the situation was much the same as it 
)ia<l been tw’elvo months previously — that is, 
the Italians held only the seaports. General 
Amoglio was then appointed Govt^rnor of 
Cyronaica, and a considerable force was placed 
under his command for the reduction of that 
provdneo. He had made a promising beginning, 
wdieii, in view of the situation in PHiropo, ho 
received orders to suspend operations. Italy 
was still a member of tlio Triple Alliance, but 
.she liad iloubts as to the loyally of her Allies, 
doubts that diplomatic revelations proved 
to bo wdl founded. She therefore determined 
not to lock up large bodies of troops in Africa 
when tlioir .sorv'ico.s might be needed in a nearer 
theatre of war. Her original rupture with 
Turkey had been preeipitatod by the know- 
ledge of German designs to obtain a footing on 
the Mnditorranean in agreement with the Port<s 
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while her conduct of the war of 1911 12 had 
been hampered by objections raised by Austria- 
Hungary to action in Albania and the -Kgean, 
and she now had to encounter covert intrigues 
flirected to undermining her position in lu'r 
newly acquired territory. 

Bad faith on the jmrt of the Turks Italy had 
experienced ever since the signing of the 
treaty which was supposed to have ended the 
war in Tripoli. From dVipoli itself the Otto- 
man troops had been withdrawn, but a con- 
siderable body of ddirks remained in Cyrenaica. 
'rhere, with the aid of the Senussi forces, th(\v 
carried on the war. ddie Italian troo[)s cap 
tured during the year of fighting were not 
released. For several weeks after tlio peace 
treaty was signed Fnvt^r Pasha himself con- 
tinued to direct the operations against the 
Italians ; on his return to (^onstatitinople, 
Aziz Bey took up the command, and held it 
till the end of June, 1918. After the de])arturo 
of Aziz Turkish oITicors continued to arrive in 
Cyrenaica — ^the Italian Government was in 
possession of the names of over 100 of thesr 
gentry — and anns and ammunition reached 
the Turco-Arab force by various means, chieHy 
through the small ports between Tobruk aiul 
the Egyptian frontier. That the Italian 
Government acted wisely in ordering the sus- 
pension of operations was soon demonstrated. 

In September, 1914, the Fezzani broke out 
in revolt, and the whole of the hinterland of 
Tripoli was shortly involved in the movement. 
This conspiracy against Italian rule was 
attributed to the intrigues of (lerman-inspire<l 
Turkish agents, though at the time the Italians 
made no charges in public again.st either 
Turkey or Germany. The German method of 
stirring up discontent in the over-sea possessions 


RAILHEAD. DABAA. 

of States with w hich she was at pc'ac'o had bc'Cii 
exposed in the Fnaich Yellow Book issued just 
afli'i* the war Ix'gan. It containeil a seori't 
memorandum, dated Berlin, March 19, 191:1, 
in which the wrht^r stated that it was — 

absolutely noi'ossury iliat wo [Ooriimny] .slionkl open 
up n»lations by inouns of wolbohosoii or^anizatioiiH with 
iiitiuoiitiiil poopio ill K^^ypt, 'runis, Algt*rla and Morocco, 
ill order to propnro tlio moasunw which would bo noci’s- 
snry in the oivmo of a Kuroprun war. Of courso, in ca>io 
of w’^ar wo .should opi*nIy rtM'o^nizo thoso socrot allies ; 
and ondho conclusion of poai*o wo .should socure to llieia 
the ailvantago.s which they had gainod. 'riieso aims aro 
ciipahio of roil )i /.at ion. I'ho first attoinpt which was 
inado .soirio yi*urs ago oponod iij) for irs ( liu .dosiri'd ro- 
lalions. Unfurl nnatoly Iho.so relations wore not siilli. 
ciontly noiisolidated. Wliothor wo liko it or not, it will 
bo noco.sMiry to inako preparations of this kind, in order 
to bring a campaign rapidly to a conclusion. 

TVipoli and Oyrenn-ica were not mentioinMl in 
this secret Memorandum, but the Italians knew 
that it was idle to oxpecit that German agents 
would refrain from pratdi.sing in Libya the 
methods adopted elsewhere in North Africa. 
They had had already proof of the manner in 
which Germany regarded Ikt obligations to her 
Ally, for in the war of 1911-12 German naval 
luid military men in the Turkish service liad 
been ordered to take part in the operations 
against Italy ^ju^tion which eontrast<Ml with 
that of Groat Britain, who during the con- 
tinuance of the war recalled her oflic.ers .starving 
in th«5 Turkish navy.* Sincerity desirous, if 
it could be i^lono with honour, of keeping out 
of the great war which was devastating Europe, 
the Italian Government ignored as far as 


* Long afterwards— on July 0. — iho Oorinmi 

Government otfieially announced that “in the e-tse »»f 
inon wlio by supreme orders took part in tho lialo- 
Turkish war of 1911- 12, one year of war is calculated for 
pension puri>oses,** Tho text of the order was repub. 
iishod in tho Italian nowapai^or, Idea NazionaUf in 
Septenaber, 1916. 
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possible the repeated provocations from Tiirco- 
Cerman sources ; they even passed over at tlie 
time the proclamation of the Holy War against 
the Italians. It was not until August 20. 
1915, that Italy again doclartvl war on Turkey. 
Towards (jJermany, for reasons not directly 
connected with the situation in Africa, she 
was still more patient. At the outset of the 
war (lermany had sought to take advantage 
of Italy’s position to make Tripoli tlie base of 
intrigues with the natives of Tunisia and 
Algeria against the French, 'rhe arrest and 
deportation by the Italians of a party of Arabic - 
speaking (lerman ofHcers who reached Tripoli 
and were making for the Tunisian frontier, 
showed that Italy was loyal to lier intcT- 
national obligations. Thereafter the intrigue-; 
were directed into what proved a mon^ fruitful 
channel, the stirring up of disaOVetion in 
Tripoli and bringing pressure to bear on the 
Senussi sheikh to indue;' him to abandon his 
friendly attitude towards Fgypt. In July, 1915, 
the Italians, through the seizure of documents 
in the hous(is of Arab notables living in Tripoli 
city and in Derna. becanu' possessed of many 
(U'tails of the movement conducted by (Jerman- 
inspired Turkish ag(‘nts, which had alr(*ady 
led to the nwolt in F<‘//an and otluT j)arts of 
the province of d’rii)oli. Fvents in Fyrenaica 
dev('k)ped somewhat latcu’ ; it is nec(‘ssary to 
deal lirst with the rebellion in Tripoli. 

In the o|.)crations for the occupation of tho 
hinterland of Tripoli tho Italians employed, in 
addition to troops from Italy, a considerable 
number of m<‘n from their Red Sea colony of 
Eritrea, as well as nativt? /.c., Libyan - 
partisans. The Eritrean troops are nearly all 
Abyssinians — t^xccllent soldiers and Fliristians. 
Rriests of tho Abyssinian Church accompanied 
them as chaplains. Their faith and race dis- 
tinguished them sharply from the Arabs and 
Ber})ers, and their loyalty and bravery wen' 
umpiestioned. It was otherwise with some of 
the tribes who had joined the Italian standard. 
On March 3, 1914, Col. Miani, with a force 
which was niaifily composed of 2,000 Eritreans 
and 1,200 auxiliaries (Libyans), occupied 
Murzuk, the chief town in Fezzan, and a 
column \indor Col. Ciannini occupied (lhat 
coo miles from the coast on August 12 
following. Thus every important point in 
the hinterland was in Italian occupation, and 
an ora of peace appeared to have dawned. 
Appearances were deceptive for towards tho 


€'nd of September the Fezzani suddenly 
attacked small Italian garrisons between 
Murzuk ami the coast and inflicted s('rious 
losses on the Italians. At lirst the authorities 
believetl that they had only to deal with a 
local affair, but the movement spread, and at 
the end of November the Italian (lovernment 
<lirectt'd that- Fezzan should be evacuatetl. 
'Pile gallant Fol. Miani and his troops fought 
their way back to the coast via Sokna. This 
withdrawal left the garrison of (lhat isolated, 
while that of (lhadames was also in a perilous 
position. Roth (lhadames and (lhat are situated 
in oases of the Sahara on the caravan route 
from Nigeria to Tripoli ; ancient towns, now 
in decay, famed as entn'pfts for European 
aial Sudanese merchandise. Tho townsmen 
were fairly friendly to the Italians, but could 
afford them no protection against the nomads 
of the desert. Kor the troops to cut their way 
north to the coast was impossible, and that 
ridiiforciMiu'iils would ri‘ach them in tinu' was 
most unlikely. In this (*xt remit y the French 
Covernnu'ut cainc' to tlu'ir aid, although not 
yet allied to Italy. In Africa., indin'd, tho 
solidarity of European interests was rc'cognizcMl 
by all th(' PowtTS exci'pt (lermany. Iloth (lhat 
and (Ihadanu's jirc' clos;* to the Knaich Saharan 
frontier, and tlu' garrison of (lhadames with- 
drew into the Tunisian Sahara, while that of 
(lhat marched ov(‘r 2i)0 mik's across the 
Algerian Sahara to Kort Matters, where tlu'y 
w<‘n' made welcome. This was in l)(‘c«*niber, 

1914, and the generous action, spontaneously 
taken, of tlu' Kri'nch was de('ply appreciated 
in Italy. 

Tlie ramifications of the conspiracy to over- 
throw' Italian authority in Tripoli w('re not 
th(‘n fully known, and (leiuTal Tassoni, (lover- 
nor of Tri])oli, organized ('xpeditions to re- 
occupy both (lhadames and (lhat. AftcT some 
fierce fighting, Fol. (liannini again (intered 
(lhat on February 18, 1915, and shortly after- 
wards (lhadartu's w'as re-garrisoned. The im- 
prov(Mn(‘nt in the situation was only temporary. 
Jn April, in an engagt'inent with th(' hJmJs in 
th(» Sokna region, the Libyan auxiliaric's of tho 
Italians wcait ov('r to tlu' enemy on the field 
of battle, and the Italian and Eritrean troops* 
only saved themselves from (M)m[)k't(' disaster 
by a very skilful retreat. This defection led 
several tribes whose attitude had bcu'n doubt- 
ful to turn against the Italians, and in June, 

1915, the Italian Clovernment announced a 
general temporary withdrawal of all garrisons 
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in the Tripoli hintorland. The withdrawal was 
not carried out without serious loss ; loss which 
would have been much greater but for the 
(jfToctive help given by the French in Southern 
Tunisia. The last j)lace in the interior to bo 
f5Vficuated was Ghadamos, the garrison crossing 
the Tunisian frontier on .luly 19. By a decree 
of July 16, 1915, General Ameglio was name<l 
(jJovenior of Tripoli, while retaining liis post of 
Governor of Cyrenaica. Thus the direction of 
the affairs of both provinces was concentrated 
in the hands of one man. Under General 
Ameglio the coast district of Tripoli was por- 
jjarod for defence. During the summer of 
1916 rebel forces approached within fifteen 
miles of Tripoli city, but the measures taken 
by General Ameglio freed the region to which 
the Italians liad with<Jrawn from enemies. The 
reconquest of the interior was a measure post- 
ponorl to a more projiitious season. 

One olqect of the Turks and Germans in 
stirring up sedition in 'JYipoli was to create 
trouble for the French in their adjoining pos- 
st^ssions. fn this they failed. The state of 
anarchy re-created in Fezzan had some effect in 
Southern Tunisia, but the groat majority of 
Tunisians remained absolutely loyal to the 
French. In September and October, 1915, 
bands of dVipolitans, led by Turkish ofTicers, and 
joined by Tunisian rebels, attacked some French 
outposts. They were <lefeated by Lieut. -Col. 


Le Bccuf in three or four stiff engagements and 
peace on the Tunisian border w’as reestablished. 
In Algeria and the Algerian Sahara the work of 
Geiinan agents remained absolutely fruitless. 

The Tripoli revolt was, as it were, supple- 
mental to the main plan of the enemy, whose 
cliiof energies in North Africa were concen- 
trated on Cyrenaica. Egyi:)t and the Anglo - 
Egyptian Sudan. In the Sudan the con- 
spicuous loyalty of the Morghani,* the principa 
Moslem fraternity in that region, counteracted 
the efforts of the Turks and Gormans, and only 
in Darfur was there any anti-British movement. 
The Darfur incident itself was a sequel to the 
Senussi movement, and is dealt with in its 
proper sequence. The plots of the Noufelds. 
Priifers, Hatzfelds and others in Egypt and 
the Sudan, tliough backed by the Egyptian 
“ Nationalists,” did not liave the effect de- 
signed. In Cyrenaicn the Turco-Gennans had 
a more promising field for their enterprise. 
The Italians had been willing to come to an 
arrangement with the Senussi Sheikh, and 
though negotiations were not officially opened, 
Arab notables who had thrown in their lot 
with Italy wore allowed to visit Sidi Ahmed 
with a view to effecting an accommodation. 
No interference with the Sheikh’s roligiou.s 
authority was contemplated, nor did Italy 

Sayed AH, the head uf the sect, was in .January, 19 1 H 
created K.C.M.G. 
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propose to occupy Kufra or other oases in the 
Libyan Desert — whether those places would fall 
eventually witliin the Italian or British sphere 
of influence was still uncertain — but an acknow- 
ledgment of Italian sovereignty was reejuired. 
The pourparlers failed, for 8idi Ahmed refuse<l, 
as he said, to accept the position of “ a protected 
Boy.” He was master of the interior of 
Cyronaica, and even had access to the Moditc^r- 
ranean at various ])oints west of the Egyptian 
frontier. While he could not dislodge the 
Italians from the ])orts tlu\v held, nor oven 
prevent them from consolidating their ground 
betweofi Benga/.i and Dcrna, he saw that they 
had withdrawn from Fezzan atid Ghtd, and, 
left to himself, ho would probably have been 
satisfled with the situation as it was. Details 
of his relations with the Turks in (^yronai<*a 
are naturally hu*king, but his actions showc^l 
that ho hesitated long to take their advice and 
commit himself to an attack on F^gypt. Ha<l 
the Allied Fleets in the Mediterranean been 
able to prevent any supplies reaching the 
Senussi ho would in all probability not have 
broken his traditional good relations with 
Egypt. Even as it was, throughout the lather 
half of 1914 and the opening months of 1915, 
notwithstanding the pressure brought to bear 
upon him by the Turco- Gorman party, he 
maintained a correct attitude towards the 
Egyptian authorities. 

Signs that the pressure on tlie Sonussi Sheikh 
to invade Egypt were beginning to take effect 


were first appannit in May, 1915. In tho 
previous month Gaa-fcr Pasha, “a (k’rmaiiized 
'^rurk of considerable ability,” to (piote General 
Maxwell’s (Uiscription of him, hail arrived in 
Cynmaica witli a large supply of arms and 
ammunition. He joiiuHl Nuri Iky, a half- 
brother of Enver Pasha, who was the leader of 
the Turkish parly in (lynaiaica. That Turkey 
and Italy w(^re still at pewu^ with oiu' another 
did not in the huist afT(H;t t he ac'tion of Nuri or 
Gaafor. At what spot Gaafc'r landed or for 
how long Nuri Bey liad been in (^ynaiaica does 
not appear ; a number of Turks and Germans 
gained access to th(^ country by passing them- 
s<dves off as Tunisians, Egyf)tin.ns or Moors. 
But not all tlK)sf^ who triced to smuggle them- 
selves in succeed(Ml. In .June, 1915, the French 
Ministry of Mn-ritu* notified the c*a.pture in the 
Fkxslern Me<lit('rrn.iu'san of a .s^iiling boat, flying 
the Greu^k flag, provided with false pap(\ s an<l 
carrying a party of Turks, whost; luggage 
consisted of valuables pnvsents for the Stauissi 
Sheikh. Other boats were also c*aptunMl, but 
it was not until tla’i b(>giiuung of 1919 that the 
(Vreiiaican coast was so w'c*ll ])atrolIed by Allied 
w’arships that Nuri Iky a.nd Sidi Ahmed were 
entirely cut off from over-s(*a supplies. Among 
those who reached (\yn!uai(‘a Ixdore the arrival 
of Gaafc>r Pasha was a senator of tlu^ Turkish 
Parliament wath special knowledge of tho 
Sonussi organization. He catiie, ac^cornpanied 
by Turkish military officers, and visited tho 
Sheikh, then (aicampod near the Egyptian 
frontier, using all his eloquence to induce Sidi 

112—3 
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Ahine^d to break with Ej^ypt and proclaim a 
jihad. At that time) Sidi Ahmed, who was to 
some extent dependent for his commissariat 
upon supplies imported through Solium, was in 
corresj>onelonco with Lieutenant-Colonel Snow% 
(ho British ofTicor then commanding on the 
Western Frontier of Egypt, and it was chiefly 
owing to Colonel Snow’s tactful handling of a 
very delicate situation that a rupture with the 
Seniissi was so long deferred. The Sonussi 
Slu)ikh represented to Colonel Snow that he held 
his Turkish visitors as prisoners, and he sent to 
(Wro as liis special envoy a leading member of 
the fraternity, Sidi Mahominod el Idris, who, 
on his part, endeavoured to maintain peace 
between his people and Egypt. The aim of Sidi 
Idris apfxuirs to ha\M^ ]>een to get a recogni- 
tion of Senussi autonomy, a matter which, 
howevM)r, could only be settled by agreement 
betwf'en Italy and Croat Jiritain. It may be 
addtul ln*re that, when affairs liad reached a 
critical stage, Sidi Idris was sent by the Ihitish 
(o ('yrcjuiica “ to arrange negotiations whereby 
(he Senussi should get rid of lus Turkish 
advisers in return for a sum of money.” (Sir J. 
Max well’s despatch of March Hi, 1916.) This 
plan had obvious merits and had it been tried 
at an earlier stage it might have succeeded. 
But, it was adopted too late, for the Senussi 
coffers were already filled largely witli (h*rman 
gold. Heedless of liis international engage- 
ments, and of the fact that his country was 
still at ]jeace witli Italy, the Kaiser himsedf diti 


not flisdaia to make a direct appeal to Sidi 
Ahmed. In one of the boats captured while 
eiKleavouring to carry gifts to the Senussi was 
found an embossed casket containing the 
following letter in Arabic, written by William II. 
in his favourite rola of the protector of Islam : — 

FriiiseH to the most God. Kinperor William, 

son of ( Uiarlomagne, Allah’s Envoy, Islam’s Protector, 
to the illustrious Ghicf of Senussi. Wo pray God to 
lead our armies to victory. Our will is that thy valorous 
warriors shall expel iufidols from territory that belongs 
to triio believers and their commander. To this emi wo 
seiul thee arms, money, and tried chiefs. Our common 
enotnies, whom Allah annihilate to the last man, shall 
fly before thee. So he it. — -William. 

This was not the only appeal of the kind made 
to the Senussi Sheikh. Among the documonta 
found in January, 1916, by the Allies in the 
archives of the enemy consulates at Salonika 
were L.'iOO copies of a long proclamation in 
Arabic adtlressod to the ” C’hiefs of the Senussis.” 
This proclamation, urging Moslems, on religious 
grtuinds, to wage war on (’hristians, was 
diseov'crod in tlio consulate of Austria, whoso 
sovereign bears the title of (’atholic arul 
Apostolic Majesty, d'he special corresfiondont 
of Tha Times at Salonika who sent extracts from 
this document said that it was not signed, but 
its psctido-oriental wording clearly betrayed its 
(lermanic authorsliip. The following are some 
passages from this precious document : - 

In thk Namk of Allah thk t’oMCAssjoNA ris and 
Mkhc ifcl ! 

Chikfs of the Skncssis ! 

You have soou that in consoqucncjo of tho oppression 
<*oasolossly inflictod On your Miisultnaii brothreri hy 
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CONVEYING WOUNDED ON CAMEL BACK. 


tlieir oiiemios, Fraiiue, Kngland, Italy anti Russia, that 
tht' Musulinans, who oner* onjoyod frcodoin, have hoon 
rodutiud to slavory and humiliation. 'J’ho.so tyrannical 
nations havti no other aim hut to hlot out the light of 
Islam tlirouglioiit the world. 

Of all Mio instruments Allah has cliostm for Ihii jiro- 
toction of our religion the surest is the Oerman nation, 
with its sympathy for Musulinans. 'I’hose our allies 
have placed the precious help of their jiolicy at our ser- 
vice. They have begun to lu*lp u.s in every way in tht'ir 
power to emancipate ourselves from the atHictions wliich 
our oppressors deal out to us 

Fn these circumstances wo jih\ e realized the imperious 
necessity of jiroclairning a Holy War throughout Africa, 
the north of wliich coni incut lias Iweii c<jrrupt<*<l by the 
dissolute morals introduced by France, Kugland uial 
Italy, anil dishonoured by the contempt in whiidi 
Musulinans are held by those Powers. 

In all that region the most powerful ruler and the one 
possessing most authority in the Musulman world is His 
Excellency The imaum, the Illustrious ICxemjdar, the 
Champion of Islam in the eau.se of Allah, wlm is our 
Lord an<l Master, Soy y id e.s Senussi, the Sure Ciihlo of 
All Elect. 

Thi.s loader i.s bred in tho truth of the Koranic Law, 
and his soul, shining with its pure olTulgmice, has umler- 
takon the task of purifying all corrupt souls and tlirccting 
thi*m in tho path of life revealed by the Holy Hook given 
to all Mii.sulmans. 

Vour glorious renown. Your grand designs and incoin- 
p irablo bravery, Oh, (Uiiofs of the *Senussis, are known 
throughout the world. All the Musulinans of the earth 
c.-)unt on your bravery and noble conduct in proclaiming 
and waging a Holy War by which tho bright rays of 
Islam will once more shine on African soil, and the 
Mii.sulmans of North Africa recover tho rights of which 
they have been bereft by tyrannical nations. 

Appeals to him aa a leader of Islam had ic.s.s 
effect upon tho Senussi Sheikh than the 
demonstration that Germany and Tiurkey could 
afford him material aid. A factor that helped 
in his decision to invade Egypt was the appear- 
ance of German submarines off the coast of 


Cyrenaica in the late summer of 1915, and tho 
success whitdi alli'iided their operations. It 
was some four months after the arrival of 
(hiafer Paslia in (^ynuiaioa tliat the first- un- 
toward ineiiliTit of importance }>etween tho 
Senussites and the Hritish oeeurreil. On 
August 19, 1915, two British submarines were 
sheltering from the woathc^r under a hiuidland 
of the coast of (-ynuiaica wh(Mi fh(\y wcto 
trcach(»rously tirc^d upon l^y Aralin under tho 
leadership of a white (? (ilerman) otlicer, 
casualties being suffert'd on either sitb). “Tho 
incident,” wrott^ Sir John Maxwidl, “ was, 
however, cdosed by tlie ae(;eptanco of tho 
Senussi’s profoiind a]x>logies, and of his 
assiu*ances that the act had been committed 
in ignorance that the submarines were British ” 
- the Sheikh may have assurmid that tho 
submarines were Italian. Nothing noteworthy 
occurred for tho next few weeks, but in Novem- 
ber events happened which placed beyoml doubt 
tho hostile intentions of the Senussi iowartls 
Egypt. Tlie sequence of events in that month 
showed, too, close c<>t)[)eration between tho 
tujtion of German subma inos and the Turco- 
Sennssi forces. 

On November 5 Tl.M. auxiliary cruiser Tara 
wtis torpedoed off Solium by tho UJ5 ; on tho 
Gth enemy submarines shelled tho Egyptian post 
at Solium, and two coastguard cruiscjrs then 
stationed in its harbour. One of them, the 
Abbas, was sunk at her moorings, tho othcir, the 
Nut el Bahr, being badly damaged. Tho next 
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day, November 7, the British horse transport 
Moorina was also sunk off the Cyrenaicaii 
coast ; on the 15th the camp at Solium was 
sniped ; on tho 17th the Zawia (monastery) at 
Barrani — 50 miles within the Egyptian frontier 
—was occiipiod by some 300 Somissi regulars ; 
on the 18th the coastguard barracks at Barrani 
were attacked ; on the 20th another coastguarvl 
station was also attacked. 

The long threatened campaign had begun. 
There is no need to suppose that Clermany and 
Turkey, tho Powers which had dragged the 
Senussi into the adventure, expected from it 
any great military success. They hoped, how- 
ever, to create such unrest and clisaffoction 
throughout Egypt that British action in the 
Near East would be much hampered. The 
Senussites believed that even if they could not 
hold, they would be able to raid, tluj rich lands 
of the Nile Delta. 

The strength of tho force at tho disposal of 
the enemy is conjectural ; it was not, howevw, 
loss than 30,000. It consisted o^f a nucleus of 
Turkish troops, with Turkish, German and Arab 
officers, the Muhafizia or Senussi regulars (a 
well disciplined unifoniied body some 5,000 
strong) and a varying number of irregulars, 
every a<lult male in Cyrenaioa being ac^customed 
to arms. The troops were supplied with 
machine guns, pom-pt)ms and a number of 
field pieces. There was ample camel transport, 
and a considerable number of the Senussites 
were well mounted. Tho particular in which 
they were most lacking appears to liave boon 
food. Certainly some of the Senussi camj>s 
were very badly off • for provisions. "J'he 
conduct of the operations against Egypt was 
entrusted to Gaafor Pasha (who was destined 
to become a prisoner of the British). Sidi 
Ahmed and Nuri Boy were also usually with 
the main body of their troops. Whatever tho 
strength of tho combined Turco -Senussi army, 
a proportion of it had to guard tlie rear, that is 
to watch the Italian garrisons at Bengazi, 
Derna and Tobruk, while another part was 
detached to seize Siwa and other oases west of 
the Nile. 

British troops, the 1/lst North Midland 
Mounted Brigade, with the Berks Battery, 
R.H.A., were sent to garrison the Fayuin, and 
cavalry of the Egyptian Army with a Bikaner 
Camel Corps detachment occupied the Wadi 
Natrun. Those were tho tw^o oases nearest the 
Nile. Other meiusures, such as picuiing a garri- 


son at Damanhur, between Cairo and Alex- 
andria, were taken to ensure tho tranquillity of 
tho Delta region west of the Nile. As to tho 
Bedouin of the Libyan Plateau, mostly mem- 
bers of the Walid Ali tribe, all within the 
sphere of Sidi Ahmc'd s operations, whicli rapidly 
extended over 200 miles of Egyptian territory, 
joined his stamlard. Thus in numbers his force 
was more tlian doubled, though its military 
value was not greatly increased. But should 
the Senussites have gained any striking 
advantage hostile outbreaks in Egypt itself, 
where agitation was rife, w^ouKl liave been very 
probable. Even in Alexandria the Senussi 
had mjxny adherents, and his prestige was 
increased by the measures which Gen. 
Maxw^ell now ordered, the withdrawal of the 
Egyptian garrisons from Solium, Sidi el Bar- 
rini, and other outposts. Siwa also fell to the 
Senussi as w’ell as el Gara (Qara) and Moghara, 
oases, at the foot of the southern escarpment of 
tho Libyan Plateau, on the way to Cairo by 
the Wadi Natrun. The more southern oast>s, 
Baharia, Farafra, etc., w^ero for the time 
unoccupied either by enemy or British troops. 
They too led to the Nile, but tho main advance 
of the enemy w^as necessarily along tho plateau 
w’hich separates the Libyan Dessert from tho sea. 

This plateau, known as the Libyan Desert 
Plateau, rises abruptly a}>ove tho Mediter- 
nmoan. Its level varies from 300 to 600 feet, 
it is composed of limestone, and largo areas 
of the surface are bare rock, golden coloured. 
Other areas are covered with a thin layt^r of 
soil and in dc^prossions and dry river biKls camel 
thorn and coarse grass are found. Numerous 
isolated hills rise above tho tableland. Thci sea- 
ward fac?o of tho plateau is almost (everywhere 
precipitous. The country receives a fairly 
heavy wdnter rainfall, but it has no streams 
and is therefore c»nly traversable along routes 
whore water can be found in wtjlls or springs. 
From time immemorial tho main road across 
this des(jlate land has kept close to the Modit(3r- 
ranean, and the only considerable centres of 
population are found along tho coast. Tho 
chief town is Mersa Matruh, about 200 miles 
west of Alexandria, and 150 oast of S<3llum. 
As its name (imTsa — harbour) impli(?s, it is a 
p<3rt,* and around it is a fairly large cultivated 
area, barley of excellent (piality being raised. 
At Matruh itself there is a European popula- 
tion, mainly Greek and Italian, of about 200. 

*It replaces the Panutonium of Ptolemaic aiitl lioinan 
limes. 
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Within 12 hours’ journey by water from Alex- 
andria, Matruh was chosen as the British 
base, and to it the advanced garrisons at Barrini 
and Solium were withdrawn — not without tho 
defection of 12 native oflicers, two cadets and 
120 other ranks to tho Senussi. Those all 
belonged to the Egyptian Coastguard Camel 
Corps, and their desertion was significant of 
what might happen on a larger scale if circum- 
stances favoured the enemy. W'hile the sea 
route to Matruh was tho chief means of trans- 
port, a secondary means of communication was 
afforded by tho railway which runs west from 
Alexandria. This linn, when hostilities began, 
had reached Dabaa, 85 miles short of Matruh. 
Thence by Matruh as far as Solium a motor 
service was ordinarily maintained.* 

Starting from Bir Warr and Msead, camps 
somewhat west of Solium, the enemy rapidly 
overran tho country as far east as Dabaa, 
but tho prompt measures taken by Cen. 
Maxwell prevented any danger of Matruh and 
Dabaa being cai)turod. Gen. Maxwell wisely 
decidetl that tho best way to deal with the 
situation was by a vigorous offensive. In view 

* Both railway and road were built by tho ox-Khndive 
AbbaH Kilini Pasha, tho railway boiug >;oiioralIy know 
as tho Maruit lino, whilo tho roa/l is called the Khodivhi 
Motor Hoad. A road, however, was in cxistoiico an* 
in constant iiso in Homan times between Alexandri 
and Matruh, and aloii|{ it arc many broken wells an< 
cisterns ihitiui; from the first to tlio fourth centuries. 


of the danger of a rising in Egypt, should tho 
enemy approach the Nile, it was imperative to 
keep tho sphere of hostilities as far as possible 
west of tho Delta. This meant as bold an 
offensive as was consistent with not running 
the risk of a serious reverse. For all that the 
force immediately available for service was 
neitlter largo nor homogeneous. Orders for 
the formation of a Western Frontier Force, 
consisting of a C Composite Mounted Brigade and 
a Composite Infantry Brigade, were issued on 
November 20. Major-Gen. A. Wallace, C.B., 
being given tho command. 

This force, tho host available iu Kj^ypt at the moment, 
was by no means well adHpte<l to tho task which lay be- 
fore it. Keginxentsand staffs had been somtj what hastily 
collee.tod, and were not well known to one another. 
'I’he Composite Yeomanry Brigade, to give an instance, 
contained men from 20 or more different regiments. 

. . . 'Die composition [of the forc*o] was constantly 
changing, and it was not until the mi.hllo of February 
that tho condition of tho Western Fniiitier Force could 
he coiisidcre»l really satisfactory. (Sir J. Maxwell’s 
Dispatch, March 1, 1916.) 

It is interesting to set forth the original 
composition of this force and to note how it was 
grtuhially changed till it came to represent 
practically every part of the Empires except 
Canada. On December 7, when Gon. Wallace 
took up his headquarters at Matruh, tho 
Mounted Brigade, which was under Brigadier- 
Gen. Tyntlalo Biseoe, was made up of : 

Threo (^)mposito Yeomaniy Hegimcnls (from details 
2nd Mounted Division). * 
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WATERING HORSES AT A DESERT WELL. 


Olio < 'Oinposito Re^j^iinont AiiHtraliati Liglit Horst' 
(from details Australian 1^.11. Hri^adt's). 

Notts Hatti^ry R If. A. ('I’.K.) and Arnniunit ion Coluinn. 

Part of tills J3riga(lo (fivo scjuailrons) was at 
Dabaa ; t lie rest at Matnih. 13riga<lier-Goii. Lord 
I^iiean comiiiaiidod (he Infantry Brigade, wliieii 
was made up as follows : - 

1 6th Balt. Boyal Scots (T.t\). 

2/7th Batt. Midiilcscx Roj^t. (T.F.)* 

2/8th Batt. Middlesex Regt. ('P.F.). 

15th Sikhs. 

Tlu'ro was also a squadron of tho Royal 
Flying C!orps. The Divisional Train was 
supplied by tho 1st Australian Division and, no 
Royal Engineers being available, (Jen. W'alhwi^ 
was given n detachment of the Egyptian Army 
Military Works Department. Besides this 
nc/wly raised force, (jlen. Wallac-e also had the 
normal garrison of the Western Frontier. 'Phis 
consisted of a small British force and detach- 
ments from the Egyptian Army. Tlu'rc^ wtTe, 
in addition, a squadron of the Royal Naval 
Armoured Car Division, which had bc^en rushi'd 
up at the first sign of serious trouble and 
stationed along the Alexandria -Dabaa railway ; 
the 2nd Batt. Ntnv Zealand Rifli5 Brigade,* 
IfiO men of the Bikanir Canud Corps (with hti 
E gyptian Army machine-gun section) ; and one 
armoured train manned by tho 1/lOtli (hirkha 
Hiflos, with two 12i-pounders of the Egyptian 

* A fow weeks later tho 161st Brigoilo (54th Divisitm) 
relieved the New Zealanders on tho lines of cornrniinifn- 
tion. 


Army Artillery. Thus (h^n. Wallace began his 
campaign with “a scratch lot'’ of Y(H)manry, 
'l\aTitorials, Australians, New ZtMiIanders, 
Indians and Egyptians. No “ scratcdi lot” of 
men rendt'red bet tea* service t han did t he 
original units of (h^n. Wallace's (‘ominand. 
Only the thrc'e Ti'rritorial n'giments and the 
Notts Battery B.II.A., how’ever, saw (he cam- 
f)aign through from start to finish. Thi> 
commander, it will bi> n'alized, had many dif- 
ficulties to meet beyond thosi*, (‘ausi'd by the 
enemy. Oiu* of the most serious of thi^so 
dillieulties remains to be mcaitioiUMl tin* lack 
of sufheient and suitable transport made it 
n<*c<‘ssary for fhai. VV'allace to withdraw'^ liis 
troops to Matruh after evi*ry engagenrait. 

The first eneountc'r with th(^ enemy oi-curriMl 
on Deci'mlxa* II, and on that day and on the 
Llth there W'er(3 sharp fights west and south of 
Matruh, tho Scamssi liolding in considerable 
strength the Wadi Senaali, which runs south 
from th(i coast. f)vving to the “ bad going ” the 
infantry (inployed (th(; Sikhs) could take no 
part in the fight on December 11, but tho 
Yeomanry, aidi'd by a squadron of the Aus- 
tralian J..ight Horses and tlu^ armoured (3ars, 
cl<*a.r(‘d the Wadi S(»naab, tlu' enemy losing 
over 100 in killed ami wounded. The British* 

* Hitg as Dlscwhoro in this ohaptor tin' tnrin “ Brilirth 
ruMiialtics” irt \iso(l to incliiclo all ranks uihIit British 
iNiininand wholhor Dominion or fniliiin or tho British 
Army pro[)t*r. 
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THE FORT AT SOLLUM. 

Occupied by the Force under Major-General Peyton, March 14, 1916. 


easiuiltios woro 32. LuMit.-Col. Snow, who, 
until thn formation of (h'li. Wallace's forco 
hud boon in oommutul on tho Western Front U‘r, 
was killed by an Arab whom he was endeavour- 
ing to persuade to surrender. He had been 25 
years in the b^gyptian (\)astguanl St*rviee and 
was intimately aecpiainttMl with the eountry and 
its inhabitants, and his death was a severe loss 
to the foree. d'he eolumn eamped on the field 


on the 1 1th, and on the 12th rounded up some 
prisoners. On the 13th, reinforced by tho 
Royal Scots, the column started, at 8 a.in., to 
engage tho enemy at a spot 13 miles distant ; 
but, on crossing a watli (tho Wadi Shaifa) they 
were themselves attacked with considerable 
vigour by a force estimated at about 1,200, 
with two guns and machine-guns. Only the 
opjiortune arrival of reinforcements from 
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BRITISH CAVALRY IN WESTERN EGYPT. 
Searching a Senussi encampment outside Solium. 


Matruh turned the day against the Sonussites, week of December, was given the 1st Tlatt. 

who lost 180 in killed alone. The British New Zealand R.B., two naval 4'1 in. guns, 

casualties wore nine killed and 56 wounded. and “ A ” Battery ITon. Artillery Co. 

The column pursued the enemy till dark and TIuls strengthened, Gen. Wallace again 

the next day returned to Matruh. The cliief engaged the enemy, the action being fought 

result of those actions on December 11 and 13 on Christmas Day, 1915. '^fhe main Senussi 

was to show Gen. Wallace that ho was not force was then near Gebel Modwa, a hill some 

strong enough to risk a decisive engagement. eight miles south-west of Matruh. Gaafer 

He asked for reinforcements and, in the third Pasha was in command, and from air recon- 
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iiaissaiuu^ aiul otluT so\in*(‘s tlu* Rrilish (‘sti- 
iiintad liis slraii^ith in infantry. <*a\’alry, and 
artilli'ry, to bo about r),(KK>, of whom inor<^ 
than luilf woiv Ma/Htjizia (rrjiolars). ik'bol 
Modwa was within a. f«fw iiiilos of (la* soa, and 
on tlu' 2r)tli (Jan. W'allara arra.!i/'('d witli tho 
c-oiMinandar of H.lNl.S. ('lama! is wliiah vigil- 
antly |)atn>llad tlu' coast that ha should 
support th<» ntta<*k on tha hill with gun-fira 
from tha saa. (Jt'ii. Wallaci*, in pi'rsonal aoin- 
inand, mova<l »)ut from Matrnh bafora <layiiglit 
on (’hristmas nu»rning. I la dividad his foraa 
into two ('ohimns. 'Tha Higlit ('olumn, midar 
Liant . Col. .1 . L. H. (Jordon, loth Sikhs, inahidad 
tha bulk ol tha infantry, with tlu^ Ihiaks Hnssars 
and a st'ation of Horsa .Artilli'ry, and its task 
was to advanaa along tho aoasf road diraatly 
on tha aiiamy. Tlia I. aft ('olinnn, under 
RrigadiardJan. 'rynilala Tbsaoa, was mado up of 
inoinitad troops and Horsa Art illary, and w'a.s 
tlirai'ti'd to luaka a wida datour rountl tho 
right (lank of tha ant*my and aut ofl' his retreat 
westward. As C’ol. (Jt»rdon‘s column moved 


out, it came under sharp artillery and maahina- 
gn?i tiro, but by 7.15 a.in., having marahi^d 
sa\'an niila.s. Col. CJortlon was in front of tlie 
main anamy ])osition an asaarpmant about 
a iiiilo south of (.label Meihva. The 15th Siklis, 
tamf)orarily commanded by Major Kvans, ware 
sent forward to attack tha enemy’s right hank, 
the Bucks Hussars and the 2;8tli Middlesex 
delivering a containing attack on his front. 
Ahwitimo tho Notts H.H.A. silenced (he 
enemy’s artillery (obtaining a direct hit on the 
largest of the enemy’s pieces), aided by the 
Gin. guns of the Clematis, which opened “an 
accurate and usafid fire “ at a range of abi^ut 
six miles. The enemy fought with resolution, 
and tlireo companies of the 1st New Zealand 
Bifle Brigade were sent to lielp tho Sikhs. 
After nearly tliree Itours’ .struggle the Sikhs and 
New Zealanders cleared the crest of tho escarp- 
ment, driving (he white-robed Arabs into a 
long rocky nidhih, .studded with cavo.s and 
.small gullies into w’hich many of tho enemy 
retreated. The nullah was cleared bend by 
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bend and the e<Jgo of the table-land, beyond 
which lay the enemy's camp, was rtuK-hed. 
Hero the mounteHl column, which had met 
with determined opposition from the Semissi 
horsemen,^ could bo sof'ii two miles away. 
Working their way towards Col. (Jordon, the 
mounted troops joiiunl in the assault on the 
enemy’s main position in the \V’adi Majid, 
wliich was carried, about 4 ]).in., at the point 
of the bayonet. By that time, however, the 
bulk of the enemy had made good their retn^at 
along the sea-shore and the aj)proach of flark- 
ness prevented pursuit. So hurried had been 
(hiafer Pasha’s flight that he left behind his 
olTice and personal effects. 

The British casualties were liglit — 14 rank and 
file killed and .‘1 ofhc(a*s and 47 other ranks 
wounded. Over 370 enemy dead wt‘ro counftMl 
and 82 ])risoners were taktai. Much liv'e stock, 
30,000 roi^ds of small-arm aTiimunitioii and 
three boxes of gun ammunition wcao also 


of tbo burnin ^4 fotldor sliono on evitlonc<» flmt wo do not 
box with kid gloves wlien tho punching is liolow tiio 
belt. 

At tlayl)roo.k (o-tlay (I?«>xing Ihiy) the eoliiimi in<)V'ed 
back into eainp, tired out, it is true, \NiLh its lung inarch 
and running fight across tho saiul, and then througli 
boulder- strewn ravines, but high in spirits.* 

One result t)f the (iiristmas Day light was 
tho withdrawal of tho Senussi main body to 
Halazint, 25 miles south-west of Matruh. Tho 

(*nemy had received a severe haudliiig, hut was 

« 

far from beaten, and the last w('ek of 11)15 and 
the first half of daiiumy, lOlti, bad to be 
tMiiployed in clearing out pnrtii^s of tbo enemy 
who w^ere throatc^iiing the liia? of communica- 
tions between railhead and Matruh. These 
operations were inlerriipted by torn'iitial rains 
— pt^rhaps the last thing most m(*mbers of the 
Expeditionary Force expected -which lasted 
a week and turned the land into al tern ate 
stret<*hos of sand and mud. This work of 
clearing the rear of (‘lu^mios was perfornuMl by 


capturetl. Tho honours of the day fell to Col. 
Cordon and the Sikhs and New Zealanders 
(the latter under command of Major Austin). 
It was the first time those New' Zealanders 
(among whom was a Maori contingent) luwl 
been in action, but they fought witli tlio 
steadiness of seasoned troops, (’ol. Gordon's 
'•olumn biv'oiuieke<l at Gebel Medvva. 

'Pho troojis (wrote uu otlieer who took part in the fight ) 
slept for a few hours, during wliieh time a volunteer 
party went baek to rescue certain wouialed r<‘i»or(e<l to 
he in the long nullah. They feared for the lives of any 
men left behind. Their fears prov<?d only ttio mcU 
founded. No wounded were found, hut some of the 
<Iea,d liad been grievously maltreated. 'Phe men probeil 
every cave and <TO\dcc in the vicinity, and not a lurker 
there eseapotl the terribh? re\’enge they took. 'The light 


* Mornintj January 19. 19I(i. 

t "Phis i)laeo was in the oili<‘ial dispatches al 
iiK'orroetly spelt ITazalin. 


first 
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a colunm under Lord Lucan, helped by the 
Nav^al Armoured Car Division. Meantimes, tlie 
enemy at Halazin received reinforcements. 
Careful watch was kept over that place by the 
Flying Corps. The cam]) com])rised at leii.st. 
100 Kuropoan tents and 250 Bedouin tents, 
including that of Sidi Ahmed, it being recog- 
nized by Capt. Boyle, the observer. The 
strength of the enemy was estimated at 6,000, 
and once more Cen. Wallace awaited the 
arrival of reinforcements before attacking. 

At that time the first of the South African 
troops raised by the Union for service overseas 
(the campaign in German South-West Africa 
had been regarded as a (U)mestic affair) had 
reached England and th(5 2iid Kegiment (under 
Lieut.-Col. W. E. C. Tanner) of the 1st South 
African Infantry Brigade was sent to rein- 
force Gen. Wallace. It disembarked at ]Matruh 
on .January 9() ami 21, aial at once was given 
a share of Ihe fighting. On .lanuary 22 <^en. 
Wallace moved from Matruli and. marching 
10 miles, encam])ed that night at Bit* Shola 
There he formed his troojis into two columns 
and, at 0 a.m. on .January 23, went forward to 
engage the enemy. As in the action on Christmas 
Day, Col. Gordon commanded the infantry, 
which formed the Iliglit Column, an<l had with 
it one squadron of \eoiuanry (the Duko of 
LaneasteFs Own), and Brigadier-Gen. Biscoc 
the mounted men. The action that ensued, the 
hardfist fought of the whole campaign, demon- 
strated, among (itlier things, that the Seriussi 
army had capable and daring leaders. Among 
tlu^m were German officers. Col. Gonloir 
advanced direct on the eiwmy’s cam]), Gen. 
13iseoe’s men being eclieloned to the left front 
of the Bight Column, moving ])arallel to and in 
close touch with it. Col. Gordon had with him 
his own regiment, the 15tli Sikhs, the 2nd South 
African Bogiinent, the 1st Batt., New Zealand 
R.B., and the Notts Battery, R.H.A. In two 
hours and a half they had covered about seven 
; a very trying ox])erience, especially for 
the South Africans, most of whom had been 
originally cavalry. The advance was made in 
abnormal (conditions. The whole country had 
been turned by the recent, rains into a qiitigmire, 
wliich hampered tlio movements of the mounted 
troops and deprived the infantry of the suj)port 
of the Naval Armoured Car Division. “ Through- 
out the day,” wrote Sir J. Maxwell, “this factor 
— of mud — played an important and unfortu- 
nate part.” Though it hampered, the mud did 
not prevent the advance of the troops At 


8.30 a.m. the Left Column reported the enemy 
in siglit, aiid shortly allerwards Biscoe’s 
iKlvunccd squadron of Australian Light Horse 
became engaged. Gen. Biscoe sent the Bucks 
Hussars and tlio H.A.C. to sui)port the Aus- 
tralians and, at the same time. Col. Gordon’s 
column puslied on in attack formation, the 
indomitable Sikhs leading. After an ongago- 
mont lasting eight hqurs the enemy were de- 
feated and fled. The cours(i of the fight is 
.succinctly told in Gen. Maxwell’s dis])atch as 
follows : 

Relieved J>y the advance of the Infantry, the inoiintoil 
troops pressed on. endtMivonrin^ work round tJio 



EGYPTIAN TROOPS. 
Boarding a steamer at Solium. 


enemy’s ri^ht, and at the same time ff)verinfj the left 
flank of (kd. Gordon’s attiu'k. 'The latter, spread 
over a front of lanirly a mil»^ aii\d a half, led h cross 
ground al)solutely destitute of vnvor, whih? mirage in 
the early stages made it itnpossihle for a considerahio 
time to locate the enemy’s positions. During this 
advance the Infantry sulTeroil somewliat severely fnan 
artillery and machine-guns, the enemy’s tire beixig both 
rapid and accurate. Novcrtholess, the enemy was 
gradually prosseti hack, hut his retinunent- of nearly 
throe miles on to his main positions was c.onduetod with 
great skill, denying nil our efforts to c’ome to closo 
quarters. 

By 2.45 p.rn. tho Sikhs and South Africans, with part 
of tho New Zealand Battalion, on the left of the Sikhs, 
had reached tho enemy’s main lino. But in tho mc^an- 
time the flanks had not made e<jual progress, and bodies 
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ot thi* enemy were wnrkiii^ ro.iiul l)nlli north iiikI stnith, 
lh(‘ line {^^railimlly forming the are of a M*mi-eirel»‘. 

Soon after I p.m.. ^ri'al wa-N the aetixity «)f tnie 
of tliese th'lai.'lnn on onr riLiht, or northern (lank, 

thit the re'^erve Haltahon f 1 thh lioyal Seot'') hail tt> 
!*e ])nt ill to re^toi’i* the situation, hnt li\- p.m. all 

ila’iL^er from that ipiarter wa'^ pa«'l. On the «‘\treme 
loft, howi'xer, l>y .‘k’ht ]i.m. tla^ (’a\a!r\ of tlm Left 
Cohmi'i hail hocMi fomnl to som ‘ ur.>\nnl, anil with 

tlie ^mis were oc(n])\in^ a position in'arlx 

yanls in rear of tlu' Fii‘M Ain l)ulan<-«*. 

('ol. (Jonlon was ralleil upon to clotarh two «-oin- 
panies of New’ Zi'alainlers to assist the ('avalry, who 
were liein^j; pre.s.s»‘(L With this reintoreement the threat 
a^.iinst our left rear was tinally repulsiMl and the enem\ 
driven off. 

In the mi'antiiii'* tlie miin altaik hy t 'ol. ( Jordon’s 
C’olumn laid proj^re.ssed sat i -faeloril> . Liy li p.m. the 
iMKMny had hi'en driven from liis positions, and shortl\ 
afterwards his earnp was oeeiipieil and hnrnt, tla‘ work 
of destruction heinj^t c*»anpleted hy i.JtO p.m. 

'i'liis iiccount may siipplmiiriittal ))y 

I'xtract.'^ frttm a lollta* written iiiimetliiitidy titter 
the iMi^tigemeiil by itii nllitu'r who fott^lit «it 
Ktihi/iti, and printtal in tlie Morn/mf i*<>sf : 

Whili' acU aiH^in;^ on tlu' enemy ^ po.-ition some 
hmalrtMl Springboks (South .\frieans| were .siMit ha<k as 
unlit to inareli any fnrtla r, hut w hi ti the lirst ^nn 
hooiiK'd lh(*y lialled undiM'ided. 'I'lien the wind watted 
down tlu'ir battalion's weinl war ery on its win^s. 
(’a, telling 'ip b»e echo, they "about-turned” with a 
roar, and, boots <*arrie<l in tluMi* haiels, flies sf ni|^nled 
back to the ojienin^ tray, ii;id saw it throuah to a tinish 
a Jilvi'Iy looking' lot these. 

'The enemy contested the day with tlie utmost deter- 
niMiation. l‘'or four hours flare wa^ a strii^i^de tor 
supi’eniiey in rilh* lir<‘ which nsallcd in raltl«‘ the olii 
(lallipoli <lays. 'I’he.-e natis'e troopi carried as mins 
in 1 chine ^uns a-, we did, and under ( JtM’in m ( I s\ o of t hem 
nasal men) and 'I’urki.-h olliccrs, ssorked them with 
S'. 1, lour aial jireci-i m. I'licir arlilU-rs lliress poor- 
(pialil y shrapnel sxilh nioi-e aciuracs than hilla*rto. 

A jirolitable slrata;.em s\as brou^^ht off bs the <‘asalry 
screen. When \s e svere more than lail hn;j, our osvn a 
portion ot lla- casairs on the left retired uraler orders 
at a hand f^allofi. haicon i'a,-,ed lis' this, the .\r,d>s sslio 
had o|)j)oscd this portion (d the liia’ prcs.sed forward in 
111 isses, to be blown to pieei's by three ot our enns pisf 
tlaai plaicd in a new position. ( 'oncent rat ed rifU- tire 
blotted out ses'cral of the Senussi’.s m'iel.ine-j_mn iresvs, 
nH-ludin;^: a (Ji-rman captain. 

()ur t roop.s fiassed lhrou;,ih the hostile camp, and 
found es ery es idence of lOuropeun supers i-.ion. ()ppor 
tunity had been taken bs' the enemy diirini^ their 
delermined resistanei* to remose miudi booty, but a 
^nod deal remaiiK'd to be destroyi'd by the sietors. 
Half a mile of liedouin eneanif aiient.s went up in smoke. 

Thtr.siiit of tin* onomx' sstis impos.sibh‘ ; tln‘ 
cavalry hoistvs wt'n* s])Ciif tinil tln' troops 
bivouacked two miles <*ast of Mala/.iii, at a 
spot where tin* Kit'ld Ambulanee had stuck in 
the mud. Tin* supply train had not bi*en alih* 
to reach tliat jilace, tmd tin* flight, inten.sely 
cold and wet, was ptissed fta\' slept with 
neither supplies nor blankets. Tim enemy 
show’(*d no inclination to r(*Tn*w t he i*ombat ainl 
on January 24, (Jen. Wallace marchi'd his 
troops back to Bir Shola. It was a trying march 
in deep mud, all vehicles hav ing to l)e drawn 


by hand and the st'v er(*l\ W(^imd(*d carried on 
str(*tcln*rs by the tired and thirsty infantry, 
until three mik-s from Bir Shola t In* s ipply train 
was nn*t. ddn* in‘\t day, in b«*tti*r weatln'r. tin* 
ti'oops n'aelu'd Matriih once mon*. Tin* British 
casualties at Hal i/.in v\'ere co npaiat i vely 
heavy. J1 kilh'd and 201 wounde I. 'The Sikhs 
aloin* had IJli ctisualt ic*s. 4'ln* S(*nussites had 
sut'fered .s('verel\', ti con.serxat i\ (* eslitnate put- 
ting their lo.ss at not fewer than 2d(l killed atnl 
oOO woundi'd. For tin* sui-cess attained, as in 
the action on Di'cember 2r>, .special ])raise was 
dm* to the leading of (’ol. (Jordon, who com- 
manded tin* main attai*k, whik* (Jt*n. .Maxwell 
dr(‘w particular attention to “the gallantry of 
the Sikhs, the South Africans and the New' 
Z<‘ala.n( k*rs, who fought with itivincible ilash 
atnl resolutioti throughout tin* djiy.” 

At llala/in tin* Semis, -iti's and tln*ir dkin'o- 
( J<‘rmjm allii's had fought w i‘ll, but unsucci'ss 
fully, and their d(‘ft‘at, following tin* defi‘at on 
('hristnijis l)a\. disillusioned the l*]g\'plian 
B(‘douins who Inal (|o<*ked to tin* standard of 
Sidi .Ahmed. N'isions of niiding tin* rich lands 
of the Delta faded ; tln‘v found t ln*ms(*l v es 
instead ill u.si*d b\' the ('vt’enaiean Artibs and 
in dang<*r, loo, of slarxalioti. l^'roin this time 
many of tin* Wtdid Ali surrt‘inka‘<'d to the 
British ; the peril to Ivgypt a.pjieared to be past. 
The iiumobilitx' <»f (J<*n. \\’alla(*<*’s force had 
])rexent(‘d him, howexia*, from following up his 
victories, and thus the ern*my xxas <‘in‘ouragei I 
to <‘ontinue the eontest. d'he period of immo 
bility xxas happilx' coming to an end ; the 
l^xpedit ionary h’orec* xxas at la.sl in IA*bruary 

supplix'il xxith suHicient camel transport. 
Its (*oinpo.v:it ion xxas again altered. d’he loth 
Sikhs xxt're orden'd to linlia- and the New' 
Zealanders left for lvuro|n‘. d’heir places xxero 
ta.ki*n by more battalions of tin* 1st South 
African Infantry Brigade, xxith xx'honi came 
their <*om:nander, B>rigadi('rd Jen. II. d’. Lukin, 
(’..M.(J., I ).S.( ). , an ohici*!* XX it h a bi'iHiant record, 
ddn* compo-;ite Ak'omanry Briga,i k* also x anished, 
being replaced by the 2n<l Mount<*d Brigade. 
J..ord Lucan still had his thn*!* d'<‘rrit orial 
regiments (the I liih Boyal Scots and the 2 7tli 
and 2 HI h .Mid<lk*si*x Hegt .), xx hil<*, to emphasizr 
tin* Inifierial composition of the force, txvo 
.si*ctions of tin* Hong Kong and Singajiore 
Mountain Battery had join(*d. d’he camel 
drivers, it max' be add(*d, vven^ negroes from 
tin? Sudan. 

(Jen. Wallace considered that tin? o|)erations 
now contemplated the reoccupation of Barrini 
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and Solium -would, in view of his age, involve 
a physical strain beyond his powers, and ho, 
thor( 3 fore, resigned the command which he had 
hold with unvarying Kuocess for tliree months. 
Jn his phujoden. Maxwell appointed Major-Oen. 
W. E. Peyton, C.H., D.S.O., who took over tho 
command on Kebruary 9, 1910, when tho Expe- 
ditionary Force, reorganized in tho manner 
stated, wfXH completely mobile and would no 
long< 3 r have to return to Matruh after every 
engagement. 

Having comph'tod his preparations, Oon. 
Peyton dispatcliod a force on February 20, 
with orders to estalilish itself at Harrini. 
Made up of Iha-ks Hussars, Dorset Yeomanry, 
tho Notts Battery H. H.A., 1st and 3rd Batta- 
lions South African Brigade, Royal Scots, and 
Light Armoured Car Batteries, this force was 
placed under the coinmand of Brig.-(3en. 
Lukin, who local (»d the enemy at Agagia, 
14 miles south-east of Barrini. Claafer Pasha 
and Nuri Bey were both in camp, but Sidi 
Ahmed had left for Siwa, a forward movement 
of Senussi forces in the southern oases having 
b(^en umlertaktni as a set-off to his reverses in 
the coast region. Den. Lukin j)lanned a night 
fuarch for February 25, and an attack on the 
en<*my camp at dawn. But Claafer Pasha, as 
on previous occasions, did not passively 
await attack, and on the afternoon of the 
25th he opened tire with field and macliine- 


guns on the British camp. The action on this 
day w^as unimportant, but it led Gen. Lukin 
to abandon his intended night march, and it 
wm not till 9.30 a.m. on tho 26tli that ho 
moved out with his whole force towards 
Agagia. Again there was the long march, but 
w^eather conditions were now’ normal, and the 
South Africans w^ere in good form. About 
11 a.m. the 3rd (Transvaal) Battalion, under 
Lieut. -Col. E. F. Thackeray, attacked the 
enemy’s centre, the bulk of the Yeomanry, 
w’ith two annoured cars, being on tho right 
flank, and one squadron of Yeomanry and two 
cars on the left. Gen. Lukin’s tactics, based 
on his South African experience, differed 
somewhat from those adopted in previous 
engagements. Tho infantry w’ere to engage, 
break tho resistance of the enemy, and tho 
moment tho foe showed signs of giving way 
the Yeomanry and armoured cars w’ere to 
dash forward and complete their rout. Gaafer 
Pasha kept to his tactics of Halazin ; as tho 
Transvaal Battalion advanced (with admirable 
stca<linoss), the Senussitos and khaki -clad Turks, 
moving very rapidly, tried to outflank Lukin’s 
left. This enveloping movement was soon 
checked, and the Transvaal men came on to 
within 500 yards of tho enemy’s position. 
Gen. Lukin decided to press tho issue. He 
threw his reserve, the 1st (Capo Province) 
Battalion, under Lieut. -Col. F. S. Dawson, into 



ON THE WESTERN FRONTIER. 

In the foreground are Senutti pri«oners ; in the baekiround is General Peyton (aeated). 
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AFTKR THE BATTLE OF AGAGIA. 

Troopers of the Dorset Yeomanry leading their horses back to the base. 


the fighting line, aiitl brought back the squadron 
from his left flank to strengthen his right flank, 
warning Col. H. Soiitor, D.S.O., of fho 
Dorsoti Y('omanry, to bo ready. Pressotl 
relentlessly by the South Africans, after a two 
hours’ contest the enemy, who had fought 
with extremes boldness, was oompollod to 
evacuate his position. In exact accordanci^ 
with the plans, tlie fight was at once taken 
up by the cavalry, and the day ended in a 
memorable charge by the Dorset Yeomanry. 

About 1 p.m. [stiid Col. Soutor in his onieial report] 
I rorenvod a message from tlia G.O.C. saying that Jio 
wished me to pursue and to cut olf tho eiu'my if possible. 
It was my intentitui to let the enemy get <*lear of the 
sandhills, where there might have boon wiro or tronclies, 
and then to attnek iiiin in tho open. T therefore pursued 
on a lino parallel to, and about 1,000 yards west of, the 
lino of retreat, attacking with dismounted tiro wlierover 
llie horses wanted an easy. About 2 p.m. 1 saw for the 
first time tho whole retreating force extend for about a 
tnile with a depth of 300 to 400 yards. In front woro the 
camels and baggage*, escorted by irregulars, with their 
proper fight ittg force (Muliafizia) and maxims forming 
their rear and flank guard. I decided to at tack mounted. 
About 3 p.m. T dismounted for the last time to give my 
horses a breather and to make a enrofnl examination of 
tho ground over w'hieh T was about to move. I3y this 
time tho Dorset Regiment was complete, and as the 
Bcpiadron of tho Bucks Yeomanry hail gone on ahoiwl 
and could not bo found, I altaeke<l w’ilh Dorsots alone. 
Tho attack was mmle in two lines, tho horsr*s galloping 
steoilily, and well in hand. Throo maxims wore hn)ught 
into action against us, but the men were splendidly led 
by their squiulron and troop leaders, and their behaviour 
was admirable. About 50 yards from the position I 
gave tho order to charge, and with one yell the Dorsots 
hurled themselves upon the enemy, who immediately 
broke. In the middle of tho enemy’s lines my horse 
was killed under me, and, by a curious chance, his dying 
strides brought me to the ground within a few yards of 
the Seniissi General, Gaafor Pasha. 


At this monu‘iit Col. Soutor was alone, 
except for Lieut. Blaksloy and Yeornan Brown, 
both of tho Dorset Yeomanry, who had also 
Itad their horses shot under them. Around thorn 
w^ere about fifty fit or lightly wounded onemy, 
and tho situation was distinctly threatening 
until tho arrival of the machine-gun section 
docblod the issue. ( Jaafor I’asha and his staff 
were then escorted from the field. 

An oHU^er who took part in the charge 
wrote : “ Col. Soutor led us splendidly in front 
of tho whole regiment, and tho rogimcMit rodo 
behind him in line, like a general’s inspection — 
it was splendid.” After doseribing the cliargo 
up to tho time when Col. Souter’s horse f(dl 
at tho foot of Ciaafor Pasha, this ofTiccr added : 

Wo rode on through tin* valley, iiud then rallied to tho 
left, but as there were so many W(iuiulc<l, and the horses 
were done, w'e could not do much more. Tho men W’oro 
grand all through. You never saw siu h a panic tis thuro 
was on tho faces of tlm Bodoiiiiis. Tamplin (2nd Lieu- 
tenant) did awfully w'cll ; he rodo like a fury, and 
accounted for a lot of the onemy, and th(‘n, wlicn tlie 
charge was over, ho collected a few men together, and 
wont hack twice to pirk up wounded. 

In fact, these splendid fellows of tho Dor- 
set Yeomanry without their ofiicers’ control 
carried on too far — one squadron luid bt^en 
deprived of all its oflicers, and it was this 
sqiKidron which suflerod most severely. I'he 
total of the British casualties was not ofileially 
announced — they exceeded 100. The onemy 
left over 200 killed and wounded on tho 
ground, and besides Gaafer Pasha several 
other Turkisli oflicors were among the 30 
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prinoncrs. It was at first rej^orted that Nuri 
Bey was killed, but the report was untrue. 
After a disorderly flight of eight to ten miles, 
Nuri rallied his forces. Ife did not attempt 
to renew tfie fight, but withdrew to the Senussi 
base camp of liir Warr and Msead, in the 
direction of *Sollum, wliere he was in touch 
with reinforcements from Cyrenaica. The 
Turco-Arahs had not yet, in short, quite 
accepted defeat. Gen. Lukin after reoccupying 
Barrini (February 28) prepared for an advance 
on Sullum. 

Barrini now became the British advanced 
base. (’apt. Burmester, R.N., and Com- 
mander Kyres -Monsell, R.N., M.l\, a week 
ahead of schedule time, brought to Barrini 
by sea stores sufTicicnt to permit Gen. Peyton 
to mike the next forward movement. The 
fiiu? work of the Navy was the more gratifying, 
as the Australian Divisional Train, which had 
worked splendidly, w^as needed for duty 
elsewheiH'. The attack on Bir Warr and Msead 
presented, liowever, s| ocial difTicultics. . The 
land rout<» was more than usually <lestitute 
of w'clls, and necessitated also the passage of a 
narrow' ilefile, while to lan<! at Solium, an<l 
th(*nce mar(*h inland, involved climbing, in 
tlu^ face’ of enemy tire, the (iOO f(‘et of cliffs 
which rise ste<*ply above th(» bay. Neverthe- 
less, all dithculties were overcome, the British 
being lieartened by the clever ta{)ping of tele- 
f)honi<; communication between the enemy 
camps, conversation which showetl that Nuri 
Bey was liesitating w'hether to fight or to flee. 
(It is notmvorthy as indicating the controlling 
power in th<^ Senussi force that the enemy 
used not Arabic, but Turkish, in their telephone 
conversat ion.) 

Gen. Peyton decided that the advance 
should be in two lines one eolumu moving 
along the tableland, the other, consisting of 
in )unted troops, along the coast road. Gon. 
Lukin was with i\w coh inn which took the 
high ground, having with him two battalions 
of infantry, the armoured cars, his camel 
corps etunjiany, and mountain guns. (Jon. 
Peyton himself took connuand of the mounted 
eolnmn. By March 14 both (‘oluinns w'ore near- 
ing Solium. At 1) a.m. on that day the air scouts 
reported that the enemy was breaking up camp. 
Nuri Boy liad in the end deeido<l to fly. The air- 
men, htnvever, alst) roportetl another enemy force 
.some twenty miles to the west, in the open 
desert. Now* eai no the chance of the armoured 
cars. A squadron of ton cars, under Major the 


Duke of We.‘-tminater (Cheshire Yeomanry) 
was sent in pursuit. They raced across the 
desert -striking the main road to Tobruk, and 
getting up a speed of thirty miles an hour, the 
cavalry and camel corps following. As the 
camp was reached, the cars were received with 
a lively fire, but, charging in line over boulders, 
scrub, and sand, the cars dashed into the 
camp, which w’as soon in their possession. 
Three field guns, nine machine guns, cases of 
dynamite, travelling workshops, and a great 
quantity of small arms ammunition were 
.seized. The enemy lost 50 killed and many 
wounded, while 40 men, including Tiurkish 
ofticer.s, w^ero taken prisoners. Some machine 
guns the enemy destroyed with bombs 
and petrol to prevent them falling into the 
hands of the British. It was afterwards aseor- 
tained that Nuri Bey had also blown uj3 his 
main ammunition stores. 

On the same day as this action was fought, 
March 14, Gen. Peyton rcoccupied Solium, 
which had been held by the enemy since on the 
previous November 23 the Egyptian garrison 
liad been withdrawn by sea. In the coast 
region the enemy had now' been cleared out of 
Egyptian territory. To follow them into 
Cyrenaica was not practicable. One thing, 
how'ever, w^as attempted and aecomplishefl, 
and that was the rescue of the British ])risoners 
in the hands of the Senussi. 

It will bo reinombered that the auxiliary 
cruiser Tara had been torpedoed by U 35, 
near Solium, on November 5, 1915, the Tara 
being one of several victims of Gorman sub- 
marines at that period. '^ITiey included the 
Helensmuir, whoso crew were rescued by an 
armed Italian yacht and taken to Tobruk, 
W'here they were most hospitably treated.* 
Not all the crews of the tori^odoed vessels 
were so fortunate. When the Tara w^as sunk 
twelve of the crew were killed. The survivors, 
92 in number, mostly Welsh, were towed by 
U 35 into Port Suliemaii (Bardia), then in 
Senussi possession, or, as the commander of 
the LT boat called it, “ a German iDort.” This 
oflicor offered to take Capt. Gwatk in -Williams, 
K.N., the captain of the Tara, to Austria, 
but ho preferred to share the trials of his men, 
and of Lieut. Tanner, R.N.R. Lieut. Tanner 

• An account of Tobruk, written by the only pa^<sengor 
on board the Holonsmuir, is printed in Chamhem' 8 
Journal for September, 1916. It givo.s an interesting 
picture of the conditions in which the Italians in Cyre- 
naica lived. 
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SURRENDER OF 
The Turkish General who commanded the Senussi, 

was the original master of the vessel, which, 
before the war was well known, to travellc»rs 
to and from Ireland, being a L. & N.W. Rail- 
way passenger boat — then called Hibernia — • 
plying between Dublin and Holyhead. At 
Port Sulieman the captors were surrounded 
by a fierce -looking Senussi guard, and in Capt 


GAAFER PASHA, 

at the Headquarters of the Western Frontier Force. 

(jwatkin-Williams’s opinion only tlie presence 
of Nuri Bey, “ an ardent antiquarian,” and 
(^aafer Pasha saved them from Txsing murdered. 
The Turkish officers were uniformly kind 
(several of them had themselves been prisoners 
of war), lis wore, later on, several Arab officers ; 
but an Egyptian captain named Achmed. 
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A TURKISH OFFIGRR OF THE SENUSSI, 

Who surrendered, arriving at the Headquarters of the Western Frontier Force. 


who un.s ehurj^*' of tho oaiop, bohavod 

brutally. This man, it was asoortaiiicul , was a 
(lisiuisscHl oiiiployoo of fho Kgyptiaii coast- 
guard, and subs('(|ui*iitly ho fell into thn hands 
of th<' Italians. On Nov(*iubcr 15 tho '^Fara sur- 
\ ivors wore joiinMl by Jacud . 'V. S. Apear, in<lian 
Lancers, with two slops’ oHicers and a Portu- 
gucs<' cook, of tho horso transport Moorina, 
ont‘ of the boats sunk by (hTuian subniarino.s, 
Idcut. Apear had boon doulily unfortunate, 
hav ing been coinpellod, with his boat's crow. 
It) land in tc'rritory held by tho eneniy, wliilo 
tht' other boats of the Moorina made Egyptian 
t<‘rritory. 

back of sufllicit'nt footl and clothing, long 
forced marches, atdual ill-treatment by tho 
Kg> ptian Achrutnl, bad and verminous quarters, 
su(‘li was the lot of the British captives. Tlio 
story of their sidTt'rings may bo read in tho 
extracts from ('apt. (Uvatkin-Williams’s diary, 
etlited by his wifo.^ The men, four of whom 
tlit'd from tho elYect of their privations, v\ero 
taki'u to a plate called Bir el Hakim Abbyat 
(the Wells of the Wdute Doctor), a spot over 
IK) mileo tluo east of Solium, readied on 

♦ In the Hands oj the SenousKi (roarsoiis, 1916). 


November 26. Tliero they wore kindly 
treated by their guards, (^apt. Gwatkin- 
VVilliams made an attem[)t to escape in Ftdi- 
ruary, and had got half-way to Solium when ho 
was recaptured. Of tho Senussi main forces the 
captives saw nothing, though (Japt. CJwatkin- 
Williams believes ho saw Sidi Aluned himself. 
While still at Port Sulieman 

wo were visited by a man wc were told was tho niiflo 
of tho Grand Senussi. (I have since come to 1 ho conclusion 
that this wa.s tho Grand Senussi himself). Ho is a 
jMJWorful man with a greyish beard, and reminded one 
forcibly of tho picture of ono of the Elders in the story of 
Susaniiiih. Ho carries his whip and gun with him 
cverywhoro, and am used himself by tiring shots at 
\arious objects from tho tent door. . . . The Turks 
treat od him with great respect to his face and tliero was 
much kissing of hands : but as soon as ho had retired 
they spat violently, and said ho was a savage. 

A Turkish surgeon, Dr. Bcchie Fuad, “ a 
kindly and hospitable soul,” told many 
stories of tho time when, as physician, he had 
attended the Senussi shoikli. 

Smoking and drinking are sternly forbidden, hut mu(*h 
imlulged in, by tho Sonus.si sect. When the crime is 
brought home retribution is swift. The puni.shmciit for 
drinking is 1,000 lashes, and for smoking the loss of a 
hand. Tho <ioctor himself hod hod to amputate hands 
for this on four occasions. Had ho refused his own hand 
would havo boon forfeited. 

At the end of January the captives were 
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infonnod that a two-moiiths* annistico had 
been arranged between the Seninsi and tli ) 
British at a conference at Solium, a pure 
invention which had disastrous oonsoiiuences 
for the guard of the prisoners’ c^atnp, as various 
circumstances led the captives to believe the 
report to be true. When on March 14 Gen. 
Peyton entered Solium, Arab prisoners gave 
information as to the whereabouts of the 
captives, and the Light Armoured -Car Battery, 
under the Duke of Westminster, offered to 
try to rescue Capt. Gwatkin- Williams and his 
comrades. To venture thus into absolutely 


The man who had not tseon Bir Hakim since liis boy- 
hood thought they wore wrong ; the other woiikl iu»t 
say much, and though in the circumstances ho proved a 
/.ealoiis guide, ho thought the pace of tiio cars greater 
than it really was. 'I’ho desert was now very stouN . 
but tlio going was fairly hard. One Inindred miles 
wont by, thon 10.>. 'fhat \vns beli(5v<»d to bo the limit 
of the tlistance, but still there was not the faintest sigo 
of the prisoners* camp. Botween 110 and Hi) miles 
tho fear t)f failuro kept every ono silent. A mile fartlu r 
on tho Arabs bocamo animated, and through the mirage 
a small height could l>e seen. 

After a halt, at 2 o*<-lock, the Duke sent forward the 
armoured ears to tho attack, 'they rac<Ml up to within 
200 yards of tho mound, the tir^-t i-ar that of Lieutennnt 
William Griggs, tho jr>ekey, who regards this as the 
biggest of tbe “classic*’ races in which he has taken 


\uiknown country, against an onoiny of un- 
known strength, was, in the measured words 
of Gen. Maxwell, “ a feat which demanded great 
resolution.” Tho oxpeilition left Solium at 
3 a.m. on St. Patrick’s Day (March 17). It con- 
sisted of nine armoured cars, 26 other cars, and 
10 motor ambulances. Capt. Uoyle, of the 
Egyptian Coastguard Service, acted as leader, 
and with him wore two Arab guides —one of 
whom had not been to Bir Hakim for 30 
years. After a time tho party began to doubt 
if they would succeed. The nativ’'es had said 
Bir Hakim was only 75 miles away, and 
when they had gone 95 miles and tho desert was 
still ‘bare the Aralj guides were arguiug as to 
whether they weiH* on th(^ right track. 



THE SURRENDER OF GAAFER PASHA. 

The Senussi Commander beinj{ assisted on board a picket boat which took him to the warship 
in the harbour for conveyance to Alexandria. Smaller picture: Gaafcr Pasha 
on his way to the picket boat. 
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MAJOR THK I)UKB OF WHSTMINSTHK, 

Who was in command of the Armed Motor 
Cars which rescued the crew of the 
. “Tara,” Maich 17, 1916. 

])Mr<. pri'.Miu is silhoiu'ttod ajjainst 

llio ‘'kylitio uliMtliitol\ mot iniili'ss ami as silent as statues, 
(liimli with a.iii:i/.emeiit at tla' a]>pearanee <>1 the reseners. 
At la^t one man threw olY a saek eoverinj; him and 
faintly eheered. The crowd sta;^^eretl forward with Iho 
roliin;; jiiht t»f star\etl iiu'n and swarmed naind the <’ars. 
'riu'V i-ould not he ])('rsnaded to leave the ears. 

M«>anw'hif<' tlu' remainder of the column, seeing the 
priMau'rs leavi' the mound, starteil a tremendous race 
to the spot. 'I'hey ran abreast as fast as the engines 
would propel them, and the air was tilled with the ehem-s 
of the eri'ws and the noise of the exhausts.* 

When the cnptiscs saw the first car comitic; 
(it was the <mc tlrivt'ii l>y JacutCMiant (Jri^^s, 
Iho jookoy) they ])oliovo(l that it oarriod an 
envoy to arranjj;o peaoo on tlu' oonohision of 
the two months' (liotitions) arniist ioo, and when 
tiu' I)nU(' ol W’ost minstt r ({iH'sfionod liiin as to 
th(‘ position of tlto j^nanl (’aptain Uwatkin- 
\\ illiains had no idoiv that tin'ro was still war, 
othorwist* ho would liavo intt‘n\*dod for thoir 
li\’os. As it wtis whon ho hotinl tlu^ ^Taxiins 
splvittor ho shontod “ Savo thon\, they havo 

* f nan an ai'count hy I^lr. \\ . 'I'. !M»'i>.sey <»n itiforiixa* 
tion from otVieers who ttmk part in tht' n»scut.*. 


boon kind to us,” and, with the Dnke, darted 
up tho iiiountl to stop tlio firing. It was too lat(». 

"J’be garrison (T suppose nine soldiers) had been wiped 
out in a few seconds, arul 1 could see only prostrate 
forms lying among the desert seruh. I'nhappily with 
them perisheil many w'omon and ehihlren, who had run 
out with tlie soldiers and eould not be disi ingnislied 
from them in tho heat of action. Our guard.s had died 
like the bravo Arabs they were, with arms in their haiuls 
arul “ in ileatli they wt*re not divided.” 

Tn half an lioiir tlio rtduru journey was begun 
and in just over 24 hours, tho ears liaving 
travelled 240 miles, wore hm‘k at Sollnin. 
Taken straight to the hospital ship l^aschid, 
tho rescued men one of whom was very ill 
and sliortly afterwards dietl — sailed the lu^xt 
day for Alexandria. Two of th(» i)arty who had 
loft Ihr Hakim some days previously under 
escort, to obtain supplies, were handed ovtr by 
'Purkisli ohieers to the Italians at Tobruk. 
Few men have bad strangiu' t^xperienees than 
tho .seamen who spent 10 weed^^s tis prisontrs 
of tlui Seniissi. 

W hile the rt'seiio of the eaptiv(*s at Hir Hakim 
virtually marked tho end of the campaign in the 
nortli the situation in th(^ oases was still un- 
favourable. As already stated the ScMiussi 
Sheikh had left (laafer Pa-slui's arn)y in .huniary 
and gone to Siwa, and on February 11 and 12 
some 1,000 Senussitt^s c'oming from Siwa 
oeefipie<l Haharia oasis, distant only 100 mih's 
from tiierieh and thickly [)opulatcMl districts of 
Fayiiin and ^linia. Furtlaa- reinforcements 
followed and by February 27 Senussi ironjis 
had s(‘ized the more southerly oases of Farafra 
an<l Dakhia. Thus wliiie being beaten hack in 
tlie nortli Sidi Ahmed sought to rtdric^ve his 
fortunes hy an advance in th(' south. Tiio like- 
lihood of this movemiait had l^een foreseen and 
Major-Hen. J. Adye, CkH., was directed to 
organize a force for the ]4roteetion of tho 
southern provinces of Kgypt. This loreci 
guarded the Nile from the Fayiim in the north 
to Ksna in the south. Meanwhile as a pn^- 
eaul ionary measure the civil oflieials were 
withdrawn from Ivharga (or the Great) Oasis. 

The strategical importance of these oases is (wrote 
CJeii. Maxwell) very ohvioiis, hut in view of the 
uiieertaiuly as to what troops would he under my 
eommaud.at any moment, f eonsitlerod tliat any enter- 
prise distant from the Nile Valley would ho out of place 
an<l I restricted Clen. Adyo to purely dcfoiisive measures, 
with, however, instruct ions to prepare a small mohilo 
eoluniu with which he eould strike at the enemy should 
he approach the cultivation. 

Goti. Adye, holding what lawyers call “ a 
watching brief,” was largely dependent on tho 
work of the Royal Flying Corp.s. From the 
first tho more northern oases, Moghara and 
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ol Gam, had boon kojit nndor o})srrva<inn 
by aeroplane, and Capt. (then Lic'iit.) Van 
Kyiweld, and Mr. Jennings l^rainloy, of the 
Sudan Civil Servioo, to rednoe tho distanoe of 
flights as nuich as j)ossible, liad (established 
advanoed depends in the des(‘r( . This system was 
first tried by Captain \'an Kynvold in a great 
fliglit over (iara (Qara) oasis, and ])y February 
so regular had the routine boooine that the 
airmen wore able to annouiu'o thi^ oooupation of 
Faharia the wry day tho enemy nwhod that 
oasis. Following this up, the airmen made 
oontinual flights to Dakhla. inflicting consider- 
able damage with bombs and machine-guns. 

Jt was at this time, Marclj 10, 1010, that 
(Sen. Sir John ^laxwell handed over the MipriMue 
command in Fgypt to (Sen. Sir Archibald 
Murray, whose duty, as far as conc(*rned I he 
WVstorn Frontit^r, was to guard against (‘laany 
raids in tho Nile A’alley, tho stirring up of tribes 
still inclined to be well dis[)os<‘d towards tht' 
t*‘onussi, and tho or(‘ation (if unrest in the Nile 
Delta among nervous or disafloc((‘d elements 
of th(j po|)ulation. Sir Archibald Murray, 
acceding lo a. recpiest from Sir K(‘ginald W ingate, 
iindert(j()k, by m(*ans of an arnu'd ri\'(*r |)at:’ol. 


to defend tho ri'acli of tla^ Nih^ from Asw’aii to 
W^idi Haifa, so that the westta’n froi\t ('xt(M\d(Ml 
over 800 miles. Tho jnorni of the enemy had 
been sovi'rely shak(*n by the campaign in tho 
north, but it was (‘stimat('d that he had still 
3.000 troops in the west(*rn desert. Tho 
moa.snres tak(Mi by th(^ Hritish succ('(‘d(Ml in 
obviating all tho dangt'rs fi'ar(‘d ; tho St'nussi 
f(»rcos iiLstoad of (Muerging from th(* oas(^s and 
invading th(> Nilt^ valley, W('ro gradually puslanl 
back.* 'J'ht\y had (iitered Kharga oasis on tho 
withdraw’al of tlu^ Fgypt ian oOieials, but on 
April la a(‘ria.l n'connaissanco show('d the oasis 
to be cl(‘ar of tho eiaany, and on the 18th a 
Hritish for(‘e of all ranks, l,(i00 strong, was (.'on- 
cent rated thi'ri'. 'This was followc'd, on April 
27. l)y th(5 o(‘cupation by a British fore(‘ of th(^ 
more northern oasis of Moghara, and, a month 
later, of Baharia oasis, a line of blockhouses 
lacing built across waterl(‘ss (k'sert subject to 
fre(pic‘nt and s(‘V('r(^ sand storms. At Baharia., 
and at tho other oases, th(' S(‘missi had at first 
.set up an onh'rly form of gov(‘rnment, but as 

* All onoiiiy party of four, ouu 'rurkish 

oflicor, \v(‘iu captiiriMl (>() niilrs from llu* Nik*, at Miiiia. 
'Tliis was till' Senus-i’s “ farllir'^t cast.” 



SOME OF THE SURVIVORS OF THE “TARA.” 

Left to rijjht — back row; Mr. G. W. Birkby, Wireless Operator; Mr. (7. W. Manning, Clerk; 

Mr. Richardson, Engineer. 

Front row: Mr. CoUtead, First Mate; Lieutenant E. B, Tanner, R.N.R. ; Captain Rupert S. 

Gwaikln-Williams, R.N. ; Dr. Tanner. 
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their cause grew hopeless they had treated the 
natives with great barbarity, and the re- 
establishment of British authority was wel- 
comed by the inhabitants. The military 
occupation of tho more distant oases was not 
undertaken, but patrols by the Imperial Camel 
Corps from Kharga kept Dakhla and Farafra 
oases under control. Motor-car and camol 
patrols were also carried out in the north from 
Sollmn anti Barrini, and in this way communica- 
tion between tho enemy and the Nile Valley 
and Delta was rendered almost impossible. In 
short a cordon was established which confined 
tho Senussi in tho south to tho Libyan Desert, 
thougli in tho north a small body of the enemy 
under Nuri Bey was still near Solium. Raids 
and reconnaissances from Solium in April alone 
resulted in the discovery in concealed depots of 
287,000 rounds of ammunition, two German 
wireless “ sets,” and a number of rifles. These 
wore either destroyed or brought in. Only on 
one occtision did a Senussi guard offer opposi- 
tion. In May the command on tho Western 
Frontier was taken over by Lieut. -Gen. Sir 
Bryan Mahon, but shortly after his arrival in 
Egypt Sir Bryan had to bo invalided home 
owing to severe sunstroke, and Major-Gen. 
A. G. Dallas, C.B., succeeded to the command. 

In May the Italians struck a blow both 
against tho Senussi source of su])[)lies and tho 
c^nemy submarine bases in the Mediterranean. 
They occupied Mersa Moraisa and Bardai, tho 
two ports between Tobruk and Solium which 
had been in Senussi occupation. On May 4 a 
naval force from Tobruk landed two battalions 
at Moraisa, and marching thence overlaiul, 
tho Italian troops a few days later occupied 
Bardai. Not only were these places, long tho 
nests of XT boats, taken without opposition, but 
with the active cooperation of Said Hillal, a 
brother of tho Senussi chief. Sidi Ahmed was 
now in a somewhat tractable mood, and negotia- 
tions opened between him and Gen. Ameglio 
led to an exchange of prisoners, whereby some 
700 Italian soldiers regained their liberty, 
though a larger number had died in captivity. 
Several influential chieftains also rallied to tho 
Italian sulo, but in view of tho Eiiropoan 
situation no military expedition was undertaken 
in the interior of Cyrenaica. 

A complete settlement of tho Senussi ques- 
tion was, indeed, no longer a matter of urgency. 
As chief of a federation of desert tribes Sidi 
Alimed, in his Libyan fastnesses, was still a 
power but there was no occasion for either 



BRITISH YEOMANRY IN THE DESERT. 

Italy or Groat Britain to undertake a new 
campaign full of inherent dilliculties. By 
his failure as a tem])oral leader Sidi Ahmed 
had lost much of tho influence which ho liad 
possessed as a spirit ual head. Sidi Ahmed , too, 
must liavo rc^grottod that ho had been loti by 
his Ttirk and Xiormau advisers to break with 
Egypt, for in future there, was to be no toler- 
ance by the British of liis warfare with Italy. 
An anomalous situation was ended by tho 
conclusion in July, 19 It), of an Anglo-Ttalian 
agreement for common aertion against the 
Senussi. This agr(‘c*mont, in thi^ words of 
the Giornale d' Italia, deprived the Senussi 
sect of all hope of tt^mporal aggrandizenuMit, 
wliilo restoring to them their y)urely religious 
character. The Italian (Jovernment had already 
publicly announced tho entire freedom of 
religious belief among its Moslem s\ibjocts. 

Within a week of th(‘ conclusion of tlu' Angk)- 
Italian agreement its efietds were s<‘en in Gyre- 
naica. By arrang(*ment between the Italian com- 
mandant of Bardai i^d the British comTnaiukr 
at Solium a joint armoured car [)atrol was ar- 
ranged, and in the first days of August a raid 
was mode on a party of the enemy who w<‘ro 
harassing the peaceably inclined natives. 
The raid was entirely successful. Itself a 
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minor operation, it demonstrateil to Sidi 
Ahmed and Nuri F3ey that the time had passed 
wiion tiio Jiritish authorities kef>t to a policy 
of rioii-int(*rference so long as thc^ Scmiissi 
confined their operations to Cyrenaiea. From 
this dato onward, mutual, constant and 
systematic action hy ftaly and CJreat Britain 
rt?()laeed two hitJierto independent policies. 

The 'Furkish arid Oerunm efforts to stir up 
trouble in the Sudan had been unceasing, and 
just as the failure of tlitjir efforts in Western 
Fgypt became apparent their intrigues suc- 
ct'cded in g*‘tting Ali Dinar the Sultan of Dar- 
fur, to defy the Sudan rJov'<a'nment. Ali Dinar 
)iad bc'cn a j)nsoner of the Khalifa ; ho was 
releases! by Lord K it<*h(MU^r, had gt^no back to 
J)arfur, re<*<nujuered the thn)no of his ancestors, 
4ind was a«*knowledgod by the Sudanese 
< Jov(i •nrneiit as Sultan, on the payment of an 
ajiuiial tribute of £500. 'Fliough far from being 
a niod(‘l moriarcJi, he maintained, on the whole, 
<*orr(H*t n'hitions with the British, who had the 
<M>ntro! of his foreign affairs. The Sultan 
hart be<*n kej)t in order mainly through tl e 
inlluefjce of Slat in Pasha, w ho had liims<*lf, 
beft)n‘ his imprisonment by the Mahdi, been 
governor of Darfur. Slatin l*a.sha. who, as 
J^ord ('romiT jiubliely testifie<l, ** during a 
giMMit many years gav<‘ mo-st loyal and t'fiicient 
s(*rvi('e to tlio Ih'itish ( iov^eriiment being an 
Austrian, was obliged to 4|uit the Sialan 
jidininist rat ion wlien the gr(*at war began, and 


in his absence Ali Dinar assumed a more inde- 
pendent attitude. Darfur was, moreover, 
as has been already stated, subject to Senussi 
influence, and that in 1915 meant German 
influence. In that year Ali Dinar became 
more than usually restive. He refused to 
pay liis tribute, and in February, 1916, began 
to concentrate a force on the frontier of Kor- 
dofan, the Sudan province adjoining Darfur. 
He had, too, a taste for abusive letter writing, 
and one lurid communication, to the Governor 
of Kordofan and the Insi ector of the border, 
w^as addressed to “ The Gov^ernor of Hell in 
Kordofan and the Inspector of Flames in 
Nahud.” The situation created by Ali Dinar’s 
truculence was grave, and unless promptly and 
successfully handled disturbanees througliout 
the Sudan were to be expected. Wadai, the 
suh aiiate wrested by tlie French from Senussi 
control in 1909—10, adjoined Darfur on th<? 
w<isl , and several of its tribes sympathized w ith 
Ali Dinar, who, it was definitely ascertained, 
was in communication w ith Senussi chiefs. It 
was plain, said I.,ord Growe, speaking in the 
House of Lords on behalf of the Government, 
that Ali Dinar had been misled by German 
propaganda. “It was likely that if dc'lay ha<l 
occTirred, some German emissaries, wliose 
activities there had boon occasion to recognize, 
might have found their way to Darfur.” 
Fortunately in Sir Reginald Wingate the Hudan 
posses.sed a g()vcrnor wliose courage w^as equal 
to his knowledge. JHo did not. hesitate to tak»j 



SULTAN ALI DINAR’S HOUSE, EL FASHBR, DARFUR. 
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AT EL FASHER, IJARFUR. 

A platform. Smaller picture : Mahmud FI 

Dedin^awi, the Sultan’s Cavalry Commander. 

instant action, altlumph the season was the 
worst in the year for military operations. As 
t.<^ 1 lie consideration of season it had also to 
bt' reinenibc'red that when movement. — owin^ 
to the scarcity of water — was diflieult for the 
Britisli it was also diflieult for t>i(^ enemy. 

For the expedition against Darfur JSir 
Keginald Wingate relied on his own resources, 
except- for th(* lielp of a detacliment of tiie 
Jtoyal Flying Corps undc'r INfa-jor Croves. 
All th(3 rank and file engaged belongiMl to 
the Kgyptiari Army. Tlui olHcers wi^re British. 
A mixed force of all anus under bi<iul.-( V)l. 
I\ V. Kelly, oflicer commanding Kgyptian 
(’avalry, was assembled, and in March it 
enter(‘d Darfur after slight opj^ositiori. In 
April, Abaid, a plan; DO miles west of FI Fa-sht'r, 
Ali Dinar’s capital, was occupied and became 
the base for further op(3ration.s. On May la 
Col. Kelly set forward for FI Fasher. Do was 
wtdl served by the R.F.C., who, from their 
base at Abaid, made extraordinary flights 
On one occasion Capt. Baimatyno was nine 
and a half hours in the air. The enemy gave 
battle on May 22, at Beringia, 12 miles north 
of the eapital and fought with all the traditional 
bravery of the {Sudanese “ Arabs ” — who, in 
reality, have but a slight admixture of Arab 
blood. Besides other trooj>s tho Darfurians 
had 2,000 riflemen, tho pick of Ali Dinar’s 
forces. They hold a strongly entrenched 
position, which, however, “ tho Fgyj^tian 
Camel Corps iiiducod them to leave.” The 



enemy then aftack(‘d the Fgyiitiau troops 
“with th*3 utmost rnpidity and desperation. 
Tho attack was met with witht^ring fire, but 
some few of llio enemy penetrated to within 
10 yards of our linos. #()ur troops then counter- 
attacked, totally dt^feaiing tlio enemy,” whoso 
Josses exceeded T)!) per cent, of his fierce. D'lio 
next tlay (V)l. Kelly enter(?(l FI Fasher. Ali 
Dinar and a large body of horsemen fled. 
They were chased by aeroplanes, whieli 
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(;eneral view oh the bay of sollum. 


frooly boTn)>ofl fngitivos. Liout. Slessor 
tlirow a bomb wliich foil almost at tho foot of 
(ho Sultan, and though himsolf wounded by 
a f)ullcit in (ho thigh, roturnod safely to Abaid. 

“ Slfssor’s ac’hiovoinoiit.s,** .sjud 8ir Eoginald 

Win^nito, in publicly ihniiUing tho Royal Flying (’orps, 
“ uci-o as gallant as tlujy wcro driunatic, and I congratu- 
lab’ him on having iwlministorod tho final and heavy 
blow to tho Kaiser’s latest ally, Sultan Ali Dinar, fia ho 
ignobly tied from his capital, whoro ho bad boasted he 
would bo ]»n'parod to lay down las life in support of our 
erir'iuios’ causo.” 

Thonaiftcir Ali Dinar disappears from the 
sct'iie. A military administration was set 
up at 101 Fashor, where a considerable quantity 
of military stores was found, inchiding four 
field guns and fir), 000 rounds of small arms 
ammunition. (Among other “booty” wtus a 
largo steam-roller, upon wliicli was fixed a 
chair of state. This vehicle hml serve d Ali 
Dinar, in lieu of a motor-car, for touring the. 
town.) Many chiefs siuTondered, and in a 
short time Darfur was at [)eace. For tliose 
wlu), from Sir F.volyn Wood onward, had 
laboured for over 30 years in the reorganization 
of tho Egyptian Army it was particularly 
gratifying that tho “ Gippy ” sliould have 
stood up to and beaten his oiico most dreaded 
foe. Tho victory, too, was a triumpli of 
organization. Sir Archibald Murray said truly 


that the issue of the campaign was “ only 
rendered possible by strenuous and skilful 
preparations, which have overcome imrnenso 
difliculties, and by first-class staff work.” 

The G^nnans had counted much on provoking 
a rising in the Sudan. On May 8 Swiss papers 
j)ublLshed what purported to be a telegram 
from Constantinople saying that tho Wolff 
Agency announced that tho “ Iman “ of Darfur 
liod proclaimed tho Holy War against tlio 
Engli.sh ; that he was marching north with 
his troops and 8,000 camels ; that ho was 
driving back the English — who were in dis- 
orderly flight — and intended to join the Senussi. 
Later in tho month, when Ali Dinar had been 
defeated, tho ^amo statOTnent was circulated 
all over tho world by tho Gorman Wirok^ss 
Agency. Tho Germans were loth to aclmow- 
ledgo tho fiasco of Fasher. 

As in Western Egypt so in the Sudan, tlio 
approved German method of stirring up 
sedition among tho Moslems under tho rule of 
tho Allies luwl boon tried and liad failed 
Equally futile was tho second attempt (in 
August, 1916) made by the Turks, under 
Gorman inspiration, to invade Egypt by way 
of the Suez Canal. Britain’s highway to 
India and her position in tho Nile valley 
remained as secm ‘0 as over. 
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THE INTERVENTION OE 
PORTUGAL. 


'I'he ANGLo-PoRTriJiiESE Alliante- Lov altv to the Ali.ianle in 1914 The Causes of Dei.av 
— History of the Hepubt-tu -( Joveunment Instahii.itv 'Fhe Kautors of Internai. Cnri^st 
Herman Intrigues The Maueira ( ’oniessions Cj.eriualism and Anti-Cueriualism The 
Monarutiy - T^arties Vnder the Hefublu’ The Question of Intervention in the War 
Dr. Arriaga’s Toucv as President Pouitiual Struggi^es— Hesitations of British Dijm.o- 
MAi’Y Expeditions to Angola and MozAMBiguE — M inisterial Differences- ({kneral 

PiMENTA DE (’ASTRo's ({oVERNMENT- ThE REVOLUTION OF MaV, HM T) Dr. MaCHADO, PRESI- 
DENT The Seizure of (Jerman Ships (Jerman Dei’laration of War. 


O N March 1), 191 (i, Dr. Ho.son, thi^ 
Honiiaii MiiiistiT in Lisbon, called on 
the Portngnnso KoriMgn Mini.stiT, 
Dr. Augusto Soares, to intimate that 
the Imiierial (loviTiinu'nt had rlt‘clared war 
on I’ortngal. Next day, ((iiietly, but with 
all th(^ formalities of international courtesy, he 
left. Lisbon. 'PIk? Austrian Minister, Baron 
voii Kuhn, on Marcli 15, dcmamled his jmss- 
j)orts, and It'ft the country. 

At a special session of the (’ongress, h<*ld 
on the 10th, the Prime Minister, Dr. Affenso 
('osta, had announced the resignation c»f his 
(iiovernnient, to make way for the formation of 
a special national War Ministry, formed by tlu? 
union of tlie two chief parties in the Parliament, 
the Democrats and the Evoiutionists. The 
Kith saw the new Hovernmont formed, the 
Evolutionist leader. Dr. Antonio Jtise d’ Almeida 
becoming JTime Minister and Dr. Affonso 
(‘osta, the Democratic chief, taking the oOice 
of Minister of Finance Dr. Augusto Soares 
n inained at the Foreign OtPice. Dr. Brito 
Camacho, the Unionist leader, elected to 
remain outside the Hovemment, though pro- 
mising his support, for the national policy. 

There was a great demonstration in Lisbt>n 
on the 20th in support of the Hovernme^nt 
Vol. IX.— Bart 113 


policy. 1’hese (‘vents passed (piiidly and 
occasioned nothing of tht^ g(‘n(‘ral (excitement 
which liad chaia.ct(‘riz(ed tlue oidbrceak of 
Europ(‘an hostilities in 1914. Y( 4. these days 
will lie memorabU^ in PorlugU(;se history. 
'Phey form th(^ compl(*m(ait of those spon- 
taiKMBis aflirmations of loyalty to the AIIian(‘e 
and to the Allies mad(* in full Congress on 
August 7, and again on Novcsnlx'r 23, I914. 
'J’h(* declarations tluMi made voi(^(<d th(^ un- 
doubted wish of a large section of the J*ortu- 
gu(‘se nation that Portugal should take lu^r 
place and part witli tlu^ Entente Powers, as 
th(^ historifi ally of (Jreat Britain and the 
d(^vot(Ml fri(‘nd of France. 3’hos(^ (h.tclarat ions 
w(‘re first madc> in tin; dark ojxaiing days of the 
war. Belgium was then slowly l)ut dogg(Mlly 
falling back from Ikt Iront i(‘rs and her forlr(\s.s(w. 
They wen; repeated at tlx; v(Ty time when 
Turkc'v was preparing to throw in h(;r lot with 
the Central Emjiires. Portugal, iiuh^ed, first of 
all Europe declared clearly and unitedly for 
the Alli(‘s. 

Why ? First, witliout (picstion, b(‘cau.se 
under the old alliance betw(*(;n Portugal and 
England it was the natural coursi; and policy 
to follow, although especially sin<;o the ytnir 
1890 (Jl(;rinany liad persistently worked to 
321 
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PORTUGUESE INFANTRY DRILLING. 


Huppliint Mrilisli iiitcrosts in PoHugiil. Like 
Ik'lgiuin, Porlugal wislu'd to jivo froo and 
irid<’|)(’n<l(‘iit, and r<*<*ogfiizod in tlio British 
Allianc(‘ siirost ('xtoriial guaraiitoo for lior 
national iiHU'pondonco and tlu‘ s(Hnirity of 
ln‘r colonios. Socondly, ])(*(*aus(% as Bopii})]i- 
cans, the I’orfngnosc saw in this occasion an 
unccjualN^d opportunity for the ostat)lishnu‘nt 
of th(' Bi‘puhli<-a,n ivgina' on a. tinner basis. 
'Po Bepuhlieans (ha’iiia.ny, with lior form of 
gox'ornment and policy, was naturally antagon- 
istic. 'riiough the Central Kmpires only ofli- 
eially deelan'd war on March th ItUt), the 
He[)uhli(r from its tirst proclamation on October 
a. It) 1th had been t*ngag('d in a. ci'asoless 
struggle for its v(*ry existence with a con- 
tt'dcracy of courts and currents among wliich 
Ihrlin, N’icnna., and Munich had a jirominent 
place. 

\\ liy, it may be asked, did not (lermany 
di'clare w ar befon‘, in ^ u‘w of rortugal’s 
prompt and reiterated de<‘larat ions of solalarity 
with (Ireat Britain and the Allies ? 

Kirst, Ix'eause Portugal held far too valuable 
a pledge in pawn in the seventy odd German 
ships which, curiously enough, the outbreak 
of hostilities found at anchor in Portuguese 
})orts, or which subseipiently sheltered there. 
Secondly, becaus(' the jiear neighbourhood of 
the German and Portugue.se colonies in Africa 


made the neutrality, if not tlie friendshij), of 
Portugal a consideration, the more that tlu* 
failure of Germany’s schemes for the rajiid 
subjugation of Europe^ early compelled Jn'r to 
stand purely on the defensive in South-West 
a.nd EH.st Africa. And thirdly, because, with- 
out doubt', Germany yet hopcul, by tlu* pro- 
longation of a state of dubious and da.ngerous 
indecision, liy acti\(ily fonu^nting party strife 
and internal unrest, and (wen by revolution, to 
render active Portugimse help of the Allies 
impossible, or to produce the adoption of such 
a policy of neutrality us, with that of S]>ain, 
w'oiild liave converted all the littoral of the 
P(aunsula, togidher with the ports of Portu- 
guese West and East Africa, Aladeira, tlu* 
Azon*s, Ca])e Verde, and the Port»jgu(*se 
colonies of Portuguese India, Timor, and 
Ghina, into so many landing stagt^s and refuges 
for the Central Empires and centres for j>rn- 
German ])ropa.ganda. 

But this was not to be. “ Portugal," in flu^ 
words of the British Minister in Lisbon, Sir 
Lancelot Carnegie, “showed herself in this 
crisis ])repared to comply scrupulously with 
the very letter of her treaties, at whatever risk 
to herself." “Nor," he added, “will anyone 
be surprised at the hict." In view of he 
history of the two natiofis and the many and 
recent ovidence.s of the friendship subsisting 
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between them, it was, in triitii, not to he 
wondered at. 

It is needless to retraee the history of th<‘ 
Anglo -Portuguese Allianeo from to the 

twentieth century. The world had changed 
indeed since Englishihen and Portuguese first, 
fought side hy side, in the clays of tlie first 
Portuguese dynasty, to win Lisbon, and later 
Si Ives from the Moors, tind since, in 11181, the 
first defensive expedition of English troops 
entered the Tagus. Many had hccn the 
cl^nges since English archers joined with the 
Portuguese patriots w ho defended the stockadt* 
at Aljubarrota. But these changes had not 
altered the real bases which undcM’lay this 
oldest of international alliances. These sub- 
sisted still, as they bad subsistc'd 500 years 
>)efore, in Portugal’s long Atlantic seaboard 
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and ports and in b<‘r wide and vulnerable 
land frontiers, Por Portugal prized her ind<^- 
pendence above all. Hence it was that sho 
yet looked, as she had (wer done, to England, 
her ally bey()nd the s('a.s. 

I’be relations between the two countries 
during the closing years of King (’arlos’s reign 
had been (*lose and cordial. In 1800 Admiral 
Sir Harry Kawson bat! paid a special visit to 
Lisbon. In 100:i King ICdward VI 1. laid been 
given a truly royal wt‘lcome by the people of 
Portugal on tlu*. occasion of liis visit, and a 
similar rect*ptioTi was giv(‘n by the Hritish to 
King C^irlos w’iien soon afterwards he v^isited 
London. Then Inwl followed the visits of 
Qu<‘en Ak‘xandra, and later that of th(^ J)iike 
of Ponnauglit- and his daugliti'rs. These visits 
tlu^ P<»rtuguese ])eople laid ne\(*r forgotten. 
It ma.y bt' n'calUnl h<'n* that Mr. Lloyd tk'orge, 
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Mr. Asquith and Mr. McKenna had all visiteii 
Lisbon within rocr*nt years. Only in 1909 the 
young King, Manoel, had visited and been 
welcoinod in London. Tliither he returned an 
exile in 1910. 

On the establishment f)f the Republic on 
October 5, 1910, the attitude of the lh»] 4 ubli<*an 
loiwlf^rs had boon from the first frankly friendly. 
Or. Hornardino Machado, the Foreign Mini.ster 
of tlic^ Provisional ( lovernmont , had declared 
its wish that the Rritish Allianc(‘ might bi* 
maintained intact, despite* th<* cha.ng(‘ in 
regime, and the desire of the ( j|ov<'rnment to 
do all in its power for the strengthening of the 
ties which united the two countries. From tilt* 
first those aflvanc(>s had been cordially met 
by Sir Francis Villiers, the then Rrif ish Minist<‘r 
in Lisbon, who well knew the actual con- 
ditions of things in the country during the 
closing ycMirs of the Monar<‘hy. Sir Arthur 
Mardingc*, who siu'cecsled him in October, 
1911, aft(*r the first Monarchist incursion, had 
worked actively to foster Anglo- Portuguese 
relations and in support and promotion of the 
Rritisli (Uiamber of (^)mmer<•c^ in Portugal. 

'V\io cliango of regime, how<*ver, as was 
natural, result(*<l in the slackening of many of 
those ties wliich had liitherto united tlu* two 
lands. "Pherc^ was much to explain this, The* 
Knglish are a consi*rv’at ivi* ])<*o[>l(» : tfiey 
n^spect tradition, as they resp(*et b(*lief. '^Pliey 
wi*re shocikt'il, as was all kairope, by the 


as.sassination of King Carlos. They pitied, 
and rightly pitied, his son, 'I’hey are a religious 
people. They heard of religion persecuted, 
and its ministers treated with scorn and bru- 
tality. They w(»re indignant, and rightly 
indignant. They are a loyal and a magnani- 
inous peo])le, and they heard of loyalty treated 
as a criiiK* and punished by stern privation. 
Tliey sympathized, and naturally sympathized, 
with the sufferers. Far from the amazing 
world of intrigue, of plot and counterjilot , 
which made up for so long the under-history 
of this little land, and knowing little of t^ie 
causes that determined that vast war of 
clericals an<l anti-clericals which involved all 
Continental Europe and much of Latin America, 
the British ])ublic for. years watched Portugal 
with interest and concern, and sometimes witli 
outs[>oken indignation. Meanwhile the young 
Kepublie, beset without and within, was fight- 
ing its uphill battle* against odds of which tht' 
British public knew little. 

To understand Portugal’s war ))oli(;y is not 
easy. It is impossible witliout some know- 
ledge* of the history of the eountry during 
recent years. But before entering on this 
there are certain fatfts which require never to 
be forgotten. 

First' of these is the condition of chronic 
governmental instability. A recognition of the 
i‘normous dinicultios arising from this is essen- 







PORTUGAL BECOMES A REPUBLIC. 

The last Royalist cavalry in Vinhaea on their way to surrender to the Republican authorities. 
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PROCLAIMING THE PORTUGUESE REPUBLIC IN LISBON, OCTOBER S, 1910. 

The crowd listening to Republican leaders who are speaking at the Town Hall. 

tial to any jiulginent of the country, its policy. Its innru'diate cause wa- traceable* to the* per- 
and its public men. Yet aJiroad this has often sistc^ntly obstriuMive actiein of elissentient 

been forgott(*ri. TJie condition was not n(*w. groups which, j)ow(*rl(‘ss to govern, wt‘re set 

Tt characterized tlio history of the entire able to inaki^ the (h)vernrnent of i*it}i<‘r of the 

country. Latterly, however, it had been ac- new and but imperfectly organized parties iiii- 

contuate‘d. Thus from 1900 to 1910, during possible. This policy of systf‘iiiatizc<l obstruc- 

t he last 10 years of the Monarchy, 10 govern- tion, inside and outside Parliaiiuait , was 

ments came and w'ent. The Republic enterc'd a<lopted originally by rival monarcine groups 

with the Revolution of October . 5, 1910, and within the Monarchy — w hich it di st toyed. It 

between 1910 and 1910 there had b('en alrcjuly was continued under tlu^ Kepublic by thoe 

11 governments. Now% this pCTpetual chang(^ same groups, with a view either to the destruc- 

spells r^iin for any regime or any country. tion of the Republic or to tin* con(pi<‘st of powder. 

Tt signifies weakness at home, and irresponsi- Tn this struggle th<*se dissc*nt ients united with 

bility and uncertainty in the nation’s policy aiul worked largely through dis<-ontentcd 

abroad. Republican elements. Furth(*r, both before 

This instability had its rise in the destruction the war and after its outbrf*ak, this poli(*y w'as 

of the old political balance maintained for systemat ically employed to wtuiken the regime, 

many years by the two old organized political and to frustrate all att<*mpts to define and 

partie.s — the Progressistaa and the 'Regenera- strengthen the national policy— and this on 

dors — which, while they monopolized all yjoli- behalf of Austria and (lermany and Spain, as 

tical power, constituted a sort of equipoise. against (Ireat Britain and Fra.nc<*. It must 

li:i— 2 
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DR. BERNARDINO MACHADO, 
President of the Republic. 


not b<* thouglit tiuit tlieso reniarks apply 
to tlic‘ Monivroliist party as a whole, as there 
was a c!(msi(l(*rablo s(^etion wliieh. espeeially 
after th(' war broke out, eit her slunved a friendly 
attitude' to tla* Allic's, or at any rate r(‘inaiiH‘d 
passives 

l*ortu)^al in the be^iimin^ of the eentury 
was sliding quietly and, as it s<Maiu^d, eoii- 
t(‘ntedly, down to ])ankru|)t(*y and ruin, and 
h<'r Momirehy with Ikt. Kiii^ Carlos, a (dever. 
educated, easy going inonareh, app(*ared to be 
<*ith<’r supreinedy oblivious or supre’inely care- 
less as to what the' future ini>^ht Itold for either 
his country (»r his House*. The intenml political 
.situation was suinnu*d iq) in the see saw e)f the 
twei gre'at tradit ieinal ])artie's, the* Kegene'raelors 
{( ^ons(*rvatives), l(*d by Senhe)r Hintze-Ribeire>, 
and the IVe)gre'ssistas (Libera’s), under St*nlie)r 
Luciano ele Castro, ddie’se* twe> partie^s- - tlie* 
“ llotativos,” as they e-aiiie^ te^ be e*alled— 
fe>riiit*el the counte*rpart eif the* eild-world British 
Te)rie*s aiul Whi^s. 'rhe*y had fen* tlie most 
part little ee^nnexiem with the eitie's, dt'pendinj; 
fe>r the'ir stre*ngth upon “the* country,” local 
<*lect ie>iu'erinj^ inteivsts, the otliedal repre*senta- 
tive* of the Minister of the Interior for the time 
be'in^, the* oUl gentry, the* illiterate' ve^te'r, and 
the Churedi. Separated by little' t'xeept party 
barrie'i-s, tlu*y we-re content alternately to enjoy 
the* swe*e*ts of otlice. And so in a peace broken 
only by the sefuabbles e>f the* various would-be 
successors te) the leadership e>f the parties, the 
eejuntry drifted de>wn te:)wards the abyss. 

Republicanism was still little more than the 
platonic aspiration e>f professors and medical 


men, far removed, it then seemed, from tho 
sphere of actual politics, while among the pro- 
fe^ssional party politicians of all schools the 
Monarchy and the English Alliance w’ere politi- 
cal dogmas vmiversally accepted. The only 
section inclined to look askance at England, 
despite Lord Salisbury’s unforgotten “ulti- 
matum” to Germany, w^ero the Republicans. 
They saw^ — and, as it then seemed, not without 
reason — in the continuance of the British 
Alliance the prospect of a limitless continuanc’c 
of the thousand ills and abust's which thnuittmed 
the national life. 

It was the now-forgotten question of the 
renewal of the Tobacco Monopoly which herald< d 
the downfall of the old order. Tliis question 
was intimately connected wuth tho financial 
future of the country, but j)assed almost un- 
noticed ill England. It cmdi'd, aftc*r o(;c«sion- 
ing the fall of three Governments and five 
Ministers of Finance*, in the dramatic defeat of 
S<*nhor Lu<*iano do (’astro, the split-up of his 
historic ])arty (the Progressist), and the 
beginning of that pf'riod of faction-fighting and 
political anarchy which led to the fall first of 
the parties and then of the Monarchy. 

It was in March, ItHH), that Senhor Luciano 
de (’astro was defeated, owing to the defection 
of his right-hanil man, Senhor Jose Maria 
Alpoini, and left his place of leader of the 
Ct>rtes for ever. A Regenerador Governmc'nt , 
uiid<*r Senhor Hintzo-Riheiro, naturally fol- 
low^ed. This party was even less prepared than 
its rival to cope with the difficulties of the 
iiiouient. Tho Governiiiont eiittTcd on Mareh 
20, 1006. By May 18 it iiad fallen, its chief. 



DR. A. J. D'ALMEIDA, 
Prime Minister, 1915. 
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GENERAL PIMENTA DA 
CASTRO, 

The Progressist Leader- 

one of (he finest orators and parliaiinnitarians 
of iiis time, having:? left ofHee like his rival — 
ntwer to return. Tlie riiiii of the great parties 
in Portugal had begun. The five years that 
followed saw tlio Progressist party rt'd not'd to 
iiupotonce as the result of organized obstruo- 
tion, in which the Dissidents nndt'r Senhor 
Alpoim wt>re the It'iuling factor, while the 
Kegeneradtn’s fell into bietion, and went down 
with the. Monarchy, which their divisions did 
Tnuch to destroy. 

Kven bt'foro this, during the Regeiu'radoi 
( lovernmt'iit of 1904-190(3, (terinany and < It'r- 
inan official agents had mtidt^ the atttinpt to 


DR. AIJCUISTOS Dl^ 
VASCXINCKLI.OS. 

Prime Minister, 1911. 

st'cure ptilitical inflnt'net', alikt' in the (\)nrt and 
in tht' Kegenerador party, led by Si'iihor 
Ifintze Ribeiro. Thus it was during his (Gov- 
ernment, in largt' measure through Court 
influence, and trading upon the well-known 
philant hro|)ic eharaett'r of the then C^uecn, 
Dona Anu'lia, that the famous Madeira Sana- 
torium Concession was granted to a (Jerman 
group, of whom Prince Krnst Hohenlolu^ was 
th<^ lu'ad. Prince I lola'nlolu', it shouhl be 
reim'inbi'nMl, was at this tinu^ head of the 
Cta'inan Colonial Department. I5y this con- 
cession it was proposed to construct in Madeira 
a pahu'C hoti'l and samiloria for the special 


DR. BRITO 
CAMACHO, 
The Unionist Leader. 


J^AHLK OP OOVPRNMPNd'S IX POKTl^CAL 
Prom 1990 ro 1915. 


1900. 

Juno 25 



Sknitor 1 f intzk- Htrrtro. 

1904. 

October 20 . . 



Srnuor Luciano dr (\\stro. 

190(3. 

March 19 .. 

^lay 18 



Srnih>r 1 1 iNTZR- Hi hri ro. 

Srnhor .Ioao Pran(’o. 

190K. 

P(4)ruary 4 . . 
December 25 



SrNUOR do Am ARAD. 

Srnhor Campos IIrnridurs. 

1909. 

April 11 

May 13 
December 22 



Srnhor Srba.stioa Trllrs. 

Srnhor VVrncrsi.au dr Lima. 

Srnhor Hrirao. 

1910. 

.June 26 

October 5 . . 



Srnih^r Trixrira dr Sousa. 

Thr RrvouutionvXry Provisional (iovRUNMRNT pro(‘laime< 
President : Srnhor Throphilo Braua. 

1911. 

Si'pternber 3 
November 12 



Srnhor Joao Chacjas. 

Srnhor Auoustus dr \^as(’oncrllos. 

1912. 

Juno 16 



Srnhor Duartr Lettk. 

1913. 

January 9 . . 



Srnhor Affonso Costa. 

1914. 

Pebruary 8 . . 
December 12 



Srnhor Brrnardino Machado. 

Srnhor Victor Huoo dr Azrvrdo Coi tinho. 

1915. 

January 28 . . 
May 15 

May 24 

June 15 
November 29 



Oknrral Pimrnta dr Castro. 

Srnhor Joao ('haoas. 

Srnhor Josi? dr Castro. 

Srnhor Jose de Castro. 

Srnhor Affonso Costa. 

1916. 

March 15 



Senhor Antonio Josf? d’Almkida. 

PresiflerUs, 

1911. 

August 24 . , 



Dr. Arriaga. 

1915. 

May 29 

August 6 



Senhor Theophilo Braga. 

Senhor Bernardino Machado. 




riionf. < iihfrctilosis. ^I'ljo sohctin* was 
(lraft<*i| on a hir^jjo sral«’. n'h<* s intnn'st 

uas s<*<*un‘(l l>y clauses making provision tor 
u oi rta.in nuinixa* ot lor I ho, poor anti tho 

appoint naait rrf I ho ( ‘hiot ( ourt physician in con- 
nt‘\ion with t lie seller la* I nllucnt ial Port n^jruc‘so 
elements in Matleira and Lisbon wt re interestetl 
in it, and so rapiti A\as the progress made that 
m less than six months the I ‘oit u^ut se local 
a^ent, eoiikl write to Merr [lolTmarin, one <>t 
th<‘ promoters in Herlin, “ Madeii'a. is rpritt^ in 
\’onr harnis,” thank''^ to th<' “ maeie Sanatoria. 

d’hen c*a,me a. hitch. A certain pr’trperty 
adjoiniiiur the eone(*ssitai came into tht* min’ket. 



ON HOARD A DKSTROVHK. 
Ildistiii^ the Republican Standard. 


It was hoiieht np l>y ari Ixnjilishman, ovt'r tia* 
liead of his ( Jerman rivals. 'Tlit' (hainan ^roup 
tell hack upon asomt'what atnhi^uonslv wonU'tl 
paiaeraph t»l‘ tla* original deed of eoneessitin, 
and on tlaar seeiirintJ:, thr«)ir«j:h Pi’inee Hohen- 
lohe, tht‘ supptrrt of tla* (h'nnan ( Jovernm<‘nt, 
l‘tatnuai wns siirprist tl Irv ri (k'lnaiid for the t‘X- 
propiiation of the hai^lish owner, a reply being 
rerpit'sted within a stipulated time-limit t»f so 
mmiy hours. This “ultimatum" was at onet* 
start on to haigland by the I’ortuguest* (ioverii- 
naart of the day. (Jermany as a result was 
givi'ii to irirdr'rst aird, as lati'r in the ea.si* of 
tlu' h>eneh C’ongo, that, should slu' take her 
threatraH'il aetion against tht* eorrirtry, force 


would Ire nu*t by force. Tlie result of British 
intervent i<ni was. ferr the monu'nt, tiecisive. 
( lermany w itlidrow her tinicvlimit and agrru'd 
to leave the* matP'r to bc^ settkMi by nt'got iat ion, 
and it was i‘elegated to the lawyra’s until sneh 
time .M.S, on tb<‘ assassination of King Oarlos and 
llt<‘ aeeessifrir frf Kitrg Manor'!, Sr'rrbor \\'('n- 
e<‘s]a.u <le? Lima, fh(‘ former Ht'geiierador 
Kfrrc'igrr J\Iinist<*r, ri'assirmed liis post at the 
Fonagrr Other'. 

'The iradilt'nt was, lrowev('r, V(‘ry far from 
beirrg settltMl. Wdiat had originally btu'ir [rut 
forward as a. eonihiiu'd efrmnienaal and philan- 
tii opie sela'ine, and subset pient ly proved a 
grave ])olitieal menace, bad in IDOcS beeona^ 
part of a t-ompn'bi'nsi v(' eomnu'reial policy- 
Senbor Wenet'shm do lania was no soonra* in 
oltiee again than llierr* began to b(‘ oiitlincHl a 
si ries (rf eonec'rtc'd iiK'asnres, airly plaimt'd and 
far-reaching in their efteets, i‘on verting the 
<rrigiiurl plan for the <lomina.tion of Madeira 
into a s\'steniatie sc*h(*me for insuring (J('rnin.n 
(‘eomrmie pn'ponderanee alik(' in tbt' country 
and t li(* colonies. 

iMrur \’(*ars bef<rr*(‘, iIk' leliaiie*' of n'sptrnsibk' 
statesmen of all parties on t bt‘ Lritish AlliaiuM^ 
as the bas(‘ of ail Portugiu'st* foreign poliev was 
mapiestioning aial complete. That tlu' n'a,der 
jiaiA’ b<‘ enabk'd to iindi'istand boss' su<*h a 
ehangf' of aft it udt' in t be govi'riiing classes could 
come about in so short a. time it ssill be ssell 
rapidly 1<> leviesv the internal situation during 
tlu‘S(' >cars, ss bieh w itnessed tin* ruin irf tb(* okl 
parties, the assa.'^sina t ion of King (^u’los and 
the Cross ti rriiiet*, and tlu* short and stormy 
reign of King Alanoel. 

In LKMr tlu* Progi'i'ssist (Josernmi'iit under 
Senbor Luciano dt' (’astiir, and tiui Ibgi'in ra-dor 
iiiuler Senbo ■ 11 int /.(*- Kilu'iro, fell in rapid 

sueeessiirii. Tlu' eanse in birtli eases was the 
same tiu' sc'parat ion from tlu* tw<r partii^.-. of 
dissid<'nt or dissent i('nt groups, eonipns(‘d in 
ea<*h <*ase of sonu* of the most eapablt* and 
iMniU‘ntia.I men in t heir re.sju'ct ive parties. The 
leailer of the one group, wliieh bc'canu' known 
as tlie l^issidtMits, was Sc'iibor .lose Maria 
Alpoim, of tlu' other Senbor .loao Franco. 'Die 
apph' of disc'ord in each ease was the Ministry ol 
the Interior, which earritul with it, under the 
then eonditifins, tlu‘ virtual reversion of the 
leadership of the party. '^bliese two ehiets 
were similarly placed as regards their political 
inlluenee in tht'ir respective jiarties, and wt're 
both able and both ambitious, but here all 
resemblance betw’ctai them ends. 





Firing a torpedo. Circle picture: A torpedo ready for the tube. 
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DR. ROSEN 

(German Minister in Lisbon from 1912 lo 1916. 

'I'lu* oltl IV(>^.*n‘ssist .Minister, Scuiior 

Liiciniio (Ic ( ’nst ro, 1 lioij^h in ll)(K»,\v»is 

MTV t'nr h’oni lost his powor. Me \vus a. 

really parlianaaitary aial party l(Muler nt 

the old school a I'ortuma'si* W'alpoh'. In- 
\alided and eontined to his room ))y gout, la^ 
lontimied to hold th<* riNil pinx'rs of govcrii- 
ment in liis Jiands, working tlirough his lit u- 
tenmits, and eheekinating l)oth the Opposition 
and till* Dissident group who laid left him. 
His genius prolonge«l anti enihiltt*re<l tht‘ party 
thit‘h w liieli draggt*fi on throngli t ht* last years 
t>l lht‘ lift* of King (\irlos and the short reign of 
liis son. 

I he tall ot M int /.e- Kilieiro and tht* HegentTa- 
tit>r party was far inort* nipid and et>mplete t lam 
Halt of his rival. On liis resignation on May IS. 
19t)t>, aftt'r only <)tt days ef pow t*r. King ( ’arlos 
ttM»k the ha/.ardtais sti*p of calling .lof^o Franco 
It) sueet‘eil him. St*rdit)r Jtiat) Kranet) had lid’t 
llint/.t* ItiheiiMi, his former ehit'f, in \\){)\, tuid 
in I tftfd tt)rm('tl tht* nuf*It‘us t)f a new’ party the 
l^\gt'nt'radt>r-Li})eral. Rittt*rly opptised. In* had 
nt>ne tht* It'ss drawn artaind him a grt>iip of able 
ainl ht)nest mt'ii, t ln)ugh ht* pos.st\sstd no polit i(‘al 
org)ini/ait ion such as etailtl etanoart* w ith those 


of the tw o historie parties. Called unexpeetedlv 
to power, the new' Minister centered upon an 
ay>parently impossible task, but faced the 
position at tlit^ outset with courage, honesty and 
addn^ss. His success tlir<'atoned tlio very 
existence of tlie okl parties. The story of how' 
— as a result of the able, but bitter and un- 
scrupulous campaign, carried on against him in 
the Cress, the Parliament and the country, by 
the old ])art ies. Dissidents and Republicans alikt^ 
after some months of ust*ful work and an 
amazing struggle against his many enemies, lu* 
was forced from liberalism into repression, 
branded as tlu> Dictator, and finally crushed by 
the simple lint terrible expedient of the assassi- 
nation of the^ King, who hael refused to abamlon 
him, is one* of t he^ tragedies of const itutione'A 
history in l.atin lands. When the time come*s 
to elo full justice* to .Jo?)(o Franco, it W’ill 1)0 
reH^e)gnize'el that his brief government, despite 
its disastre)us close, was the* loyal atte'inpt of 
an hejiiest man to save* his cemntry, and the 
Meniarcliy with it, ne>t by condeming anei 
t(*mpe)rizing with abusers, but by eneling Ui<=*m. 



[Vatviyk 

SENHOR SOARES, 

Foreign Minister. 
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VISIT OF BRITISH C 
Sir Lancelot Carnef^ie, British Minister in 

Jofio Franco foil, iih did Iviii^ (^irlos, only 
bi^oauso the oflicial .Alonarchist ]jn,rti<*s refn^od 
to be saved by the extirpation of those vices 
which tlireatened at once the ruin of ttie nation, 
the Monarcliy and their own political power. 
Practically none of his legislative* work was 
altered. 

The death of King Carlos affected Anglo- 
Portiiguese reflations inost adversely. He, 
despite his Oernian blood, iuid always shown 
himself a real friend of Englan<l and the Hritish 
Alliance. An intf'lligent and able man, how- 
ever greatly his life might appear to belie tlie 


RUISRRS TO LISBON. 

Lisbon, chatting; with Admiral Yelverton. 

fact, Ih* understood and sympat hi/(’d in his 
easy-going way with the fn‘e institutions and 
the lib(*ral freiul of opinion which form tla* 
<listinc-tiv(‘ herita.ge of ( In*n,f Mrita.in and Fraiu'c. 
Indeed, it would s(*em that his (ailling of Jo'ao 
Franco to pow'<*r and his d(*tc*rmin<*d sir|)p<)rt of 
him w(‘;e du(i in great f)a-rt to a sinccTc* wish to 
brc*ak with the corrupt iojis of the fornua- 
psi'iido-const it lit ionalism by the introduction 
of a more, honest administration “d infffrsff/' 
Now', side by side with this int(*rnal party 
struggle, a wider, dec'per and far nu>re potent 
international factor was introduced by the 
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VISIT OK HRITISll CRUISERS TO IJSHON. 

President Maicliado (1); Senhor Norton de Mallos (2), Minister of War; and Admiral '^’elverton (3), 

in the (lardcns of the Palace of Rcicm. 


‘^l oNMiiLj hit lernoss uf lli<’ wnr of clerical ainl 
;mf i-rlri iriiU. 

(’jnlo< w'iV^ no anti clriical, l)Ut rlnical 
he w a.^ iioi. It IS iiotori(Mis that t la* one ^reat 
|) 0 |)iilai’ o\ at i<»n of his | ml die life w a.'^ t hat ealle<l 
lorlh. Ill the words of tin' Ner a/e, of Aiijxust IT. 
Idll, '* not l)\ what Kine ('aidos represented 
lor th«’ eount I’N , Imt h\' the hopi' which lie 
const it lit ed at t hat t line of a. chan eo in processes 
with iM-u^ard to ( Mericalisin. Kin^ ('arlos fa.ih'd 
to follow such a ecnii'se, and ne\ »'r aeain in his 
life was that demonstration i-epeated." 

riu‘ C^liieen, Ooiiji Amelia, on the 4)ther haiul, 
was a. hentn in tla* popular Porin^iit'se aec'epta- 
titai of t h(' wor<l .i.n eariK'st , <le\'oiit ('a-tholie. 
w«' should say hnt nn(|in'st ijanihly w holly in 
t 1 m' haiuls of t he ( ’lniF*<*h and t he <dei*e\'. It w as 
til her intlntMiee t hat the ret nrn of the Jesuits to 
I’ortneal nialia’ 11 int /»'- K iheiro w as attrilmted, 
as alsii the i^rowine mimhei's and strength of 
tie' fort'i^n I’j'lieious «)rd(‘rs in tie' count rv. 
V\ hen Kine (‘arlos was di'ad, and in his place 
>-al tin' \ <mne prince Mainu'l, retiring, unasser- 
tive, kindly and, like his motlar, ileeply 
n'li^ions, tie' whole tah' (d' (’oiirt influt'iiet' 
heeanu' inti'iisj'ly clerical, in ntti'r opposition 
ti» t hi' prev ah'nt an t i -clerical h'chnji t»f t he 
i*a.[)ita.l and to many ainone; his Ministi'rs. 


Ui'uce it w'a,s that, diirinji thos«' disa-strons two 
vea.rs, it was the n'liiiions (|ii('stion. second onl\ 
lo that of party leadi'rship, which dominated 
everythinu. lta.is<'d in 11101), hv a (piestion as 
to the' I'ijj^ht of tin* hishops to dismiss a,nd t«> 
app4»int tea.eln'i's in th<* State schools without 
till* mi crvi'iu ic)!! of tin* ( h)\ einment , and ajjain 
in 11)10 hy a. Pa.pal oi'dt'i* foi- tin* snsp«*nsi4)n 4>t 
a. pei*iodi(*a.l (an iirder jj:i\en without consulta- 
tion with tin* (Jovernment, in cont I'avent ion of 
the lave), the ant i -clerical feeling w a,s int ensifii'il 
hy the active part taki'U hy thi' ch'rey in the 
eh'ctions of August, IDlO. In litth' mon* than 
two y<‘ars, the \'oiinj^ found himself 

forced to fk'c the eoiintry. 

'rin* l\in<^ and the Court wt'rc* (‘h'lical to a 
deu:i*ee. 'Tla' Press and tin' citit's were no It'ss 
thoroiiehiv' ant i -ch'rical, a,s was I'vitlenci'd hy 
the <^r('at d«*monst rat ion in favour of the Hill 
for tiu' civil registration of hirths, marriaeis 
and <lea,t hs which was lu'ld shoi’tly before the 
Kevohition. The Kind's Ministers in the six 
< Jovernnn'nts w hi(*h 4*am(‘ and went durinti the 
crovv<led thirty months of his reign had many 
of tht'in no veslig»‘ of s\inpathy vvitli the 
di'clart'dly <*lericat loin* of tlu' King and tin* 
(\>ui*t. 'They were for the most part far more 
intert'sic'd in tIu' pt'rsonal <piestion t>f who in 
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thoir rospocfive parlies was to succeed to the (Jennany luul (iecid<*d “to Ring lior sword into 

leadership in place of Hintze-Riheiro or of tlie scale,'* that Count Tattonbach came to 

Luciano de Castro. Personal disputes for Portugal. Previously he liad been in IVlonK co, 

party precedence siun u]) well nigh the record and was the Minister chosen to n'present the 

of those six (loverninents. Rut from among Kinpin*, and its new and delinite war-pre})a.ra- 

t hem, short-lived, sterile and featureless as they tion ])oliey, at the (\>nference of Algeeiras. 

were, there is one which stands apart, taking When lie came to Lisbon tlu‘(\nmt found the 

rank, among all the 20 administrations which Madeira Sanatorium (jin'stion still pending, 

have come and gone since 1000 , as having and at oiu-e s(‘t to work to seeun^ its settUaiamt 

done more towards changing tlie courst' of the in sui*h a manner as to ensure t Ik' maximum of 

national lib' and policy thiM-n any except tlu' a.<lvanta.ge to t lit' Cionct'ssionary group and to 

Republican Provisional (Jovernment. 'I'his his ( Jov'ermnent. \'a.rious ]>roposa.ls wert' 

Covt'rnmt'nt, which lasted only somt* seven broached, anmng others t hat of a, prix ilegt'd lint* 

months, was that of St'iilmr W’t'nt'eslau (It* Lima.. of navigalitm from Lisbon tt) Madeira. 'These 

Short -lived as it was, it succeeded before it left all ga.ve place to the wider scliemt* of a |)re- 

])o\v(*r in carrying, through a well-nigh silent ferentialTn'aty of Commerct*. 

and complacent Chamber, three measures of Staihor Wt'iict'slau de Lima had b(*(‘n Port*ign 

capital importance, which st'rved to givi* a frt'sh Minister undt'r H intzt*- Kibtaro and was ont^ of 

current to Portugut'se colonial, (*omnu*rcicil a.nd tin* lt*adi‘rs of t hi* R-t'gt'nerador partw lie had 

foreign policy. And this policy may bt* s*i.id largt* t*li‘ct ioiu*i‘ring and commt'rcial intt'rests 

to havt^ b(‘en “ madt* in (termany.” in Oporto and tlics North, jiart ic.iilairl v hi the 

It was iust after the Bosnian crisis in 1908, Oporto winc^ busiin'ss. On the fall and subse- 

when, in Prince Billow’s striking ])hras<', (pient death of his c‘hief, the l<‘ath‘rship of the 



VISIT OF THE BRITISH CRUISERS TO LISBON. 

The head of the British idission to Portugal on board the Portuguese Cruiser “Vasco Cama.” 
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party devolved upon Senhor Julio d(' 

Villiona, and later upon Senhor Teixeira do 
Sousa. Neither seems to have been persona 
(/rata a( the Court. Serdior VVeneeslau de Lima, 
as the Kiii^^’s }>uhlisleMl l<!tt(n*s elearly show, 
was the one of all King ManoeFs many 
Ministers whom he nuilly trusted and for 
whom he evideneofl genuine affeefion. It 
was th<» King’s wish, as he himself wrote, 
to prepare his friend’s su(*e(^ssior^ to the Ic^adt*!*- 
ship of the (’onstnwative party. Jn the King’s 
first (lov(‘rnmen( , that f)f Senhor H\*rrc‘ira 
d’Amaral, VV^en(‘<\slau de Lima appcuLrcMl 
again as Fon^ign Minister. ITfider Hintze- 
Hibeiro, h(^ had sought to inaugurate a series 
of treatifis of eoiimieree, with a view to the 
<levelopm(‘nt of the national trade. Witli this 
en<l he a[)proaehed Fngland, but his advan<*es 
nud. with no n'^pons**. H(^ now turned to 
(iJermany. In Count d’attenbaeh he met with 
a ready coadjutor. In May IDOd lu' bc'came 
Frinu' Minister. Hefore his (h)V(‘rnment hdl, 
in l)(‘cc*mb('r of the same* year, then* had been 
hurried through Farliainent. his n<nv (*ommercia.l 
programiiKi and t-lies(‘ thns* m<‘asun*s th<*Law 
of Sobre-d’ax, the Madeira Sanatorium Settle- 
ment, and th<^ 'Treaty of (’ommenre with 
Cermany wt're alr<‘ady law. Ily th(‘ law of 
Sobre-d’ax the ( Jovt*rnmei»t wen* empowered 
to apply a sliding tariff ses-le for facilitating 
(omniercial nc’gotiat ion. d’lu* Madeira Sana- 
torium <daims wt‘n^ sefth'd by the payment tt) 
the (Jerman coiuu'ssionaires of l,2tM) contos of 
reis (some i!24t),tHK)). By tht* ’Freaty of Com- 
merce preft*rent ial duti<'s were <'onet'ded tJ> 
Cermany up to ;{;j p<*r cent. Subsi'vpu'nt 1\ , in 
appli(*ation, tlu'se dilTei‘eru*es in some <*a-:es 
attaiinsl as much as 2,00t) p»*r cent, as against 
British goods. 

'Fh(*s»‘ meaain's, involving liscal and eom- 
mercial changes of the utmost political imj)or- 
tance, were hurrii'd almost witliout. disemssion 
through a. dying Farlianumt, in t la* last days 
of the session, d’la* Covernna-nl fell, but its 
work remaineil. d’he direction of Borluguest* 
trade hatl l)een delinitely div(‘rtt‘d from Croat 
Britain to Cermany, and ojdy tinu* was wanting 
to t>nsure the political (*un\*nt's setting tlu^ 
Sana* way. 

Meanwhile the .M»>nari*hy, <U*p»‘nd<‘nt as it 
was u[)on the warring fragments of the old 
partii's for its ('xisteiuH'. was with tluan tott<'ring 
to its fall, dhvo of Senlu»r Liadano de Ca'^tro’s 
f<.>nuer lieutt'iunits, Stadiort's Campos Ht'nritpa*s 
and Sebastiito d’elh's, had aln'ady attempted 


unsuccessfully the task of government. A tlnrd, 
the veteran Senhor Beirtlo, after some 20 days’ 
conferring, succeeded in collecting a really 
promising Government, including many of the 
young<*r, bcdJer, and abler elements of the old 
Frogriissist party. If any Government could 
have savf.‘d the Monar(‘hy, this might well havt 5 
done it. But the Dissidents and the Opposition, 
who by their organized obstruction in tht^ 
Chamber had already overthrown four Govern- 
ments in 22 months, wore relentless. Their 
ob.sl ruction led the Premier to ask for a 
dis.solution. The young King refused, and by 
his refusal dost royed his only chanc(5 of w'c*ather- 
ing the storm. The “ Block,” of Uegoneradors 
{ind Dissidents, under Senhor Teixeira de So\j,sa, 
entered office, pow't*rless to secure a stable 
ma jority either in tin* Parliament or the country. 
The Prognvssist majority, bitterly resentful of 
the manner in which they had been exjM'lled 
from power by the King’s refusal of tlie dis- 
solution, w’hich ho had perforce granted to their 
rivals, when tluy had for th<‘ most part only 
accepted oHieo w'it h nductance and at consid(*r- 
abk^ sacrilic(*, now" looked on with fokk'd arms 
w'hile (V)urt and Crowm wer<' swept, away in 
Hevolulion. Yet in tliose last days, befon* th(^ 
crash, wdiiK* the friends of tht* Monarchy, dimly 
conscious of impending ruin, were turning now' 
Iiither, now' thither, for support, then* wt're 
Ix'gun certain notew'’orthy negotiations wdiich 
were later to bear fruit. 

Befon* King Carlos’s di*ath, iic'got iat ions 
had be<*n on foot for arranging as to th(^ early 
marriage of his heir, the Oowii Prince. Tin* 
tragi(j dt'ath of the latter and King Mano(*Fs 
acce.'^sion naturally resulted in directing atten- 
tion to th<* (juestioii of the succtvsion. At the 
time of llu* young King's visit to Kngland, 
in May of BlIO, rumours had bet'n rife as to a 
projected Knglish marriage. But just as 
St'iihor \\’t*nceslau de Lima, disappoint I'd in 
.s(*curing tlu* su|)|)ort of Great Britain for his 
commercial sch(*mes, had turm'd to Germany, 
so now’ did Senhor ,Jose d<‘ Azevedo Gastello 
Ibaiieo, Foreign Minister of the new' Krgenera- 
dor-Dissident ” l^lock,” tlu* last ('ffort of the 
dying ^Monarchy, in flic matter of th<‘ yoiu^g 
King's marriage*. Ne'gotiations were already 
on foot for ensuring (Jerman sup])ort for the* 
totte'ring throne when the* Bevolution of 
October o, 1010, put an abrupt end to the 
Mdnaredi\’. 

The Monarchy fell, and the proclamat itm of 
the Republic on October 5, 1910, interrupted 




Marching through the streets of Lisbon. 
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MOBILIZATION OF THE ARMY. 
Students presentin^^ themselves to the authorities 
at Lisbon* 

tho.so (Jc'rins^n sclicnu^s whi(;h would luwo 
iru'iiut Mio throwing of th(^ political, no less 
(luui tho coiniiu'rcial, wcM't'ht into tfio scale 
against th<' Lriteiilc Powc*rs. 

'The IVovisional (lovcrniiicnfc of Uic Republic, 
was nottavortliy in many ways. ft rcprcs<»ri<(‘d 
much f)f what was stronj^c'st and soundest in 
th(» mnv’ iv»^imc. Its work lias na^t with much 
mcritcil and umncrit(‘d criticism. But, little 
allowances ha.^’ in Immui made' for tlic 

dit1i(*ult conditions with which it was called 
upon to deal, (^ilh'd to reform whc'n* reform 
was mu(‘>h n<*(*ded, it is accused of excess. 
This was to he I'xpecled. Its anti-clerical policy 
lias beiMi eliaracterizt'd as persecution. It 
was, us wen* vt*ry many of the acts of this 
(M)Vernm(*nt , primarily a m(*a.sun' of defence. 
For the truth is that, from the first W(*ek of its 
exist(*nce, tie* Republic never ceased to bo 
attacked, not oidy by all thosi* warrin" elements 
which by tht*ir rival ambitions had dt*stroyed 
the Monarchy, not only from within, but from 
abroad, by a cin*k* of ]H>w('rful interests of 
many kinds -clerical, Monarchi<*al, financial, 
and international. Tims the Re[mblie\s first 
six years' existence were c[ieijuen>d by two 
armed incursions from ov^er the Siianish 
frontier, necessitating the mobilization for 
months together of large military and naval 
forco.s, together with a series of industriously 


fomented internal risings, strikes, and threat- 
ened military movements, now in the capital 
and now in tlic country. The Republic’s 
attitude toward the foreign religious orders, 
and more particularly the Jesuits, was inevit- 
able. These Orders, with rare exceptions, 
had entered by Court influence against the law 
of the land. Their political influt*nce was great. 
Niitiirally, that influence was devoted to 
incTcasing the power of the Throne and of the 
Clmrch. The clerical question, as lias been 
seen, existed in acute form under the Monarchy. 
It vv^as no creation of the Republic. 

In Portugal the decay of the national church 
resulted in the natural prej}f)nderan<?o of the 
foreign orders. They, relying primarily upon 
till* Court, were from the first the enemies of 
f.he Re})ul)Iie, and throughout flie world Imvo 
been its bitterest foes. Self-defence dictated 
the expulsion of the Orders in the first wc'cks 
of the Provisional Government. It is to bo 
rc'gretted that politics rather than policy 
should have stamped the Law for the Separa- 
tion of (he (fliurcli, with which Dr. Affonso 
Costa followc‘d it later on. Such a measure, 
involving the entire (pieslion of tli(» rc*la(ions 
of (.'hureh and State*, together with tho 
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siibtlo claims of tho individual cons<*ionc(', 
is on© to tax tho genius of any statesman. 
Cromwell, Napoloon, and (lladstom* alike 
tried the task, with hut partial success. It is 
certain that no mt*asuro of tho kind would have 
given content. To Affonso (\)sta’s law, far 
more than to any deep love for the Monarchy, 
the Republic owed the second armed incursion, 
and very much of tho subsequent opposition 
which it met. 

Three groups had already begun to <ak(’ form 
in opinion, the Press, and the country, Ind’ore 
tho work of the Provisional (h)vcrn merit came 
to a close, in IDll, with the election of tho 
Congress and the first President, Senhor Mamu*l 
d’Arriaga. TIknso three groups centred aniund 
Dr. Affonso Costa, the leader of the Democrats ; 
Dr. Antonio Jose d’ Almeida, chief of the 
Evolutionists ; and Dr. Brito Camacho, the 
head of tho Unionists. These three parties, 
with a few Independents, under Senhor Machado 
Santos, one of the naval heroes of tho Ri»volu- 
tion, and one or two Socialists, mode up the 
Congress. This Congress of 1911 was frankly 
an “ amateur ” Parliament. From it, natur- 
allyf the old governing classes were, as a whole, 
excluded. From its successor, as from the 
regime, they with few exceptions hold studiedly 
aloof. 

The first regularly constituted Republican 


(lovcrnments, those of Senhor tfoao ('^hagas. 
Dr. Augustos do Vasconcc^Ilos, and Dr. Duarte 
Leite, reprosontc'd only the tenqiorary enforced 
union of tlic^se three groujis in defence of tho 
regimes before the organization of new poli- 
tical parties cajiable of governing. '^Fliis union 
was impostnl on tho Republic by thi' Royalist 
incursions, which entc»r<'d the country from 
Spain in 1911 and again in 1912. Both nu^t 
with absolult' defeat, as also did the third and 
“ most serious and diM‘ply laid ” movenu'nt, 
that of October 21, I91.‘l. This ri'sult was due, 
first, to the political instinct which imposed 
the union of all the groujis of tlie Republic 
in its ti(‘fence ; and, s(‘condly, to the new 
organization of th<^ iirmy b<*gun by Major 
Baretto, Minister of War in tht' Provisional 
( Jovernnamt. 

Apart from ik*fencf‘, these three* ( lovM*rnm(mts 
are to be' n'lin'inbiTt'd as having continued the> 
honest work of Senhor (.'arlos Re'lvas, Minister 
<if Finance of tla* Provisional Oove'rnment. He 
and his succ(‘ssors. Dr. Duarte L('it(‘, Dr. 
Sidonio Paes, and Senhor Antonio Vincente 
Ferreira, sought to place before the country 
th<^ real fa(;ts of the linancial situation, bad as 
it was, especially as aggravated by the great 
expenses entailed by the enforced mobilization 
for months together of large forces for defence. 
Their w’ork was followed in January, 1913, 
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hy tliat of Dr. Affotiso Costa, tfio Dci iincratK* 
fhiof, who entorod ad the hrad of tlie first 
organized party ( government of the Ih'piddie. 
He found the Treasury burdened with an enor- 
mous debt, tlie result- of tlu' aeiMimulatetl 
ehronie detieits of a gt'neradion. H(‘ was liim- 
self faeed by aji (‘stimated detieit of h,00() 
eonros (some £l,S00,0()T)). Assuming IiiinM'If 
the ])ost of ^Minister of Finanee, h(‘ bent all tlu‘ 
[lowers of the Stati’* to the taNk of convert ing 
t his ehronie di'fieit into a surjilus. H is adminis- 
tration during the six months from then to 
June marks a really great effort to deal with 
what had biMai the most pressing problem f<»r 
the nation for 50 yi'ars. To ha\ t‘ eonv(‘rli*d 
the ehronie detieit of ovf'r a. generation into 
t*ven a problematie. surjilus was mueh indeed. 
His viidory at the autumn liy -elect ions was 
a foregone eonelusion, Hitlu'rto h(‘ had Ixuai 
loyally su[)ported by lh<‘. Unionists under 
Dr. Hrito (^amaeho, tht' ()[)])osition Ix'ing 
formed by the bivolut ionists und(‘r Dr. Antonio 
Jose (rAliiK'ida, and the Ind(‘pendt'nts under 
S(‘nhor !\Ia(*hado Santos. Mueh hung upon 
these* elections. A Di'inoeratie \ ielory at th(‘ 
polls would r('nder Dr. Affonso Dost a inch'- 
pend(*nt in th(* lower (‘liainlx*!*, a.nd would 
virtually decide the ap|)roaehing (J(*neral and 
Pr<'sidc*ntial (‘l(*et ions, and mean the eonsecpuait 
indefinite* exclusion of the Op[)osition from 
pow’cr. 

The Democratic victory jiroved to b<* a. 
sweeping one, and tin' Unionists, indignant at 
the scant considera.tion shown them by thi*ii' 
fornua’ allies, joined with the ()[)position to 
force Costa’s retirement. The coo}M*ration 
of the two most cajiabk* heads of the Kepublii* 
was at an mid. Meanwhile Dr. Dernardino 
Machado, Minister fif Foreign Affa.irs in the 
1 Provisional ( lov^ernmc'nt, and the Dianocratic 
candidate at the first Presidimtial i‘h*ction, 
had returned from Brazil, where he had rcfire- 
sented the Kc’publie. To him was entrusted 
the task of forming an extra- party Hovern- 
inent. This was in lA*bruary, 1914. Less 
daring, decid(*d, and ra|)id in action than 
Affonso (k.)sta, he was possessed of inipc*r- 
turliablo courtesy, subtk‘ty and pati<“n<*c, 
great powers of wmrk and f)f persuasion. Costa 
made friends or enfxnies. Dr. liernanlino 
Machado was prepared to use either. He was as 
keen and polished a.s a Toledo bhidi*, elastic 
and penetrating, if not strong. Ht^ was 
Prime Minister when the war broke* out. 
He soon became President of tho Kcpublic. 


'riie outbreak of hostilitii's in Furopo thus 
found Portugal still a H<'[)ublic, in sjiite of tho 
numerous attem[its to overthrow’ the r6glm(* bv 
force. 4’heso had differeil considt‘rabiy. The 
first incursion in 1911 had bet‘n mainly to 
reinstall* King Manoi*!. The second was ratlier 
on behalf of the Church, and its authors were 
divided, some favouring Manoel, and others 
Dom Miguel, the representative of the old 
Absolutist line, who had bei*n living in Austria 
and was in close touch with the Austrian Court. 
'This ]>arty had (ontinued to gather strength 
through the intluenee of the clerical pai4y, who 
ever more whole-heartedly advocati*d Cerman 
“discipline" and Austrian absolutism in 
(’liureh ajid State, in opposition to the free 
Parliaini'iitary institutions of (tri'ut Britain ainl 
France. They witc in close sympathy with 
the old C’arlist tlu* modei*n .laymist party in 
Spain, the di'clared enemy of loth 1^’ ranee anil 
Fngland. The third and most dangerous 
iiioNement against the Be[)ublic that- of 
October 21, 1919 was in tin* main their work. 

4’hiis tlu* long duel bet ween clericals and a-nt i- 
elericals continued, though its character had 
changed. X'ietorious in arms, tlu^ Kcpublic 
had now turned against it the same weapons 
as had si'rved to wreck the Monarchy. 'Those 
self-same dissent i(‘nt forces which by their 
campaign of intrigui* and suggi*stion luul sucr- 
ceeded in destroying live out of thi^ six (Jovern- 
inents of King Manoel, and had brought down 
the .Monarchy itself, were united to foment 
di\'ision among the different. Kepubliean groups. 
In the words of Fresideiit Arriaga’s book, “ Na 
Primeira Presideneia da. Kepubliea. Portuguesa," 
“. . . these differeiiees were aggra.\a.t ed by t!;e 
clever, disloyal and terrible war carried on by 
reactionaries of all kinds, a.nd prineifially by 
the religious r(‘a.ction, a. war of all such as felt 
themselves wounded in their legitimate or 
illegitimate rights by the overthrow of the 
Monarchist regime.’’ 

'This eanifiaign bade fair to be sui-i'cssful. 'The 
K(*public, which had resisted a.rmi‘d force and 
continual internal unrest, seemed likely in the 
beginning of 1914 to fa.ll a victim to the bitti^r- 
ness of the contending [lart.ies. 'The Unionists 
had continui*d to gather strength during their 
alliance with the Democrats in 191.9, under the 
yiatriotii^ I(*ad(‘rshi[) of Dr. Brito Uamacho, wdio 
had made it his first aim to comlxvt the (h)vern- 
mental instability which had yirovcd the ruin 
of the Monarchy. The election of tfie autumn 
converted this party into the bitter foes of tlio 
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(lovc’rnmouf lA'arloss and ablo. Dr. Drito 
Danuicho had tlio faino of a dour haior. .He 
luul shown loyalty in liis allianee with Affonso 
Costa. 'Vho practical annihilat ion of Jiis party 
in the (^lections wa..s a wound which was not 
likc^ly soon to lu'al. It already l)(»r(^ hitter 
fruit in th(‘ l)loody Revolution of May 14, 191.5. 
The jun<4ion of th<* l-nionist and Evolutionist 
groups in .Fanuary of 1914 forced AlYonso 
Costa to r<*tire, and thus it was in rortugal, 
as in Italy an<l in Spain, that the Covern- 
inent called upon to d(*(Mdci the attiluch* of 
the nation with regard to the war was an 
avowedly tt'inporary transit ioiud body, in this 
<’ase a.n ('\tra-party aDj^re^at ion, only calk'd 
into powt'i' owinu to the extraordinary ra.nc(>ur 
shown by the partit's, for tlu‘ purpos4' of 
“ acealniat ion and tlu' coiulu<‘tin>j: of tlu' 
coming t'h'ctions. 'I"he ( lovernna*nt entered 
oflic(' irn'^ularly. Ii\ its c'oinposit ion it was 
as irr<\milar as in tin' circuinstances attending 
its entranct' into powt'r. It consisted not alone 
of Republicans, hut of botli old Monarchists 
and Dissidents. 'The men comf)osing it were, 
for the nmst part, imn-party and unqut's- 
titmably able nu'n. No great evid(*nce of 
division in the (Cabinet marked its early months 
of powi'r. With the outlireak of the war in 
Europe, tliero early became apparent the 


existence of two distinct currents of opinion 
in the ( Jovernmc'iit, winch did much to in- 
Huc'iieo not alonc' th(‘ actual policy of tla* 
nation, but the whole trend of feeling in the 
count ry. 

l^ut, it may be asked, What has this to do 
with tluj war ? It has t*very thing. Cermtuiy 
had been very busy in Portugal. 

44je outl)n'ak of hostilities came as a shock 
to all Eurt)pe. Yet in those (*arly wt't'ks of 
August and Se])tember which witnessed the 
invasion of Belgium, there existc'd a far less 
vivid realisation of what the war nu'ant in 
the minds of the av'erage Londoner than in 
Lisbon. Thi' Englisliman sliaken out of his 
cherished peace, yt‘t serent'ly ct'rtain that 

we shn-ll win,” w’ent (piietly about his work — 
when he did not enlist and left, the necessary 
steps to be taken to the (lovernment. The 
Portuguese, knowing well the unresting efforts 
of the (Jermans in his own land, as contrastc<l 
with the easy indifference of the British, 
gauged f hings d i ffi Ten t ly. (1 reat Bri t ai n ne v'er 
dreamed of involving other nations, and 
sought, if possible, to limit the area of the 
conflict. lk)rtugal, like all the Peninsula, 
kntwv that this meant the beginning of a fight 
to a finish, and, remembering all her past 
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history, counted on being calh'd in, and that 
at once. 

Now (Jennany was prepan'd for this. Not 
only, as the result of bitter and carefully 
foinent(‘d party strife, was tli<‘ (h:>vernioent 
hung tein])orarily into tiie liands of a non- 
colour mixed administration, but in those tirst 
days and weeks of th(' war tlu* liarraeks won* 
sown with anonymous li'aflets against Por- 
tugal’s participation in th(‘ wa.r, while' it was 
sought to enlist ollieers, journalists, and 
politicians on belialf of a policy of neutrality. 

What, in this crisis, wtis th(' action of the* 
Portuguese (_lov(*rnment ? On August 4 (Irt'af 
Britain declan'd war. On August 7, at a 
spt'cially ce^nvoked meeting of the Oortes, the 
whole b('gislatur(', following tlu* Ic'iul of the 
Prime' ]\riniste‘r, de'clare'd for the' uneuaulit ie>nal 
sup[)e)rt of the' Allie's, jyid passe'd, without eme' 
<iissenti('nt ve>te‘, a meition e'lnpe-iwe'ring the' 
Oovernme'iit to maintain orde'i* in th(‘ ceiuntry 
anel to take' such tinancial anel eceinemiie; 
measures as circumstane'e's might, demand. 

The mention, studieelly general and non- 
committal in teine, as elrafte'd by the' Prime' 
Ministe'r, T)r. 13(*rnardino Machado, was ac- 
cepted unanimously by an enthusiastic Cortes, 
as the preliminary step.te) a [)e)lie*y c»f a<*tive 
sufiport e)f the Allie*s. The^ speake'i's, the' 
le*ade*rs of all the partie's, vie'd with ('ach e)the*r 
in paying tributes to Creat Britain anel France*, 
(ire'at- crowds marcdie'd elie'cring thremgh the? 
strf'ots te) deirieuistrate' befem^ the* British, 
Fre'iieh, Russian, Jh'lgian, anel Se'rbian i..e*ga- 
tie)ns. The' newspapers wrote* fe»r the most 
part, wit li symf)at hy and many with e-nt husiasm. 

Te) unelerstanel wliat fe)llowe*el, it is ne'e*c.ssarv 
te") kne)W seane'thing of the const itutieui e)f the 
^Ministry. Pe)rtugue'se3 |}e)litics eluring the^ 
first twe) ye'ars e)f war fall le)gie‘ally into twe.. 
parts, ce)ine*ieling with tin* Pre'sielene'ies e)f Dr. 
Manuel d’ Arriaga and Dr. Be'rnareline> Mae/haele), 
separateel by the sanguinary e*|)ise)ele' e)f the* 
Ke'va)lutie)n ejf May 14, 1910, einel the* brie*f 
Bresielent ial inte*rre'gnum uneler Dr. 4’he*ophile) 
Braga which folle)wed it. The UoveTiiine'nt 
in [)owe'r whe'ii the' war bre)ke e>ut was that e>f 
Dr. Ifernardine;) Machaele). It was, as has be'e*ii 
said, a mixe*d and an extra-party .'Ministry, 
its membe*rs being drawn Tre>m outsiele* e'itlu'r 
Df the reHie>gnized pari iame'nt ary partie's. It 
had entcBC'd on e)nicc in February, 1914, but 
six months be'fore the wa'^. It started as an 
administration e^f non-party politicie\ns to 
maintain a goverrmiental truce, as a Mini.stry 


of conciliatie'ii,” anil to t)re'side ove^r the* 
e'oming e'le'ctions with impai't ialil y. Its 
I'litraiu'e was the* eliri'ct result eif the perse^nal 
action e)f the* the'ii Presielenl , Dr. Arriaga, in 
ce)njunct ie)n with tin* Opposition. 

It wa.s on rlanuary 24, 1911, that the* union 
e)f the Unionists, uneler Dr. P»ritt) Cainae*ho, 
with the* Kvolutionist Opj)osition, in e‘e)njunc- 
tiem with the action e.)f the Pri'sieli'nt , re'sulte'el 
in the* re'signation e)f the* (he'ii I )e'moe*rat ie* 
(Jovernment of Dr. Alfonso Costa.. The june*- 
tion of Dr. Brite) Cama.e‘ho with the ()ppe)sition 
alle*red the* whe)le pohtie*al balane*i*. J)r. 
Costa, hael he*lel oHie’e* sine*e' January, 1919, 
a.s chie'f of the* tirst ele'linite'ly party (_love*rn- 
memt \inde‘r the' Re‘public. lb' had bi'cn 
suppeirte'el e)riginally by Dr. Rrito Cainache), 
wlu) hael e*onsiste*ntly suppe)rte*el the* [)re'vie>us 
(leov'crnme'iits with a vie*w to pre've'iiting the* 
ce:)iiti nuance* of th»i.t. instability which hael 
ele\stre)ye‘el the* .Meinare-hy. 'Fhe* su e'l'ping vie*tory 
of the* De‘ine)e*rat s in the* Ne)ve*mbe'r by-eje'^'t ie)n.s, 
couple'el with the appre)ae*h e)f the* ( Jeiie'ral 
and Presielenl ia.l ele'e*tions in 1915, converted 
him intev the* Covi'rnme'nt ’s bitte*re.'st ene'iny. 
In the* Pre'visional Oove*rnme‘nt Dr. Brite) 
(^imae'ho ha.el pre)ve'el himse'lf e)ne' e)f the* me)st 

tir 

able* me'u e)f the> Ke'|)ublie‘. Re*se)ure*e‘ful, 
cle*ar-he*ade*el, anel fe*arle‘ss, his june‘tie)n with 
the' Opj)e>sil ie>n alte're'el the* whole' ])e>litie*al 
balaiie'e*. Able as Dr. Arfe)nso Ce)sta’s aelininis- 
tralie)n hael unepie'st ie)nably be*e*n, from .lanuary 
te) .lune' e)f 1919, it hael be*e‘n thoroughly 
]>artisan in e'harae‘te*r. At the* time' of his 
ivsigiuit ion, e)n Jeinuary 24, 1911, pre)bably 
no man in Pe)rlugal not e've'ii Je)iKe) Franee> 
at tJie; time* of his fall wei-s be*tte‘r hat e el t han 
wa.s Dr. Af‘fe)nso Costa.. 9’he* .Mona,?‘e*hists 
hate*el anel fca.re'el him Jis the'ir ahle'st. eaie'iny. 
4’he* Chure*h hated him a.s be'irig the man whe) 
hael e'xpe*lle*el the* .le'siiifs anel the* Re*ligious 
Orele'is, iinel e*)UTieel tlirough the* law for the' 
Se'paration of Chure*h einel St)it<*, 4’he* e'Jipiteilist 
e*la.ss fe*are*el the* e*xle*nsie)n e)f his se)e*ia.l ])re)- 
gramme*. The* Se)e*i)ilists anel Syndie-alists laite el 
him Ie)r his fore*eel re*pre*ssion of the*ir e'e‘ntre*.s 
in 1919. Mis Re*publie*an rivjils fe*are‘el his 
retention of i)owe*r until the' fort heroin in g 
( Je'neral : anel Pre*siele‘nt ial e'le*e*t ie)ns as nie*a.ning 
the'ir e)wn indetinite* e*xe*lusion from oflie*e*. 

Failing te> ove‘rthre>w the* Ministry in the* 
Cortes, the' Oppositie)n ne>w hael re'course to the* 
Pre'sielemt, Dr. Arriaga. Hee, le'd by t he' vain he)pe' 
of pre'vcnting a ye‘t me>re' se*rious struggle 
between the parties, anel lured by the, dream of 
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securing a real and permanent peace for his 
country, on January 24, 1914, wrote a circular 
letter to the leaders of the Oovernment and the 
Opposition. In this letter he invited their co- 
operation in the formation of a new Ministry 
to carry out a special programme, whicli Ik' 
outlined. This aimed at a national pacifica- 
tion. Its main proi^osals were tliree — a full 
political amnesty, tlie revision of the law for 
the Separation of the Church, and provision 
for till' free conduct of an unliiassed Cen<»ral 
Klection. By the political amnesty the Presi- 
dent hoped to satisfy the Monarchists, by the 
revision of fh(j f^aw of Separation to content 
the Church, and liy a non-party election to 
pacify the* Opprisition. 

President Arriaga's aims, as set forth in this 
l(‘tter, were undf)ubtedly of the best. But thus 
to address an invitation to the leaders of the 
Dpposition to coo])erate for tlu^ carrying into 
effect of a personal Presidential programnu', 
not only without the prior agreement of Ihs 
Oovermm'nt, but, as in the presimt instanei^ 
against their exj)n\ss advi(?e, was a most, serious 
sti‘i) to take. Tt was, as tlie Prime ^Minister, 
Dr. Affonso (k)sta, pointed out, an absolutely 
unconstitutional act. Together with certain 
sentence's in the President’s letter, it ap[)t^ared 
to imply censure on the (lovernmont. Dr. 
Costa, in view of the IVesidc nt’s insist (‘iice on 
sending this hotter in spit(' of his rt*monsf raiK*e, 
tendered his resignation and that of his (lov(*rn- 
ment. 'riius it was that on February 10, 
1914, Dr. B<*rnardino Macliado, who had been 
entrusted by IVesident Arriaga with the forma- 
tion of an extra-jiarty Covi'rnment of “ con- 
ciliation," entered t)fili(;e. 

The new (Jovernmi'nt began well. On 
February 10 it toi>k oOice. By February 23 
it had passt'd a most ampk^ ]a>litical amnesty, 
releasing at on(*e all the Monandiist prisoners 
who had bt'en arrested in connection witli the 
incursions of 1911, 1912, and the internal 

movements of tin* previous April and October. 
In the words of President Arriaga, in his Ijook, 
“ Primeira Presidencia da Republica Portu- 
gueza," alri^ady <|iu)ted : 

Some of Iho saJiitary efforts of tlic ohan^^e wore alrc'iuly 
evident ; quiet was to Ixi nutetl in political debat<*, 

both within and without tho Parliam ‘iit. 'J’he famoii.s 
cordiality of the leader of tho Government, whi<’h, not- 
withstanding tho irony with which it htis boon referred 
to, can never be too great in a new-born n^gime whcrt» 
fresh soeial orders are eallod upon to take part in the 
public administration, had been clearly salutary. 

Then ctxme the war. 

It has been seen that the decision of the 
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wholo Cortos, led by the Oovorntiu'nt, was 
taken promptly. Kow, then, did it come about* 
tliat not till Marcli, 191 (>, some twenty months 
later, did (kTiruiny not Portuj^al declare 
war and recall her Minister ? How, too, 
despite reiterated offers of assistonee to the 
Allies, first on Au^ost 7, 19M, later at a 

second specially convoked session of the 
tk)rtes on November 29, and again by th(* 
sueccM'ding (hwernment in Deeember of the 
same y(*ar, had the lV)rl uguese attitiak* n‘- 
mained so undecided as seemed to be the cas(* ? 

Kirst, becjuise the unanimous vote of the 
Oortes on August 7, 1914, merely signified 

th(^ general desire of all partic-s to secure 
themselves l>y declariMl adhesion to the tradi- 
tional policy of the Hritish Alliance, while it 
tied no one to the acceptance of any di'linite 
line of action, all responsibility being dele- 
gated to t he (loverniiK’iit . The Prime ^linister’s 
action in convoking the (Varies was an <*mi- 
ncmtly political one. Kis attitude, d(4er- 
mined apparently no less by the intc*mal 
situation than by considerations of fin-eign 
j)olicy, carru'd with it the apjjn^val of th<^ 
entire (>ortes. Unanimous so far as tlu^ Republic 
was concerncul, it awoke instant r<.*sponse 
abroad, 'fhe Monarchist le^idors, recognising 
its importance, hastened to offer their personal 
support to t he Government. King Manot‘l made 
offer of liis service to King George. The 
Prime Minister had scored. 

But the imity which Dr. Bernardino Machado 
had aj^parcntly evoked on behalf of his pro- 


Ally poli(\y was not fated to continue. For 
the unity whicli markiHl the session of August 7 
was but' supc'rticial, wliile th<^ roots of division 
were d(*ep. 'flic political s(*ntiment of the mass 
was pro-British, inti^lUctually th(» sympathies 
of p(‘rhaps mor(> W(‘n‘ activi‘ly Pr(*n(9i for all 
the l^atin world had Icartu'd mui h of Kraiu’C. 
There the unity ('nd<‘d. Tlu' ])<*rsonal bitti'rness 
whicli sc'parated tlu^ party h'adcrs was real. 
No line of action which was suggi'sted by one 
was likc'ly to m<‘(‘t wuth common support. 
This the eni*my well knenv. The Prime 
MinistiT knew' W'(*1I, also, th<' many curr(*nts 
among wliich he was <*a.ll(‘d upon to stecT. 
Dis spcf'cli was deliniti'ly pro-Ally. 9'he 
motion suhmittf^il to the voti' was st udiously 
non-committal and uiifirovocat ive, whili? con- 
eiHling him full power to act. 

Unquestionably his convocation of the (k)rtos 
was int<*ndi*d to arouse such sympathy at home 
and such a response abroad as should stnaigthen 
his hands. It was in a nauisurt^ sucin^ssful, as 
we havc^ seen. The current W'as set detinitidy 
ki thc^ direction of activ<5 intia’vent ion on behalf 
of the Allies. Not one voice in the Parliament 
or the ]*rcss w'as then raised in contradiction. 

It must b(5 remembered that this was still in 
the first w'cek of the war. l^ie attitude of 
(Jreat iiritain, Franco, Russia, B<4gium, Scabia, 
and Japan was already known. Th(^ action of 
the mass of lesser Kuropean nations still re- 
mained undecided. That policy of ambig\ious 
neutrality which injured the Allies only less 
than war had not yet <;rystalli/.od into fact. 
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Tlinso iniuiifold considonitioiis of trtwlo and 
iiiatoriul iiit(Tesfc which w<'r(5 lator to play so 
great a part in (ho d<u*isioii had not yet made 
tlieiiiselv'es felt-. All (lie lihi'i’ty-loN'iiig eliMiients 
of (lie peoples in Italy, Spain, Holland, Den- 
mark, and (ho Halkans were clearly with the 
Alli(*s. A lea«l was wanted, a.nd a clear lead. 
Ihil that k'ad did not conu». 

The Ajlit's, (IrtMit Hritahi a.hove all, wem 
militarily unprepared. I )iploma.( i<'ally (hey 
were y<‘t more impri'pared. It is certain that 
(he crash found tlu‘ moral sympathy of t h«^ 
world on (heir sidi* in part owing to that vt'rv 
(acl. 'I'hat pr<w»*d to he a gn‘a.t factor. It 
would ha\e proved infinitt‘ly gn^att'r iiad 
prompt d<'<*ision grasped the immense value, 
of the moment and of a clear issia*. A really 
national rt'sponse on the part of (Jreat Hritain 
and k raiuM* to what was in truth a national 
lead would liaM' nu'ant much in Portugal 
and heyoiul it. Kespoiist' thert' was, hut tarcly 
and uncon\’incing. The oi*easion passed. In 
(treat Hritain, as a whoh*, there exi.sted no 
rudinu'ntary idi'a of the \ astness and thc^rough- 
ness of (h*rman pn^iiaration in other countries. 
Nor did [)oliti<nans realize, in thidr insular 
ignorance, that Turkey, (.Ireeee, Spain, and the 
Balkans " mattereci " ! 


Mearnvhilo, in Portugal, the Government 
did not content themselves wdth mere demon- 
strations. There was no contemporary publi- 
cation of the m'gotiations which took [ilaco 
between the two Govornnu'iits, but everything 
would go to show' that, though mueh may have 
been wanting, as was but. natural, in the way 
of j>reparation ami suj)]>lies, goodwill to st‘r\'e 
(he Allit^s was not wanting, in spite of all 
(Jermany's yt'ars of work. 

The first practical evidence of this was tla^ 
])rompt signature on .August 12 of the long- 
didayed d^n'ety of Comnu*rco with Great 
Britain, which only came finally into force on 
Si'[)tt‘mher 2.'1, BlKi. Tla* history' of the Treaty 
is that of all J^ritish action in recent yt^ars. 
We have seen hr.W' rapidly (Jermany^ secured 
the Treaty which in less than half a dozen vc*ars 
had well nigh secured her commercial and 
poIiti<*ul pnMlominanco in both Portugal and 
Portuguese' .Africa. This she got because she 
knew' what she wanted, a desideratum which 
has be<»n f)fti'n lacking wdien Great Biitain Itas 
been conci'rned. On November 12, 1914, a 
special Commercial Alission visited Great 
Britain to treat of mt'ans for increasing Anglo-^ 
Portuguese trade. This Alission owed its 
initiation to the action of the British Chamber 
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of Coininerco in Portiij^al, scooikUhI by thu 
British Minister in Lisbon, Sir Lancelot Carnegie. 

Yet inon* significant was the Governnient’s 
prompt dispatch military ex])edit ions to 
Angola and Mozambiqiio. On Augiisl, 7, the 
very day of the unanimous <le(‘laration in the 
(V)rtes, the J^ritisli Imperial (Jovernment lia<l 
telegraphed to General Botlia, in reply to the 
South African Governnumt's otYer to release 
the garrison of loyal troops in the Dominion for 
service elsewhere. The Ifoine Govi'rnnuMit 
then sugg(*sted that the oeeupation of “such 
parts of ({erman South -Wt'st Africa as wouhl 
giv(^ tbein the command of Swakopmuiid, 
Liideritzbueht, and the wireless stations tla^n' 
or in the int(*rior,” would be reganh'd as “a 
great ai,nd urgent Iniperiail service.” 'Phis 
t(‘legram wais reinforced bj^ a st’cond on August 9 
urging tlie eai)ture ailso of the long-distamc(' 
wireless station a\ Windhuk, “ tis of gn^at 
importance,” while r<H*ognising tluit tlu‘se 
objects could “ only b<5 efft'cted in nMisonablo 
timt^ by a joint naval aind nvilitary expedition 
up the eoaist.” On August 10 ({cnci'iil Botha 
tclegm])hed the decision of his Go\'ernmt*nt» 
to undertak(^ ai militairy ('xpedition into < Jermam 
SouthAV(*st Africa!, in eo-opt‘ra\t ion with the 
British Governm(‘nt. It- wais not till S<‘[)t(nn- 
ber 0, how(‘V(‘r, thait h(^ publicly axnnounced 
the decision of the South Africain (Jovernna'iit 
to undertaike this t^xiaeditioii, am amnouiK'tMuefit 


followed ailmost ait once by the defection of 
Beyers and Mairitz. 

Meaiiw'hik*, on August 17, the Bortugia'sa^ 
Minister for the Colonies haul demaialed from 
tlu' Minister ot \\ air troops for militaary twpedi- 
tions to be* st»nt t(.> Angolai and Mozaiiaibicpie 
colonies aidjoining G(M*man South-\\(‘st amd 
Germain Kaist Africai, amd on Sciatcmbcr 11, 
only two daiys aifter tlu' decision of the South 
Afrieam (iovi'rnment haul ba'cn announci*il, 
tlu^ two expeditions sauhnl from Lisbon on 
boaird t h(^ Mozamibi(|ue ami the Durhaim 
t*aistl<\ 'Flic ex|>editions wert‘ commamdiMl 
by Maijor Rocaulais amd Maijor Amorim, tw(> 
Coloniail otTicers of high stamding. Th(‘se first, 
(‘xpeditions w(‘ri' raipidly foIlow<Ml up by ot h('r 
torc(\s. On OctoIxT 1 infaintry saiilerl on 

boaird the Africai to n'inforcti tht^ gairrison of 
Mt>ssamuMk‘s. On October 20 t<'l(‘giNuns 
jaorted am (‘UgaigiMiuMit w'ith (h'rman troops on 
tile south(‘rn frontier of Angola.. On tln» 20th 
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[lillioit S’ I'ry. 

SIR L4NGELOT CARNEGIE, 

British Minister at Lisbon, 


a Ixitlalioii of iiiariiKvs was [)la<.*0(l at the 
disposal of tin* Colonial Ollic-o for s(jrvi<*o in 
Africa, sailing on Nov(Mnl)cr 5 on l)oard tlio 
Bcira, uinh'r the coniinand of l^ient. 

Coriolanus da Costa, for Angola. December I 
saw the fir^t instalnuait of a further expodi- 
tiiuiary font* of moiinl<‘tl lroo|is leave for Africa 
on boanl tlm (\i]ki V<*rde. On Deceinbor 3 
the third battalion of the 17th Infantry, with 
artill(*rv, also h'ft for Angola, on board the 
steamships Peninsula and Ambaca. On Decem- 
ber 10 a further battalion of the 17th Infantry 
sailed on board the Africa, also for Angola. 
Dr. Bernardino IMachado gave in ins resignation 
anti that of his Ministry to the President on 
December a. On December 11 tht^ Govern- 
ment left oOict*. 

'Fo this event it is certain that internal 
ipu'stions contributeil, questions particularly 
c'onnectetl with tht' relations of tht' two Houses 
of Parliament and with the coming elections. 
But behind these purely internal matters. 


deeper and more important than all there 
remained “ the English question,” and, in- 
timately connected with it, that of PortugaPs 
participation or non-participation in the war. 
The truth is that, over since the first outbreak 
of hostilities in Europe, this question had in 
reality dwarfed all else, particularly after the 
originally decided action taken at the historic 
meeting i>f the Cortes on August 7. For that 
action was no less a dirtud challenge to Ger- 
many than a deliberate appeal to Great Britain. 
By placing thomselv’cs aiul the nation on the 
side of the Allies, the Gov'crnmerit at once rlrew 
down u 2 :)on themselves the unresting attacks of 
the entire pro-German section of Portuguese 
society. 

Everywhere Germany had a detinite ^jolicy. 
No admiiiLstration that had favomed her 
but had been .supported, and laul had its way 
made easier and smootlier internally, and ofti^n 
more jirofi table externally. No ailministration, 
on the other liand, dared to favour the Allies 
but it found itself involvetl in a maze of internal 
and external dif1i(uilti(\s strikes, food riots, 
party rivalries assuming a bitterness and (ex- 
tension beyond the normal. The raising of 
religiou.s and sectarian (pie.stions wa.s de- 
liberat<^Iy and persistently employed by (jler- 
miny in ev(*ry part of Europe, and not Itnist 
in Portugal. It is not sur[)rising, then, that, in 
.spite of the first unanimous vote, and ovim ))y 
reason of it, the Government c*arly found 
themselves face to face with grav(' divisions 
alike in the country, the Gortc's, and tiu’ 
Cabinet. 

It is clear ^that Dr. Bc^rnardino Machado 
.sought by the me(*tin of August 7 to obtain 
stnmgth from tlu^ i nit *d sui)port of the Cortes 
and th<' country in Portugal, an I abroad from 
th(^ count ('nance of thi^ Allies. This fact is 
evident in almo.st every act of his administra- 
tiem. We see it in tlu! enthu.si istic rc'c^epticjiis 
a(!cordod to the oflieers of a i^ritish warship 
which [)md an unex[)ected vi.sit to Lisbon <.)n 
Sepbanber 28, 1914 the first visit of the kind 
.since the e.stabli.shmeiil of the Kei^ublic, as all 
Portugal was quick to ob.serve. So, too, it is 
clear in the similaily hearty welcome given 
to the ofhc('rs and crew of a French warshij) 
which entered the Tagus on October 4 to 
cornjiliment the Bejjublic on the anniversary 
of its institution; and in the rop(^ated de- 
monstrations on behalf of the Allies before 
tlie various legations. Most evident of all 
is it in the Premier’s adoption and decided 
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MOBILIZATION OF THE ARMY. 

Portuguese Cavalry fordinf^ a river. 


jitkI [)<Tsist<*iil support of tJio Dt'riirx ‘ratio 
poli(*V, lulN'ociit injj; tlu^ iiiiou'diat o dispatch 
of a. spi'oial Portu^u(‘S(^ oontiiij^oiit to take 
part witli (Jroat. Hritain aial Kraiioo! in tlu'* 
lOuropt'aii field of war. 

'This proposa’ if was that very (‘arly gave 
rise to d(*fiiiit(^ di\*ision a.inoiig the thr(’! 0 > li(v 
puhlioaii parties in tlx* Cahiiu't, and -as is 
evident- from Pn*sid(‘nt Arriaga's l)ook — Ini- 
tween the l*resident and the rrina* Minister 
t la‘ms(‘l\’<‘s. llowev(‘r originally proposed, tlie 
suggestion was adopted by the I )(*!noerats, 
and, as ‘is certain, l)y the I*rime Minister, 
'riiis gav’t^ rise to rapid and t'V'er-widening 
ilillenaiees with the other ])arties, the Kva>lu- 
tionists and tlu* I’nionists. .All claimed t<» be 
alike pro-Ally. All annoiinetnl t heinselves ready 
to rt'spoial to any lead from (freat Hritain. 
Ihit (Jn‘at Britain gave no obvdons lead, and 
neither of them was prt*pared to aoee[)t that of 
Senlua* .MYonso Costa. By tlu^ uncertainty 
('xisting as to (Ireat Britain’s real wishes in the 
matter, way was operu'd for endless campaigns 
and rt'criminat ion, and tlu' pnblit; feeling w hich 
had nauked tlu' original acdioii of the (tov’crn- 
ment was dangerously divided and dainpinl, to 
the sole advantagi' t>f (Jermany. Sincere and 
^iisinterestt'd j>artisans of the Allies, as were 
Dr. Brito Camacho and his colleagues of the 
Luv'iiy l^ecame the bitterest of opponents of 
tudivt^ part icijiat i<ai in the war, as forming 
the central featun' of the Democratic pro- 
gramnu'. No j)arty dareil frankly to oppose 
any action taken ostt'nsibly on behalf of Great 


liritain. All, th(a'efon\ concurred in s])eaking 
and voting in fa.vonr of the Alli<\s. But all the 
sections, Ht'pnblican and Monarchist, scaight 
to prev(‘nf tlieir rivals from ])rotiting by such 
su])port and to frustratt^ wdiatever action tla‘y 
might suggest, d'lms, long Ixd'ore the three 
months that separat(*d tlu* j)assing of the two 
votes of August 7 and Nov(anbcr 2.‘h what had 
b(*<ai, des])ite party ditYt'n‘nc(^s, som(‘thing like, 
a national responsi* to a r(‘ally national lead 
on the part of tlu^ (Jovernnuait had been 
whittled down into a narrow and bitterly 
contestfxl party issue. This was furth<*r sub- 
ordinated to a multitiuk^ of wholly internal 
and party inti*rests, of wduch the elections 
formed the j^rincipal. 

Meanw'iiile it be(‘amo clear that the (’abiiud 
was no more united than were the ])arties. Thr 
3*rime Minister ck'arly loaned toward tlu* full 
Democratic ]3rogramme for Portugal’s active 
intervention in the war. The ^Minister <>1 
Marine, Senlu^r Neuparth, and the Minister tor 
Foreign Affairs, (\)lonel Frcire d’ Andrade, 
hehl that Portiigal should await the invitation 
of lier Ally. Tims the Prime ^Minister’s spe('cli 
oi! August 7 was for unr(‘sc‘rv'cd support 
of the British Alliance and of the Allies, Ou 
the 18t h of th(^ same month the Foreign Minister, 
in company with the Direct or-(h'neral of hi^ 
Ministry and his Secretary, called persoiiallv 
at the Austrian Legation to compliment tlu 
Austrian Minister on the birthday of tlu 
Fmperor. Naturally the act provoked criti- 
cism, kus did certain definito orders for main- 
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n<‘ntrnlit\ liy Uu' Minister nf 

MariiU' and of tho ('o|oni('s. Soniowluit latn* a. 
roforoiict' })\ tlir b'oraiszn to “two 

frii'ially nalioiis," loado in i-o|)l\' to a. .‘-[n'oinl 
deputation winch liad visited Ihjn with a 
collective* message of prote'st a;j:ain'^t tlu* hac- 
)>.n'it ies commit t ed l)v t he ( Jei'nam-' in lh‘li:imn. 
oce*a,si( nc ‘d even jjreater otfonce*. 

Tliis w the ^r‘**alt‘r se'eino llial a n hont 
tpK'slion ColoiK'l P’l-ein’ d'Andraeh* was (a\c of 
the strone nu’n of the ( Joveianm^nt . Ills 
oriLrinal eiilfa.nce* into the ('al)in<‘t liad oeca 
siont'd mu(‘li hille'r cfilie-ism on tlie part of th** 
Monarchists, and not a. litlk* tallc in other 
circles. It hatl adde-el imi<‘h to the pre^liire of 
the* ( Jov’eiaiment , for* in colonia.) <*ii-cles h'reire 
<rAndra.de's posit ieni w as uniepK*. Dnrin.i- la> 
lone-cont imu-d t(‘rm of ollice* in Africa, as 
( Jovi'i'iior of Lorenzo Marpiie.'^ and la!(‘r of 
Mozamhiepa*, la* had se*cnn'd the Irnsi of the' 
(\)lony and the* lieime ( Jov e'rimu'nl . S<» mueh 

was this the* case that, t houiih appointe'd hv 
,loao b'ranco in llUKi, on th<* fall of his (lovei'ii- 
nie-nt la* hail hi'e'ii continia‘d m eillice* throuirh 
all the* six ( Jov e*rnna‘nts of Knif^ Mano<*rs r<*ijin 
a.nd after tlie Ixev'ohilion r(‘iaine<l l)V 1 he 


Re])ublic He* had litM'n the* ia\ee)tiator of the 
Treaty with the* Se>nth Afrie*an I’nieen, anel was 
la*ld to he* Ih’itish in svm|>athv . He* haei v\e>n a, 
re'piit at ieai a.s a ^^la-e-essf nl e olonial adminis - 
I rat e»r, ne>t alone in r4>i‘! nu^al, hnt mhoth Ihitish 
anel ( ie‘rman e-olemial e'lre le'^. 'The ( 'eileenie'S W e-re* 
alsei sironelv re*pre’s<‘nt ed in the* pei-son ot 
Senheer Lishoa el«‘ Lima. 'I’lie ae-lieni e»f the* 
l'’(HN*iiZn Mmiste-r eliel much le) i.M\r ceeleair le> the* 
riimonrs. ehhi’e*ntlv spi*ea.el ahroad, that, far 
frean snppoiMine Porlniial in an allilnele* of 
l» *IIme*rene*v , < Jre'al Ihitain hael fi'can the* lir.-t 
faveaire-el la'i* maint aini niz a. pe»lie*v e>f ne*utraht y. 

'I’he* e|ne‘sin)n v\«is dn-e‘etlv raise-el by 1ae*ut. 
l.e-olte* ele Ke‘no, a. promine'iit. na.v al orhe-e-r emel 
one* of the* le*a.dine spirits in the* Ke‘v e)lut ie)n e»f 
May 14, when in a. se*rie's eef e)utspe>ken art ie-le-s in 
the* 1’re‘ss. fe»lle)we*el by pnblie* aelehe*sses, e’e)n 
I inne*el 1 e» nr'jj^e* t la* ( lov e*rnme*nt t e) aeleept a e*le‘ar 
atiel ae-tive* policy in snp|)e>rl of the* Allie‘s, aiiel 
the* se-ndiiiLT eif a. fe)re*e* tee h’l*a.lH*e‘. h’lF'sl e*e*n- 
snre*eL he* was Iale*r impii-otie-el. bv Oi’ele-J' e»f the* 
Mmiste*r e>f Marine*, tea* bre‘ae*h eif elise-ipline*. in 
Ins impriseanne*nt , as in his preepaiianda., he* 
re'e-e-ive'e! no snppe)!*t frean Lritish e-ii'cle-s, v^llie■h 
e*eait inue*il l-e> hotel t hi'inse-l V e*S as far a- pei'sible* 
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jiloof from associiit ion with I’ortugiK'i^c* politiral 
pnrtios. 

It. was (luring this ( h)Vornm<ait tiiat. tJio 
])roposals for tlio formation of a Porliigiu'so 
contiiip'iit to assist tia' Alli(*s in Eraneo took 
(iotitht<‘ form. As ('a.rly as Anj^ust this had bt‘on 
for<*slaidowod in th<‘ F*ivss. S(‘nliof »Jotto 
(’Ipij^as^ the Portufj:in*sc IMinistor in Paris, was 
<*n‘ditod witli l)(‘iii)^ thoir activo a.d vocal o. 
On October I a-n unoflicial noti(*(* in th(' Sentio 
staled that n'cpu'sts for artillery liad been 
receiv('d from (in'Jit Mritaiti. This the Minister 
of W ar, a thoroujzh soldica*, t>bjected in staulinj^, 
except with tlH'ir comj)lenu‘nt <»f men. This 
luul led to tlie reepa'st for the dispatch of a 
n‘jrnlar force of all arms, w hich the (Jovta’innent 
took immediate^ steps to furnisli. Ord(a*s for 
the iiiobili/at ion were ])ul)lished. On Octo])er 18 
a. special Milita,rv Mission sailed for England to 
cotif<*r with Lord Kitchenc'r as to the action to 
be taken. I )eere«'s nominal iiij^ the Oonnnandant 
and Staff and tixiii^ th<‘ composition of tla* 
ftM*e(» Iai<l been issiasl, and on Octob<*r 111 th<^ 
l*ortn^iu*s(' Minist<‘r in Ma<lrid, as Iht' result of 
t('legra.phi<r instructions from Lisbon, laid <luly 
intima.ted to the Spainsh ( lovenniuMit I'or- 
tn^^aPs entrance on btllijjjereiK'v, when, on tlie 
nl'j^ht of October 2i>, Mona.r(‘hist risings in 
.Mafra and otlu'r parts of the country occurred. 

railway and tia* telegraphic lines w'crt' 
interrupted and tIa' mobilization was brouglit 
temporarily to a standstill. 


The risings proved absolutely abortive, 
though the interruptions occasioned in various 
parts of the country in evident collusifin 
fiointed to a widfwpreiid conspiracy. Those 
directly iinplicat<‘d were in several (*asos 
Monarchist consj)irators connected with the 
incursions of 1011, 1012, and the rising of 

October 28, 1 018, among them figuring c(*rl ain of 
tho.se only amnestied by this same (j!o\'erninent 
on February 28. 

Though interrupted in their preparations, 
the Oovermiuait, far from d<*sisting, on Xovem> 
her 28 convoked a second special session of tlie 
Fortes, to liear rc‘ad tlie definite' invitation of 
Oreut Britain for Portugal to take part W’ith 
her in the war. Hitherto it had bc'cn gtnierally 
understood that, while France was ready and 
anxious for Portugal's aetive eoo])erat ion, 
(Irc^at Britain doubted its immediate ex- 
pediency. That objc'ction was now to bc^ re- 
rmived. A clear call, a.s later in the ease 
for the utilization of the tharnan ships, would 
have done mueli to swee]) away (.ipposition 
and (o strengthen tlm pro-British section of 
the Republican party for its ditlicult task. 
The courteous, but subdiad and somewhat 
ambiguously worded, message w'as again 
r(^<‘eive<l w ith favourabU* s|)ee(^hes and a iinani- 
inous vote, but the* enthusiasm that laid 
charac'terizc'd the* original session had gone, and 
the* veite gave litth’ r(‘a.l stn*ngth to the (hivern- 
meiit. Ord(*rs wen* published n<*xt day for tlu^ 
mobilizaf ifui of a new dix isirai. Again its com- 
p<»sit ion had bc’cn determined and t Ik* command 
dc*cid<'<l on, when rent'wed ditlieulty in tla^ 
Fhambc'r and, as it would s(*em, divergence fif 
views in tlie Fabinet and with tlie Presitlent 
li'd Dr. Bernardino .Machado, on D(*cemb(*r o, 
to hand in liis resignation. 'I'hat la* in no way 
dr<*w back from tin* ptiliey wdiieh he had 
maintained, (h'spite tlu^ temporary nature* of 
his (tov(*rmnent and tlie divisions in the Fortes 
and the (Cabinet, is evid(*ne('d by the ]jublication 
on Decembt'r 7, 1914, of an Army Oreler of 
November 28, not only appointing the (Van- 
inandant and Staff for the new’ Divdsion, but 
even provi^ling for such details as the identifica- 
tion <liscs to be w’orn by the* troops to serv’e in 
Europe. So for the* st'Cfind time w’ert' the plans 
for the [lartieipation of a Portuguese con- 
tingent in the war frustrated. 

Lin the fall of the Oovernment of l>r. 
Bt'rnardino Machado all .semblance of truce 
bet wet'll the parties came to an end. Tlie new’ 
(lovernment, under tlie leadership of Senhor 
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Victor Kiigo He Azevodo Coutinho, (ho former 
President of the ('hmnber, was distinctly 
Democratic. On its first presentation to tlu- 
Cortes, both the Prime Minister and the n<»w 
Minister of P\ireign Affairs, Dr. August o Soares, 
stated tlie central featun^ of th(‘ir ])nlicy to b<' 
the integral fulfilment of those pledges for active 
support of the Allies understood to have bivn 
given to the nation on Aug\ist 7 and Novem- 
b('r 23. A message given by thes<‘ Ministc'rs at 
this time ran : 

'J'ho J’rosi<l<‘i»t Miul dovominont, nf flip TtopiiMi<* : 

Tho proi^rnrruae of t)io prosfMit Ciovornnu'nt . iis laid 
hofoFo t’ongro^s, is essentially national and non-p«»liti<‘al. 
eonHsting of three principal points : First, the linn and 
etlicacioiis defence of tho roiilm ; secondly, tlu* reN«>lv<' to 
carry out the mamlate accorded hy Parliament on 
November 23, re^ardin^ our participation in the wnr in 
Kuropo and wherever else wo may he calle<l npt>n to 
defentl our territories, or fulfil onr duties, according to 
the conditions of onr alliance with Fngland ; thinlly, 
tho holdinj^ of pnu'ral eler-tions as soon as possible. 
Taking; into cunsitlcratitui tin; present lina-neial erisi^^, it 
is notieeabh^ that tb(* financial situation of the country 
(•alls for no new taxation, the (lovcrnnuMit bavinji been 
able bitlierto, without a loan, to fa<'c the enormous 
(expenses imposed by iiu'vitablc neecssit ies. At llu* 
present momuit, jj;rav(‘ for all countries, party jiolities 
luivc been abaiidoiKMl liy the members <d‘ tlui ])resent 
Pabinet, who accejited ofiic(‘ not to satisfy inirrow 
ambitions but loyally to s<*rve tb(‘ nation. 'PIk* (Jovern- 
!nent, ins]>ired by pure Republican faith, bof)cs to dcs<*rv(‘ 
the sympathy and aj)proval of all who desire that tb«' 
nation under the Republic should now resolutely enter 
on the lines of order, labour and ])ro^ress, thus 
stren;,rthenin>j: onr internal situation and atlrnefiii^' the 
^'oodwill of all nations. 

J)r. Soanes, the Minister for Koreigu Afthirs, 
said ; • 

'Phe principal aim of tlu* prc'sent ( lovernincnt ctaisi'-ts 
in the loyal fnltilnient of the Anj^Io-Port u^Micnr ’Preal>. 
'That action in iJiis matter, which is c(msidcrcd c»f (he 


slroiijjest and most intense interest and whieli corn^sponds 
with tlu* s«*ntimont of the Portu^u'se people, should not 
Ik> divert<*d hy sectarian (picstions of internal polities. 
'Pile DeimuTalic Party from whi<‘h the pr«*st'nt (h>vcrn- 
nieiit was formed sought by all means the formation of 
a (’oalition (’ahiiu't, in ^^hich all parties should ho 
represented, and only a^n'cd to as>niiu* olliee when all 
attemjds to form a t\)alition Paibiiu't fjuled. 'Plu* j)resent 
( Jo\ (*rniu'*nt , howi'ver, iinniedititt*ly bound theinst'lves to 
put ausid(* all n'ftarms and projeeis of a politieatl nature 
iidierent in its f)arty pro^^ramrne, in order to renli/.c only 
thos<* in(*iitioned in tlu* (loNernment pro^M-ainnu*, aind 
tilts will be carried out. 

Ihit the (h)vernm(*ut was met with hostih* 
demonstrations from its lirst entratiee hy tho 
entin^ Opposition. The tiaision ra,pidly in- 
er<‘ased. On Dt'eemher la tlu^ Kvolut ionists, 
I'tiionists and ln(lepend(*nts ahaialoned tlu* 
(*haml)er. On tiu' ISth (he I’nionists eol- 
le<‘tiv(‘ly renouiu'tnl their s(*a.ts. 

News meanwhile arrived of open hostilities 
in Africa. Jieforo tiu' (*nd of l)eec'ml)er it was 
known that, on the 18th, tlu^ Portugue.st? 
expt'dition to Angola., muha* Major Kocadas, 
laid been i*nga.gc*d hy a mueh largi^r atid hettca* 
e(jiiipp<‘(l (ha'man forces at Xaulila, on iht^ 
fiH)ntier of J^irtugiu'se Angola.. 3’liere had 
hetai a tbur-honrs battle*, and the Portuguese 
g(‘m*i*al had lu'cn obliged to ndire after eon- 
siderahle losses on both sides in kilhul tmd 
wounded, lc*a\ iiig prisoiaa’s in the haifds of tlu^ 
(h‘rmans. A charge* hy the Portugiu'so 
<*<)h)nial dragoons, w hieh had suPlercul luueh in 
eoiisefpu*ne<', had av<*rt(‘(l (‘oin(>le((» disaster, 
'^rheir eommanding oHie'er, Lieait.. Aragon, was 
.said a, I first to liave )><-<*ii kilh*d ; la.t(*r h(* was 
found to ha\'<* ))e(*n \\'omi<l«‘d a,?id iiiadt* prisoner. 
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Ho was subsequently released by the Hritish 
forces under General Botha, anrl returned 
home in. the following August. 

This encounter, like that with General 
Grant’s column at Sandfontcin, proved tin? 
(Germans to be well prepared in SouthAWst 
Africa, and in far larger number than had at 
first been believed. The rt>volt of Beyers and 
Maritz had obliged (JeiuTal Botha to put off 
immediate action in German Sout h-\V’(*st 
Africa while he crushed the rebellion. Not till 
January was ho onablotl to return to d(‘al with 
Bamaralanfl. It was during this interval, and 
wliuri it was certain that Portugal purposed the 
early dispatch of a division to the Buropc'au 
front, that this blow was desalt lu‘r in 
Africa, 

Major Rocadas, though outnumlMaed aial 
oub-w<ughted in artilh^ry, had be(ui able to 
retire with the main force under his command. 
The natives were incited to revolt, liowev’cr, 
laicouraged by his n'pulse. 

At homo the GovernnuMit hurrieil on the 
<lispatch of oihi^r troops. 

In Portugal, on January Ifi, at the Pn^si- 
d(Mitiai palace at Beh*m, a meeting of (<xlra- 
onlinary im])ortanc(^ was JuJd, President 
Arriaga. devot(‘d two cliai»ttTs of his book to 
it. These cluvpters are ^’ital to any und<‘r- 
standing of PortugaPs policy in the war. 
The first is tlai report of an ('xt ra-Gabin<*t 
(Council convok(Hl }>y l*rcsident Arriaga to 
tn'at of ijuestions connect(‘d -with the war. 
Then; were ])resent the Prime Ministt^r, f lu' 
Minist('rs for V\'ar, Foreign Affairs, an<l the 
Golonies, ti>gc*tlu'r with Dr. Affonso Gosta, Dr. 
Ik^rnardino Machado and Dr. Augustes d(^ 
N'asconcelkis, as foniKT Prina^ .MinishTs. Tla^ 
two cliiefs of the Opposition, Dr, Brito ( Wiuiclio 
and Dr. Antonio Jose d’ Almeida, wen^ invited. 
Xtathc^r cana% though both sent lett(*rs. Dr. 
Brito (.Wnacho’s letter was solely oc<*upied 
with th(' internal (piestion. While assuring 
the President that tlie Government must c*ount 
on his attack in all fields, as constituting the 
one supremo danger to the ccaintry, hi' offert'd 
the President his own siTviees and 1 hos<^ of his 
party. Dr. Antonio Jos<'‘ (rAlmeida's letter 
was not published. 

The conference, iis reported, turiKul almost 
solely on the war. In the words of the l^resi- 
dent : “We wished to hear certain of the 
leailing men of our country, botJi imme<liatf Jy 
connected and unconiw^cteil with ]>olit ics, u)>on 
tliis matter, in view of the complications which 


it might involve us in, as the allies of England 
and fricials of twt) belligerent nations.” 

Tht‘ Presidc'ut then put two questions to 
the (V>uncil : Kii*st, should England call upon 
us to comply with the undeitakings wliitJi 
we liad cent raided with her, would the (‘oiinlry 
b<‘ able to satisfy militarily the obligations 
assumed, knowing as they did tht' poverty 
i»f our military resources ? Secondly, hi' 
considercfl it cowardict» to abandon tlu' placi' 
he held ; but it was to*> mu<*h for him ti> witni'ss 
the sipiabbli^s of rival politicians. J*ortuguese 
belligerency being declared, could he count 
upon the coopcTation of all in tlu* su])rem(‘ 
effort which would be re(|uired of the nation 
to ilo itself honour ? 

From thc‘ rc‘plies it was inferr<‘d that, with 
regard to armament, munitions, and military 
preparatimi, twi'rvthing was wanting, in con.'^e- 
quence of the expeditions to Africa. The 
Minister of War 1 rustl'd that “ by the end 
of .April ami Ix'ginning of May (PJl.A), 
eviM’ything would b(‘ pn‘pan*d to ri*sj)ond to 
the call of England.” Dr. Augustos d(‘ Vas- 
concellos (the Portuguese Ministi'i* in Spain, 
who had comt' fnan .\iadrid) declared it 
was “ his sincere and profounil opinion that 
by reason of our I'xpi'ilit ions to Africa, howijver 
great might, bi' the good will and eompidi'iico 
of all the ministers, it. would be completely 
impossible to si'iul any forc'c's to Europe. lie 
therefon* asked whether it would not be 
preferai>le to direet onr di))lomati(r aet ion in 
such a way that, in accord with England, wii 
might riJicwe ourscivi's of obligations wJth 
which w(‘ could not com|)ly.” In reply to 
till? insistence of thi* President, Dr. Va.scen- 
cellos further stated that Jic had rcciavcil 
(elcgraphiir orders from tla* preceding (h»v(‘rn- 
ment (that of Dr. Bi'rnardino Machado) to 
notify to Spain the fact, of Port uga-l’s IxJli- 
gcri'iicy, itnd that la^ had done so. 

Dr. Macha.do hc*ro is n'portcd to have said 
that tlxTe was an error as to such instructions 
liaviiig t)eiai givi'n, tliere having Ix'cn intended 
oidy a notificat ion that I Portugal w as on tlxi 
way to belligerency. In vd(‘W' of tlu^ facts as 
previously stated, it would a|)pear (Jear that 
in October, when the instructions w.(tc given, 
the Govemmi'nt luwl definitely countiHl on 
assuming an attitialo- of iMdligenaicy, whi<‘h 
the Monarchist risings of October 2J forced 
them to postpone. 

Most really notew^orthy of the declarations, 
however, were those of Dr. Bernardino Machado 
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and Drs. AffonHo Costa and Augusto Soares, 
as definitely statinR the real policy of both 
the existing (Joverninent and its pn^dc^eessor, 
as to which inucjh doubt had been felt and 
expressed on all liands. Tliese declarations, 
as made in confid(»nee in a private? Cabinet 
Coune-il, and now re'corded, not by a partisan 



of such policy, but rather, as it would appear, 
a critic, have added value. Dr. Bernardino 
Machado stated ; 

From the very hcgiiining he held that wo should not 
alone reinler such service tis might be asked of us, con- 
stituting thus a species of vassalage, hut that our duty 
and our dignity lay in taking our stand beside Kngland, 
as expressed in the formula presented to Parliament. He 
wished thus that by o«ir attitude it should be clearly 
seen that we formed a nation by cooperation with which 
Kngland might huriotir us. 

The declarations of Drs. Affonso Costa and 
Augusto Soares, with which Dr. Bernardino 
Machado expressed his agreement, were handed 
in in writing, and were characteristically’ 
explicit. They ran : 

J. 'I’hat it was w'oll for the Rt'public to commit itself 
vohmlarily to take part iu the Kuropcan war on the 
.side of Kngland. 

2. That they should prepare the material which might 
}>e considored indispensable, in onlor that tfle Portuguese 
Division start immediately after being called upon, 
negotiating through the Minister of Foreign Atfairs that 
this call should bo made for the first moment in wdiich 
wo might be prepared, and, if it were possible, by the 
next .summer (PJ15). 

3. 'I’liat bclligcretiey should only bo declared in perfect 
acconl w'itb Kngland, witliuiit imperilling, however, our 
free and onerg<'tie aidioti in Angola. 

4. 'I'hat the day of our departure for the war in Kurope 
being dc*<*ided, we might and ought to eoiistitute a 
National Government, with tlie end of ensuring llu^ 
perfect union of all good Portugiiests until the 'Treaty of 
l*eace ; meanwhile the ap]>roaching elections, pn?sided 
over by th<» t*xisting Government, miglit a\id tliis end by 
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PORTUGUESE TROOPS. 


Leaving Lisbon to join the East 

coiioodiiiij: Uj oil J)lit »1 p< 

roprosontation. 

.I. 'Phat for thi.s jjurposn ami end, tho Portn^^noso 
Repnblicraii Party wa^ ready t postpone or sujjprt'.ss all 
and every political <’ontest, yen those in \vhi«-li it 
o •cnpied a merely <lefensive pos tion. At the first apf>eal 
wo were rejidy to saei’itiee .11 ->\ithout reserve>> or 
oxceplions —for tho country ai tlie U<*pnhlie. 

Lisbon, January, 1015. Affonso 

President Arriaga’s comment is : “ Otir 

patriotic idea resiilteii in a ii<nv ministerial 
crisis. With sorrow we record the fact.” 
This may be so. ft is none tlie less true that in 
just eight days’ time, without waiting to receive 
the Ministry’s n^^^ignation, h<? hml himscdf, by 
letter, on the night of January 23, lianded over 
absolute and exclusive power to his personal 
friend, (General Pimenta do Castro, and all idea 
of Portuguese military coojieration with the 
Allies was for the time at an end. 

It has been seen that the Democratic policy, 
as set out by its responsible chiefs, was that of 
active intervention in the war. The attitude of 
the Government on this matter was clear. 
Meanwhile, difficulties were being actively 


African Forces in Mozambique, 
fomented in the army, and on Jiwmary 19 these 
c*amp to a head. In eonscMpiemre of an alleged 
vi‘xatious t ransference of an officer from Lisbon 
to the country, a movement of protest was 
concerted among tlie army offic<‘rs, w’hen' the? 
Opposition counted many axllien'iits. J’lu? 
Minister of VV^ar refused to n eonsicler the? 
mattf»r, and a delegation of offiet'rs set out 
from the barraeks facing the? offie!ial re*side*ne(? 
of the? Pre.‘side»nt tei lay it be*fore him. The 
Government, antici[)ating this, inte»rven(‘d, and 
plae-e'd tlie eifficers under aiTe?st on liejurd the? 
fiend. Meire than sixty e>f t heir e?e>mraele?s handeni 
up their swords in eonsenivierice, anel in like* 
manner were plact?d in custe^ely. J’his teieik 
place on January PJ and 20. On tlie 20th tht> 
new expedition tej Africa sailenl. 

But rumours of risings among the troops and 
in the city w'ero rife*, when em January 23 there 
was published in tho daily Press an offie'ial note, 
stating that “ the Chie?f of State was dete*rminf*d 
to hear, in addition to tlie chiefs e>f the militant 
parties, other persons of eminence, to establish 
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upon and patriotic ba^^es the decision to be 
come to.” In consequence of tlii.s note, pub- 
lished as it was without consultation or accord 
with the (h)vernment in tbo early hours of 
^January 24, the Prime Minister, by letter, pre- 
sented the resignation of the Mirustry A few 
hours later, at half -past six in the morning of 
the 24th, the Prime Minister and the Minister 
of the Interior waited on tJie President, at the 
Palace, to ask for the sus[)ension of tlie guaran- 
ttH's, and the placing of the city under martial 
law. They met witJi refusal. On the evening 
of the 2:k*fl the President had by letter handed 
over all powi*rs to (General Pimenta do Castro, 
Summoned to the Palace, the President there 
and tlu'n signed the decrees dismissing his 
(Government, and conferring all the posts in tlie 
outgoing Ministry upon (leiuTal do (’astro. Jlis 
l(‘tt(‘r nf the previotis night conttiiiK’d two sug- 
gestions witli r(‘gard to the new Ministry to bo 
formeef. These reft'rred to the posts of Minister 
of the lntt‘rior and Minister of Koreign Atfairs. 
Kor the forim'r, a decisive lacior in (he ap- 
proacliing elections, he indicat(‘d Gimeral 
Pimenta. do Castro himself ; for the latter. Major 
Kreire d’ Andrade, t h(‘ rc'cogni/.t'd leadea* of (he 
neutralist section in (he Cabinet of J3r. Hct- 
nai’dino Machado. 

Thus for the second time Inwi the T ’resident. 
l>y his p(*rsonal action swept aside a <;onstitu- 
(ionally iiidic^ated Democratic Government, at 
the d(\sir(‘ of his p(*rsonal friends among the 
(Jppo-ition, W'hih* ho persisted in ignoring the 
rei)eateU ottV‘rs of the Cnionist leader. Dr. 
Brito Camacho, as containe<i in a second 
letter, of January 24. 

This se<Mmd flagrant abuse of pow(‘r, though 
committed, as (In? former, with the b<;st of 
intentions, was destined to have t<Tribl<» results. 
'The President's book leaves no possibility of 
iloubt that the question of Portugal’s parti<-ipa- 
tion or non-participation in the war lay at th<* 
root of his tlipf(‘renc(\s with his successive 
ministries. “A capital fact,” he states, ” om^ 
of supreme importance, was the antagonism of 
the Democratic party to our mt(Tventioii as 
i’liief of State in tin? grave matters which w^erc* 
})?ing [m-'pared wdth regard to the war, from 
which resulteil, a.s will latc‘r ho .seen, the fall f>f 
fh‘ Ministry of Senhor A/.evedo Coutinho.” 
There lay. behind mere party hatred, internal 
disorders anil a wnjrld of other pretexts, tlie real 
causes of tiio rapid fall of the Ministry and the 
substitution for it, not of a responsible Oppo.^i- 
tion Government, but of an absolutely uneonsti- 
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tulional and militarily imposed <li(‘tatorship. 
Kor Dr. Camacho, liow<‘vcr violent in his opf)nsi- 
tioii to tin? Democrats and their [)oliey, was 
lieyoud fpa*stion in his synqiathies sineendy 
w ith the Alli(\s, whih‘ Genera! di* (’astro was not. 

Gf'iHTal J’imenta il(‘ (’astro e:it(*red odice, 
<*hosen l)y the' ofTi(*f‘rs of tin* gammon of Lisbon 
ami by the I’ri'sident, to pa.eify the country 
internally, to maintain, a^’ it waiuld st'em, 
“neutrality” abroad, and to carry into effect 
that personal Presidcait ial programme which 
tin? Ministry of Dr. Bernardino Machado had 
left but in outlim*. One hundred and ten days 
ho continued in pow'cr. 4'h<? most. t‘ontradic- 
tory ojiinions have been held as to his use of it. 
As to one thing alone are all. his supporters and 
opponents, agreed, and that is his absolute 
failure for the end for which he entenal ofliei* 
as a paeitier. 

When revolution broke on tJio morning mI 
May 14, he was found to bo unsupported not 
alone by (lie Unionists, the navy, and the city. 
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but by tho very army on which lie wliolly 
counted. The revolution provt'd short but 
bloody, when coini)an‘d with that of October 5. 
1910, One tiling uinnicstionablv' tlio inove- 
nient deinonstratcnl — the continued devotion 
of the p(M)i>le, the fleet, and tlie rank and file 
of the arinv to the Repii])lie, however stron^l\- 
influential t^leniMits amou^ tlu* higlier oflict*!*'^, 
flu' higher coniinerce, and the burt*aucracy 
might lt*an towjinl the old reginu'. 

With ri'gard to tlit' influen<‘e of (haitM'id 
Pimenta de Oastro on Portugal's })olicy in tiu 
war there can be no c|uestion. 11<‘ ostensibly 
favoured “ ncaitrality.’' His strong ]>crsonal 
sympathy with (h*rmany and (Jerman methods 
and his admirat ion of the Kaiser an* jilactnl in 
lii*^ di'fence an I'xtraonlinary book was 
printed in HMo, (piifc* uiUK’cessarily, as it would 
seem, at Weimar -in <lirect and inttadional 
contrast with tlu^ bifferta\ss and antipathy 
with w'liich h(' invariably n‘f(‘rn'd to Ortait 
Ilritain. ile entered ofllee on January 23. 
On the j)revious Deccinix'r 18 tiu* battle of 
Naulilaha.d been fought. Port uguese prison<*rs 
of war r(‘inaiu(*d in (h'rman Hands. On 
.lanuary 17 he }iimsr‘lf, acting as his ow^ii pro- 
visional Minister for Fun'ign Affairs, sent his 
ai(Je da cam/) to offer congratulations at tIu* 
(h'rniiin J.»egatit)n on the birthday of the 
Kmperor. Asked ])y th<* Hritish .Minist(*r to 
continue the furnishing of arfna-m<‘nt, as 
firranged wdtJi th(‘ prec.eding Governments, h»* 
bluntly r<'fus(’d. d\) this refusal lie attributed 
not a. few of liis difliculties. Not the k-ast 
striking feature of tliesi* hundred odd days 
vviis the enthusiastic support and tJa* high 
pi-aisti bestowed upon the (jleneral by the 
Hritisli Pr(*ss. 

At three o’clock on the morning of May 14, 
PH.!, guns from tlie fle(*t gave the signal of 
ri'V'olt. At midday the General t(‘lephoned to 
fri(*nd.s from tin? QuarPd (h*n<*ral tliat the 
military had tho revolution well in hand, lb* 
W'as absolutely ' mistaken, d’he force of the 
m<^>va*ment was in the fleet. Its soul there wa.s 
Lieut. Jj(*ott{‘ de Kego. H(*fon* the afternoon., 
it bi'came ck'ar that/ tin* K(‘volut iomiries luul 
with th(‘m, not the fk*<*t aloiu*, ])ut the civil 
<‘l(‘m''nt. in the city and the mass of the army. 
The dismissal of the Government was insi.sted 
upmi by the Kcvolut ionarics. Th«* General, 
all being clearly lost, sent in his resignation to 
the President, irMlicatirig the rcadiia*ss of the 
Evolutionist chief, Dr. Antonio d'Almc'ida, to 
uccc'pt offico, and enclosing a letter from Dr. 


Hrito (‘amacho in whi<*h. in the naiia* of his 
party. Ik* dt'clared : “ I iK'ither wish for power, 
nor imrticipation in it. I shall acct*pt wha.tev'<‘r 
yf>u may ih'» with a. vi<'\v to I'nding rapidly, 
without the* shedding j»l niori' blood, the fratri- 
cidal struggh* that is taking jilacc in Lisbon.” 
d’lu* Kt'volution was at an end. 

Senhor .loiu> Ghagas had Ix'i n the* Portuguese 
iNlinisterat Paris. 'To him ha.d b»M‘n attributed 
the original ])roposal for P«)rtugars acti\<* 
part !<*ipat ion in th«* war. Xo man had doiu* 
mon* to <*nsure this. SinmnoiK‘d from Paris 
to take ovi*r the* ( Jovt‘i*nment , he w.as on the 
way wlK*n one of the lea.ding klvolut ionist 
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President of the Kepublic, cntcrinj* the Purlisiment 
House in order to he present at the rcadintt of 
(Germany’s declaration of war. 

S(*na.tors entered the railw ay eom[)arl m(*nt 
and shot him. He was not killed, hut. his 
leadership of the (lovernmenl- was n'lidered 
im|>os.sible. A tempora,:“v administration <*ii- 
t«*red under I )r. .lose (h* (’astro, d’liis (lovern- 
ment lamdueti'd the* I^Je«*tions, which resiilti^d 
iti the viet«>iy of the I)i*mocrats. Dr. Theo- 
pliilo Praga., the Presid4*nt. of Hk* iVovisional 
( iovernmeiit , temporarily assimK*d the place 
of President. Arriaga, who had rc*sign<‘d his post. 
The Presiilent ial (‘h*<*lion in August r(*.'-ult(‘d in 
the appointment of Dr. Jlernardino Ma(‘ha.do. 
On Xo\'emb«*r 29, 1915, J^r. Alfonso ('osta., 

who had }K‘c*n in\’alid<*d for months in c*oiis(*- 
quence of a serious a<*ci<l<ad. ndurned to 
power, and aetiv^^ preparations lM*gan once 
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more to be made for Portugars active inter- 
vention in the war. 

The break with Germany came, as was seen 
at the beginning of this chapter, in March, 
n)l(). Its immediate occasion was the seizure 
of tile German ships in Portuguese ports. On 
February 28, 1916, the German steamers in 
t^e 'I'aguH were seized, and (Germany addressed 
a sharp note of protc.st to tlie Portuguese 
(Jovernment, wiiich explained that it was 
nec(^Hsary to effect the seizure.^ wholesale, in 
order to forestall expecdod acts of sabotage 
by the Germans and their ag(uits. On March 3 
tlie Portuguese authorities took over four 
iiit(^rned G(‘riuan steamers at Madfiira. On 
Mareii 9 came the German deedaration of war. 
It was aei'oinpanied by the following verbose 
memorandum : 

tht; oiilluvnU (»t' the war ni»> J’ortujjaoHO (Jovem- 
mfnt. hy artioiiH whirli arn in conflict wi(h h( r neutrality, 
has HU,)|)f»rto.l tlio cnomic^s of the (Jennan Empire. 
'I’he Hritish lro()|)s have been allowed four times to march 
throng i Mo’A!im'»i<jUO. 'The coaling of Clerinan ships 
was h)rbiddeii. 'I'he extensive sojourn of British war 
vt'Hsels in l*ortu:,Miese ports, whitdi is also in conflict with 
the laws <»f lUMitrality, was allowed; (jreat Briteiri was 
also permitted to us(* Madeira as a point d'nppui for her 
Kle<>t, (.bins and materials of war weixj soUl to Kiitento 
1‘oviers, and e\-en a destroyer w’as sold to (Ireat 
Britain. 

(ierinan cables were interrupted, the archives of the 
Imperial \’ice-t\)nsul in Mossamedes were seized, and 
expeditions sent to Africa wer<‘ desiTibed as directed 
against (h'rmany. At the frontier of (lerman South- 
West Africa aiul Angola the (lerinan district ci in- 
tnaiider and two ofli<*(‘rs and men were tricked into 
visiting Naulihiv and on October 19, 1915, wen* ileclared 
to be under arrest. When they tried to esca|M5 arrest 
th<*y were shot at and for<*ibly taken prisoners. 

huring the course <if the war the I’ortugnese Prcf>8 and 
I’arliami'ut have been mon.'! or loss ofK*nly encouraged 
by the I’ortuguese Cloverninent to indulge in gross 
insults on th(' (Jerman p«'ople. W<' repeatedly protested 


against tiicse incidents in every individual ca.^e, and 
made most Herious representations. We held the 
Portuguese Government responsible for all consequences, 
but no remedy was afforded us. 

The Imperial Government, in forbearing appre<-iation 
of PortugM’s difficult position, has hitherto avoided 
taking more serious steps in connexion with tlie attitude 
of the Portuguese Government. Gn February 2.1 the 
German vessels in Portuguese ports w-ere seized and 
occupied hy the military. On our protest, the Por- 
tiiguo.se Government declined to go back from these 
forcible measures, and tried to justify them by illegal 
(geaelzwidrig) interpretations of existing treaties. These 
interpretations appeared to the Gorman Governinont to 
l)e empty evasions. It is a fact that the Portuguese 
Government seized a number of German vessels out of 
proportion to what w’a-i necessary for meeting the 
shortage of Portugal’s tonnage, and that the Govern- 
ment did not attempt even once to come to an under- 
standing with the Gcnnan shipowners, either directly 
or through the mt.'diation of the Gorman Governn.'ei.l. 
'J'he whole procedure of the I’ortugiicso Government, 
therefore, represents a serious violation of existing laus 
and treaties. 

I’he Portuguese Government by this procedure ojjenly 
showed that it regards itself as the vassal of Great Britain, 
which subordinates all otlicr considcraf ions to British 
interests and wishes. Furthermore, the Portuguese 
Government eflfeisted the seizure of the vessels in a 
manner in which the intention to provoke Germany 
camiot fail to bo seen ; the German flag was haiihsl 
rlown in the German vessels, and the Portuguese flai' 
with a war pennon was hoisted, and the flagsliip of the 
Admiral fired a salute. 

The Imperial Government sees itself obliged to draw 
the necessary conclusions from the attitude of the 
i'ortiigueso Government. It regards itself from now 
onward in a state of war with the Portuguese Oovern- 
ment. 

This document was obviously composed 
mainly for homo consumption — a vain attempt 
to conceal from the German people the signi- 
ficance of Portugal’s intervention. It showed, 
as Times observed, how tho wind was 

blowing among the smaller States of Kurope, 
“ and the wind boded nO good to the oppressors 
of tho weak and tho enemies of nationality ** 
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I N an earlier chapter* it has been s(*en 
how during the first year of the war 
Ocrniany, in .spite of many disappoint- 
ments and the collapse of her original 
plan of campaign, steadily developed her great 
strength and resources, and succeeded, as her 
military effort grew, in meeting all demands, 
however great, upon her organization and 
administration. She had, it was c)b.served, 
“ shown little sign either of war wearine.^^s or 
of political, moral or economic exhaustion.” 
As tlie summer of 1915 turned to autiiinn 
her fortunes seemed to be reaching tlieir height . 
In the West her lino was as firm as ever. In 
the East she had won Warsaw and conquered 
Galicia and Poland. The ill-fated Dardanelles 
campaign was doomed to failure, Bulgaria was 
about to throw in her lot with the (^*ntral 
Powers, Serbia and Montenegro were about 
to be overrun. Little wonder that the German 
industrialists were already mapping out the 
spoils in West and East, and Gentian states- 
men proclaiming the inevitable character of 
“ a German peace,” ir\ which, as Herr von 
Bethmann Hollweg said in liis speech on 
August 19, “ the English policy of the balance 
of power must disappear,” and the “new 
Europe ” be “ liberated from French intrigues, 
Muscovite passion of conquest, and English 
♦ Vol. V. ChiTptor LXXXVl. 
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guardianship.” Gould not Germany’s enemies 
be compelled or iitduced to conclude peace 
upon so oxccJh'iit a basis, rather than face 
the risk and sacrifice of an att(*mpt» to turn the 
scales ? 

The military history of th<‘ setumd year of 
war has aln^ady shown the beginning and 
progress of the di.sappoiutment of these hopes. 
After the German sucee.sses of 1915 a winter 
of comparative inactivity was followed by tlie 
disastrous assault on Verdun, and meanwhile 
the intense efforts of thi^ Allies, and above all 
the policy of real strategical, indusirial and 
political cooperation, imm(‘nsely aided by the 
adoption of <H)mpulsory military service in 
England, were preparing n’sults.of the grc*atest 
magnitude on every front. So far from pro- 
ducing any j)romiHing response the German 
peace talk only strengthened the determination 
of the Allies. Thus Genif*o,^'y fl-u 

ever less attractive ])ro8pcct, and her effort at. 
home during the second year of war became 
more and more an e ffort to keep up appear- 
ances. While, however, the course of events 
was clear, progress whs slow. GiTinany was 
very far from, recognizing defeat, or, indeed, 
from recognizing the failure of her largest 
ambitions, and, in spite of many difTiculties 
and privations, the sj^irit of her people still 
bore the strain. 
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Ah will be seen Uitc'r, tlie oeonoinic strain 
brcain(5 incTc^asiii^ly severe, and it must be* 
rern(*mbere<l that e(?nnomi(* anxieties eoloiireci 
(li(5 wiioir* ]K)liti(ral situation. Jhit before 
dealiuj' with the eeonomie sit nation it is 
nee-essary to revitwv the ehief jiolitieal events 
and de vt^lopments in some d(‘t;t.il. '^Plie Allies 
i^ould eontemplate them for tlu* most part 
with eoiisid<*ra})le satisfaction. 'I’he main 
feature was this -that, whilti tlie Allies w(‘re 
<tuietly incT«‘asinf^ th(“ir pr(‘i)arat ions and i‘x- 
pa.ndin^ their effort, a,nd saying little at>out 
the vietory a.t wliieh tlu^y were aiming except 
that, they wt^re d(it(‘rmined that it should b<‘ 
comph^U*, (h‘rmany was <*ngaged in incjessant 
tliscussions about hf‘r aims a.nd desires, and in 
constant dc^bates about th(^ most tirofitablo 
inc^thod of <!ondu<^ting the war. I'he results 
of all this dise.ussion were not gn^at in them- 
s(^lves, but as a whoh^ the dtimestie. event.s in 
(Jermany j)un<;t iiated in no urie<Ttain fashion 
the deeJine of (Jerman fortunes. It w^as shown 
in C'hapter I^XXXVl. that from an <Mirly stage; 
<»f the war the; Kaiser took care to avoid all 
ap|)eara.n(;e of interfe^ring in either strategy 



HERR VON BETHMANN HOId-WEG. 
In converiiation with Dr. Helfferich ; Herr von 
Jailow^ Foreign Secretary, in the backftround. 



THE WAR-WORN CHANCELLOR 
Herr von Bethmann Hollwefi in 1916. 

or policy. He eontinui'd to maintain that 
attitude, and it was round the p(*rson of tlie 
IinpiTial Chancellor, Ht'rr von Bethmann 
HolUveg, that, all the eont rovt*rsic's raged — 
controversies espt'cially about Cerman “ war 
aims ** generally, about the relative importance 
of aggre.ssion in th(* Hast and aggression in the 
VV<'st, and about submarine warfare. 

In Deeembc'r, 191i), the (Jerman ( Jovernmeiit 
promoted a great outburst of peace talk, ’ 
and the Socialist Barty in the Reiclistag was 
p<'rmitted, or rather encouragc*d, tf) iiitrodu<;e! 
an interpi'llation about. “ (hTinan j)(*acc; con- 
ditions.” 1’he Chanct'llor opened the pro- 
f*eedings with a spc'cch devotc'd almost entirely 
to tho intervention of Bulgaria and to the 
opening of Cc'rmany’s “ road to the I^ast,” 
which he described as ‘‘ a landmark of history.” 
Ho carefully dc'uied that (lermany had mad*? 
any })eaee proposals. But his main statement 
was that, “ if our enemic*s come to us with 
peace proposals propter to the dignity, and 
assuring the safety, of th'rmany, then we arc* 
ahvays ready to discuss them.” He could not 
“ enter into details.” But ” neither in the 
Hast nor in the W est ” niu.st Oennany’s 
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otiomies hold “ gates of invasion.” As to 
Helgiiirn, ho ooiild not define the miaranfees ” 
which Gennany would require. The war, how- 
c*ve'r, was “ a dc*fensivo war of the German 
people and its future,” and tli<' only possible 
pt‘ace was a peace which “ stM und (Jermany 
against its repetition.” 

The speeeli was ri'ceived with di'rision in 
all the countries of th(^ Allies, and the (*arefully 
prepared Germa.n demonstration <*ame to 
nothing. 

During all this j^eriod the most, interesting 
feature of tlie whole discussion about C Jen nan 
“war aims” was tlie conc<‘iitra(ion u))on 
what was called the (.^entral l^]unq)e move- 
mtmt. It began with th(>! revival of souu^what 
ancient scliemes for an Austro-( Jerman fiscal 
and economic union. Stimulated by the 
llussian retrt'at from the Carpathians in th<5 
early sumiiKT of 11)15, German professors 
and German eeonomit! societies made a grt^at 
effort to stampede Vienna and Dudapest, 
jind to obtain the rapid c-onclusion, first of an 
Austro-Hungarian e*conomic pact for a period 
of not less than 20 y(‘ars-— in pla<*e of tla^ short- 
term “ compromise,” thc^ pcriotli<‘al disputes 
about which j)rovided tlui traditional political 
battleground between Austria and Hungary — 


and, secondly, of an economic alliance beiwet^n 
Austria-Hungary and (Jermany. Tho main 
i<le^i which it was sought to populari/.i^ was 
that (JtTma.ny and Austria- Hungarv formed 
the* natural centre of a gri‘at political and 
e*<*ononuc system, stretching from the North 
S<*a and the Haltie? to the .\lps. the Adriatic, 
and the* Danube*, anel eU'stineel to elraw in all 
the* State's e)n its fringe, 'riie* ne‘w gospe*l 
was crystiilli/.e*el in the remarkable* be)e>k 
“(Vntral Kure)[)e*,” by He*rr Krie'elrich Nauman:i 
which rai)ielly eittnicte'd nmre* atteaitie)n than 
eilnmst any e>tlie*r weir be)e)k thus fa.r pub]ishe*el 
in any e*e>untry. Dutsiele* Ge'rmany the* ne*w 
eloe'trine* \\ as first »ina.lyse*el in Tftr Timrs of 
De'e‘e*mbe*r (i, 1015. 

Xaumann starte'el from the* aelmissiem tlnvt 
all Ge*rm{in e'fTorts to eibtain a se'jiarate* pe'ae*t* 
with hrane*e^ hael faile*el, a.nel from the^ a.ssum})- 
t-ieni that iie‘ithe*r with lOngland nor with 
liiissia was e*ffe'e*t ive? e‘e>ope*rat.ie>n ))e)ssible*. 
He* feamd in the leuig ehira.tion e>f the* tre*nedi 
warfare in beith \Ve*st anel hJast greainel fe»r 
airguing that “ t re*ne*he‘s ” weaild be*eH)me^ the^ 
permane*nt fe>rni eif fre)ntie*r, and he* pie‘ture*d 
Kurope as pe-rmanently elivide*d by “ twe> 
long wedls from iieirth tei seaiHi, eine^ eif the*m 
running approximately fre>m the* Leiwe^* Khino 
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to the Alps, and the other from Courland to 
either the right <»r the left of liuTnaniti.” 
In an extraordinary passage Naumann- -who, 
it must be remembered, was by no means a 
refireseptative of Pan-G<irmanism, but rather 
a n^presontative German “ Moderate ** - 

sketch<?d tlie inevitable fate of Germany’s 
small Tuughboiirs : 

'I’ho small fwoplos have only th<< ehoice between 
isolation aiul “ linking; up,” an<l »is, within the spaoo of 
one generation, isolation will hec'omo almost intolerable 
for them, they must. sooiu*r t»r later <lecido with whieh 
league they will or ean inareh in geography, production, 
and intelhu;tual direction. It is a cruel compulsion and 
a hard faU^, but it is the doiniiiaiit cdiaract eristic of the 
times, the categorical imperative of iiuman dovelop- 
lumt. No resistance or lanientation will avail. What 
is necessary can be <lone early or late, voluntarily c»r 
under compulsion, but the world password lias been 
given f)Ut and must be oboyc'd, and he wh<i obeys quickly 
will upon the whole get bettor chances for the future. 
Small States, which <‘annot caYry on a tariff war, but 
neefl to import and to export every day, must in future* 
place themselves on the books »>f one or other of the 
great world linns. 

M(MiriwhiI<\ liovvevrr, t he “ Geriiuin-AuHtrian- 
Hungarian Ijraguo ” muHt be “ steered safe and 
suuiid through the IV^aee (k)ngress, with ade- 
<|uate North Sett and Mediterranean x^^rts at 
its disposal, and with attacdiments in Nortli 
and South in pre])aration.” 

Theses views aehitwtnl grc‘ut ])ox)ularity, 
atHuirding well with th<» eain])aign against 
Stu'bia, the cuid of the ill-starred Dardanelles 
t'ampaigii, and the opening of the Gorman 
way “ from l^erlin to Haghdad ’’ -which was 
copiously advertised, especially in connexion 
with tlu^ resumption of direct railway com- 
munication, by t ht' so-called “ Halkan Express.” 
from Germany to (Constantinople. “Central 
KuroiM^ ” was, moreover, a welcome relief 
from tlu' sad experitmees in tlu* spheres of 
naval and (uilonial ambition. It is impossible 
t(» (raee hen' either the development of the 
Austro-( Jermau tiseal negotiations, which wen* 
t he immediatt* business in hand, or the stimulus 
which the iliselosun^ of (Jeriuan ainViitions 
gave U> the closer eeoiiomi<‘ cooperation of 
the Allii‘s. Bitt it must be observed that 
an essentially <M)ntinental ])oliey by no means 
satisfied German industry and eoinmeree. 
b’rom all the business centres, and esx>ocially 
from Hamburg with its shix3i:>ing interests, 
eauie cries of warning and dissent. The 
Prussian Ministi*r of (Vmmieree, Herr Sydow, 
said in the Diet on Et*hruary 19, 1910: “We 
need economic and industrial traflic wdth 
our allies, but we need it also with neutrals 
and with the States that are now hostile. 


We shall not in future be able to do without 
the world markets for our industry and our 
trade.” These views gathered strength wdth 
time — and with Germany’s obvious, failure to 
achieve the military position essential to 
her [proposed dictation to Europe. In Juno, 
1910, The Times published an analysis of 
recent exx^ressions of German “ business ’* 
opinion. It was all to the effect that what 
Germany wanted most of all was “ what she 
had before ” —before she x^ungod the world 
in war. A remarkable series of articles in 
the Frankfurter Zeitung contained dicta like 
this : 

“ We hold fast to our world -empire of w ork. 
Germany remains ready and willing to buy 
and to sell. And the others will have to be 
reivdy for it, too.” 

“ Neither Austria-Hungary nor the Balkans, 
to which Austria-Hungary forms our bridge, 
<;an be a substitute for the free w'orld -empire 
of buying and soiling.” 

“‘(iermany lies on the North Sea, not at 
the Dardanelles.’ This sentence contains tlie 
whole x)roblem of our relations with England, 
the shaping of which must determine Die 
direction of our developmt‘nt now and the 
developnu'iit of the w'orld in the coming 
decades. The English will have to decide 
what they want. If this war brings them at 
last to their senses, it is not ijnxH)ssiblo that tlie 
gulf may be bridged. But if they stick to 
their arrogant claims of navni supremacy, 
sooner or later it must come tn a final fight, 
ill whieli the British Eiiix>ire will collax^se.’’ 

“The main tiling is to uphold tlie ])rineiple 
of most-favoured-nation treatment.” 

Tht^ truth, of eours(», was that (Jerinaiiy 
wanted everything at onei*, and all that she 
coukl get. She desired domination and feared 
isolation, wanted tlit^ world and tried to 
])ersuatle lierstdf that the world's “ need of 
Germany ” W’a^s a })ostiilate of civilization. 

While “ ('eutral Europe thus X-irovided a 
«*onveuij^nt ground for debating the future 
of German Welt?nachf, there wx're more im- 
mediate, although in some respects not le.ss 
unreal, subjects of dispute. Throughout the 
early months of 1916 a violent campaign was 
eonductod against the Imperial Chancellor, 
Herr von Bethinann Hollweg, on the ground 
that he wtvs too slow*^ about the task of over- 
tlirow’ing Germany’s “ chief enemy,” England, 
iind too cautious or too sx^aring in the use of 




THE ENEMY WITHIN. 


Reproihicctl from Rimp!tci\umus.** 


'I’ho Dragon, soc ! 

In diverH ways our plague and pest ; 
Witln over all the land he >?prtwls. 
And brings no))losf-ing on our hea«ls. 


Li’ague<l with uur foes, in sly rahal. 
He lih*lnis from our rnotiths their till. 
And rlragondiko hts shameless pelf 
Sf'rai>eM up logether for himself. 


Yet he inistakos our rneasuro ; we 
Will worthy of our brothers bo. 

Who ’gainst a world’s opposing might 
Wrest vietory out tlu^ro in the figlH. 


LKSSONS FOR THB HUNGRY. 

A cartoon denouncin|{ ’’the Dragon of Usury and Profitceriofi.' 
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^ht* \\rn-j)<>ns <j<Nirtvst to the ( oTmiiii 
siibinariiH's and airships. I'lidor cover nf (li«‘ 
'^‘ciisorsliip. and in \ icw of t h<‘ oh\ ious inability 
of the ( h»v<*rnnicnt to fidniil in public tliat tlic 
eliict <‘iius<‘ of the failme of the famous 'Tirpit/. 



“submarine bha^katlf* ” of 1015 was the efli- 
cieiK-v of the flritisli Xavy, tiie Cliaiieellor’s 
opponciiits, wlio for a lon^ time appoaroci to 
in<*lude all th<5 Prussian ( ’onser\'ati ves as well 
a.s tilt; National J^ilxa'als and professional “ l*an- 
< Icrmans," agitated for the* most ‘‘ rut liloss ’* 
submarine warfare* against Knglainl and all 
neutral countries, at tiie risk, if necessary, of a 
brtiach witli the Unittui States. The result, in 
.March, was the fall of (Jrand Admiral von 
Tirpitz, after a trial tif stnaigth t>vcn* the 
“ (;onct*ssions " ultimately ma.de to the* I'nited 
States, 'riu* disputes t Jieinstdves wen* jiartieu- 
larly inst ruct i as illustrating tht* ht;at of 
( ierman hatred and passion against (Jlreat 
ilritain. Perliaps the most rt'iiiarkable out- 
burst of all was that connecdixi with what 
b<;cana* known a.s tlu* Ihualong case. 

In November. 11M5. the (h‘rnia.n (h)\t*rnmcnt 
s«Mit a. MiMiioraiidum to ♦‘he llritish (Jovemment 
in regard to inciilenls a.llege<l to havi^ a-tttaided 
the dest ru(‘t it>n of a. ( h*rma.n submariia* and its 
(•rew' by the liritish au\ilia.ry cruiser Ihiralong 
on ,VugU'st Ml It was statixl that thi* (leiinn.n 
subinarmi* had ‘•topped the Mritish sti'ainer 
Xicosian off the Irish coa.sl , and. the crew ot the 


rHK C.KHMAN CROWN I'RINCF. ANO IllS CHILDRFN 
1 he Crown PriiiccN third and fourth soon. Smaller picture: the Crown Prince with his “war-baby,' 

Princess Alex^indrine Irene, born .April 7, 1^15. 
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NiccKian ha.\•ill^■ Irt’t sliip in lumts, wa-^ 

tiring on tlu‘ NicO'iiii.n wiirn tlu‘ hnralonjr canir 
u|), (lyinj? th(‘ Am»‘ricjm 'VUv (Jt'nnan 

.M<*nn)ra.n(luni >.{U<1 lluit llu* Haraloriir |)ro(*»‘«‘(la(l 
lo >ink (la* (Jcr-nian snhniaiim*. and (hat, (la* 
ronunandri- and some nt tin* n-rw liavin^ 
>()iiin^ <)V«M‘l)oa.i*d. tlu*y wm* shut in tiu* \\a(t‘r. 
wliilo loll!’ (loi’iuan sailors haind siihs«Mjiu'nll\ 
in (la* Ni(*o.sia.ii w »*!•<* killi'jl. d'la* ( Inman 

< d)\ rriimant “look it I’or uoantiMr* tluil (la* 
Ik’itish ( d)vi‘rnniont wonlil “ mauodialoly (akr 
I ifoci't'dinos t’oi* niiird(‘r.' and dnnandod to la* 
inlornu'd (hat “ (ho dood has hoon pnnisla*<l h\ 
a s(*n(,(‘iua* of ooriTsponding sos ta’ity " ; o( la‘i’\\ is<* 
(hoy would “ oonsid(‘F’ tla*!ns«‘l\'(*s ohiigtal to 
(akcsiM’ions decisions a.s to nd rihntion lor (he iin- 
])iinishcd crime,” 'rian'liargos ucn* supported 
])y allegations ohtaiia*d in (la* Tnited States 
lV«)m na'inhers of the ei(‘\\ of (he Nieosian. 

'Tla^ Ih’itish (h \(*r!ma‘nl in its n*ply, dalcjl 
1 )eei*in})(‘i' M, expi’essi'd sat i*- fact ion at t la* 
sudden anxiety ot (la* (Jerman < h>\ t*rnnu‘.nt for 
tla^ vindication of the prineipl«*s <!f eivili/ed 
\\ai'la.iy, notiai (hat (he alleoat ions <‘onld not 
he a.eeepti'd a.s (hey sliaxi, and ohserxe.d that 
e\'en the (Jennaii ehai’ge against the haralong 
Mas “ nrgligihh* eoinpared Mith tli,* eiiine" 
which S(‘(*in t(! ha\ c heen dehheiately r uminitted 
hy ({(‘I’lnaii o('lie<‘is. hot h on land and sea. 
against eoinhalanls and non eonihat ant s. ’ As 
it would he iinpossihlr tor an\ tnhunal to 
exaniiiie all t he all<*gat ions, (la* Hri( ish ( Jo\'ern 
ju<*nl suggosted (hat a tnhunal <*onipos<*<l ol 
Ainei’ieaii naval oChcers niighl I ix tla- Ihnalong 
<M ^e. logothei’ with 1 hi’ce other ineidenis w ha*h 
had ooeurn*d almost simnlt aneonsly (la* 
-sinking of the Aiahie without warning. 1 he 

< ierrnan attach' on the straialed Ihitish suh- 
marine 10 Id in Danish wa(<*rs. aial tla* sinking 
of (h(* Ihiel hy a (h*rnian suhmarme and suhsr 
(|ia*n 1 killing and wounding of na*inh(*r'> ol (ho 
<-i’ew when tla*\ had taken (o tla*ir hoat^-. ll 
was ohs(*i’\(*r| that it was unnecessary to maUe 
an\' r<*ply to tla* suggo^l ion that tla* Kritish 
\a\'\ had heen guilty of inhnmariitx. At tlait 
time the mimhi'r of (Jcnnaii sa.ilors rf‘s<*ne<l 
fioin drow ning a.lrea.dy amounted to I, lad. 

On .hmiiary 10, Idlti, the (Jerman (loxorn- 
nient semt another eommunieatiou, which m 
!’ ‘ah(\ was obviously pri^pan^d for the pnrposrs 
of an organized deinonst rat iiai which took place 
ill the Reichstag on .ranuary 14. d'la; tmints 
of this and the sn])s(‘(pa*nl di[jlomatic exelianges 
can he hrietly dismisse*d. ( Ii'rmanv expressed 
virtuous iialignation at the very suggest i^ai that 


r 



PRINGR WILHHhM hKIFDUICII OF 
PRUSSIA, 

FUiest sun ofthcOown Prince, lie wus appointeJ 
I it iiteniinl in llie 1st Ke^inient of Foot CJuiirJs on 
his lenlli birlliiiax, .Inly 4, 1916. 

either the (h'l’inaii Army or the ('Jerman Na.vy 
e\er faih'd to ohseixe “ (la* piin(*iples of Inter 
national haw and of Immanilx. ’ The “ pi’oper 
(Jerman authorities ’ had “ m vesi ignit ed e\- 
ha.usl.ixel \ ' t he eases of the Arahie, (he- l*J I d, 

a.nd the Ihiel and duly explained a-way tla'si* 
t hr(‘e ehai’aet (*rist ie (J<*rnian erina's ! d'la* 
eninmaialer ot the suhmarme. which sank (he. 
\ra,hie was “ conx iia'cd ” (hat his suhnuirine 
was about to he rammed, dda* 1 d was sunk 
in a. “ light which la xer took ])lae(:. d’he 
-inkinv of the lhal was treated as pa.?t ot the 
“ la.wfnl *' (Jf'iman “reprisals” against, tla* 
Ih’itish hheUade and the munh*roiis attack 
on niemhers (,t the crew ot the |{u.*l aft.er they 
ha.d taken to their boats wa,s <*a.hnly ignored ! 
'The propo.sal to submit tho tour cases to an 
impartial American tribunal was n‘je(*t('d. 
Finally, having faih*d to obtain sat isfa(*tion, tiio 
(Jerman ( Jox''*f’nment promised to take its own 
“ reprisals.’’ 
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THH WOOLLEN WEEK IN BERLIN. 
Hoys brin)(inj{ in wool from their schools. 


Jii ii ivply (hitcd K(^])riinrv ‘io, Mritish 

( lovoriuiieiit toro llio (J(^riaa-ii coiitoiiiions to 
pioc'cH. It was poiiitiMl out, in ))artu;ular, fliat 
tho (hn'inaf) story aliout tlio Arabia was con- 
trary to all thn cvi<lcnc<*, that tho story a))out 
tlu^ Kill was wholly uutrius that tho Kuol 
iiiunh'rs liad no\M*r Ixuai iuvcsti^a-ttMl won by 
t in* ( h'rmaiis, a.!i<l that, as ro^rardod tho llaralou^ 
cast*, tho only witnt'ss whoso antcoodcnts tho 
llfitish ( lovoniiiK'nt- was abh* to (‘xainino was 
ia)t ovtMi at. soil when tho ovonts occurred of 
which ht‘ c^IaiiiKMl to liavo boon an eye-witness.’’ 

Kinally, in what was called a “eonohidin^ 
word," on .Inly .‘ll, Ihlti, tin* (Jornian (Jovorn 
inent sjiid *. 

Ill lUTordniiiv \\illi its iinnuiiiicriiK'iit tiu’ iJi'rmun 
( Jovi>rnin<Mil •'ji.w itself rumfH'llod tu takr into its own 
Innnl Itio r«*l nliiil ion toi tho nnjnini.slioil t-riino. It, 
of conr.-io, n'fcLsdd |o n'[>ly to tlu' nii>'df)ods of (ho liritisli 
M‘iinu*n in tin. Ihiniloiifi ciisi' liy mcjisnre.s of similar 
kind — for (ho shooting of Hritish j>ris»>nt*rs of 

\\ar, Ihit tin* (ii*riiuin airshijis will Imvo convinced 
tln' Kn}j:lish |M*oplo thii( (Jcniniuy is in a position not to 
Ifjivo un]niiu'»lu‘(l tin* i-rinics coininiltcd hy tho olViccrs 
and t'row of tlu‘ Ihinilonu. Whereas, formerly, sjK'cial 
areoiint was laU«‘n of tho iiuwitahlo jieril to (lie <-ivil 
popnlntion invohed in (he enii>loyment of Zepp<*Iins 
for mi ilary pnrposi's, sm'h (‘onsidt'rat ion.s ctiuld no 
lonj^«*r prevail in view of (ho Haralon^ murder. Siiieo 
then (ho nirsliip weapon is — within (he limits sot, hy 
International l.aw -cmployeil ruthli'ssly apiiust Kn^:- 
land. In overy case in which an airship drops i(s 
tic.st met i\ e heinhs i»n London or «m other Kii^lish 
towns which are ili'fcndcd or contain «*s(ahlishm»*nts <if a 
military character, lot Kngland remember tlio ilaralon^ 
case. 

’This odieial eoiicoetion. with its aiuusiii|x 
protunce that Zeppelin raids befure thi* Ihiraloii^ 
ca.so dilTered frum Zoppolin raids after tlu* 
Haraloii^ ease, and its I'utertaiiiin^ tiethai that, 
even tvs amended, Zeppoliii raids were coufiiied 


within “ tho limits sot by International Law,'’ 
deserves to bo placed on record. But, as has 
boon intlicatod, the whole Baralorig agitation 
was little but a peculiarly unscrupulous cani- 
ptiign (^leliberateiy organized for tho benefit of 
rierman public opinion. Tho main thing was 
tho Kciehstiig debate on January 15, and its 
main foaturo was tlio mobilization of tho 
Socialists against Kngland. Thoir spokesman. 
Herr Noskc*. talkc'd about tho “ flaming indig- 
nation of tho (terman peo])Io,” and the “ iuifiu- 
donco ” of tlio British Clovc^rriment in “ insulting 
t ho soldiers of tho Oormaii Army and Navy and 
enlarging thcau with criminal conduct in war. ’ 
Kc^ “ rejoiced to bo able to state that tho 
G(‘rman Army and German Navy respect tho 
principlos of wtvr and humanity ” ; the Gorman 
warricjrs “ woro not desconded from Africans, 
whose* fathers ato human Hosh.” Tho National 
Liberal loadcu*, Tferr Bassermann, wont sc far 
as to claim that “ the (.h^i’inan conduc^t of wtu* 
is fillc'd with the spirit of humanity and morality, 
and .stands upon a supc'rior piano of civiliza- 
tion ! ” 

The licichstag had, in fact , what the Frank- • 
far/rr /tcilnntj c;allcd “ a.n hour of grcainoss,’* 
For tlu^ Foreign Oflieo tho l.uuUT-Socr<*tai*y, 
H(*rr Zimmornuinn, soltamily promised tin* 
overwrought orators tlinf. tho GovfU'iimimt 
would “ find tlu^ right wiiys and moans tc» 
punish sharply ivnd om[>ha.t ically this horriblcj 
decvl.” A gr(*at deal of mystcTy was made 
about tho awful “reprisals” in store lor 
Kngland althougli, as ( bo lame [ironomuxanont 
of July Jl, already cpiotcxl, sliowi d, tho Govern- 
ment bad nothing in view })ut the eont itiual ion 
of <*rinu*s wiiie.h it was already committing to 
tho best of its ability. 

Meanwhile tbi^ morti genuine eontrovoi-f^y 
about submarine* warfare was coming to a head. 
Karly in February Admiral von Tirpitz and bis 
adherents began to issue warnings to [lolitieians 
and the Pre-^s that the Imperial Gbanecdlor 
intcMiiled to yic*ld all tlie main jjoints that had 
boon ill disputo with tho Ibiitod States since 
tlu^ sinking of the Lusitania. Tiirough ail sorts 
of channels it was indicated that this policy 
would dc*[)rivo Germany of the’ full use of a 
weapon which was capable* of breaking British 
sea power, and that the^ poliety was really be*iiig 
adopted because the Government w'as still 
imwilling ti> carry to its extreme limits^ the> 

“ struggle for life ” between the German and 
liritish Empires. The 1'irpitz party then orga- 
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nized a reinarkablo <loiuonstratiori in thn 
Prussian Diet. The Prussian Junkers ])ron\oted 
a violent debate on foreij^n affairs in the Budget 
Committee^ whose proetHMiings were secret, and, 
when it was ovorj insisted, in spite of all ( Jovorn- 
inent ])rotests. in publishing tlie text of a 
resolution witli which th(» th'batt^ cndt'd a 
resolution expressly demanding that (hi» 
(Jovcrnment should prosecute submarine war- 
fare without aiiy regard for the conset|uences 
as concerned reflations with the United Stales. 
TIu* (h)vernm(*nt retortivl by denying tlu' right 
of tho Prussian Diet or any ot her State J*arlia- 
ment to interfere in tho control of the foreign 
alTairs of the Umpire. 

Jiut this tiiiKJ the quarrel could not hif com- 
posed by any ordinary UK'ans. Befon' the 
Beiehstag m(ft in March the imperial ( -ha.n<‘e|lor 
had brought matters to a {)oint at wiiiclj the 
Kaiser had at last to choose lHdwe(*n him and 
Tirpitz. 'Pile “ subma.rine ” parties wc'rtf look- 
ing forward eagerly to a fn*sh camj)aign. “ Our 
pcMiple,” wrote (he Xa.liotutl Liht'ral leader, llerr 
Bassennann, “ ar<) fill<‘d tt)-(lay with an eager 
longing for ruthless war against lOngland, deter- 
mined rejection of un justitied Ameriea.n inUa fta*- 
(fiico iji om* conduct of the war, a.nd no hesitat- 
ing <h^lib<‘ra.( ioii'^ as to whtdher r(‘solu1«* naval 


;)G9 

warfare will offend tl^s or that ncMitral 8taU‘. 
Our minds are full of the tpiestion wludher wt) 
possess the iiK'ans to nvt‘rtJin>w Kngland, and 
this cpiest-ion must/ bt* answt'nsl in the aflirina- 
tive. Tt thertf is ruthless submarine warfare, 
and if wtf cut (he island oh Irom imports, thi> 
s[)ectn5 of e(‘onoinic starvation, which Ungland 
w^aided to raise a.ga.inst us, will bring proud 
Albion down. TIu' fact that in our submarines 
we possess the means of reaching our goal is 
guaranteed by the expert autliorit \ of our Xa\ y 
and of our 'rirjntz.” But “our dur[)itz ' had 
a.ln‘a«ly falliMi. On March 15 it wa.s announccfd 
that li(' was pre\M*ntc‘il by ilintfss Irom fiiltilling 
liis dot ies, and on March 1(> tliat h(‘ had resigntul 
the olPuMf of Secri'tary of State for the Impeiial 
Xavy^ and beiai succeeded by his subonlinatt' 
of many years. Admiral von Ua.pell(^ — better 
known as a buriviuera.t. than a.s a sa.ilor. 

The fall of (irar)d Adruind \(>ii 'rir[)it/. 
nec(\ssai‘il\’ madcf a xery <leep impression in 
< ha’inaiiy. lie had been in olliet* for niiadeen 
years — that is to sa.\ , t hronghont the whole 
period in which (lermaiiy had been ileliberately 
preparing to c'hallengt' British naxal snpreanaev'. 
lie had secfii (hrifif ( 'haneellors in olhc'e, and 
survived the dismissal of eountk'ss S(‘cretaric»s 
of Sl it(5. lie had ohtaimMl a, position (Mijoyed 



KNITTING SOCKS FOR GERMAN SOLDIERS. 
Peasant ((Srls at work in the Spreewald, near Berlin. 
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by nc servant the (^rinan Kinj>iro since 
Bisrn xrek. He suceiiinbed not to any political 
intrigue, but to the proverl futility of his 
inothofls coru})ine(l, as subsocpa'ntly appeared, 
with t)ie proved ina(KJuraey of his versions of 
the results achieved aiul of th<^ weapons at 
(JtTinany’s disposal. 

The immediate point, however, was that to 
cjuote a laboured s(*mi-oni(nal commiinication 
to the Cohxjnr. dazettn — “ tlu^ responsible 
military and ])oriti( .al c*f)nduetors of this husini'ss 
of the peopl(‘, after dutiful consideration of all 
the (;ireuuistan<M\s, could not resolve to go th<* 
whole way to th(i furthest <M»ns(i(|uen(‘es with 
a man and his system ” Wliether by aeeichMil 
or d(5sign, the fall of 'I'irpit/ (coincided almost 
ia a <lay with tlu' sinking b\" a (lerinan sul)- 
inariiH* of lh(» large Dutch line*!’ Tiibantia, and 
on March 24 the (»(*riuans torpedoed, la'ar 
Diepp(\ the cross-channel sti'anuM* Suss('x. 
In both <*a.s(^s (it^nnariy at; first atlemptcMl to 
disav(»w r(*sponsibility. MMu' Sussex cast* (‘aiis(*d 
the irnittMl Statics to flireatt'ii fht* rupture of 
<liplomatic n'lations with (lermany. I'he 
history of t ht^si^ <*ases need not, how<^vi»r, be 
fully stat<Ml hc‘re. The point, as regardcMl the 
(lerman domestic? disf)utes, and as rt»gard<Ml 
relations with the Dnifed States in tlie imnu^- 
thato future*, was that, in iier Xote publishc*d 



ADMIRAL VON CAPELLE, 

Who susoeeded Admiral von Tirpitz, March, 1916. 


ADMIRAL VON TIRPITZ 
In Retreat. 

oil May ti, (h'lniany promis(‘d to instruct lier 
naval forces that- “ uKavhant v(^ssels hot li 
within and without tla* ar(*a declar(‘(l as a naval 
war /.t)nt^ shall not. be sunk without warning 
and without sjwing huiuui liv<‘s, unlcvss the 
ship alt<*mpts to eseatie or oiler r(*sist ance.** 
(ierman,\' endea\ oured, indts'fl, to make* this 
<*onci‘ssion « le|)t'nd(*nl upon the n‘snlts of 
diploma ( i(* negotiations proecM'ding aboiit other 
matl(*rs b«*tw(*(Mi the* Lnited States and (ln*at 
Britain, and “ r<*ser\ «*d eompk*te liberty of 
decision'’ in the “ luwv situation" which 
would arise if the IdiiUsl States failed “ to 
havc^ the laws of humanity follow(*d by all 
belliger<*nt nations.’’ But for tlu? time being 
tlie "crisis" ended in the way that was 
indicated by the dismissal of Tirpitz. 

in the Sussex Xote of AFay, 19 lb, (lermany 
protested t.o the Dnited States with a great 
air of Virtue that ‘‘ twice within tiu* past few' 
months she laid announced befon* the world 
her ri‘adiness to make pt*ace on a basis safe- 
guarding (Icrmany's vital inler<*sts, thus indi- 
cating that it is not (Icrmany's fault if [leace 
is still withhekl from the nations of Kurc»pe." 
T'he referei/ce was, no doubt, to the (Jhaneellor’s 
speech in December, 191.'> (ijuoted on page ;1()2), 
and to the still more ambitions speech which, 
after disposing of Admiral von Tirpitz, the 
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Chancellor delivered in the Reichstag on 
April 5. This extraordinary harangue deserves 
analysis in sonu5 detail. It showed v<'ry 
clearly what, after twenty months of war, 
official Germany still professed to expect to 
gain, and it showed how desperately anxious 
she was to arrange a settlement before the 
Allies had developed their combined and co- 
ordinated effort. 

Herr von Rethmann llollwcg V>cgan with a 
review of recent military events, upon whic*h 
he claimed that “ the military situation on all 
the fronts was very good, and thortaigldy in 
accordance with Gonna.ii expectations." (" So,” 
as He^rr Maximillian Harden sarcastically 
remarked in the Zukutiff, ” he did not expect 
Verdun to fall before Wliitsuntide, or thait 
the speedy fall of this fortress, which lias been 
menaccMl since Feliruary 21, would crush the 
French confidence in victtiry, make possible 
a rapid advance into badly fortifi<ul country, 
and compel a decision for peace ! ”) 'Dk' 
Chancellor tlien declared with indignation 
that it was vain for f]ng]and to regard ‘‘ the 
destruction of the military power of Prussia — 
Gormans always protended to misundorstan<l 
the expression “Prussian militarism” — as the 
])r(^lnninary condition of all ])cace negotiations 

Irntigiiio (he paid) the oaso if I propns(‘<t to H«Tr 
Asijuith to sit flown wit li mo at a. tahio to <*\amino <li<* 
pussi i)ilitios of poaco, and Jlorr Asquith lu't'an with his 
final and oornploto destnu'tion of tho military power ot 
Prussia, 'tho conversation would bo iit an tmd hefuro 
it had Ijocun. 'Po such a condition of jM'aef* tlien* 
romains tc» ns only one i\nswer, and tliis answer is nixen 
hy <»ur sword. ... It is united and fn*e (Jermuiiy that 
onr (meinios desire to destroy. (h*rmaiiy is again to 
be<*(>me irnpot<‘nt as in former eontnries, exposed to 
ev<Ty Inst for ]>ov\(*r on the part of its la-ighlKiiirs, lh<' 
whipping boy of Knrope, hvnmd in fetters still after I la* 
war as regards the development of il.s oeonomie slrc*ngth. 
That is what our enemii's mean hy the destruetion of the 
military power of Prussia. 'Phev will srnasli their 
}a*atls. 

The Chancellor then pictured Germany, on 
the other hand, as fighting for th(' salvation ot 
“Kuropo.” For her “ the meaning and pur- 
pose ” of the war was “ a Gonnany so firmly 
built and so strongly protcct*Ml that nobody 
again would fall into the temptat ion of desiring 
to dt^sfroy it.” Tho Chancellor touched upon 
tho problems which Germany proposed especi- 
ally to solve for the benefit of “ p]urope." 
Germany and Austria-Hungary hml nf)t in- 
tended to “ open the Foli.sh question,” but 
“ there it now was,” “ history had advaneed 
with iron stop, and there wa« no going back,” 
and .so there must be “ a now Poland.” And 
then there were all the peoplea that Germany 


and her Allies ha.^ “ liberated ” between tho 
Baltic Sea and tht^ Volhynian Marshes. They 
could not be surrendered again to ” the rule of 
reactionary Russia,” and incidentally — “not 
again shall Ru.ssia he allowtnl to mohili'Ac^ lu‘r 
armies on tlio unprotected frontier of Fast and 
We.st Prussia; iu>t again shall Russia with th<^ 
help of Krcmdi gold use the hind of the Vistula 
as a gate of inv asion, and fall upon unprot<*et('<l 
Germany.” 

Poor, unprotcclctl G(*rmany nuisl also })e 
protected in the* West. Ht're, in Belgium, tho 
Chancelltw found anidher race, tiu' Flemings, 
ripe for German “ liberation.” Ht^ rehaTcd to 
Bt*lgiiuii as follows : 

.tusl as little can any body suppose that, iu the 
ui* .-..luill, without «-ompleto st‘i‘urlty for our futun*. ^ivo 
u]> {frviijvhvn) tiu* orfupied territories in whif'h tho 
hloo«l of tiur poopU* has Howcsl. A\'o .shall cToato for 
oiirsolvos real uiia ran toes that. Ih'lgium shall not ho 
mad(* intti an Anglo-Krem-h vassjd Statt' and into 
military and ei'oiiomie bulwark against liermany. 
Here also there is no statufi quo ante, Hc*re also fate 
do<*s not. retraeo its steps. Hen' also (Jermany eaimot. 
again give over to Latini/atton tho long-oppressed 
Kl<*mish ra<*<'. th*rnumy will seeiin* for th<* Kl(*niish 



“ THK IKON TIKPIT7,'' 
A Wilhelmsliavcn Atrocity. 
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r{\co a liealthy <lo\ clDpiiifMit in with its rich 

qualities and upon the hasifi of its lowJand {nicderldtvluirh) 
lanfi^iiago ancl poculiarit icK. Wo dosiro to liave noigli- 
iioLirs who will not ai'aiii unite against us to throttio 
•us, but who will work with us, as we with thorn for our 
iiiuiual profit. Wore wo fadoro the war Jiolgium’s 
onomioa ? Di<l not poaooful (Jorman work and poaooful 
th*rinan industry oooporato at Antw'orp, for all far and 
wide* to KOfj, ill tfio w'olfaro of tiio fount ry ? Arc W'o not 
fvori now during the war striving to rest on* tho life ot 
the country as far as tho war allows ? Tlio moinorv 
of tho war will continue for long in tho country that ha-^ 
hail BO grievous a visitation, hut- -in our mutual iriti-rcst 

wo cannot allow fresh wars to ariso from that. 

Snell was fleriiiiiny’s “readiness to inakc^ 
peacre on ti basis sjift'gnnnling (hu-niany’s viftil 
iiitesresls -and it should be. ad<led tliat the 
( 'haneelh)r viohuitly d(*nie<l t he right f>f the 
Allies to eontihide eeononiie jtgreeincuits amongst 
t h(qnsolvo8, find cOaiintui in tho familiar way that 
tho fate of tlie tlerman (colonies also would bo 
settled liy Gorman “ vietorios on tho Gont inont.*' 
J/'eace -loving, unproteebid, unaggre.ssivo (h^r- 
irumy was now “ ready ** for peace wuth large 


annexations in the Baltie Provino<*s and liussiaii 
J’oland, anil with the establishment of a con- 
trolling (ha-man inHiuaieiJ in Belgium ! 

The outsifle. worltl was s[>anHl rntieh labour in 
critiidsm by one of the most effective exhibitions 
i‘ver given of the art of parliamentary interrup- 
tion. Knowing that as, indis'd, was the. cas») 
— hi) wiiiilil be provtaiti*f| by tin* iiiisun* of tbi) 
ilebate from tleliv'ering a speech, tho independiail 
St»i ialist Deputy, Dr. lachkniM-ht, ilestri)yed tlu' 
(.’haneellor’s mi)st i;ari‘ful Hetii)ns by half a tiozen 
inti)rjections. When tho C-harieellor said “ Our 
enemies ehi).si" war,” Dr. J..it‘bkni)ebt ndorted, 
“ It was you u bo tthoso war.” Tho referenet) ti> 
t he “ long-oppressed Flemish race ” Dr. Lieh- 
knocht describoil in a won I as “ hypocrisy,” anti, 
when the Chancellor had sketched the ideai 
Belgium of the future, he ohsta-vod : “ 'riion 

you will fall upon them.” To the Chancel li)r’s 
passion for “ liberal ii)n ” Dr. Iai*bknocht n'plied 



‘•DOWNING STREET.” 

A **KUdderadat8oh” Cartoon of Mr. Asquith, 
August, 1916. 


••EDWARD VIII, OR THE MAN WITH- 
OUT A CONSCIENCE.” 

A “ Kladderadatsoh ” Cartoon of Sir Edward Grey. 





[i'mni " Kludde Novrmh-’i 

THE “GREY*' OWL. 

Dazzled by the ^lare of the Turkish Crescent. 


that he should }>ogi!i by frocnug tho (hu'iiuiu f unity to soud Dr. lJcbkn(*clit to prison. Some 

people.” When tho Chancellor asko<l rludori- attorn])t was made to hold a May Ihiy demon - 

rally whether any}x>dy could suspect (J(*rmany strataai on a small sr.ahi in tho Potsilaimx Plat/, 

of lu.st for territory. Dr. J.,iebkncclit r<-f)lied, in Berlin, and Dr. [Jt'bknneht was among a 

“Certainly”; and wlaai tho (Chancellor said, smill group of [MU-sons arrested. Tn order to 

” It is for Cerinany and n<it for foreign territory get over tho dilliculty of his immunity as a 

that Ciermany’s sons bleed and die,” Dr. Lieb- Heichstag Deputy, he was trie<l by court- 

knocht remarked, “ That is not true.” martial m his capacity as a private in a Labour 

Less than a month afterwards tho I’russian Battalion. Ho was f omul guilty of ” attempted 
authorities had sought an<f foiiiul their oppor- treason ’ and (d.h<'r otTences, arjfi, at the i nd 
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of JuiKj, rtuiiU'iiced to two mid a half years' 
fxaiid servitude, d'he result of an appeal was 
that his staitenoo was, two months later, 
iiien'ased to four yeni's* penal s(a*\'itudt% and 
]i(i was <leprived of his civil rights for a p<‘ra.nl 
(jf six y<*ars. 

IfcaT LiehlviK'eht ha<l at an earlier <lat(^ heeii 
pra<-tieally r(?[)udiat(»d by the Soeialist Party, 
hut his (‘oura^(‘oiis aeti(>ns did a ^oo«l deal to 
emi the artifieial unity with which tlie l*arty 
as a whole had support (mI the ( io\'ernnic*nt since 
the beginning of the war. Pr(?sh disputes arose 



1)K. LIHBKNECHT, 

riie (fernian independent Socialist T^eputy, in the 
uniform of a Labour Battalion. 

over tin' Socialist decision to sufiport the war 
credits, and in .March. 19 Hi, there was an open 
split.” Iferr llaaM', who was actually joint 
(diairtuan of the SociahVt Party, broke away, 
with lh(‘ powerful support of Hi'rr Kduanl 
Hernsti'in, Iferr fjodebour, Iferr Stadthapon, 
Herr Wunn, and 1 .1 ot lua-s, and “ 'Pho Kightcon” 
established what they lailhnl the “ Social Dtano- 
cratic J^abour Ibiioii.” ’rhere was little doulit 
that this now minority organizat ion contained 
some of the best lu»ads in the Socialist Party, 
and it had the oom[)leto support of the Socialists 
of Berlin and other largo towns. The line takon 


by Herr Haase and bis supporters was that the 
secession had become “ an act of political 
necessity,” and tliat tlio time had come for an 
iudopendent policy basted upon the recognized 
Socialist principles. ''Fhe moveimmt was im- 
p(jrtant, f)ecause it provided for the first time 
siiKM^ tilt) oiitliroak of war a eontro for indepen- 
dent crilieism, an<l ensured a certain amount of 
giaiiiine deflate in thc' Koichstag. 'J'hus, after 
the Chaiicollor’s speech on April .o, Hi^rr Haase 
donoiinced all “ annexations,” protested against 
any new partition of Poland, saiil that it was 
noeessary not only to restore tlio Ih^lgiau State 
but to efhu't the complete political and economic 
restoration of B(*lgium, and. with regard especi- 
ally to suhmariiio warfare, demanded that 
Germany should “ return to the principles of 
International Law.” Ho oven said that ” 00 
per c*ent. of the German soldiers would, if they 
were asked, prefer peace to the eoru{uest of 
anotlier hit of territory.” 

The attitude of the great majority of the 
Socialist Party — now led chiefiy fiy Herr Haase’s 
former colleague, Herr Scheidemanu — rtsnained 
however, unaltered, it may, indeed, be said 
that, the minority ajiart, German Socialism 
became increasingly ” nat ional ” rather than 
iiib'riiat ional. It was argued with more and 
more det(*rmination, especially by (he Socialist 
loaders in great cent res of industiy and shipping, 
that the iiiier(*sts of Labour were* now [iracti- 
c illy idtMitical with t he iiilercsts of (Japilal, and 
that Labour must postpone all ideal and 
theoretical considia’ations until tlic. war hrul 
boon “ won” and German coiuiiiercial prosperity 
bad been si‘cured. 

On .blue Ti the Imperial (Jhaiic«*llor, in yet 
allot her Keiehstag spi'ech, ret uriK'd to the 
Gei’inan longing for pi'acix 'Phis time h<' talked 
a great deal about the diplomatic* history of the 
erisis which precediul the war, and used afr(*sh 
a phrase which ho had reec*ntly coined for 
Amf'riean consumption — that “ the war map ” 
c'onstitutod the only basis upon which peace 
could be discussed and coiicludt'd. 'Pbc (’Inin- 
collor gave a daring description of the German 
successes among whieli lie included the Battle 
of \'erduii — that bad resulted from the latest 
etiorts of the Allit's to alter tfie appc‘aranco of 
the “ war map.” He (*ontinuod : ” This is liow 
the w'ar map looks now*. If our various enemies 
desire still to shut their eyes to it, then w'o must, 
will, and shall fight on till the final victory. 
We did what we could to pave the way to 
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IN A THEATRE-HOSPITAL. 
Concert given at a theatre used as a Hospital. 
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HKRR HAASR, 
Leader of the Socialist 
Minority. 


PRINCE WHDEL, 

President of the ** National Committee 
for an honourable peace. 


HERR SCHEIDKMANN, 
Leader of the Socialist 
Majority. 


p(»aco, hilt our erinrnies ropc^lled us with scorn. 
Any poaco discussion which we might initial c 
now is futile and will not lead to the goal,** 

But the iriiiin feature of this speech was its 
disclosun^ of the elahorato network of intrigues 
direetcjd ag’iinst thfi (Joverninont, and especially 
of the wide circulation of privately printed 
pamphlets attacking the Chancellor personally. 
Herr von Bethmann llollweg defended himself 
wit h a p is^ion and violence which were ex- 
plained by the fact that the “ pamf>hlet 
h’.caud'ils ’* were the deliberate work <^f tlie 
J’russian (>)nservatives. It soon apf neared that 
one of tliese productions was the work of a 
well-known Junker oflicial, Herr Kapp — who 
was subsequently deprived of his onic<», just as 
Herr Licbknecht had been sent to prison --whih» 
another widtdy circulated pamphhdi bore the 
title : “ The (ha*fnan Ktnpiro on the Way to 

liecom' jin Kpisodo in tfistory, A Study of 
Beihtnann Policy Skt'Iched and Outlined by 
Jut I ills Alter. \^*ry (^tmfitlential. Print<‘<l as 
a Manuscript.” 

“ .lunius Alter”* gave the most damaging 
possible account of (lerman diplomacy in the 
yivxrs before the war, accused the Chancellor of 
liaving spoiled the schemes of the Ooneral StafT 
by ” delaying ” mobilization during the last 
week of July, It) 1 4, wliile ho attempted to avert 
war, and argued that, while the (German 
advumce had boon checked by the “ delay ” in 
falling upon Belgium, the ** lightning attack 
upon Franco ** failed because the German 
supplies of ammunition were inadequate, owing 
to a “ fattd policy of economy ” before the war. 
Not less interesting were the statements of 

♦ 'the contents of tliis ae<*ret pamphlet were disclo^eil 
i:i the Chicago Daily News of July 11, 1916, 


“Junius Alter** about the Chancellors 
“ peace ” plans. His suggtjstions about Belgium 
in his speech of April 5 were described as 
” bearing the stamp of all weak-willed 
natures,” atid as “ only a half-measure, which 
is worse than a mistake, and probably would 
bring fatal rc^sults.” And “Junius Alter*’ 
continue<l ; 

Not l«'Hs Hid th»‘ C 'hanfollor intiMnl ti» «loal witli 

Fratico. Ih'i’o jiIso tho f|uo.sti(>n of tin* ]>o]niliit ioTi had 
to ho ooi».si<l<*n‘(|. It was thoii;4lit. (hat iuiy laud sa<Tifi<*o 
hy Kmiico mi;^ht Jiiako 1 -hal nalion a porrn.moriL oiiomy 
wii<‘r<‘as far-roaching forhoaratu’o would “porhups” 
havo a oouciliaiiui^ offoot. 'I'lus ooii.sidi'ial iou, though 
l•^‘f^I(od hy tho history of l,(MTO yt‘jirs, (l^*((*Imluod tho 
(’haiioollur to (‘otilitu; tlio latulH for auuovaliou to cor I 
and iron territory, in hrio*‘, with possifiln additiouK (.f 
lesser strate;4io poiuls. 'That tlio saorifictis wo wt'rt^ 
forced to m lUo in iIjo Vos-^o lud on th«' MeuscHino must 
hi' avoidt'.l in a future ar, autl that fan t of the t'raueo- 
liel^iaii <*onst would ser\ e as a useful Ihiuk position 
4 i.:^aiust l*’u;4lau«l -- .mII this semi-i ue\ er to Jiav'O oceurre<| 
to H(*thin luu Jlollwi*^. 

Naturally the t’luuu-ellor was uuder tho slronef iuflu- 
eiieo of tho Soe rot ary for thti (k> oiiies. Dr Solf, whose 
ambition was tickled by the idea ol l)eiu^ tin* father 
of jjjreait colonial poss('ssions in (.'eiilral Africa, and he 
ulst) thouj^lit that tho Freui-li (‘olonial territory in the 
Frt'iich Donpj, lo;^i*tlu‘r with tho Belgian (\>ngo, would 
help Solf n‘alizo his plaus. 

IVnnparalivoly simple for Bcth.matm Ho1Uv(*jj: ay)pcart*d 
tho cpicstioii of coiupeusalioii hy hhe^laiid. Where no 
land was to bo acepnred which lay anywhere near, tho 
only possibility wtis certain colonial c<)mi>onsations in 
.Xfriciii, and perhaps the prospec-t of a Iar;j;or or ^mallc^ 
iiulcm lity. Th<? British cc intnand of tho .soai was 
important, as Kn^land could close lier colonies and 
thr<*aten tho Genniu people wdth starvation. The 
statesin inliko brain uf Bethmaiin llollweg soon found a 
solution for this problem. 'I'he po.ssibility never entercul 
his mind that the power of England on land anti sea 
coiilti bo weakened by us, first by taking part of the 
n<»rthorn French coast, and, perhaps, .secondly, hy 
creating a pi»werful fleet and finding bases for it. Tho 
simplest and therefortT the most practical method .seemed 
to hi»n tho closing of a contract by which England should 
pknlgc herself in black and white to resfKsct tho froe<lom 
of the seas. In another additional Declaration of 
Luiidon, w'hich at tho outbreak of tho war had been 
tom to shreds, he saw a guaranty for Germany's future 
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BERLIN BREAD TICKETS, JANUARY FEBRUARY, 1916. 


{Si> if otio <»tily Hivl had an und«r«(aiulini: ro^anlin^ ihr 
free<lorn <it’ the seti'! fwforo tho ontbrfiak nf hnstilil it**' 
there would have b'cni no necessity for fnrtl»*r navid 
preparation I On this point an urnhTstan<llng eoiild Ik* 
ivjichod without difliciiltw The ni jrriiii^ of eloiidless 


Aiiylo-Gernnin friendship wmis sure to dawn and th<* life 
labours of lh*thrnnnn >folJ\\e^ would be crownetl as 
those of the statesman who ha<i reeoneilod Koine and 
Carthage 2,b00 years were needed to produce tliia 
wiii us ! 
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Duriii" tho sinninor attoinpts wero niiulo to 
relievo the', oppressiv’^eness of tho politic*nl 
atinf»'i{)}iero by tlio format if)n of “ oommiti oes ” 
for l}ineluei<la< ion of t German aiiris. A “ National 
('onnnittuo/’ under the presidencry' of J*rin<*e 
W<‘del, fornaa-ly ( ierimui Ambessador in \’ieniui 
and St.at tlialter of Alsace-Lorraine. uinI(‘rtook 
“ to arouse, n. uniform understanding anionjj: the 
Cle.rnniri |)eoplo for an lionoura})le p{‘aee wJiieh 
will ^^uarantf^e the seeunj flit ure of tin' lunpiiu.” 
It organized a campaign of speeeli-makin;^, amt 
42 addressi\s \vt*re ^^iven in varitius towns tni 
Au>.!CUsf I by eminent- professors and politicians, 
e.hieny of the Ha.di(‘al or oi*fhodox Sof'ialist 
types, lint, tla^ speeelies shed lu) new light f>n 
tho situation, and it was soon disen\'er(‘d that 
the "‘National (Vanmittee” was jiraefieally a 
selaaia^ for bolst(*ring up the ( dian<*ellor an<l his 
policy, I hat t he v arious int en'st s which promoted 
it could not agn^e among t hemselv^i's, and that 
rivuil organizations used t lu‘ National (^>mln^tfe(^ 
as an argument for <*laiming an inconveniiait 
fr<u?doni of si)(‘ee}i for t lu‘mselv'<*s A curious 
f<*ature of this pca’iod was the* attemjit made 
by J*rine(^ Hiilow to und('rminc^ the jiositiou of 
H(a*r v'on Lethmann Hollweg. wlio liad suc- 
(^RiMlftd him ivn Jmp(‘rial (dianeellor in ItMMt 


Having allowed the jniblic time to forgot his 
failure as Special Ambas.sador to Homo in 
It) 15, Prince Biilovv revised in the best Pan- 
(Jerman spirit, and republished, a work on 
“ (Jennan Policy'’ which he had produced a 
year before^ the war. It was really a fantastic 
d<»fcnce of liis own conduct of (lerman affairs, 
and ]>y implication a cond(‘mnntiim f>f In's 
successor. 

Tlie iiH'asures ta-ken during tlie first year 
of war f(jr tlie control of food su]ipllf‘S con- 
sisted, it will be remembered, in th(* main in 
tho fixing of maximum ])rice.s for many artieh s. 
and, later on, in tlic' establishnaait of a Govern- 
ment Jiionopoly of corn and a system of dis- 
tribution by “tickets.” Although in the late 
summer of ID la the Government, was abh' to 
})oast of a. surplus supply of corn in hand, 
the situation soon caused grave aii.xietv. 
"riie ])u])Iie Iia-d l)een induceil tf) lielii've t-liat 
all troubles would vanish vvitli the gatheriim 
in of the 11115 harv(‘st, and evxm among the 
Allies great disappointnu*nt began to In' 
ft ‘It at the ineffectiveness of a blockade in 
which then* w'<‘re all too many k'aks. Jbit 
befon* the month of Oetolxa* had passed 



A MOBILE FOOD-KITCHEN 

In the streets of Charlottenbur^. 
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Will SCARCITY OF l OOD. 

Fines of people waiting to buy bread in Rerlin. 


there Wiis a inarkcul change' for the worse'. 
The liarve'st. ahhenigh this wa'- not aehnitte'tl 
alt tlie tinio, liael tiirne'el out tei he' ai. haiel oiu\ 
find at the' saiine* time* the* e'ffe'eds ])e*gaui tea he* 
ft'lt of the* se*rie)iis slorlagc of faits amcl oils. 
Fv'on ne^ntnil eoiTe'S[)e)nele'nts in He'rlin we^re* 
allenve'd to re’jaeart (liail tlie* w hole' ])rohIe'ni wats 
of the* grave'st navtinv, ailtliongh the* (Je»ve*rn- 
rnont insisted Diait- tlu're* wais iiea re'ail wauit. 
In re'aility ilie* ( {overnme'nl haiel he'e n tadve*n 
hy surprise, ainel price's re>se* so raipieily t halt in 
inainy plaeM's elistre'ss laee'aiini' aie'iite. Uitte'i*- 
ne\s8,” said the Colotjnv (fazvUe, “is e'aiting its 
vvaiy into the* lu'airts eaf tlie* pe'ople.” Tlie* 
authorities distrihutenl ne'W re'gnhit iems auid 
fre'sh aidmeanitions “tea e'ceanomi/e' aind to laean- 
privaitions.” It wais de'e;ieli'el tea crcaite* e-oni 
predie'nsive' nuu'hine'ry for the* sn[aer\'isif)n <al 
prices, and tej inve*st loe*ail aint horit it's with 
larger peawers for re'gnhit ion of traieh', eeanipnl- 
sory pure'haist* of stocks, aind e'staihlishine'nt eat 
locail moneapealie'S. For aihnost e\i*ry impeai'tiint 
article eaf feaoel aiut hearit ies wi-re* set np with 
high-seaiinding title's, like the* linpe*riaal 1 ’eat ate a 
Office*, aind ait the end eaf Octeaher am ait tempt 
was made* tea e;he*ck the*, e/eansumpt itan eaf me*ait 
by forhideling sheaps tinel re*stanraints tea ^e*l| 
or se*rv’e^ partit'ular kinds eaf nie*ait eaii ]aartie*nhir 
days of the we'e*k. At the same time the*. Fre*ss 
was e.*ncouragf*el tta turn tlie strt*aTn of peapnlair 


eliseeante'iit against- “ prolite'i ring " anel the* 
midellome'ii, whf> we're* saiel to he* the e'hie'f 
e aiiise* eaf t lie* t ronhle*. 

In Oe'teahe'r the ( iov<*T'nnie'?il haiel alsea to faiee* 
the* hiitt-e'r prohle*m, anel hxi'el maximnni 
prie'.e'S. Ihit the^ seare'ity of hulle*r ri'inaine'd 
ejiic of the gre'ate'st eiitrie'iilt ie's. ;inel the're* was 
nea suhje'e't w hie*h pi’eaveake'el more* inte-nse' t('«*ling. 
As the* FmHhfurlrr w reati* in l)e'i'e'mhcr : 

Aiiylaoily \\lna li h'li.s to llii' i'His e»l' eicriii ni 

\v<»ine*ii. no najitti'i’ tea wluil i ti t ln*\ Ix'leni;^, is « e)ii- 
Mnnlly fneeMi witli the e(ii(*->t ion e>| ImlfeT. It- is ns it 
tln*.-'i* \\e>iiii*ii Intel nei e)tlie*i’ e-ni'e’ niiil iie> eillinr ycuniiii^ 
e'xe‘«*j)t laiitteT. The'V talk ne)t eif war e>r eit jeentee* Init. 
inily e»l lailte-r. Kor rixteM-n iiieaitlis laave- lie-eMi 

ele*|»riveMl pe-rlaaps of n hnslwiiiei, at , tetllieT. anel 

llu'v hiNir it atll with e|nie't MTiei na -s nnel with fre'i* 
ri-e ii^nit lem tlntt it ii<-< e* ;sa I’y. that, wheni the-y nrej 
Ifilel that lhe*y eire tea he« elfpiiVeMl nt htitlen* em then!' 
hre-ael. the*y entn talk ahenit the> snh|e'e*( h>r heanrs, anel 
write* the* ineist ielieatie* le‘t^e*r nlaeaiit it to the- ni:*n III 1 hi' 

F\'e'n the* e'hie'f ( Jei\ eminent eai'gai.n. 1 hea 
Xorfh (irunnn de*elnre'tl that t hea 

“ e-onij>laining tinel lae'waihng ainei whining” 
wtTea t lire'aite'iiJiig tea ehmiaege* Ce'rnnin pre'stige*. 
tind tea “ e*n<lange*r vie't.eary.” At this time; 
antJie'ijtic re'pearts he'gain lea re*aeh feare-ign 
ceaiintrie'S eaf riealing in Ce'nnaiiy. The*re* w’e*ro 
no ge*ne*ral dist tirlaanee's, hnt m many phie'e*s 
there* w'e*rc e'.onfliets hc*tw»*e*n the pealie*e* and 
tlie*. ereawds waiting he*feare tin* sheaps. Thta 
(h*nna.n hingnage* wiis e*nriehi‘tl hy the* ne*w 
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COUNT KOHDERN, 
Herr Helfferich's successor 
as Finance Minister. 


HF:kR \ON BATOCKI, 
The Food * Dictator.^' 


HERR STHAMER, 
Commissioner for *‘A(ler- 
the-War*' Trad?. 


\'cri) hnttcrsle^ien to siiiiid for 

InittcT. 'Thcro was much discussion in Hu* 
Ihuioct. Commit (cc of IIh' Il(‘iclistiipf, and much 
dispulin^j; l)(‘fw(‘(‘n the ajL^rarians and thc^ rest 
of the country. 'rh«‘ Committee adopt<‘d 
ru<a*(3 tiiau 10 n'solutions dtauandin^ r<‘forms, 
l>ut- t-h(‘ ( JovcrmiKait <hd not y<'t s<‘e ttic 

way to instiluti' any really thorough scIkmiu* of 
re((uisil ioniu}^. On daamary 10. moreov('r, 
they ha.d to announce a reduction of tlic daily 
l>rca.d ration from 225 to 2t)t) grammes per 
luMid of th('. population. In ])ractice tin* 
a(*tujd n‘ductions varicil l(K*ally -chietly on 
account (»f the numiHa* of unustal tickets 
returned w(*(dv hy week. The bread ticki'ts 
reproduced on p. *177 are typical of those 
issiK'd in Iterlin immediately In-fore and 
immediat(dy aftiM* tins iMMiuction of the bread 
rat ion. 

'The situation at this tinu' was most <dearly 
<l<‘scribed by th(* Vortujjuese .Minister in 
lh‘rhn, who, on ariivin^ in Paris immediately 
a.ft(‘r t h(‘ Port ujjjuest^ d<*clara.tion <if w ar on 
<5‘ri!amy, said to the CojTespf>n(k'nt of I'hr 
T 'nm . 

“ Th(' (h'rma.n pi‘oj)le ar*’ feeling the pinch 
of war. ddie lack of butter, bread, and other 
nec(‘ss}*ry commoditic's is severely felt. Mut 
the peopk' are fai* too discipliiu'd to do more 
tjian grumble, for a. long time to come, d'he 
n">ult of the war is not in doubt, but- the* .Allies 
must be prepannl for a protracted and sullen 
resistance on the part of thTinany, and ought 
not to umh'restimate th(' iliHiculty of weiiring 
down the s]arit of a pt'ople which, after all, is 
profoundly patriotic ami schooled to accejit 
with fatalistic, n'signation the tle<*isions of its 
Cio\ (‘rnuM'ut . 


“The word ‘fatalism’ best (expresses the 
mood of (h*rmany to-day. Warlike enthu- 
siaisin lias gone. .Hopt' of a. swt'cping \'ic;torv 
has de]>arted, but nothing jnstilies the supposi- 
tion that the (Jerman ma.ss('s are likely to 
r(‘VoIt against the authorities for many a long 
day. d'he Allies must, tlu'refore, redoubk* 
th<‘ir effoi ts to render th<^ lilockade increasingly 
stringent, and make* up tlieir minds to tlie fa<*t 
that, though half beatt*n, Germany is far from 
ret'ognizing in practice the liop(*lessne.ss of licr 
plight.” 

Thus maticTs went on througli tJie S[)ring 
of 19 Id. There could be no doubt tliat the 
situation was getting worse. Upon the whole 
it was the m<‘at f»roblem that caused most 
anxiety, and all tliat the Government could 
do was to iinent luav regulations. Thu.<, in 
April, hotels, restaurants, and pensions wvyv 
retpured greatly to restrict the number of 
courses and the choice of dishes, and in various 
ways to check the ap]H'tite of individual cus- 
t omers. 

Pr*<\ssure on th«* Gov(*rnnient increa.<ed 
steadily, and it was demanded in all quartei-s 
that, in place' of the count le.ss special regu- 
lations and jiiecena'al control, there' shoukl be 
a. regally comprehensive food policy. The 
Kaiser seait for the' J^resident.'^ f)f tlie' Keachstag 
anti the Prussian Diet tiiid informed thean that 
he* “ doliiiitely e'xpected ei spe'('d>' end to be 
now (>ut to the abuses " — *\dtling in his best 
imiune'r tliat tliere was “no epiestion of a 
])e'riloiis state of want, or. indi c'd, of any real 
^tate' of want at all.” Ihofe -s.-or Hubner, the 
heatl of the Kai.'^er's e*hief institution for 
scientific re'search - the Physiological Institute 
of the University of Ih'rlin -put meitters 
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differently. “ Rapid remedies,” he said, “ are 
iieeessary. The efforts to rt'fjjnlato prices must 
irivo way as soon as possible to thorough 
action. The defective organ i/.at ion beliimi 
the front is bringing us ])olitica.l injuries and 
embittering tlie population, wliile it fails to 
guaran(t‘e the most suitable em]iloyment of 
our home resources. TJieso r«'sourc*es art* 
at the! same time the iwsouret's from wliich we 
have to ft'ed the Army in tlie tielil.” 

Towards t end of ^lay, lyiti, tlie (^ttvern- 
ment, with a great flourish of trumpets. 
aiinoun(‘i*d the new remt'dies. 'I'lie ImptM’ial 
Minister of the Intt'rior, Herr iJt'Ibriick, wht> 
hatl liitht^rto been at It'ast. nominally rt'spon- 
sible for the food control, wt'iit into n*! irt'ini'id . 
and a. Wai* Xutritit)n Oi'\\rv{Krlrffscrnahnnnfs- 
atn!) up as a. sepai'al i* Imperial l)(‘pa.rt- 

inent, under Herr von llatoeki. hit her! n 
(Jov<‘rnor t»f lh<* l*ro\'inee of Hast l‘russia, 
a.ssisted by a i^russian militjiry otlicer of 
high rank and by representatives of tht* 


Bavarian bureaucracy. The Press and the 
public -much to liis subseitiu nt t'lnbarrass 
ment — prt>mptly named Ih'rr von Batocki 
“the ImuhI Dictator.” (Vu'tainly tht' pt>wcrs 
of tho new Department wt're amplt*. It was 
given ” tin* riurht of disposal ” ovi‘r all stocks 
t»f iK'cessaries of life*, raw materials, and otlu*r 
commotiit it‘s, and all ftxUUn*, this right- of dis 
pt)savl ineluding the pow(*r to ri'guhite tnidi* 
and consumption, iinp<)rt al inn aial export*!' 
tion. juid price’s. 

'riu^ scheme was e’xee’lh'nt- it! appeairance*, 
hut the e\jH'ri«*nei' of tho next- fi'w months 
wjis that, it priHhi<*i‘d little* e-haiige*. 'The' nuiiii 
leaisoii uas simple. The* W'an* NutTition ()llie*e 
cemlel ned e*xe*re*ise its ])e)\\e'rs e)ve'r the* J^m]»ire 
eis whf>le', hiu-jinse the Sta.te* < Je^vi'riime'lits 
refused to saieritie-e* the* iiite*re‘sts ed’ Ihe'ir e)\\n 
pee)ple by re‘me»\ ing thi’ir \'jirie)us vetoe*s e>n 
e*xp<>rtid icin ov ea* the’ir' freuitiers. In his first 
spe*e‘e*li in the* Buelget Deanmit t e‘e* of the* Ke‘ie*hs- 
ta.g lie*!!' \em Hateieki. himse‘|f a typical 



** One portion of peas and carrots, please, and ** Hullo ! How lonjt liave you been keepin|( a mule r " 
could you cook a {^oosc next Sunday, because Since the soup-kitchens came in. You sec, 1 vim 

daddy is cominj^ home on leave?” a bi}i cater, and now 1 have taken to riding, too.” 




Delicious, my love I You really never cooked “ The MoneybajJs family can at lust »*ive 
aaythinjl better.” dinner-parties a^ain. 

^ THE DELIGHTS OF TRAVELLING KITCHENS. 

(From FUegemU llltilh r.) 
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Prussian Junker, bluntly declared that great 
difliculties wore arising out of the relations 
of the Ftidoral States. “ From Wiirternberg,** 
he said, “ menacing letters have already 
reached mo protesting against the sucking 
dry of Wiirtomberg by Prussia. Without the 
ready cooperation of the authorities of the 
Federal States, their organizations, and (heir 
entire i)opulation, my work cannot, be success- 
ful.” Least successful of all werf^ the efforts 
of Prussia to intimidate Pavaria. Loth thc^ 
Imperial Chancellor and .11 (‘it von Ihitocki 
paid w’ell-advertis(‘d visits to Pavaria— only 
to find the King more than usually hard of 
liearing and the Bavarian Pn'inier, Count 
Hortling, more than usuallv stubborn. At tho 


end of Juno the Frankfurter Zeitung declared 
bitterly that there was “no longer any talk 
whatever of the original programme of a 
uniform economic area.” Bavaria had excel- 
lent reasons for her attitude. To yield to the 
Prussian demands would do more to provoke 
Bavarian animosity tlian to promote German 
unity. It was well known that Bavaria had 
been forced to provide far more than her share 
of the supply of meat for the army, and North 
Germany had taken all the Bavarian dairy 
j^roduco that could be got — a good deal of it 
apparently for exportation to neutral countries 
for the benefit of tho depreciated German 
cmrency. Moreover, as Pie summer advanced 
there was increasing hostility to tho army of 



Prussian tourists who iuv’^aded all the Bavarian 
Jiealth resorts in search of plentiful supplies. 
And, as a matter of faet — partly owing to tlio 
inenicioncy of the easy-going Soiitli (jlerman 
bureaucracy — conditions v\’cre by no means 
satisfactory in many Bavarian towns. Food 
riots of a somewhat serious kind occurn^d at 
Munich in tho month of June. Dr. Heim, 
the head of the Bavarian Peasants* League, 
actually published a jubilant account of Herr 
von Batocki*s discomfiture. He showed that, 
when ho visiti'd Munich. Herr von Patocki 
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THE HINDENBURG BRIDGE. 

In the Bornholmer'Strasse, Berlin. 

Circle picture : Frau von Hlndenbur^ signs the visitors’ book at the wooden statue of HIndenburg. 
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A MODEL OF THE ‘‘EMDEN*’ IN THE 
BERLIN MUSEUM. 

Circle picture : Memorial to German airmen at 
(fOtha. 

was compelled to abandon liis cluirpes against 
Bavaria, although when ho returned to Jierlin 
ho began to talk again about “ brc'aking down 
opposition.” It was in vain that thc^ Kaiser 
tried flattery, and spoke of “the friendly 
rivalry of North and South in effecting tlu5 
even distribution of foodstuffs and other 
nc'cessaries.” 

Thus the situation, on the whole, beeana‘ 
worse* rather than better during the siuniner 
of althougli conditions varied greatly 

and the strain was far greater in the towns 
than in the country. The bmd control, with 
all its defects, pc'rfomied remarka})lo work 
and, indeed, saved tlie situation ; but little 
by little the British blockade and tlio incretvsing 
domestic difliculties of all kinds ])roduc(*d 
problems which no amount of organization 
(jould completely solve. Yet the fact- remained 
that after two years of war the gathering in 
of a new liarvcst found Ciennany b^' no means 
“ starved out.” 

One further device for the relief of distress 
^k'serves mention — the estal^lishnient. partly 
by private effort, but, in the main, by muni- 
cipal organization, of public kitclicns, at or 
from which cooked meals w<*r^* provided at 
moderate prices. They adiieved a cert tun 
amount of success. In Berlin, for example, 
the “ middle class ” kitchens alone were in 
Jime, 1916, said to be providing about 25,000 



p(‘rsons with a daily meal. But thes(3 estab- 
lishments weri3 not Y)ojndar, and it was found 
that, witli the existing rations, whok'^ale 
cooking could not ])rovide anything but vt*ry 
dull and unattractive fare. 

It would need a largt^ volume to describe 
all tlie economic restrictions that became 
necessary during the second y<‘ar of the war. 
In tlu*. case of many articl<‘s c(nnpulsory con- 
tiscration took the ]>la<*e of the* fornua* appeals 
bn* voluntary ‘‘sacrifice*.” Tlius, in October, 

1915, the Clovernment seized Ymicticrally all 
articles made of oopY)er, brass, nickel, and 
other medals of military value. In April, 

1916, the shortage f>f oils and fat-s made it 
necf.‘ssary tf) add soap to tla^ list, of arti(;l(*s 
obtainable^ ordy ]jy “ticket,” anti the monthly 
ration per head was fixed at 100 gramm<‘s of 
toilet soap aiitl .OOf) gramme.s of othtT soa^is 
or substitutes. But Y^tThaps tin*. comY)ulsory 
economy of clothes was tho most rcmarkablo 
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PAPER FOR GOLD. 

A certificate of the nurrender of i5old to the 
Imperial Bank. 


dovolopmont. Tin* first warning to (r(‘nnan 
wmnoii was the sudden stoppago by the military 
nut horitii's of the spring “bargain sales. 
At 1 ho boginniiig of February the Government 
assumed control of practically all textile 
])roduc‘ts, and permitted the sale of most 
kinds of rn a mi factored clothing only untler 
stringent regulations. Little by little the 
cont rol was t ightened, and - undi'r the auspices 
of the Prussian Ministry of War !- a eommittee 
of specialists drew up a iletaik'd table of the 
maximum length of material to bo used in 
each article of dress for women, girls, and 
children. In June a further step was taken 
by the establishinc*nt of an Imperial Clothing 
Ollict* and the organizat ion of a scheme of 
clothes rationing. Fxpensive clothing was for 
the most part left on the free list, on the ground 
that th(' wt'althy would thus not compete* 
with the poor, but thc^ g<*ncral public <*oul<l 
hi'iiceforth obtain clothes, like bread and 
butter, only by tickets granted upon tJ»* 
n‘sults of an t'xhau'^t iv<* <*(*nsus of tlennan 
w ardrobes. 

'Phe Thinl German W ar Ln.m w^'.^^ ir^-oiu d in 
Si'ptember, 11)1.1.* A Fourth Loan was issued 
in March, 19U>, and a Fifth J..onn in Septeniber. 
I0h». It is eonveniont te> state here the 

* i’i>. Voi, V., p. nu. 


borrowing oiierations of the first two years of 
war. The whole Imperial Debt in the spring 
of 1914 had amounted to only something less 
than £250.000,000. 

The War Credits voted by the Reichstag 


August, 1911... 
Dcfomber, 1914 
IVIurch, 1915 ... 
August, 1915 
Docoiiibor, 1915 
Juno, 1910 


250,000,000 

250.000. 000 

500.000. 000 
500,000,000 
500,000,000 
(iot»,ou().(tOo 


Total 2.000,0()0,(M.U 

The results of the first. h)ur loan issues, 


according to the 

final 

ofheial reports, were : 


Sub.serifdions. 

Number of 


J’riee. 

£ Sub8cri])tion.s. 

Septc'tnI.ier, 1911 

97 .i 

224,040,000 

1.177 235 

JVtnreh, 1915 

9S1 

455,135,000 

2.691,060 

Septemher, 1015 

99 

608.130.000 

3.966.418 

March, 1916 

98 A 

538.400.000 

5,279,645 

Totals 


£1,825,705,000 

13,114 358 


All the loans boro interest at 5 per cent. 
The re.sult of tlio Fourtli Loan issue was 
hailed as an immense triumph, and when he 
asked for fresh credits in December, 1915, 
the* Secretary of State for the Imperial TVeasurv, 
Herr Helfferieh, delivered one of his most 
bombastic speeches, and made an amusing 
attempt to contrast the brilliance of the 
German position with the sad plight of 
Ih’itish finance. “ 'JTie foundations of the 
British Empire,” ho declared, “ arc tott»*ring, 
and when the British Empire has gom* to 
])ieces it will not rise again in thousn.nds 
of years. Wo stand firm as a rock in its 
native, ground, but on the golden pillars 
of the Briti.sJi Empire gleams in flaming 
characters, ‘ Mem*, inene. t(‘Uel, upharsin.* ” 
The speeeli provoked great merriment in 
nil parts of tlie world ; in Berlin, eurionsly 
enough, it caused ch'pression on tlie Bourse. 
The moro Dr. Helfferieh explained German 
finance the greater was tho depreciation of the 
mark in all neutral countries. As Mr. Montagu, 
who at the time* was Financial Secretary to 
the Trt'asnrv. rema?*k(‘(l : 

(.Jrriujuiy, \>illi hunlly any imyiiifut.*^ li» luako outRiclu 
Kurope, luuM iicvortheloss to sec her exehango falling 
away to vanisliing point. Slio lias realized all her 
availablo as.sets in tlio .'shape of negotiable foreign 
'.iMMiritie^, and ever s^inee the initbreak of the war .'she 
has fiu.s|x^nded speeio payiueiits. What is the ex- 
])laiiatiou of this fall in the value of the mark 7 One 
only is possihle, the maniifaeture and abuse of pa|>er 
ereiUt. Tho mark ha'< lost all relation to the gold 
standard. 

TTie niising of th»* Fourth Loan in March, 
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“ THE KNKJHT IN OOI.DEN ARMOUR." 

A typical glorification of Herr Helfferich at the time of his bombastic speeches on finance. 

1910, was Dr. Helfferich’s last finaruial s|)i*<*<!h in whicli Im liad ch»clarf*d tlio Tlritish 

His reputation in Oennany had suffered a |j;ood practice of raising taxes in war time to })e anti- 
deal by the fact that, whereas during tlie first qiiated. Ho still relied entirely on loans to 

year of war he had repeatedly insisted that any meet the war expenditure, but attempted to 

weakness in the German financial system would raise taxes enough to maintain a halaiue in the 

assuredly be repaired by the exaction of large ordinary Imijerial Hudget- or ratlier, as his 

indemnities from Germany’s vanquished ene- (Jerman critics were careful to point out, in a 

mies. he gradually became increasingly reticent Ihidget relieved of all military and naval ex- 

abou.; indemnity prospects. In March, 1910, he penditure of every kind. His taxation proposrls 

was, moreover, compelled to forget a famous were botli miscellaneous and unpopular, and. 
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liko so many kis loss pretentious predecessors 
in oflice, ho had to see his proposals turnod 
insido out by tho Reichstag. Jn May, 1910, a 
compromise was adopU*d which was optimisti- 
cally estimated to promise ratJier more than 
Hc'ir Helfl’erieh liad demaiid(‘d. Rat tli<‘ last 
wc)rd f>n the subject cam<* from the Socialist 
Vorwth’ls. whicli remar-ked : “ Jn lOngland 

£;i00,0()0,()t)() has b<‘(‘n raised by taxation. 
In Knglajal eorisidera.}>lr‘ direct taxes have been 
introduced. If you had to pay t*l()O,t)t)th00O, 
as tlie people of Kngland do, w(‘ should have 
])(»aee to-morrow.” Towards tin* end of May 
tlie ret ircaiK'iit, already recorded, of Hgri 
Delbriick, gav<* Jlerr Ib'ltferich a welcome 
opportunity of (‘scaj>e, and he became Imperial 
iSecndary of State for the Interior, l)eing suc- 
<*c*eded at tlie Tn'asury by a (‘(‘rtain Count 



Roedern, hitherto Secretary of State for Alsac<»- 
Lorraine. 

The really ri'iuarkabk' feature of the financial 
situation during tho second year of war was tlie 
s(‘nsational and persistent decline of German 
credit. Tho truth was that tlie value' of 
the mark had declined by about 30 per ceiit. 
in practically all neutral coimtrics. J^^nrly 
in 19 It) the Government organized an ambitious 
scheme of control- and every effort was made to 
utilize German holdings of foreign securities. 
Rut the relief was always both slight and tem- 
porary. 

Th(^ ada[)tation of (jlerman industry and trade 
to war conditions, and the general character 
of the industrial and commercial situation, wore 
fully described in Chapter LXXXVT. With thu 
<*c)ntinuat ion of the war and the increasing 
severity of the British blockade the situation 
became worse, esj)ecially as regards raw 
materials, but- the developments during the 
sc'C!ond year of w’ar were not \ ia*y remarkable. 
Tho most, striking h'atures wta'o th<' anxiety 
about the ultimate translation of war conditions 
into peact; conditions and tlu^ i'ffiH’t'S made to 
])r('parc for industrial t^ooptjralion on a colossal 
scale. TJio V'cry jx'rfection of th(^ machinery 
of 8tat<5 control aroust'd b'ar of tlie d(\struction 
of initial i\'e, arnl abo\'(^ all Germany was 
troubh'd by thi* certain prospect of havirig 
to resume trading with a grt'ally ilepreciated 
curn'iicy. The Imperial G<A'tanment announced 
in May, 191t>, that its policy would be to pro- 


GERMANY’S “ POSTAL” SUBMARINE, U 35, 

Which carried the Kaiser’s autograph letter to Kin^ Alfonso, June, 1916. Circle portrait : Captain von 

Arnauld de la Periere, the commander. 
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THB GKRMAN “ COMMFRCMAl, ” SUBMARINR “ DEU I SCHBANO,” 

Which visited New York. 


moto tlio fonuation of cojiipivlioiisiN o industrial 
associations, with State' su[)port. A great de'al 
of preliminary work was done in this direction, 
and ITt'rr Sthamta*, of llamhurg, was aj>pointed 
'' Imperial (^immissioiiur ” for after-tho-war 
trade ])robleins. There wore romarkahio ad- 
vances ill the movement towards syndication 
on the large.st scale, the most im[)orlaiit example 
being the ])ra.ctical fusion of all I lie existing 
aniline dyes syndicate's. There* was also a 
strong movenu'iit for the linking-uf) of industry 
and financi; wit h shipping. fTerr Hugo Stinnes, 
the coal magnate, associate *d himself with the 
.Harnburg-Amerika bine and the North-derinan 
Tdoyd when thosc^ concerns absorbed the im- 
portant Woermann Line', and [>rominent bank 
directors bocamo directors of tlu' great shipping 
c‘oni|)ani('S. During the .summer of Itilti, 
moreover, the shipjjing companies secured a 
promise from the (jovi'ininent to guar’antee the* 
interest on new capital, and elaborate .schemes 
were developed for building up the (Jerrnan 
Mercantile Marine. Tiie syndication ]>roeess 
made progro.s.s in all direct ions, and the (Jermans 
organized gigantic coal combinations in Au.stna. 
But it was with incroa*iingly heavy heart.s that 
the German industrialists punsuod preparations 
for victory that would square ill with rlcfoat. 


and ma,d<5 ready for the (‘iid of what Ilerr Balliii 
in JuiM', lt)U), inipat ii'iit ly deseribiMl as “the 
greatest, ))looiliest, and also stupidest war in 
history.” 

Jt ol)\uous from what has beiui said that 
th(' situation generally during tlu' seeond yi‘ar 
of war showed gradual hut marked th'teriora- 
tion, aiid it \n as easy to trace t he, gradual d('(‘hne 
ill the enthusiasm of Press and other puhliii 
utterane.(‘s. The most ext i Jiv agaiit of tln*m 
wort' for the most part but faint echf)es of the 
hoarse chorus of vitujierat iou a, rid boasting 
which WHS so remarkable in the early inontlis 
of the war. Yi*t> some of the I*ress (*ampaigns 
wi’fo striking emmgh espei-ially on oeeasions 
like tin; rc'turn of the lonely comiiK'fei' raider 
Mdwe t<i ti<->rt, the ari’ival of the eommereial 
suhmariiH* ” Deul.sehland at New \"orU, tlH> 
eeh*hra.tion of the Jiattle of Jutlaml Hank (May 
.■»1 .luno 1, Iblti) a^ Ji, great < ierman victory, 
the Zeppelin raids on khigland, or the appoint- 
ment of Mnrslml \ on llindenfnirg as Chief of 
the (Jeiieral Staff. Of other matters wiiich 
stirred public excitement- <iuriiig the second year 
of war it is suniciont to naaitioii an astounding 
Gorman attom[)t at thc' begiiming of April, 
1916, to create the heliof that Knghmd waa 
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a)>oul to violato Dutcih n<nitrality and land 
trof>ps in IfoIIand, and tlio death, in Juno, first 
of tin* fiunoNs Marsljal von dta* (joltz, an<l then 
of (haioral von Uio fornan- f 'lii( f of the 

(hMior il St iff, who had hctai su[)or.soded in tl)o 
autumn of 11) 14 afU^p t ho c*ollaj).‘ro <if tho ori;:iniil 
(hjrman plan <»f cainpaitrn in the Of all 

events oMtsid<* (jlermany n<»no (•r<*;ited such a 
do(‘p impression as tlio final adoption of con- 
scription in JMJ'^laral. 

After the return <if tins Mciwe in March, IDlfJ, 
the pa.p(‘rs wero full of ridiculous claims like 
tliat f»f lie* ! ! (nnhtmjFr NachrieJiten : 

ni'o tljo s<‘;is ? Will Kii’^lund tlirt‘ja.on 
Uf with the f'Ullin^ off ftjr all lim<‘ to ciirrx' <»f (Jroiian 
V 'I'liis hciuslinc' imujUI by ncitliiti^ bo troub* 
iilo ihi by t ho (Ifods of ibo Mt and hc^r 
iiridisi iirbod roliirn la ma. Ciui any oiio t>f oiir oia laios 
shf»w Mtnilar dt ods and siurh heroic boIdncs^ as our 
(iuhter^ lni\o sImjwu on latal, on hca, and in I ho air? 

Or take the following (piotation from the 
/latnlan fjcr Frvfn(fcnbla(t after tlio JJattlo of 
• ftithutd Bank : 

It is one ol the most rnometdous na\ nl viclt»ric.s in 
t ho history of I ho w<»rld. and a decision In the fnvs<‘nt 
strn: 4 'jle of the fieofiles t>f which tho full hearing's urn 
(|uilo irn'iiN'ulahh!. 'J'ho soa-rulinp: jircd<'niiniitn’u cd‘ 
Alhion, upon which tho whole pi<*.sti;ic ot our Jbitish 
onerny <1 *‘|h’m*U. hii^^, for flic lir.st time, ft>nnd its master. 

“lltilrtMl,” cspocitilly of Kngland, still ro- 
m.aincd populttr, tiral although tho outl^ursls 
wore somewhat suhdiied, it was still possible 
for a Aluiiich mt'dioal jourual to write in May, 
11)1 fi ; 

Let there he cthwalion in hatn'd, education in tlio 
\encralion of hatred, (*diical ion in tlio love of hatrt'd. 
Let there he or^^ani /.at ion of hatred. Away with the 
iinin itnro f(.*ai' tif hriitelify and fiuial i<*i> m. 
ii.dopt politically the motto, “More smaeU.s and feweT 
kisses.** W(* mn.sl not hesitate to declare blasphemously 
that to us lies been jj,iven faith, liopo, and hatreil, hut 
tin* mI tlio-^t* I', lietrod. 

Th(‘re wmt' still (ho most astonishing t'xhilii- 
tiens of (h'rmttti iiuihility to aptwccitito treat- 
ment which was hetirtily desired for Clerniany's 
enemies. While all (lt*rmany was eagerly 
d(*maiiding /(‘ppelin raids on l^diglish towns, 
tmd clamouring for tho destruction of l^ondon, 
it semi-oil icial account of a succc^ssful French 
n^prisal on Karlsruhe in July, IDlfi, contained 
passage's likt* tlu‘ following : 

“ Despairing motlicrs wandered among the 
t<‘iTihly mntilat<'d botlies looking for their 
iletul darlings. One of them had lost three 
}H)ys ; another, the widow of a soldit‘r, had lost 
lK*r only son. Kvtai soldiers, who out (here in 
the field had been shaken by none of the 
horrors of battle, admitted that they had 
nev(*r seen atiything .so terrible. The French 


nation, w’hich liko.s to boast of its chivalry and 
distinction, can note another piece of heroism 
in its history. 

“ One hundred and fifty-four (iermtin cijildreii 
hav(» had to bleed, and S2 of them liavo had to 
die, iti order that tho airmen of ])roud Franco 
might Ik' able to boast of a trium[)h whicli had 
been ilcnied to tliein in battle with the (Jennan 
masters of the air. And what of the (}erma!. 
people ? Will paralysing fear damage their 
further courage ? Tho French know' us ill if 
they exjxM;t that. Out of the deep mourning 
for tlic murdero<l youth, and out of the sineon; 
sympathy with the sorrowing moth(Ts, nothing 
but new and indignant strength will arise to 
.strengt hen our will for victory, Tlie innocent 
victims buried in tho cemetery at Kartsmlur 
have not fallen in vain for the Fatherland. 
France, as well ns wo ourselves, will long bear 
them in painful UHanory.” 

Fvery asj)ect of Oermari war life was treatc<l 
with imuKaiso seriousness. Generals issuc<l 
solemn ord(‘.rs to Cha'iiuin w'omc‘u agairjst 
extravagance in diH?ss, a.nd enforced cempulsory 
.saving upon boys etigag(ul in war work. Dr. 
Ott, a Court Chaplain, grav(‘ly described as 
follows a visit of the Kaiser in July, lOlfi, to 
ti)(5 Western front, and tho deliv’cry by ITis 
Ahijcsty of a sermon ; 

“ It was monj than a meeting of the KtiiM-r 
wdtli the Field Chaplains ; it was a new binding 
together of the Km|)ire c>f the W'orld witli tin* 
hanjarc of God, a union of tiu' Sword with tluj 
Bible, a satisfacM ion of tho (’hurch by tho 
State. ... Ho s|)oke to us for half an Ijour. 
He spoke vivaciously, skilfully, quite freely, 
now iu (ho light tone of eonversat ion, often 
with a ht'arty laugh, then agabi s<‘riousIy ami 
t*mphat ieally, at times witli strong tempera- 
ment, often wdth classical emphasi.s. . . .He 
to w hom .so much [)ower lias bt^en given over 
uiu* fate and the fate of tlic })(‘oplcs spoke with 
such grave and true piety. He is a guardian 
of souls, a fatlu^r of the Church. It was once 
more a pleasure to be a German anti a Christian. 
It is a pride and an un.S[)eakable hapjiiness, as 
our Chaplain-General said, to be permitted at 
the call of such a Kai.ser to bear the banner of 
(Jirist among the banners of vutdtiry of our 
troops. . . . stood in a half-circle. The 

thill light of lamiis, mingled with the faint 
light of tho tlay, fell upon a pair of calm, gra^’(•, 
firm eye.s. They flashed when bravo iltH'ds 
were reported, anti tlu^re w'as a golden gleam 
in them w hen a jest gavt> (M.*easioii for laughter. 




A KITCHEN ON WHEELS, 
la the German Empress's hospital-train. 
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. . . 'J'he Kaiser departed with an amiable 
as bo had come A climax of our life 
in the field had passed. A now ami exalted 
sf)loridour surroiindod the future.'’ 

Krom time to time there were unfortunate 
disclosures as to the <listance between the 
war habits of the (lerman people and the 
accounts of them |)uhlished abroad. Thus, in 
May, 191(1, (he polic<»-prcsident of Munich 
puhlished a liitter attack on the “ extortioners 
and hunters after enjoyment, tJie selfish, super- 
ficial viveiirs and hoarders of food, and the 
vain, coc|ue(lish women ” of the Jlavarian 
ca.{)ital, and contrasted fh(^ “ riotous liviiif^ ” 
with the sufT(*rings of tla' poor. 

This brit^f revicav may well conclude with a 
remarkabh* account of the ttMideiicies of opinion 
amon^ the ^reat masses ^)f the jM'ople which, 
ill August, 19 If), WHS published in his weekly 
paper, J)ie /////c, by Herr Friedrich Naumann. 
'rh(^ author of “ (’entral Kurope,” who, as has 
been seen, had jilayiMl a remarkable part in 
the encouragiauiMit of (ilerman ambitions, now 
wrote : 

\Vh<ni (h<* war liogati, <*v<Ty hotly was <‘Onvin<*<*(l 
tluU MOW wo must fight ; for how I'ould wo let other 
jX'oplos tour us to |)ie<‘es ? At that time everyhody 
understood that this was a ease of neeossity, just as 
if w«‘ were threatened hy a flood or a fire. Hut to-<lay 
then< are |)eo|>le (>nough who no longer rightly know 
why we an* still fighting. 'Phere really are these 
people. 

I was visitf'd lately hy a soMier who, late in the 
war, was laki'ii u}) in the Landstnrm, an<l who now, as 
a grown man, has jaissed through l)is time «>f training 
ill harraeks. I know' him W(*ll, an<l £ know that hy 
\ fry reason of his ealling lie understands the W'ay of 
thiid<ing of the simple ]ieople. lie said to me : — “ It 
must he explained to the jieoplo quite siTn[)ly and in- 
telligihly why they are still fighting, IxTuuse tli«*y <hi 
not know.” I answenal that tw'o years are surely 
emmgl) to make it elear t<i tin* thii'kest head. He, 
liowex er, re|)lied : “ 'I'wd years ago all these peoj)lo 

knew ; hut as tliey read the newspapers only irregularly, 
ha\'e little knowledge <,»f geography, and have no training 
in historieiil thought, they, even at the heginning, 
grasped the general impression rather than the detailed 
events. Miainwhile, all that lias ftir them returned to a 
state of Ihix and heeoiuo ohseiire, and now' they are 
mentallN helpless in face of the saeritiees of the haig 
war. lieiuT it he<'c>mes pi>ssihle for the agitation of the 
Li<*hkneeht type to find its way into (lie very Army.” 

I then nnnle further impiiries among men ami women 
who, by eonstant eontaet. know* something of the W’ay 
of thiid<ing <if -mall fieople, and this is what I heanl. 


Two years are a long time for the memory, espeeially 
when people’s siifTerings and expcrience.s have been so 
manifold during this time. At the beginning people 
liod no real idea what war is, but they were ready to 
eondiiet war. Meanwhile, death in the field and priva- 
tions at home have become greater than any power of 
imagination had previously conceived. Hence the 
imprc.s.sion easily arises that one has been pinched into 
something which one did not really desire. I’he neces- 
sity of what is happening is questioned, and the longing 
that the ubnoimal state of things may cease dims the 
eyes to the inevitable c-haraetcr of cvenis. To this is 
then added the old and eternal mistrust of the small 
f<ir tho great, and it is said : — “ 'I'hose people at the top 
nee<l the war, and that is why we have to endure it.” 

And then what a marvellous picture of the beginning 
of the war takes sliape in the brain ! From the simple 
fact that the ultimatum ti) Serbia w'ns dispatched by 
Austria, and that the formal dcf'larations of war were 
<lispatchetl by us to Kussia and France, it is cfoneliidetl 
that we produced the war. What- everybody knew at 
tlie beginning of August, 1914- that the declarations 
of war were only a consoqncncB of the threats ami 
mo hi libations pouring in upon u.s- passes out of sight, 
and only the fonnal eotirse of events remains. 'I’c this 
is then added the unserupuloiis enmpaign of agitation 
and of calumny by (lermans of (humans, as if we lia<l 
been the tlisturhcrs of the jieaco. One has seen fly- 
sheets wliieh talk as if it clcpendetl on our Government 
whether it should will peace tt>-morrow or not. The 
biirtlen of the trouhle and want caused by the war is 
put upon the Govemment. Assuredly this hateful 
perversitm is really believed oidy by few. But some of 
it sticks — as though the Gcimnn Government were at 
bottom just as guilty as the KngJish Government or th<* 
Kiissiun Government — and a dull feeling gels abroad 
that all the peoples have V)C‘en eondc mned to many 
sufferings by the mistakes and sins of those who rule 
tliein. 

.\nd there is something still furthi‘r. Owing to the 
fact that we have been s<)mew’bHt vigorous in luiiling 
and celebrating our victories, many jicoplo who are 
w’eak in arithmetic have lost all sense of the fact that 
there are still great Kussian, Knglish, French, and 
Italian forces in existence. Wluui, therefore, after 
two years tlie very greatest efforts have still to )>e marie, 
it is as though W'O l»ul been cheated of our bargain. 
IVople can no longer rightly bt‘lieve that the present 
battles are ine\itable battles of defence, 'rhey have 
rath<T the gloomy suspi<‘ion that a jiolicy of eoiifpiest, 
over ami nbo\e what is ner-essary, is being piirsuetl. 
And here a positively disastrous effect is produred by 
certain iloruimenls in wViicb great leagues and private 
persons cxjiross the lust of compiest. Only general idea<i 
of tTieir contents reach the great mass of the people; but, 
to the best of my belief, their existenee is w-ell know’n in 
every barraeks, in every workshop, and in e-very village 
inn. The consequence of tliis concpiest literature is the 
rlisnppearaneo of simple faith in tho defensive w'ar. 

Blit tho truth was only sltiwly dawning, and 
there was no prospoot that the procoss of 
disillusirmmont could bo completed hy anything 
short of coinploto military ilcfcat. 


CHAPTER CXI.VIII. 

OPERATIONS NORTH OF THE 
PRIPET MARSHES: SUMMER, 1916. 


Tmo Part Pj.avkd ry thk Northkhn ani> (’kntre Armies in the Russian ()fm-:nsi\ e ok - 

Baranovitche, Smoroon AM) Ruja the Only Scenes ok Seriocs Fiojitino- Toi’ocRAriiicAL 
Des(’rii*tj()n of Baranovitche The (Ierman Offensive at Smoroon Russian Attacks 
a<;ainst Baranovitc he — i’liE JUttle on the Dvina Front. 


till* Russian olfonsivi* of 19R» it was 
in (ho advanco of (Jouoral Brusiloff’s 
ariiiios, south of (ho Pri[)ot Marshes, 
that the most important and mos(. spoc- 
(aiMilar military ovonts of (la* summor took 
place, that the mos( decisivi* victories wer(‘ 
won, and that (he greatc^st proj^ress was 
a.chievt'd. , But whih* tlu^ “ movintr battle'’ 
primarily attracts attention and appeals to 
popular imajiination tht' othcT side «>f modiM’ii 
warfare ought not to l»e [lassed over in silenc(‘. 

Comparing (hr*. Russian offensivi^ of BBt) 
with the (Jernian offensive^ at Verdun, or the 
Franco-liritish of’feiisivii on the Somme, one 
is struck by the*/ great length of the “active 
front in thi^ Fast. Tla^ movemimt. was 
planned from the vmtv outset on a-n infinitely 
wider scale, and owing to the brilliant work of 
the Kussian Armies engaged in tlu^ figliting, 
its oxc'cution did full justice to the scheme. 
Fv(ni so, how^ever, the advance embraced only 
slightly more than one-third of the original 
front of June, 19 It). Whilst the Armies of 
tieneral Brusiloff were pressing forward in the 
soutli. thos(^ of General Kvert in the centre and 
General Kiiropatkin in the north continued to 
fight what was practically a stationary battle*. 
TJaar chief aim was to contain the opjiosing 
forces of Field-Marshal von Hindenbiirg, and 
to prevent him from lending eflicient succour 
to the Austro-Hungarian armies in Volhynia 
and Galicia. Of the 48 German infantry 


ilivisions and the 10 cavalry divisions whicli 
in the spring of 1910 ln'ld the line from the 
Baltic SiMi to the Pripi^t Marshes, It proved 
possible to move only comparatively few 
towards Kov<‘l, Brody, or on to th(< Dnii’ster 
front. 'That this was so. was the result, of the 
continuous pri'ssure exi'rcised by the opposing 
Russian armies, d'liis, in itsi'If, was a con- 
siderable and most valuable achieviani'iit , 
and <*onst ituti'd tlieir main share in lhc‘ 
gn*at \ictori(‘s of (la^ summiT’ of 1910. 
Bedsides that, howevT'r, many dire<*t siiccessivs 
were scored by them in tin- numerous battles 
ami minor e-ngagenuaits fought at ilifferent 
times in practically all the main sectors of the 
northern front. For also in tliat respect 
(conditions on the Fastern front dilteretl from 
those prevailing in tlm West : (even tim sta- 
tionary part of the Kussian line contimicMl to 
show considerably more activity than was 
s<»en on the stationary part of the lim* in 
F ranee. 

This diff(‘renee was largely due to the obvious 
differences in the mutual relations of thcc aeti\'e 
and stationary sisctors in the two th(‘atn‘s of 
war. 'Whilst in ('itlacr of them an offensive, of 
the new type d(;v(‘loped in this war, was 
unthinkable exeejit on a limitcMl front, in tlm 
We.st a niueh larger part of th<c forces could in 
turn b(nir the brunt of the fighting. Action in 
the Fast, could not be loeali/.ed in tlie sami* 
way, nor the principle of i*m))loying units by 
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rotation b(3 iwerl in attack to the saini^ extent. 
The Eastern front was much longer, the com- 
munications behind it much poorer, and the 
barrier of the Marshes rendered diOicult lateral 
movements between the southern and northern 
armies. Even the parts of the front on which 
no movements were planne3d had, in vi(‘w 
the difliculties of transport, to be lield by 
comparatively stronger forces. 

Most of th(3 minor tuigagemc^nl^ fought in 
the north boro tlio character of reconnaissances, 
or wero daritig attempts of individual com- 
manders at improving tluur tacth^al position 
in their particular sectors. They st'rved to 
break the bonidorn of inaction, and to mak(; 



certain that those on the opposite side, who 
liad been “ paired ” in that game of stationary 
warfare, were not cheating. The only three 
sectors north of the Marshes in which battles 
were fought on any considerable scale were 
those of Baranovitche, Smorgon an<l Riga 

Baraiiovitcho lies on the south(‘rn slope f)f 
the [)lateau which fr()m the north and north- 
west closes in the low-lying basin of the Bripet. 
The average level of this district ex(;eeds 
foot, and most of it is dry ground. It can be 
called “ plateau ** only in a very loose sense. 
Tt.s surfa<‘o is cut by many streams, frequently 
winding through marshy valleys and th<' 
Jandseape is marked by ranges of broken 
lieights, covchmI with d(‘nse forests. A few 
miles nortli by north-east of Barmiovitehe 
li<‘s the watershed betwci*n flu' Rivers 
Servocli and Shehara ; from lu*re the Servech 
flows due north, the Sliehara du<3 south. Near 
Kon'Iiehe the S(‘r\'eeh joins the \ienien ; some 
.*10 inile.s .soiitii of Baranovitche tlu* 8h(diara is 
linked by the Oginski Canal with the Yasiolda, 
a tributary of the Bripet. Beginning with 
(he,se points, liowever, the J^ienuuj, SServocli 
and Sliehara cliangi* direction : they draw 


AT BARANOVITCHE. 

Russian officers viewiniC the German poaitiona. Smaller picture : Lunch at the front. 
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closer togothor till, having tonned seini-circK-s 
round the Novogrodek lieights and the hills 
south of Baranovitohe, they jnin iK'ar AFosty, 
some 40 iiiilos oast of Crodno and some GO 
miles west of the narrow waterslied. 

Baranovitche was one of tlie ehief railwax' 
junctions in the northern th<‘atn> of war. It 
is here that the only railway lea.ding ju*rf>ss 
the Pripet Marshes —naiiK^ly, that from Vilna 
to Ilovno — moots the line which, skirting the 
Pripet district from tlie north aiul n(»rt h-w't‘st . 
runs from Smohaisk, by Orsha ami Minsk, to 
Brost-Litovsk. Another railway, running due 
west, connects Baranovitche with tlu* district 
of Volkovysk, where it branclu's out into throe 
linos ; these continue t*)wards tlie important 
strat(^gieal centres of (trodno, Bielostok and 
Siedltse. The batt lo-trord- as esta.l)lished in 
September, 1915, ami maintained in its essential 
parts tlironghout the following year, extended 
only about eiglit miles oast t)f Baranovitche. 
Between Mikolaieff in the north, and tln‘ 
(Jginski Canal in the south, it followed the 
upper courses of the Nienmn, Servoch ami 
Shchara ; their marshy valleys offered con- 
sideraldo facilities for <l('f<‘m*('. Tt is obvious 
that our Allies, w'ho still held firm in tlieir 
hands practically the entin' lim* a<'ross the 
Bripot Marsht^s, did not defer tlu' re-linking up 
of the* system conn<Hting Lithuania ami 
Volhyiiia till the fiw\ scjuare miles round 
Baranovitche ha-d boon rc(H>\ (>r<*d, TlHiy made 
a new' connexion by a short <*ross lino behind 
thf^ front. The capture* of Baranovitchi^ w'us 
therefore of no vital importance for their front 
if tlu^y wished to remain on the (lef«aisi\e in 
that region. Its loss would, however, have 
moaiit a serious hlovN’ to the (Jerinans. Had it 
hoen follow er I up by tho reeomj«n*st f»f tin* 
<^ountry betw'<H*n t lict Niemen and the ShehaiM 
by lh(* Russians, the enfin3 (Jerman position 
north of the Marslies would liave been gravt‘l> 
eoinpromised. Vilna would liav e l><*en out - 
Hanked, and a retr<*at on to tiu* line of the 
Svionta, Ni<'iiieti a.ml Bug wouhl have hj.*eoine 
a matl<a’ of a cnmparativ(*ly .'^hort time. 
Hence Baranovitche* liad to be held )>y 
tho (jrc^nuan^ at any cost. A<*eording to 
trorman oflieers whom the Ilnssians c*ap- 
t urcnl during tho first sm^eessful rush heyomi 
the enemy's line of deftaiees, If ind<*iihurg told 
tho men of this sector, “ Nothing remain*'' 
betw'cen us and the Russian c.*avalry except 
your positions. Kohl them to the last breath, 
to the last drop of hlocxl." 



Ill view ot tlie vital import a-iico which if. 
ha.d for the Cerimms. Baranovit<‘he was a. 
snttablo point for attack wheneviT our .Mlk'.s 
wished to make their pressure felt in the 
nnrthorn half of their front. Mon'over, though 
to brc'ak tlimugh t hn (lei'nian lines was m>t 
the only, ami in most eases m>l evt ri the chief, 
aim of the Bussian opnrafions in the northern 
area in the siimim'r of 19 hi, it was natural 
that a sts'tor should lx* singled out for atta.ek 
in which tho pi<;reing of tin* meiny’s front 
wouhl liavi* had tho gn^atiist strategic <*onse- 
rpjencM's. 'rhis was tlie ease of the sector of 
Baranovitelie. It. is obvious that a Russian 
army .idvam-ing in that district would have 
Mx»m*Nt established direct eooiieraf ion with 
tho victorious forces of (Jemsral Briisiloff, ami 
their joint strength might havo in time hc*i*n 
af)[ilied for a concentric! movc'inc'iit against 
Brest-Litov sk. And in fact then* vv<‘re mo- 
imaits when a pic-rcang of thc» <h*rmaii lim*s 
iM'ar Baram> vitc’ht* se<*im*d iiiiiiiim*nt . 
attempt was iinally abandojw^d, not bc*eaiisc* it 
w as found altogether impossible, but becauise t lie* 
force's which its realization would Jiavo rccpiircd 
vvc*ro appli«*d in another direettion whore? the*ir 
ae-lion was of greater immediate importance. 
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W’ith a ('lianich'rist i<* t’rankiicss, of \v lu<*li only 
in<‘ti fully <*onli« h.’iil of xirlory n!(‘ capahle, 
(Jcncra-l Ah'xc'iaff s|)ok<i of tlio ikinuiovitcJir 
opisoihi in an int4*r\'it*\v ^vhi^h h(' to 

(ho I ‘o( rojj^rad ( \MTi‘s|)on<h*nt of 77<c 777/n .s nn 
.liil> l!2, “ IVl inor (liNappoint niont s Jiro in- 

ox it sail I h(‘ ; “for inslanot\ in our tirsl 

atloriipl to hroak t-ln> (Jorruaii liinvs at Ikirano- 
\'itolio.” “ dV'll our hai^lish .Allies, ” was tlu* 
niossiiujc' ^i\'(‘n ((► T/iC hms ooir(*spon(l<‘nt. 

thn‘o da.\ s <'iirli<'r by Uonoral lOvort , the 
<*onni\a.ndt‘i’ of the lvussia.n <*(*ntr(', “that 
sj)on(‘r or later wo shall ovorooino th(' r('sistan<*o 
of the ({(M’lnans hort‘. "I'lu' situation at the 
[)n'S('nt. time is in no wis(' ooinparablo with tlu* 
position a year a^o. Ytd tlu* ai*nii(*s ovt'r 
\N hioh I tlu*n assunio<l ooinniand sahdy issued 
from tlu* .Molod(d(‘hna opt'ration, wliioh 
t liroatt'iuul us with st'rious eonsoqut'noos. If 
tlu* dilViouItios then ooufrontin^ us wi*ro sah'ly 
no,m>tiato4l at that time, when arms and 
munitions w(‘re la<-kin.ijr, we need entertain no 
auxit'ty as (e tlu* out(*ome of tlu? presiait 
opt'ratit)n.“ 


(Jerman attaeks. Tlu* important rail\\a>^ 
station of Mohuletehna, tlu^ juiu'tion of tiu' 
Polotsk'bida and tlu* Vdina-Minsk liiu‘s was tlu* 
objeetivtJ of their atttanpts in that n'^ion. 
h\n* a short time in Si*p1 t‘ml>('r, ItMT), tlu* 
<h*rniafis had lu‘ld this \ital si'otor in the 
eommuni(‘at ions bt*hifid (lie llussian front; 
they lost it about the time of tlu? fall of X’ilna., 
and never sin<*e did tlu‘y sueeeed in makin;^ 
any pro^r^'ss a.^ainst (Jeneral t]\'ert’s Arnu(‘s. 
Still tlu‘y eontiniu'd to re[)eat tlu'ir attai-ks in 
that rt'i^ion whenever tlu* lu'od arose of r(‘li<;ving 
some other 2 )art of tlu? liiu? by means of count i*r- 
pn'ssun?. 

A futile atti'inpt of that kind was (*arriefl 
out in the nei^j^hbourliood of Kr<*vo, in anticipa- 
tion of the imminc*nt Jiussian offensive, in the 
first (lays of fliiiu*, 1910.* By tlu* night of 
June o h tlu* lighting extended ov<*r the entire 
Krevo-Smorgon front. All these (Jerman 
attacks proved of no avaiik They wert* 
renewed during th© night of June 10 -11. By 
that time the number of Austrian prisoners in 
the hands of our Allies exeoodtui 100,000. 
(_lerman reinforcements W(*r(? hurritid to Vol- 


'The higli ground ludween Smorgon and 
Krevo formed the favourite scent* of the 


♦ Cf. Ohaptor CXXXVTT. ]>. 
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liyiiiu by (*v(‘ry possible routt- ; ])iit y^i it was 
folt tliat sniiK* inon‘ halp was iumhIimI 

from tho Cormaii Arinios tird down in tbr 
iiortliorn nn‘ji.. An offonsivo witli iniport<int 
olToctivos was, thorofoiv, startl'd nrar tho 
villagti of Ko(‘ha?iy, sou<}» of Krovo. At hr-t 
latomy partios siuooodod in ponot rat iiiLc a wood 
vvost of that villa^i*, })nt imdor tho firo of flio 
Russian artillia-y and ovorw liohnod with hand 
^HMiados tht'v iiad t<) ovaaiiato tho ^nt ator part 
of tho sootor of tlu* wooil w hioh thoy had 
otroiipiod. Al)ont tho samo tirno otlur (Jorinan 
attaoks woro dolivi'iod also on tlu* ^’alsioIda 
front and in tlu^ Dvina n'^ion whioh, sinoi* tlu* 
late autumn of ID I a, had foiTuod an almost 
separate thoatn* of war tho soont* of nunaaoiis 
discoimoetetl onoounh'rs, but of hardl\ an\ 
more serious operations. 

After this })ursl of (Jorinan a-ofivity offonsivt* 
inovenu'nts were a^ain abaiuloni'd, exoi'ptin^^ 
attain the Smor^on - Kroxo sc'otor. Hero 
the fi^htin^i; eulminatod in a. more si'iious 
battle betwet'ii June IM) 22 . None of tlu* 
tiernian attaoks resulted, lu)W(‘\'<*r, in any por- 
inara*nt gains, and id no time did tlu* Russian 
Higher Command Jillow its ])la.ns to lu* in 
iiny Wily disturlu'd by tlio (Jorinan throat 
ji-gainst Molodetohna and Minsk. Whilst tlu* 
optawt ions wen^ still d(‘\'i‘lopuig, tho ilis- 
tinguish(*d militiiry (‘orri*spon(h*nt of tho 


dtC) 

/ih/.v.vA// TnniHiL Colonol (Mor^^ot. forotold tlu*ir 
'tu'vitahU* taihiio. Koi* a sudd(*n rupture of tho 
Ku'^>»ian Iront tho (h*rnians lao|<i*d tho iiulis- 
liensablt* numorual ^tri'unth, while, on tho 
otlu*r haiul, tlu* tniu* taoior did not pi*riMil the 
onom\ to undortak.* a vh.w and molhodio 
bat toriim of t ho Kiosian hia*. 

Moantiiiio tlu* (lornians laid oollootoil eon- 
sulond)lo toi*oi*s 111 tlu* l\o\ol distiiot for llu'ir* 
c*ounti‘r-olfonsi\ (* against tlu* right Hank of (ho 
butsk salient .♦ 'To pro\ out furt her w it hdra.w als 
oi troops in (hat dirootuai from (ho lu'ighbour- 
ing distriots north of the Pi*ipoi Marslu*s. our 
Allies dolivorod thoir lirst jittaoks in tho diioo- 
tion oi Rara no\'it (‘111*. 'I’ho h'oiirth Russian 
Arm\'. iindi'r ({(‘ni'i'iil Rogo/,a, inoluding (ho 
(Ironadioi* Corps, was facing in that distriot 
(ho Nintli (Joinian Arm\' iindor (ioni'ral 
von W o\ rsoh. (‘ompos(*d ma.inl\- of Prussian 
troops Ironi Hrandon burg, Posen, and Silesia 
(tlu*si‘ iiuludid iilso Polish I'ogmionls). and of 
tho T w(*llth /\us( ro - 1 1 ungaF’iiin Army ( ’orps, 
consisting mainlv of Rumanians from 'I’raii- 
sylvania. f 

In (ho very first weeks of (ho war,” wrote 
trom (lie Rarano\i(ohe front (lie ooi*i*o- 
spond(*nt./ of tho \ lonna ! units post , “our 

* <'j. (’Impl.'r (’\X \\ II.. p|). .;n. 

‘ <1. I* CX X X Vi I.. !►. I J. 



A (JUN IN POSITION. 

“The Russian artillery has been from the very beginning of the wrr a most serious opponent. 
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Russian opponents proved their remarkable 
f^ffieiency and their hi^h teeliniquo in Tnatters 
^•on(‘(^^rling artillery mid fiel<l tort ifieations. 
Since thcMi, liovvover, fhe.y liavi' continued to 
make enormous progress, whieli sliows mark<‘d 
tracers of hVeneh and Japanese mi lit ary seiciute.” 
'The attack was prepiirNtd by th^^ ("xciMslingly 
c*ar(J’uI development of a wiiolc network ot' 
saps and tr(ai<*lics. t]a(*h attackin^^ <lcta(*li- 
ment liad its route cunJuIly tra(‘ed in that 
labyrinth, and had its own system «»f enm- 
munic'ation trendies t'oi’ tiie lirinjiin^ nj) 
of reinforc(‘inents and ammunition. JJu* 
orj^anizt^d f'round was ef such <*xtcnt that 
thc'ire. was room for amok' resiawes under its 
covtM*, whilst on the otlier hand the attacking 
force's could within a very short distance 
of the (aiemy’s lines without bein^ exposed 
to his fire. 

No less remarkable was the artilhay pre- 
])aration. “ 'The Russian artilhay ha.s In'cn 
from the very bepjinnin^ of the war a most 
sca’ious op[)onent,’' wrote another by no rnt'ans 
friendly critic (Horr Koda Itoda in tlio Vienna 
\<‘(io b'roid Pressr), “ 'Flitar observation ser- 
vice is excellent aial tianr batteries are skil- 
fully plactnl also wuth a view' to entihulin^]; fire. 
The atnazinj; mobility of individual batt<*ries, 
even in sta-l ionary t ren<*h warfare, has causixl 


one artillery gremp of that kind to got from 
oiir men the nickname of * travelling circus.* 
All the batt(*ries get the rangt\s of thoir objet*. 
tives trenches, dug-outs, poinfif d^appui, tlu* 
p<isitioiis of th<* r<*s(*rves, of tlu* roads leading 
up to th(' front-liiH's, of the positions of bat- 
teries, etc. only a few' days 1 adore the decisiM* 
attack ; they do it uiuka- cover of a simul- 
taneous, in appearance' aimless, widely scat- 
tered lirf^. . , 

Idiis system w'as a<[)plied also at. Jhiranovil che 
with a succe.ss for ^w hich again .an en(*m\ 
witness may he rpioted. “ (hutt^ suddenly on 
tlu* iiioj'ning of June IJ,” wiotti tlie military 
correspondent of the Frank'/ ft f'/er Zeifttfitj (July 
22), “the Russians opimc'd a hurricanti fire 
which completely flatt(‘ned out our 2 J^'^^itu>ns 
cast of Sioloviche ; we hail not even noticed 
it when the Russian artillerv' some time })eforc 
hail got its ranges. . . .“* At 4 p.m. the 
Russian infantry started the attack on the 
front, beginning with Krushin (on the Rarano- 
viteho-Minsk railway) and going along the 
marshy valley of the Upper Slichara, past tJie 
Koliiichi'vo Lake, to north of the watersheil 
in tlu* ( Jorodishchi^ region, held by Austin- 
lfungaria.n troops. Several imjiortant points 
wi're won on tlial <lay. 'The attack was ion 
tinned the next morning, followed up b\ 



EFFECT OF GERNfAN HIGH-EXIM.OSI VE SHELLS 
In a village, showing the killed under the shelter of the houses. 
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niuuorous coiiiiliT-uttacks of tlu* (‘iioniy, holli 
in this region mul fartlicr south on IIh^ Oginski 
(^vnal. 

Lt was not, howt^Ner, until tho tirst days of 
July tliat tho battles round Jhininovif oho 
nwiched its height. 'I’Ik' annies of (Jenerals 
Ja^sh and Kaledin were on the point of resuming 
lh(5ir othaisive south of the marshes on the 
Styr aiul the Stokliod.* in eoniH‘xion with 
that movement the Kussian aittaek was n*- 
opi'iied against the front (.»f the Kinth (Jerinan 
Army, (’arefnl pre[)a.ra1 ions had hc'en made 
for this renewal of fighting. Along the liishaie 
highways whieli tra.vers<5 this land <.f rolling 
plains and wooded height.s, notably the grtaf 
broad route which carried Xapoleon’s legions 
in the surge and ehh of invasion, likewise along 
the newly eonstru(!t<;d railways, masses of men, 
guns and transport- had been moving to take 
up their appointed plaees in the se<-ond act of 
the battle. Tho (Jermans had to cease s<*nding 
r<*infon‘(;ments to the soutli, and in all ha.sf(‘ 
bt‘gan gathering all a\ailable troops tor th(} 
<hd’ene (5 of Haranovitehe. One division which 
had received orders to j)roee»*d to Kovel wa> 
reeall(‘d at tho last monaMit . 'Fhe 81fli Division 
w^as hurri(Ml down from the Jiida tront as rein- 
forcement for Oem*ral von Hredow’s l.andwebr 
Jjivision, which was holding some of the most 
important positions next to the J5aranovilche- 
Luniniets-Sarny railway (the railway across 
the Marshes); help was najuired all the more 
* (7/. ChaphT i»p. -Ml. 


siiuM* it had n’cently lost- a few of its own 
regimi'iits -most of thest' having bt‘en trans- 
tt'rreil to tlu' Stokhoil front. Now' it- was 
von Hredow's Division whieli, on th(‘ Sarietchie- 
Labusy-Darovo front, Ix'twt'en thi' road aiul 
tlu' railway k'ading from tlu' south-east 
towards Mara.no\ itche, had to meet , in con- 
junction with othi'r l’ru^sian troops, some 
of the most violiMit Kussian attacks. .At th<‘ 
.same time anothia- attack was developing in 
the nortli against tla^ Austiian positions in tlu* 
region oi Karcluwo, 

On .Inly 2, at da-wn, the Kussian batteries 
opened a, hea-vy fin* against the (Jerman 
positions: after some* three hours it sinldenly 
broki* oil, to be resunu'd on the following night- 
ah(Mil. i) ]).m. Then a- bi»mbanlnn‘nt followed 
lull ol horror even tor seasoned troops. “ d’he 
artilliaw lire which now' diweloped on both 
sides was something frightful I'ven for Ihosi* of 
us who have goiu* through tlie (‘ufire terribk* 
n'treat- ol our a.rmies fi’om the Dunayets," 
wrote a Kussian oHieer in the liusskoiiv. Sloro. 
“ \V«* have seen and we know hurricane tire, 
but this was something still men* frightful a. 
ma-d, w ild dance of d(‘a.t h, a- chaos of destruct ion, 
something su))ernat ural, <‘\’<‘n for us artillei-y- 
nuMi. It s(M‘ni(*d like the culminating point of 
a struggle bi'tween 'I’ita-ns fighting for death 
rather than for life. .All tla^ liil tcria'ss, the 
sufterings, the, insults with which wa-s strewn 
lh(' long path of our reln'at from the Dunayets, 
w('r(^ pouri'd out in this lire in the w'ild <*ry : 

‘ V«‘ngeance, terrible, bitte?- vengeance on the 
eiaauy ! ' " 

In the southern theatre of war, in X'olhynia 
and in the Kukovina., tin*, verdict of lltir) ha,d 
a-lrea-dy beiai reversed. 1 leie also in t he northern 
Koli(‘sie the f*rM‘my wa-s to fi*el the new force 
of tin* Kussian armies. 'The battle-front, was 
continually extruding, the fighting was growing 
in intrnsit-y. “If in tin* tiist days of our 
otfensivi*,” wrote a. Kussia-n eye-witness of the 
battle, “ the < Germans were still show ing plenty 
of self-conli<lenee, the picture changed con - 
.sid(‘rab1y as the fighting contima*d. Kven oui* 
normal aitillery fire seemed a surpiise to them. 
,ind with a- certain amount, of ania/enient- they 
had to give up the swef;t dreams about the 
<*heap I nuniphs of t in; pn‘ceding year. ‘ Anot h<‘r 
kiml of Kus.sians have come ! ' was their cry, 
and along the. entire line tln^y liegan to offer a 
ilcsperate resistance. Justice, ought, to be 
rendered to tln^ enemy : In; fought- sans peat' 
ft sans rrprorhe. JJie Germans continued tlni 
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ON THH LOOK-OUT FOR ENEMY AIRCRAFT 
A Russian machine f(un in position* 


halt It? Iit<?rally to llio last drop of tlaur ]>lood ; 
half-ih'ad, tlu*y still slu)otiii^, and du‘d 

nitlKM* tlian surronflor.” lOvt'ii so, liowovor, in 
spite* ed‘ all tiu'ir d<*spc*iato horeeisin, on<^ tiling 
n*niain<*d wliicli tlu*y weu’o iinablo to stand. 
‘‘ SeneTal time's e»iir nie'ii trieni* lei ejnte*!* inte) a 
)>jiyeine't. ti^ht, but thei (Je*rniaiis, following tl»e*ir 
t ime'-lieinoiire'el e*ustom, eliscreudly de*e*lirnHl it. 
All Ihe'ir hope* in lliei tie'lel lie*s in the* nuxe'hiiie*- 
^mns. . . . ' 

“Anyho\^ , tre*ne‘h feirl re‘sse‘s (nuiny of llu*m 
lit fe’e't i|<*e*[)), tre*ne*li pahie-e's (neit e*ve*n e*Ie*ctrie* 
li^lit \>’as inissin>' in tluMu), abnnelane*<‘ eif 
mae'lune* ^uns, lie'Ids e'eivorenl with barbenl \\ iro, 
tin* e*euira^e* eif tlu^ (U'rniau seilelie'i*, theni^h beirn 
freiiii elevspau* neau* of these* preiN e'ei eiti obst»ie*le* 
I e> our aeI^ aue*e*. ...” 

On the* ve'ry first day of the infantry attacks 
(.tuly *5) e>ne* elix isiein elreivei in the* eiu*niy front 
fell* nearly feair miles, but hiiel tei le^vel up its 
(laidvs. Hy the* e'leise e>f the* se^eeaul day eiur Allie's 
laid pt*ne*l rate'el into anel firmly he*Ul the (eermaii 
front fe>r a eiisteine'e' e>f abeait 12 miles in breadth 
anel ne'iirly 2 mile's in ele'ptb. 'The e*ntire' first 
line anel e'e^nsieli'rable* j^eirtieins eif the' se'ee>n<l 
lino eif ele'feneo wore eeinepie'ivd. Ne> loss 
important weis the* liaul eif men anel mate'rial. 


In the* first twei elays one* eli\'ision alone'! hail 
<*aptureMl 27 onie*e*rs einel l,()Oh men. 'The^ toteil 
numbe'i* of j>risone*rs take*n be*twt'e‘n July 15 and 5 
ainounte'd fo 7(S ofIie;ers and .‘1,040 men. During 
f ho next few elays f he battle* eontimie'el with 
extreme* floree'iie^ss rounel l)are>vo, L^lbus^', 
Mikhalovo and Kkimoviehe. 'Tho ( eormans \v(a*e 
e)be*yin^ 1 1 ine It'iibur^j^’s despea’ate* siimmeins. All 
;i\'ailjible' foree'S we'i'o tlueiwn iiito tlae stru^^Ie*. 
riu' battle* aessume*el ei e*liaraefe*r re'sembling Unit 
at \’e'rehm. “ Tlie* diOie iiltiees eonfrontin^ us 
aro similar to theise* e*xperie'ru*e*d iti France* anel 
F^lanele'rs," wieite the* l*e*tro^ra.d (/’e)rre*s[)onde'nt 
eif 77ie'. 7h7/ie*s, then with tbe^ (\*ntro Armii'is. 
** It we>uld be^ oxpe*e*tin^ too much for the 
Kussiiins lu'ie* tei }ire*ak through as (Jt'iu^ral 
lirusile^ff sue e-eeelod in bre'aking fJireiugii in the 
south. We have a elifYere'iit e‘ne*my, ilitYeu-oiit 
posit iems te> negeitiate*. anel by ke'oping the> fot^ 
pinneel here* we* are* lighte'iiing the* task of e^ur 
vie*torie>us Ie*gions soutli of the Pripe*t." Anel as 
long as tiu'se* e-ontiniie^el, in the \\ e>rels of tho 
Ku.ssian solelit*r, “ to break Austria's ribs anel 
beme^s,” it weuild ha\'o be*e'n a waste* to sae*ritie;e 
me'n on a. prolemgeMl ofTe*nsive* against tliti 
formielable iJt'rMian line's in the north, 
be'vemd what wais ne'e*ele‘el to prevent them 
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Irtun wit hdrau ifiLT ti'oops tlu' stuitluM ii 

aroa. 

'Thi^ they could now do no longt'r. Wa 
mt'Pcly liail t lu'y to si‘t in action considerable 
forces for altcinpls tt> recover the io>.t ^r(Mind 
south of narano\'itch(', hut t law )iat| niort‘ov«‘r 
t<> repl.'Kro ])y (ca-jua.ii ufiits the battened 
'rwi'lfth Austro-llunijraritin .Xriny Corps nuinil 


during the previous wei'k, but \n ere not j)r<‘s- 
siiig on iuiy farllier. On July 14 tlu> (u'rinaiis 
sta-rteil tlu'ir count er-ol'hMi'-i\ ( 'ari'ful pre- 
])a.rations hail Ix'cif ina.de during t hi' piv- 
I't'ding tew da.\>. 'Then at la.^t came the 
a.ssault. h^iS^)('eia.l!y in the di-ti'icl of (loi'o- 
ilishche a?jd along the liver Skrobova., where 


Karchevo. On the \ ery first day the Austrian 
troops, mostly Rumanians lighting with the 
greatest unwillingness undt'r cnmma.nd of 
their ^Magyar masters, had lost two lines of 
trenches on (he nortli of tlio wati'rshed. ddiey 
received immediately a “ stiffening " of Rnin- 
diaiburgers, who, acei>rding to tlu' evidence of 
])risoners, o])eiied fire against, their “ a.lhes ' 
whenever these juado any attempt to retreat, 
and also ot.lu'rwise (reate<l them with the 
greate.st brutality anil contempt. Oradually 
the Aiistro-prungarian trooj)s w'cre removed 
from tlieir positions on the Servech. 

About July 9 the battle round I laranovitcho 
))egaii to lose in intensity. Our Allies hiul 
organized tlie ground which they had eomtuerod 






• THE TSAR AT THE FRONT. 

His Majesty inspecting a Cossack fjuard of honour. 
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RUSSIAN CAVALRY. 


flu* Aiisfriuns Imd iin|)()rf aiif ])nsiti(>nN, 

llu; a.t larks of tin* rnriny wan* (l(*livar(‘<l willi 
tiu* ^n*a1rsl violc'iiar. 

“ !l was a (Irsju'raf ml (“rprisr, w'^liirlj r^>sf 
llir-ni <h‘ar. " wroU* Ilia l‘atr(>^ra(l ( VuTaspon- 
(lanl of 7’Ar 'I'iinrs from I i(*a(l((iiJirtars uiul(*r 
(late of .hilv' 17. ‘‘On Mio 14tli iiist., affar 
ati artillai y pn^paral ion histinu; from fo 

iiu'iiulinjjf thra(^ Ijonrs of tho infansasf 
linrriaaiK^ lira, tha <k*rnia.n Jiltaak was lauiu'liad 
in Ihraa suaci^ssi va waves. Our man mat 
lliam with sha.rp, murdarous xollays. a.ffar 
whirli I saw a field strewn with (.h'rman slain. 
(Ally OIK* of oui' lin(‘S was nMiahail by tha 
ananiy, who lodged in a. law sali(‘nls of our 
firsl linr, where llu* traiiahas had ])t‘an smashed 
}»y lh(‘ir ^unnrrs. Ihil tlu'st*. w(' ra^iiiiu'd on 
llu* following,' <lay." 

d'ha (It'i’nian a.! larks ware rafiawi'd in tha 
valley of 1 ha Skr()l)(>va on duly 21. On IhoTK^xt 
day lij^htin^ was n'porb'd near (lorodisliaha, 
a.nd on .Inly 21) near Labiisy. Nona «)f tlu*s<* 
atlampls assumed, howavar, serious ]u’opor 
tions. lha ball la of .Inly I t pra<*t i<*ally marking 
1 ha close of the opia’alions round Ihi.ranovitrha. 

In lha Iasi w(*ak of fbily and tIu* lirst day-s of 
Auf^usl tha Oarnams (aa-a more triad a iu‘\v 
attack in tlu' district of Smor^on, with no 
fn<»ra suaa(\ss than on j»ravious o<*aa.sions. 

was one otlu'r battle fought ahout that 
lima in Mu* nortlu'in area whiali dasarvas mon* 
attention than it raai'ivad in tha irraat days i f 


Jhirastacliko and ddumatah. It Isas tha (ig)it- 
in^ rouniJ Harsi'inunda and Kannmarn in tlu^ 
wa(‘k following on .lub,^ Iti. ft ma.s [)nH*(‘dad 
by a violent bombardnii'ut of tlia (larmaii linos 
both from land a.nd sea., 'rha infa,nfry attacks 
which followed ware fully succ(‘ssful, (‘spi'ciallj’^ 
ill the disti'iat of Jv(*mmern. In tlio course of 
thrai* days (tornian positions ware carried on 
a front extending from the (Julf of Ki^^a to 
Ikskull to a da])lh of one to twi mill's ; on 
the extreme ri^ht, near the coast, the ad\'anca 
oven raaalu'd 12 miles. The lossi's of tha 
(Jarmans in that battle wan* estimated at 
about 10,1)0(1, d'hi* advanae, howc'var, did not 
lead te any further operations, and remains a 
mere episode in the stationary warfare which 
had pravaili'd on tha l)\’ina front -^inai' tha 
time of the battles for Ki.L;a and l)\'insk, 
fought in tha autumn of lOlo. 

About till' middle of August t ha Aiinias of 
(leneral Jlrusiloff in tha south had conchidad 
tha second phase of their operations, having 
reached the new line extending from the 
Slokhod [)ast Brody, B/du'zhany, Jlalileh and 
Stanislavoff to the (‘arjiathian Mountains; 
north of the Piipet ^larshes tlie two opposing 
armies, in spite of numerous attempts on (‘ither 
side to break the itnpfis.se, ware still facing one 
another practically- on the front wJiii'h liad 
bei'ii established at the close of the great 
Aust ro-Uerman offensive in the autumn of 
ID IT). 





CHAP'l'KR (;XI.IX. 

THE INTERVENTION OF 
RUMANIA. 


lilVMANIAN I’OTKA IN IHM OuiOIN.s \\|» Illsl'OUS ( H- KlMWlX rill' H O I M 1 S /0 1 .11 H N S KlN«. 

CHAHEKS and Ai S'I'KO ( ; IlHM \\ 1 1 Kl.EMON ^ IN |{lMV\l\ (ii:UM\\ I'lNWriM. I ’kM'.'IIC VI l( >\ 

Aij.iani’K \\ nil 'nil-; ('lON'rim. I‘<)n\i:us 'rm; |{rM\\i\N.s in lliNcxm M \( ihh in i \ 'I’m; 
r>\i,K.\N \\'ar.s I*i:\(i: oi- I Ir k \ i{i:sr hoMiisrir l*(n,ii'hs Uiuvriwi .s ('miion X la ri< \i i ia 

OR 1 NTERvr.NTioN 'I’m-; DiiM.oMSTir Stri (u.i.i. vr Hi kmoist rm-; S\i,i': oi l{i mwiw ('kriims 
A(;rkkmi:nt wn’ii thk Aleii> riiK K\ti:i i i. Cm noil I >i;m. \r s i ion oi W Mi on Avstrm 
I liNoAKV Kino I''i-;rdin vn I) \nd IIk CKon.i; 'rm-; ICmvnixn \rmn I'm: STRvri:oio\i 
Crohekm In’vwion ok 'I’ll \nsn ia \n I \. 


F IvO.M lliu (uKhiviik of Ihu war lliu alli- 
t lull' of Iviinumia. (•iiji:a.uo(l I ho a.i loiil io»i 
of iho l)olliH<'i-ont I’owofs ol lairopo. 
Ki' 0 (>nt o\tot!- hat! iiuulo 1 Ininania.’ ' 
political orient a( ion \('iy uncurtain, and that 
nnccrta-int y it \\a- not in the intcro.st.-- of tla- 
l*nina.nia.n (Joxornmonf iniitio(lia 1 ol\ to di-pol. 
'I’h(‘ I’owi'r.-^ had fi'oin tlic flivt roa.h/,«Ml IIm- 
importance of Kiiniania. as an economie factor : 
as the war extendeil to tlie Halkans her ."'traie 
uiea.! and military importance hei'ame '-till 
< lea,rer Hut for two \ears the I’rinio .M ini.-'t oi-, 
Hi’atianu, held his hand and earned for him.-<-ll 
and !iis (ioveiaiment the name of ‘ ihi* IJii 
ma.nian .''phinx. " 

N’^et to an ol)ser\ '-r t)f Co ima.nia's ooom-aphieal 
and lii.stm’ica.' position the faetors w hi<'h mii"' 
deiia’niine ln*r c(aMAo «if a.ction were porfoi-i!\ 
clear. 'To .'.ome e\tont indei*d hisfor\' and 
j/eo^raphy liad keen opposing factors in t ho 
determination of her- policy Ae<*«>r<linii t« 
neillu'r <‘riterion was she mainly a Ihdkan 
State!. As a land of corn and oil her l)Usine-'« 
I'onnesctions must he with tin* mdust I’lali.sed 
countries of Western Kiirojie rather than 
with Ikh’ more primitive southern iM*it;h- 
hours. Her chief routes hy rail and I'iver 
led to Austria-Hungary aial (Jermany. A-' 
Vol. lX.---l*art 1 la 


an «Mitpo->t of We.siorii I'airope auainsl the 
Ka'-t .so Itiimamaus ooneiaved of 1 lieu 
position as a i..itiii Kland m a Sl.)\ 
oooan, Kumania had ln'iai lod to forlitv 
lu'i’self a;Tf’in.st a. Ivu-siaii advance on Con 
stantinoph' l>\ the ost ahlishnient •*f elos,* 
e«*(aiomie a.nd political rolations u it h the 
('eiitiid Cowias. 'I'lio hold »»f ({»'rnian oapital 
over her mdustrie.s was reinforei-d hv (he 
dvnastic tie n’pi’e-ent od sjncp |SI»d hv her 
I lohon/.ollorn nilor and tin* p«*!itieal under 
-tandinu she had oonehidod in I SSIJ vvith (lie 
'Triph* Allia.iH '-. 

I lisloricallv 1 1 um.mia’s t i-a.dit mn.- pointed in 
oNa.ctly 1 ho (►pposiio dirootion. With a. mi\o(I 
population, doscondoil m part Irom Iho original 
1 )aniihia.n a,nd lll\i-iaii pooj )lo'-. ( hat *-( ill snrv 'v o 
in iho Alha, Ilian la.eo, in pa.rt from Konians and 
Komaiii/ed I )alma.l ian-' whom 'rra,ja.n and his 
^uec(\~.sor,s sot 1 led t hei*o (o oiia.rd ha.lt oon(|ner<‘d 
l)a.<-ia.. in p.i.rt troni .strata loft h\' t ho various 
wav'e.s ol miurat:on (oltie. (lot hi'-. Sla,v' and 
ra.rta.r that have --nrHod alon:.' Iho road to 
Constant moplo. Itnmania, I'volved fr*oni this 
( Iwios of warrin*/ olomonts a ilistinct a.nd intoi- 
ostin^ ( lr.eeo-La.tin <*iv’ili/at ion of liei- own. in 
roli^ion sin* i^ Orthodox, m (;ommunion with 
the IMianar at Constantinople, Hu.ssia and 
4U1 
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CAVALRY PATROL STARTING OUT TO RECONNOITRE. 

Iho T^alkaii Statics. Uor languages literatim^ ninatoontli eontiiry and eulininatod in tlio 

and custuins show iiiaiiy lra<^os of oloso rola- Revolution ♦)f 1848, the first triumph of the 

tions with luir Slav neighbours. During the new Rumanian intellpfjenisia , 

eighteentli eentury ami the earlier part of The succeeding decade witnessed the union 

th(' ninet(‘entli century the Rumanians looked of the two Principalities, and in this ac*hi(?vement 

to Russia for lielp in their struggle witli France under Napoleon TTT. played an impor- 

tlie Turks and the Turks' maninec* Princes, tant part. During the reign of Prince Cuza 

and tJu^y <lid not lo<»k in vain. However ( 18.59- 1 SOU) the int(*rests — generally conflicting 

much Russian protection of the Danubian — of Frams? and Russia remained prepon- 

Principalitit's was actuated and im[)eded by tlerant. In the light of history it was an 

ulterior motives, Russia played a grt'at part in extraordinary act of trustfulness on the 

fret'ing them from 9'nrkish contn»l, and the part of Napoleon when he urgt'd that Prince 

Russian (Jovernor, Cinint Kiselev, who re- Charles of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen should be 

organi/.i*d the adminisi rat ion of Moldavia ami called to succeed Cuza. The year 186(i marks 

Wallachia in the earl^N' '80's, laid the foumlations thc» triumph of Prussia not only in Cenminy 

ot modern Rumania. A still strongt'r influence but in Rumania. 

was that of Prance. Partly by descent, above The following 17 years witnessed the success 

all by language and tradition, the Rumanians of this movement. Prince Charles was at 

<^an claim to be a Latin pt'ople. During th«' first opposed and attacked, even by the 

MiddU' Ages contact with the West was largely Liberal leader Hratianu, who had played a 

broken off, but the revival f)f French culture at great part in summoning him to the throne, 

the courts of the eighteenth century Phanariot over the measures he favoured for attracting 

l)rinces arouse<l once more the latent Tjatinism German capital and German science to the 

of the people. The moral effect of the French country. Diu'ing the war of 1870 Rumanian 

Revolution may have had considerable effect on sympatliies were strongly pro-French, but the 

the national movement of tlie beginning of tlie defeat of France convinced ev’en her wannest 
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ssyinpathisori? that they must look elsewliere for 
political suj^port. IJismarck had nrip;inally 
advised the yoiiiig Hohimzollerii prince to 
maintain the friendliest relations with Kussia> 
and for the first few yt'ars of his reign Prince 
Charles followed this policy, knowing well that 
only with Russian help could he achieve his 
drt'ain of aehi<*ving full Rumanian inde'pen- 
deneo of the Sultan. Tlie opportunity caim' in 
1877. and the Prince, after some keen negotia- 
tion. threw himself with enthusiasm into 
the war on Russia’s side. The Rumanian 
Army, thanks to the care he had given it, 
proved its worth in and after the taking 
of Plevna, and was largely instrumental in 
securing complete victory. The result was 
Rumanian independence, signalized three years 
later by the proclamation of Prinet) Cliarles 


early ’70*s. Russia had been tried and hiund 
wanting. Kngland was remote and indif- 
ferent. (h'rmany, tai the other hand, was not 
only his native country but in his <‘ye.'- aiul ti e 
world’s th(' coming ” country. I’he vigour 
and talent \\liich thc‘ir new ly-foimdc-d Kmpin* 
ins])ired in the ( hM’inan people o\ erf!o\V^('d into 
oth<*r countries. Prince (’hark's brouirht (h*r- 
man instructors to n'lnodt'I his army, (liTinan 
contriwtors and t‘ngine‘ers to build 1 h<' indis- 
])ensable ndlways, (ierman capital to finance' 
Rumanian industries and give solidity t<^ 
Rumanian banks. At first unpopular for this 
reason, tlu' Prince' substM picntly eariu'd the 
gratitude and approval e)f his subjects for what, 
he did for tiu' df'velopnu'nt of tlu' country. 
The (h'rmans did much hu* Ruma.nia,. Situatt^l 
a.s Rumania was b<*tw(‘(*n Austria-H ungary an<l 
Russia — the' de'vil and f he dt'i'p sea — slie looked 
to (jiermany as the' emiy pe*ssible frie'nd. (jlc*r- 
nuuiy nle)ni^ e*e»uld e-ontrol Aust ria-H ungary 
anel thwart Ru.ssian polie-y towarels Rumania 
Thc^ be>nel be'e'aine» graeluetlly <‘lose‘r. VVIud 
hael be'('n the' favomile* sehc'ine' e)f the' King 
be'e*a.me' the' re'ase>ne‘el vie*w e>f the' le'jiding 
.state'srnen e^f Rumtinia. In 1 8811 the* rapproche- 
ment w'as ceinverte'd into an alliance'. 

Such an alliane'f' was in fae't as inevitable' for 


M. NICHOLAS MISU, 

Rumanian Minister in London. 

King. Rut the) w^ar uono the les.s left 
bitter memories behineJ it j for Russia, wliilo 
lianding ejver to Rumania the bulk e>t tho 
Turki.sh province of Dejbruelja, demandeMl 
the return to lier of tlie three e|e*partnie)nts 
of Rossarabia w'liich the Pow't'rs bael w'on 
back for Moldavia after the Crimean War. 
The “theft” of Ressarabia, as Rumanians 
unrestrainedly ealleel it, fixed a eJeep gulf 
between Russia and Rumania and prepareel 
Rumanian feeling for a new^ step for whie-h 
King Charles had been patiitntly educating 
it. 

(ierman influences had already followed in 
the waike of the Hohonzollom Prince. X€»r 
indeed had Prince Charles any alternative. 
There was little to be hoped from France in the 



[Lliiott & J ty. 


SIR GEORGE BARCLAY, 
British Minister at Bukarest. 




Tin: TJMi:s history of the hm//. 


■iO'l 


Uum^LiiiM !i.- Italy'.- to tin* Aii^tro- 

(aM'man Alliniioc in t h<' ])n'\ io\is \ was to 

tlir sistrr natiofo positions wc*n‘ \'or\ 

siiniiai. .lust a.s Italv liad pailojl svilli I’^r.uiri- 
o\»‘r 'runis, so Kiiina.nia ha-d paitrd wit Is 
I i ii-sin. ovrr I ><‘s^ a.ral >ia.. 'I'lw " honost brokia* 
in both i-a^rs w a.s lb- maiol^. Ibit w a.s n 

,>tj!l stj’onj 4 «a‘ parallrl hot w (‘on lta.l\ ani! 
I\nina!iia.. As (’ount Xiijin, onoo said to 
I’rinoo l^idow , lta.|\ and Ansliia inusl bo 
oilhof allies or* t’oo'^. Rinnania wjis in a 
similar po'sition. In 'Transy |\ aina. wbiob 

HnrijLjary ha.d fina.ll\' dopr*i\od of its a.nlonoin\ 
in I H()7, some (iO per oont . ol I !»(> popnla-tion i- 
Unma.n. Hninanii would ha.\(‘ fought linn- 
^a-ry in I StJti bad slio da.rr'd. a.n<i sid » s(m pfont I\' 
til'* ill t roat inoiit ot t bo Hungarian Kninai.s 
do('pon(*d tlio foi'lin^ in Kninaaiia. on t ht* tpa*.-- 
t ion. b'v«‘n in I Stilt Hismaick bad uork«‘d fora 
!*a.))proolu*m(‘nt bolw’(‘on I Ik* two (‘omitri»‘s. a 
ra.pf>ro(‘ln nM‘n( soiionsl\' impi'dod b\- tin* 
'rra.nsy I vania.n <|n('stion. It took him II 
yoai's t.o soonro it, but in ISS.'i it b(‘oamo an 
accomplislind tlnaiob not a-n a.dmittod fact, 
for wit.li I\iii^': (Miarlo.s’s a.pp!*oval tin* PriiiV* 
.Mitiisl (‘I*. Ilraliann. mot (.'ount Kalnoky at 
Nb’r'tma and lbsma.rc-k a.t tJastcin, and tlion<*o- 
fort h |{nmaiiia's adliosion to tin* 'rrijiU* AlIia.m*o 
boernno a post ulate of lOnropoan diploma.(‘\ . 
'riiat there was lawcr a, public annonnc«‘mont 
of it. ma\' liav(‘ b(‘(*n tine to a desire no! to 
irrit-atr* tin* llnssia.n < lo\ «*?*nmeiit and po])n1ai' 
Knmanian sentiment. While llratitbiin laid 
the .snppoi*t tiot onl\ <(f his own (*ompa.ct. 
Na.tiona.l Liberal part \ but a.lso (»f tin* " ^’onno 
< 'onseivat i ves.” a.inoiie whom !*. Larp (then 
.Mini.st(*r m \’ienna) a.nd 'T. Maiore.s(*n worke<l 
hard fia* the conclusion of the alhaiu*(*, there 
was i*onsidera.l >le disliki* of it ainon^ [)olit icians 
ol till* extnuK* Ki;.:ht a.nd l/'ft Hnssophil 
boya-i ' and l''ra » icophil Ibwheals and fec'lin^ 
in the (roinitrs w a.s at the ni(»ment intenscl\- 
I h iiiea-rophobe. b'or \\ha.l('\er !*ea.-on, tin* 

Irt'aty n'ma.ini'd an a^re(*nienl of mini'^lers. nn- 
rat ified by I *a.T‘lia.ment. 

'Tin* follow ine ;{n \e.i.»*-, coMsta.nli\ vtrcn;j;th- 
eiK'd the Anst ro ( Jerma f 1 ln'e«»inony in l\n- 
mama. Alnaaly in 1S7.7 a. conmu'rcia.1 trt'al\ 
had be(‘n concluded with .\nsiria llnn^a-ry b\ 

I h(‘ La.scar (’at iryi < h)\ c‘rnm(*nt accoi'dimr tin* 

I >n.al Monai’chy nnrst fa\'onia.ble lt‘rms. Dnrinj: 
the follow iii)^ decade tin' \a.hi«' of Anst ro- 
ll nnptriaii jzoods import i‘d w jis ti*ebled. and in 
1S8*2 i*onst itutetl .*»tl p(*r (*tmt. of Rumania's 
total imports. Rut behind .Xu'-tria-Hunpirv 


stood a far more dangerous fritacl. It was only 
ill tin' la.te *SO‘s t ha.t Princi' Rismarck set forth 
on his camp liiin for th(‘ conmn'rcia.1 <*on 4 nest of 
Italy. It was almost at the sana* time tha-t 
< h'linan trade and finance lu'pin the methodical 
coiKjic'Si of KmiiiMiia.. 'rakinjj: advanta|.»:e of a 
t(*mporar\' trad(*-w a.r Ix'tw t'cn Rumania ,and 
.\nst ria.- H unwary, < l('rman\- embarked in JSSIl 
on a striif^ule for the Rumanian market. R\ 

1 SS9 sh(* had s(M*nr(‘d lirst place in sjiite of 
b'r<‘nch and Rritish efforts, jind her sliare of 
Rnma.nias to1a.l a.mmal imports rosi* from 
•Jit p(*r cent, in that \(*;u‘ to per c(‘nt. in 

MM.'J. Into the s(‘<‘ond pla.c(‘ st(‘pp(‘d Anstria- 
llnnua.r\ and, aftt*r the icsnuiption of frieiKlIx' 
r.*Iati<*ns m I Sill , maint a.ined a.n a,v<M*a.;^e share of 
Rnma.nia’s total imports amount inji to aixait 
J.“» p(*r c(‘nt . 

'Tin* \icloi‘\* ot t Jei'man track* in Rnma.nia. 
wa'-dne in pai’t to the* la.ck of oi‘^ani/.ation of 
other com|>etin^ countries, but above* all to 
t he met hods i‘mplo\ ed. I len*. a.s els<*w here, tin* 
close int(*rconnect ion ef trade with scie'iititic 
r*sea.r(*h stood the th'rma.iis in eood steail. 
'I'lieir pra.ciic(‘ of tui*nin^ out vast (|ua.ntitics 
of (*heap a.nd attractive, if ” 'shoddy," ^oods 
ena.bled them to Hood t fie Ibimanian ma.rk(*t . 
Rut. above all, their su(*cess was dm* to the 
'^\st»*m of loiiLC I'fedit^’ a.llo\\ed h\ <Jerma.n 
export tirin'^ to Rumania, u trader’s. W'Ik'h* 
binjilish. b'reneh and Italian linn-' were un- 
willing to ^r.mt more than tlirc'c to si\ months' 
er.ice. ( h*rman hous(‘s willinp:ly allow t'd t w(‘lv(‘ 
to lift(*(‘n. askinc m) j)a.ymenr for tlie fj^oods 
suppli(*<l till lh(* reta,il(‘rs had actua.ll\ dispos(‘d 
o‘’ them and made th(‘ir piotits. Tin* iiidnstr\ 
of (h'l'inans in learniiiL: forei};,n lant;naefs a.nd 
in study ii**' foiH'i^n tastes w a.s i*(*infoieed by 
tin* fact that (Ji’iinan was alr(*atly tlu* ehief 
eommcrcia.1 lan^na-jit* of Rumania, owin^^ to 
I h<* pn*senc(' amd a(*ti\ il \' of .b‘w ish mcr(*hants 
in the towns. 

dda' (li'i'inans conld not , liow (*vc!*. luir a* tak(‘n 
tic* I'isk.s throneb w bi(*h t hc\ won tlicir vi(*lor\ 
without th“ h(‘h> (*f the baidcs. Il(»i*c, a- 

e|scwh(‘rc. the (a‘nnan ba.nks, c-pc'iially the 
Deutsche Ra.nk and I lie I )iskont o-( Jesellschaft , 
wen* the mainstays of (hrmaii fon'ij.'n policy. 
'Tlu'ir n*prc’si‘nt ati\ cs and conim(*r(*ia.l agents 
suppU'iiicnti'd the rc[)orts of the ma.ii\ eonsiiJs 
and vicc-(‘onsnls of the (‘entral Rowers. The 
I )iskonto-Ocst*llschaft first and for(*most oo- 
i*npicil it.si'lf with the loans raised by th<* 
Rinnaniaii (lovermnent on tla' Jk*rlin market. 
.\ftcr IStit)- the \*<*ar of Rrince Charie.s's 
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practically jill th(* nuiiiiMiinTi loans 
Mcrc c1T<'cto(l in liorlin. In 11)(17 the (Icnnaii 
(\insiil-(h*ncral calculated that Jlnmania’s 
public debt aiuoimted t(» 1,4110,000,0(10 U*i 

( l^r>7, 200,000 ) : in 1012 it \va.s estimated at 
£011,040,000. Of the former sum about 
1:10,770,880 was owing to (lermany, K ranee 
being .seeond i-n'ditnr to tlie cxt<*nt of some 
£18,500,000. In other words, Rumania was 
])aying yearly in interest to (lermany about 
£2,000,000, whicli a Kuiuanian writer indig- 
nantly calls a “ new form of tribute, a sort of 
servitude.” * 

Hut State loans Nvere but a small part of 
liumania's obligations to (b'rmaiiy. It was 
in the long run on (german banks, Nvhich 
backed (barman trade, that 14umania depemlod 
for 40 per cent, of her imports, and these* she 
was forci'd ti> pay for in ca<h, since (Germany 
only took in e.Kc’hangt' tV02 p<'r cent, of her 
<*xports, whieli wi nl mainly to Helginm, (ireat 
llritain and Italy. Hut ("lerman finance played 
i\ far more direct [>art in Rumania. It had 

♦ Dr. Marool llibiri -Siuria in lii^. ivrcnt “ ticriiiiuini 
ill KxiniAnia'’ (IDlti), which gives a very lull aeeouiU of 
ijicrnian enterprise in Kuinaiiia. 


.s<*cure<[ a control over Rumanian iialustry and 
finance which, while stimulating and solidify- 
ing, might at. will he eonvt'rted into a strangle- 
hold. German enterprise playtMl a great ])art. 
in thf* development of inodfM'n Rumania, "ria^ 
first Rumanian railways wen^ (!onstrn(;led 
under a contract by tlie Vrussian eFew 
Strausberg -whosi* claims Hisman*k iinpor- 
tnnatt^ly pushed —and a.ftc*rwards taken over 
by the' limnanian (lovernment. During the 
lat<? ’OO’s the Germaris waged a successful war 
for tho control of the petroleum industry 
with the American Standard Oil CUanpanv. 
lu 1908 Steana l^omana (“ the Rumanian 
Star”) fell into the hands of the Diskonto- 
Gcsellsehaft, wJiich put it under the direct ifui 
of the Demtsehe Petroleuin-Aktien-Gesellschaft, 
of Horliii. The shares in this company wen* 
mainly in tho han<ls of the chief German 
banks, hetwied a.s usual by the Ueutselie 
Hank. Hetwoon 1005 and 1014 some dozen 
otliercompaniesfor the production of pctrolemu 
were formed with German capital,, and by 
1014 Germany 4*laimed 87 piT <!*nt. of the 
<*apital invested in Rumanian oil (this is 
exclusive of Rumanian companies rrainly 
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backed by (^eriuan finance), fJreat Britain 
oominj? next with 30 per cent. The sanio 
thing is true of the el<‘etrieal industry, of 
sugar, beer, paper, eloth, cotton and cenu'iit 
nuinnfaeture, and of the exploitation of 
woods ami forests. On iwcry side there 
was evidence of Oennan ent<‘rprisr and of its 
success. 

Most important of all, liuinanian banking 
was brought into close toucli with tlcnnany. 
Up till 1895 the chief banks in Hninania, apa.rt 
from the National Bank, had lu'cn Krench. 
After lH(h5 there had also been a-n Knglish 
bank of Rumania, originally fornu‘d as a 
Rumanian com}»any. fn ISO,") the Dcutsciu^ 
( Jes(*llschaft and S. Bh ichnidt'r, of Berlin, 
found(‘d the ‘‘ Banca (’k'nerala Homana,” 
which b<‘CMin(' now onc‘ of the lt‘ading bank< of 
Rumania.. In 1901 followed tlu* Banc‘ii. de 
Oedit Roman," in 190."» the Marinorosch 
Blank (V: ('o.'s Bank, in 1907 the “ Ban(*a 
(^^mmca'ciala Rianana all ol t Ihmu in the 
main bai-ki'd by ami to a large (‘xteiit founded 
with (leriuan cn[)ital. The smaller provincial 
banks equally undc'f tlic control of 

Oi^rman, Austrian and Hungarian finance, and 


Austrian ca])ital again was th<' foundatifin of 
the thrt^c grt'at insurance societies, Dacia- 
Ronulnia, \a/.iona.la a-nd ( Jenerahi. liistanccs 
of this might he nOilt ipliinl iiuk‘(initt*ly, hut. 
enough lias said to show that (lermany 

had secured thi' control, if not t>f Rumanian 
hearts, at k‘ast of R.nmania.n purses. 

Politically. Rnmaiiia eaiiu' more and more 
into line with the general poliey of the '^fripU' 
A!Iia.ne4». By 1910 Rumania and '^rnrlo'y 
w«‘n* almost eonsuh'nul a.s const it ut ing wit Ji 
(Iia*ina.ny, Anstria-ll iingaiy a.ml Italy a. (hiin- 
tnph‘ Alliaiu’e. the mi'inhers of which were 
iinit»‘<l hy common hostilities and at least 
mutiia.l eeouomie atl\ ant ages. ha‘onomie aiul 
politic‘al relations witli (lerma.ny, strengt luaied 
hy distrust of and resiail merit against Rii.ssia. 
a.nd Jhilgaria.. had pro\nil more h>reefiil than 
the iiatiii’al senlinu iits of alteetion wlileh at - 
traet»*<l Rumania to Prance. Riimaniaii in- 
terests would in la.et. ha.vi‘ l>iM*ome wholly 
identiti<*d with thivsi* of th<* (\'ntra.l lOnropean 
hloc but- for tlu‘ fact that hi'tween them loomed 
the ([ueslion of Rumania, irri'denta. 

Allusion has a.lrea.(ly betm nimle to the im- 
jnstihahle incorporation of 'rra.nsylvani>i In 
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Hungary in 1807, wlion Francis Joseph, as one 
of tlu^ many concessions made to osiabiisli the 
Austro-lfnngarian threw IVansyl- 

\ ania as a sop to the Magyars. [1 is I me that 
by thf^ Xationalities Law of I8()8 t^ie- Hungarian 
Hovc'rnoMmt promised Kcrupnlt)iis respc*eti c»f 
its Rumanian subjects’ language, natiomility 
and religion. Hut this [)romise, like so many 
others, was only mad(‘ to b(‘ broken. It was 
followc'd by the l^’lectoral haw (jf 1H71, which 
gerryinaiidered the ctmst it ucncic'S in such a 
w<iy as to deny tlie Rumanian popiilation any 
adequah^ representation in the Hungarian 
Rarliaiiient. IJiah'r tla^ narrow nationalistic 
rffjhnp^ of Rotoman 'I’isza laws aiming at the 
Magyarization of Rumanian schools wf‘r(^ 
])assed in 1879, 188:i and 1891. Similar 

iia^tliods vvero n.'sorUul to in r^rder to make thc^ 
Kumanian Orthodox and Uniato <*lergy a means 
of Magyarizing the provinc(\ VV^hikj in 1808 
08 per ci‘nt. of the schools were non-Magyar, in 
1892 the ])ereontago Imd fallen to 14— f.r., 2,880 
out of tlie 1 0,917, iiist(?atl of 0,458 out of 18,798. 

administrat ion of the country was almost 
entirely in Magyar hands. The Magyar autho- 
rities rutlilessly controlled the elect ion.s, effec- 
tually silencing the voice of the Kuinauian 
p >l)ulation. Whorejxs on the l^asis of popula- 
tion tlv' Uumanians of Hungary should possess 
about 09 represoiitativcs out of 418, these 
were lujvor allowed to exceed 11 (in the year 
1900), and through tli(? scandalous elections of 
1910 wen^ reduced to five ! 

The Rumans of Hungary n^sisR'd resolutely 
this policy which jiimed at <h‘nationalising 
tliem. Ill 1881, as a result of a gr<*at national 
convention at Heriimnnstadt, a llumanian 
National Tarty was formed wiioso jangrammo 
iMnbraeed tho jire.scirvation of the Kumanian 
language, schools and Church, the aj:)pointinent 
of Uumanian-sp(u\king ofiicials and tin? restora- 
tion of 8Vansylvanian autonomy under the 
Hungarian Crown. Termis.sion was refused by 
tho Hungarian Crown to ik petition that the.so 
demands should be laid before the Fniperor- 
Iving and every form of persecution was 
ajiplii'd to tlxo nationalist loaders. Since 1892 
tlu^ struggle liad become still more acute, the 
^Magyar oligarcliy refusing all conce.s.si()iKs. 
Tlie rt 'fimv of reaction cnlminated in A])ponyi’.s 
school hvw of 1907 and tho election scandals of 
19ll).* 

18 10 Kiimans of Hungary were thus force<^l 

• Viviilly doiicribod in H. W. Soton-Watsoii’a “ Cor- 
ra|Jlio;i and Uoform in Himgary." 


to look beyond the Carpathians to their “ free ” 
brothers. In 1891 there was founded in 
Bukarest the Riga Culturala, a society wliose 
object was tin? protection of the interests of the 
wliole Rumanian race. In press and Parliament 
attfMition was constantly directed to th(^ con- 
dition of llumania’s “ uiiredt emed ” brotliers. 
The problem was a. big one. In Hungary itself 
— .according to 1919 Magyar otlicial statistics - 
livi'd 2,949,082 Bum.ans, of whom half were to 
he found in tho province of '^fransylvania and 
the remainder in the eastern f>art of the Banat 
of 'reinesvair, and in the counties of Maramaros. 
Szatmar, Bihar, Szilagy, Arad,* etc. Anotla^r 
27.5 115 Rumans lived under tho Austrian 
Govi rnmeiit, chiefly in Bukovina, where th(^y 
formed more than one-third of the popula- 
tion. On the other han<i, tlie larger part 
— nearly two-thirds — f)f the population of 
Bessarabia, annexed by Russia in 1812, 
was Riunanian, and the claim of tliivse 
Bossarahiau Rumans siaved to ilistract 
Rumania’s attention from tlie question of 
Transylvania. Furtlier there wen? people of 
Riimani.an stock in N.E. Serbia and in Mace- 
donia, and though their incorporation in 
Riunania was out of the cpiestion, their fate 
keenly interested tho country, 

Tt was, indeed, over the question of Maci'donia 
alone that Rumania [ilayed much part in 
Balkan politics during tJio early years of the 
twentieth Cimtury. The condition of tlio 
Vlachs of MacM'tloiiia was a grievance which she 
found Turkey more willing to sympathise with 
(for political reasons) than (Jreeeo or Bulgaria. 
Ac'cordingly Rumania lield aloof from the first 
Balkan war. Fears were lU’en ex])ressed k*st 
.slie should join Turkey, but she avoidc'd any 
siadi false sttip. While she had no territorial 
irredenta to secure by partiei[)ation in the war, 
she was necessarily interestt'd in maintaining 
the Balkan equilibrium, and she warned the 
belligerents to this effect soon after tho outbreak 
of Jiostilities. Bulgaria’s action in attacking 
lier allies on Juno 29, 1918, could not, therefore, 
l(‘av'e Kiimania inditfereut. Already, in aiili- 
cipatioii of such a eatastroiihe, Serbia and 
Greece had made pro\'isioiial arrangements with 
Kiimania. Tho lat er had to consider the 

♦ Hiananiiins rtjiiin — Jiml a reufiit brochure by C. S. 
ltasnas,Ciilk*<i “ Condiiiuiiilo Vii'iiiCultxiralca lioin&’iilor 
dill afara tie llo^at ” (Conditions of tho (hilfurai Life 
of tho Rumanians out of tho Jvinurdoin) ^nves very good 
reason for the claim — that in fact there are at least 
:L03.>.120 Uuinans in. Hungary and probably well over 

4.t>0;»,000. 
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M-ttitudo of Russia and Austria-Hungary lK*f<»r«* 
anyttiing Rul^aria's action in antioi- 

patin^ tlio arOit rat inn of Russia and tr(*ai*lu‘r- 
ously attacking Sophia had rousnd tin* wralfi of 
tlio Russian ( iovornniont , atul iy rc'liant^o on 
assuraruios from tlio lattop that lior intcTvontion 
would not, ho lo<)Uod on unt ji\ oiira}>ly, Jlumania., 
on .Inly Kh docrlarod war and invad(‘d Huljzaria. 
Aust ria - 1 1 un^arv , having o}>sl i?iati4\- Ix'lioved 
in Rul^arian suoooss. foiiij<l h<*r Rumanian 
ally in t ho tirld apiiiist hop favourito proto^o. 
lN)W(*rloss to ppfiv'cnt, t ho (’ontral l*ow’(‘rs 
\\(To ohli^ful to f'ondonr Rumania’s acdion, 
>>ut it wa*-, cloar to tho world that aiH^thrr 
TiMit had hrcii madr in tho 'I’lMplo Alliaiu'o 
similar tc> tfint in\o]\'cd h\ Italy's war on 
d’uiko\' two yoars la ‘fori*. 

Rumania’s part in tho operations of the 
seennd Ihilkaii w a.r was hloodl(‘ss hut df‘eisive. 
She emerged from it «ms<‘al}»ed a,nd with 
hoit'litened f)resti^(‘ and it was to lu‘r <‘apiln.l 
that tin* delegates uf the Ihilkaii States eam(‘ to 
ai*rari^o (la* terms ol poac'o. I^\' this pea,oe. 
siurno<l un August Id, I hi .‘k Rumania- obtained 
an morea>«‘d shai*e of Dohrudja, inoludinji 
I la* eit y of Silistra, which she had x aitdy 
demanded in I STS, and stiHieient t<*rTi(or\ to 
mterpose hcdween the Ru)^,;a,rian frontier 
and the important ra.ilwa.\ lhikar(‘st -( \*rna 
\'oda, ( ’oust a nt /.a . Sul»se<na*nt <‘\'enls proved 
la*i' wisdom. 

Rut it, wa*^ neither t erril oiia,l ^ain nor in 
er<*a'-<‘d presti^i* in the i>alka.ns that was t<» 
pro\i* the iiatst important result for Rumania 
from the war. I’he prime fact was that 
Rumania had broken with the pohe\ «»f elose 
a.'-xx )»*ial a m with tia* ('t*nti'al l*owi*rs that had 
Ix'i'n hei* i^uidin^ pi'ineiple sine<‘ 1 SS,!. 

Km^ (’harles. in onha* to ^jnootli o\ni* the 
dilVa’ulties which had shown 1 1 a'lnsel ves, 
diplomat a*a.lly lele^raplaal to tIa* ( h'rinan 
hanperor : 

■ .\ftei* hoa.\ \ tiitlieult ii's have been over- 
eona*. the t*oiu*lusion ot pi'aee is assui'ed, and, 
tlianks to \a>u, it remains a tinal p<'aee. W ith 
all my heai t I thank \ on for \ <>ur loyal frituid- 
ship and ^ood w ill.” 

With eharaeteiisl le slimness the (Jerman 
hanjjeror hasteia'd to conerait iilat e Rumania, 
oil laa* r<‘eent policy ; 

“ ^'our teli'oram which arrivi’d to-ni>^ht >jives 
mo leal aial j^reat joy. L oHor you iiiy most 
sincen* and hearty congratulations on the 
spU'ndid result, for which ind only your own 
people, hut all of the ht'llioeri'nt States and the 


wliole of Kurope, have* to thank your wise aii<l 
trusty statesmanlike ])olicy. At the same time 
your mentioning that I have boon alih* to 
c-ontrihute to what has been a(*lii<‘ved is a threat 
sa-tisfact ion to m(\ I rejoiet* at our mutual co- 
operation in tlio cause of j)eaoe.” 

To this Kinjj: (’diaries replied : 

“ 'Fhe kind wc>rds in your extnMuely f'ordial 
tek‘jrram fill me w'itli pride atid sim^ere ^rat itud(\ 
Once a^aiii accept my warnu'st thanks for your 
W'arm interi'st and your ('ffectiv e share* in recent 
ev4*nts so significant for my country.” 

Kxactly a yc'ar elapsed botw'een tlie signattire 
of the Treaty <'f Rukari'st and t he famous (Vow n 
(’ouiicil of August 5, lf)14. That y(*ar was 
marked in Rumanian foreign policy by nego- 
tiations witli and overtures to ea<*]i of the 
gr(‘at Kiiropeaii groups in turn. As ri'gards 
Ralkan policy Riimaiiia, was t'<piall\' dijilo- 
matie. NN'hilst it was gi'iu^rally e(>nsid<‘r(‘d that 
tin* alliance with ( h*i‘(‘e«* and Sc'rbia luul 
ripened into a, pi'rmanent rnt(’nt(\ tlie Rumanian 
< Jovi'rnmeiit was ('aiH'fiil to mainfaitL the 
friendliest rc'lations w itli ( Jerman v and (‘ven 
to eonsidc*!' (he ]>ossil)ility of a I’ureo- Rulgn ro- 
Runianiaii a,IIiciiK*.t*. Renewi'd ovi'itures to 
Austria Hungary ov'<*r* th(* 'rra,nsyl\anian (pie.*^- 
1 ion W'cre. how(‘\'ei*, able to jiroeure nothing 
«‘xet‘pt xague pi*omis(»> of eoiiec'ssions from 
(’omit I’is/.a. which tia* Rumanian National 
Ra-rty pronounei'd ijuih* ina.de(|ua.l e. The fall 
of Maion-seu's ( ’onsiM’vat i\'i* (.Nialition ('abim*!, 
«ui .lanuarv Rk 11)11, was in part attributed 
to its failui’e to st‘eiire aii\' eoiieessions from the 
Hunga,ria.n ( Jo\ (‘rnment . Tlie Rra.tjanu Minis- 
try wbieb suee<*(‘d»*d him felt fr*eo to deti'rmint* 
Ruma,iiia‘.s orii'iit at ion «ui opportunist lines and 
to make Rumania’s support a. legitimate object 
of barter, (’rown Prinei* I^’erdimMul went off to 
visit tli(‘ 'Fsar at Tsarskoi* S<*lo earl\' in tli<* \cnr. 
but was earc'ful te) g(» on to lierlin and reallirm 
Rumania’s friendship with (Jermaiiy. His 
i‘ldt‘sl son, Id’inee (dairies, was at the time an 
otlie'cr in the Prussian (Jiiards. 

.Hungarian int ransig(‘aiu-e\ howt‘ver, increased 
the ditliculties betwetai Rumania, aiul the 
(Vntral Powers which advocates of an under- 
sta.nding with Russia wt'ri* not slow to take* 
a.d vantage* of. On June 14 the d’sar visited 
King (diaries at ( ’onstani za-. ^Matrimonial 
alliance's were* in tin* air, an engagememt 
he*lwc*e*n Prine*e' (diaries, e*lei(‘st son of the* (Voven 
Priiie*t*, and the? (Jrand Duehe*ss Tatiana h(*ing 
widely talked of. During July, Rumanian 
relatit>ns with Austria-Hungary and with 
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Ill 



KUMANIAN INIANIKV 

iiF’i’w stoiidily worsr. Sucli wa.s llio 
.it 1 1 io>| <ai which the sloi'in cloud of war 

1 HM'sl »)H ,1 lil\ ‘JS. 

Iicfoj’c dcaliiiL^ with 1 hmi.inia.'-- auiinch* to 
the new ‘situation that ha.d a.n.'^cn ii i- well to 
<1 in',id('i- int ernal polit ica I rMaidil ions. I hiiiianian 
|t«.liin*^ duriiej. the nin<*le«‘nth eciitiiiN wen- 
i)as.cd oil two parlN t la.dil loii'^. 

cent iii-ies the rea.l I’liler,- ot' the count r\ lia-d lieen 
the ^rt'at la,n<led piMpriet or’s, the itoirri or 
In t\ ais, over hom the I ’riiiccs (/f \\ a.llii.chia, a.inl 
Molda\ia. Iic'hl a.t tunes a. precaiion- swa.\. 
'These er(‘a.t himilies owned ])ra.(‘t ically a,ll the 
l.md and disposed a.t will ol the x-rvices of 1 ho 
uneducated ])ea,sa.n1 s w ho i-ult i\ a.t ed t heir lands 
as vilN'ins. 'TIk' l)(*\ars were pa,rtly of native, 
part ly of Phanariot (( 'onsta.nt inopolit an <h*eeU) 
descent. From ainonjjf them ftheie are some tiTi 
in Wallaehia and omm* .‘lOO in .AIol< la.\ ia) liad 
been ehosi'ii the Jiospodars who ruled the two 
])rineipalit ies as t rilait aries of the Sultan. 'The 
treaty of- Adria.nople impost'd b\' Ixii'^'-i.i on 
"Tiirki'y in lS2!t cha-niied the term of oftici* trom 
se\'eii years to a. life tenure, a-iul thereby the 
first st(‘j) was taken towards the ema.iH*ipat ion 
of the ruler from t he power of t he In i\ .trs. 'I In* 
rrff/funf'iif onfaniffur. tlie constitution di’awn up 
by tlie Kiissiau Clov('rnor-( ieneral, fount 


ON niK IKONIII^K. 

Kiselev, for the two priin*ipa.hl les m IS!i| re- 
romii/.ed, however*, the old irehls and irn- 

munitit's of the boyars. It was not till ISIS 

t ha.t the lii’st step w a.s la.k<*n m the direction 
of democratic control. 'The I'cw oliit ion of I ha.l 
\ ear*, led h\ ( ’. .\. lloselli and tic* brothers 

1 >ra, I i.mn. was inspired h\ coni empor‘a.r\ mo\e- 
nieni-. Ill T'i’a.nce a.ral ferma.nv. 'The (‘oiinl i’\ 
wa'- ia>i \ et ripr f^ir the ra,<li<*al cha.n^es 

the pio\ i.siona I )\ oinment pi*opose<|. 'Tin* 
nn»\(Mnenl w a.s ; i.) an | a I \ t eiinina.t e< I b\ Ibissian 
and 'Turkish int er*\ ent n m , mid the constitution 
of bSllt pr’acf ica.l I \' restnrrd the bo_\a.rs to 
power , w hei’c 1 he\ rema ined till the a.<*e«*ssion ot 
Prince* Alexa-nder ( 'u/.a., Iii*r.t ruler of the uniteel 
principalities. ( hosen h\' the* una.ninnais 
siippi irt of all t he* ] II I )^.':r*i‘ssi\ e* par t ies in P u mania, 
( 'ir/.a eve -lit iially 1 urn eel all a^' a in.', t liiin. 1 1 iinselt 
a be*ne*ve)Ie*nt de‘s|)e>l who mtrexiue’e-d swee*pin)j; 
refeirnis by arbitrar‘\’ nu*the>ds, he a,rous<el the* 
eh^trust of ( ’e)nse*rvat i\ «*s by his int r< »du(*t ion e»f 
ne>mma.li\ uni\ e r'sal suflra-^e* a.nd the* di.st ribut ion 
e)f land to tlie* peasants, while* he* faile-el to eain 
the* faveaij’ of the* Kaflie*als, wlm elislikeel his 
me*lheMls. Peipular* ame»n;/st the* pee)p|e*, ( ’u/a. 
tell a. vie*tim te) a e*oalil ion e)f e)ppe)sin^r parties. 
"The* ( 'ejiist it uent Asse nibls* that ratifie*d the* 
ehe)ie*e* e^f his suece*sse}r \e>l<*d the* ce ai.st it ut ion 
whieh. w itli m» »elif ica.t ii ms int re>due*e*d in lS7h 
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CROWN PRINCE OF RUMANIA. 

Prince Charles, born October 1893. 

and 1884, roinainod that of Kumania at tho 
liiiaj of tho Oeat War, 

When Frinco (/lairlos aiTi\'(‘d in Kiiiiiania lu* 
found only two ])artios — (.\)nsorvaliv<*s and 
Liberals, jj;t'nerally <*alled “AVliiles” and 
‘‘ Reds.” It was fmin a eombinat ion of th<‘ t wo 
that his tirsl eabinet was inad(’ up. During tho 
lirst four years of Jiis n’igii then' wen' six ca’ 
st'A'C'n ehanges of ministry. The two great 
parties had s])lit into various groups whieli 
altt'rnately supp»)rted and opposc'd eaeh other. 
Out of this eliaos emerged eh'ar'ly deliia'd 
parties. Thus, a.mong llie Lilu'nils, Ib’atianii 
and C. A. Uos('t t i stood fort Ii as tJie unrest rained 
^upporlers of extreme d<anoeraey and even 
Kepublic;anism. Another less progressive group, 
ma-inly MoldaA’ians, eonstituted t lu'insc’Kt's int«» 
a Lilu'ral and Iiuh'pt'ndent Fraetion,” and 
with tia'm may bo mei\tioiu'd the greait Mol- 
daiviain Kogalnieeami. Furtiier, tliere were a\ 
gn'at number ol' polit ii'iains of rjith<*r iin- 
dett'rinined Libeial t»r Consorx aitive J<'jinings. 
'Thero were tin' tliorougli C’onservat ives wiio 
eixmo to look on Laseair Uaitargi as their leader. 
.\nd finally, from IStiS mi. new party, the 
“ Young Const'rvativi's " or “ Juniinists " bc'gain 
to make their influenee ft'lt, led by X. (Jane, 
P. Carp> T. Maiorescu and Th. Kosetti. With 


this group A. Marghiloman was afterwards 
assoe'iated. The year 1870 marks the uoalition 
of various groii[)s to form the National Liberal 
party, of wliieli Bratiann, abandoning his 
r(»v<»lut ionary radicalism, took the leadership. 
During a premiership of tw'<'lvo years (1876- 
1888) lio welded this party into tho strongest in 
the c'oiintry. A resolute foreign policy which 
did not hesitate to choose w'ar on Russia’s side 
in 1877 and an alliance with Germany and 
Austria-Hungary in 1883 mnrked this regime. 
In liomo affairs Bratiann relied on thorough, if 
sometimi^s unscrupulous, organ i/.af ion of tin* 
administration and the control of tlio chief 
indust ri<‘S ot the country by t he Government 
and its nominee's. As against this tlie Con- 
servativ'cs fought for individual liberty and for 
t lie maintenance of tlio existing regime. Tla' 
.hinimists, who supported Bratianu’s allianc** 
with the (Jeiitral Powers, were on tho wdiole his 
most formi<la))le of>poijents, for Mit'y combiiie<l 
<‘nieu'ney and honesty in the ir administrative 
polic^y with sound if 4 ot sensational democratie*. 
prinei])les. Their amalgamation in 1891 with 
(.’atargi’s Con^e rv^atives reston'd t hat- party to 
a vigorous and progressive policy. Between 
1891 and 1910 Conservatives and Liberals 
succeeded onti anothi'r sov<*ral times in oflice. 
In till' last-mentioned year tht' kiadorship of 
the Lilieral Party passc*d from Dimitrio Sturrlza 
to 1. i\ Bratiann, son of the great statesman 
who had died in 1891. In tlu^ same year there 
was tlie periodi<' eruption in th<' Consta'vativt* 
party, this time led l>y M u' hrilliant ])olitician 
and diplomatist 'rake Jonescu, who successively 
disappointed witli '‘Liberalism” and ‘‘Con- 
servatism ” r('\'ived, in diffi'ront rireumstanees, 
the t»ld idea of the Juniinists of 'i'ory Demo- 
era<;y. lonescu’s “ ( 'onserv’ative Demoerul ” 
parly burst on tlio political world as an inc*tui- 
venit'iit troubler <)f tla* peace. King Charles, 
wiio, iluring liis 44 gears’ reign, had learned to 
work with and inanagi' the two gi-eat partii's to 
tlie grea.l(‘r glor\’ of his foreign policy, was 
irritated hy tla^ ap[>eara nee of a new party witli 
radieally distinct aims. However, in 1912, lie 
was obliged to aeei'pt the iuav It'ader a.s a 
memlM'r of the (Conservative ^•oalition c*al)in(t, 
w hi<*h ineluded the two .hinimists Ahiioreseu (as 
Frcniier) and Marghiloman. Jt was tliis tahinet 
which carried out the war with Bulgaria of 
1913. Ill January, 1914. il w as overtlirow’ii and 
till' Iving called Bratiann to jiower. Bralianu 
fuuiicl himself wdth large majorities in both 
Bouses. In the Senate the LiheroJ numbered 




THE QUEEN OE RUMANIA. 


' Harnetl. 
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80, C!()iis<‘rvativf‘s 22, ( ’onsorvativo-Dc inocrats 
12, rndcpondonts 2. Jti tljo Cliainhcr tlie 
lwiV>(*rn.ls lia.<» 1 .‘{8, t fie Connervatives 22, (Viu- 
8ervati ve- 1 )enif>f*rats 18, Nationalists 2, Tnd< - 
jK‘nd(*nts 

'riiis V. as 1 1n* Parliament arv si4nat ion <»n tl:(‘ 
outfireak of tfie I^nrop<*an war. ''Hh* (N’litral 
I'tiwers tlid not delay s )imdin ;4 1 li<‘ HumaniaTi 
Kin^ and (government as to Hiima.nian int<*r* 
vention in aecordance with the tr(‘aty of 1SS8. 
T)i<* Kin*-': and ( Jox’ernnaait on this point were 
in disagreement. "Flu' King, whose poliey for 
48 yvars had heeai close political a.nd (‘coruanie 
a.ssoeiation with the ( hainanic Powers, and 
w'ho might justly <*laint that tliat poliey had 
heinu* fruit in tlie material progress of Kumania. 
urg'‘d intervention on the* (lerinan side*. Tlie* 
e*xtent. and v alue* eif llritish ae*lion w as deiuhtful, 
and a. vde*teiry ef tlie Alliane*e* le'el by Vrussia 
s(*e*me*el a sure* pre>sjn’e*t te> the* He)}ie‘n/.eille*rn 
King. More'OV’e*!*, he* he'lieve'd that by Kussia's 
el(*f<*a.t Uunauiia e*oulel ree*e)ver Ih'ssaraliia and 
e*lie* ‘k for e*ve*r Hus'^ian ambitions eai (’eaistanti- 
neiple*. Kumania by he*r se‘rvi(*cs to the (A'litral 
Powe*rs woulel lx* meirally and materially in a 
Htre>nge*r peisitieui te> se‘e*ure* from Hungary, with 
<le*rma.nyV; }ie*lp, be‘tt<*r e*ondit iems, perliaps 
eve‘n full a.ute>nomy, feir '^rransylvainia.. In any 
case* Kumania.'s close*st inte*re*sts were beaind 
up with the* Pe)vve*rs that had feir .*{() ye'ars 
b:‘(*n he*r jiroviele'rs anel banke'is. Finallv, 
(le*rma.ny steiod bc'fein* him as the inode*! eif a 
streaig, meule*rn, scie*nl itie*ally eirga-y i/.e*el State* 
sue*h as it wa,s liis aiubition tei se*e' Huma.nia. 

Tlu* Kunamian < le»ve*rnme*nt tlieaiglit eifhcr- 
wisi*. (Jermany’s full victea-y, in view e»f 
Italy’s elee-Ia.i’at ion e)f neutrality and Hritiiin’s 
elee-hirat ieai of war, was deaibtful. 4'he*re* was 
little* le» be* hope'd fe)r freiiu Hungary, whose* 
e'xist cnee* as at prese*nt e'onst it ute'd elenainele'dt lie* 
ruthle*ss Magv ari/.at ion eif all the* eitla r laition- 
alitie's. Austria-Hungary's ultima.te* survival 
was une*t*rta.in, whcre*as Russia, must alwa-ys be* 
a. (Ire'at Powe*r. lnte-rvi*nt iem eai I'ithcr side 
was te>o risky to justify itse*lf. Rumania was 
ina.eU*e|ua.le‘ly munit ione*ei, and her freintier king 
anel elilVicult tei defend. It is clear that em 
this j)e>int the* Rratianu ( leivcrnme'iit was right* 
Had Ruma.nia. inte'r\’e*ned on e*ithe_*r side in 
August, P.I14. her le>t might luivi* lH*e*n a liarel 
one. 

For the* moment emly the* fulfilment of the* 
treaty was in ejue'stion. Tlie (k)vt*rnment 
acknowledgi*ei its validity — it had bee n tacitly 
admit te'd, but never ratified, by l^irlianient — 


but disputed its applicability. Take Italy, 
Rumania ceiuld not agree to tlie claim that 
the (le rmanie Rowers were Hie attacked party ; 
and like* Italy, Rumania had not b(‘en pre- 
V'ieiusly adv'ised of Austria-Tlungar^’'s inten- 
tions. Por the King interve*nTie)ri was re- 
(juire*d by Rumania.'s honour, and, as e'xjilained 
above*, by Rumanias inten*sts. Hejwever, in 
vie*w ot the* ( Jove*rnme*nt *s diffe*re*nce‘ eif opinion 
it was elillicult to etonvince* the* countrv' of the 

fae*t. Rce*e*nt e'vents had h(*ighte*ned anti- 

Magvar and aiiti-Rulgar fc‘<*ling amongst the* 
majeirity eif the pe*e>ple. Ry religiein they weic 
connected with Russia-, by race* anel language 
tlie*y fe*lt tlie‘mse*lvM*s Latins. Only ce*rlain and 
gre*at mat<*rial ae 1 \ an t age*s e*ouIel have* eiiit- 

wedglu'el tli(*s(' sentim(*ntal ol)je*et ieais. 

'\\> te*st re‘[)re‘senta1 ive* f(*e*ling the* King 

e*a.lle*ij an e*xt raorelinary Freiwn Founcil as an 
aelvdsory of e'onrse^ not a le*gally r<*sponsiblc — 
be>ely. Te> this (Vaineil, whie*h m(*t on Aeigust o, 
\ve‘r<‘ invite*d (’abine‘t ^tiniste'rs, partv leaek*rs, 
ex-lh’ime* Ministe‘rs and ex-Pre‘side'nts eif the 
two House's e>f Rarliament. J*romine*nt among 
the* Opposition le‘aele*rs were* the ex-l*re*niie*rs 
(-’arp, Maiore'seu and Reisf'tti (all original 
*liinimist le*a.(lcrs), the* ( Vinse'rvat ive* I )emocrat 
ehie't, 4’ake* Totiese'u, and the* Conservative* 
le-aele*!*-- ATarghiloiium , 1. Laliova-iy and N. 

h’ilipe se'n. Of t he*sr ])olitieians the* thive* first 
me*ntioncel w<*r(' by svmjiatby anel traditiein 
prei-t Jermaii. 'I'lie* .luninust Partv. since* its 
teaindation in 1871, hael be*e*n in (*ntir(* accord 
with Hu^ Kings po!ie*v' ot e'lose* association vxith 
(ie*rmany, anel coulel ]>oint to the* mate'rial 
pre)gre*ss that a^ social ion bael brought, about. 
Similar vie*ws, but he*ld with le*ss eli*(*}>-re)ote*d 
e*on\'ie*t ie)ii, we*re* theise* eif the* Conse'rvat ive* 
Ie*aeie*r 'Margin Ionian, himse'lf hy e*duca.tion a 
duniiiiist. As for the ot]ie*r peiliticians ])re*se*ni. 
Lahov’Jiry anel Filipe*.s( u re*pre'se*nte*el the* eMd 
Wallachian tradition eif frie'ndship witli Russia, 
re'infeirercd hy stremg Francophil sympeit hies. 
'Fake* Tone'se'u alone* apjiears tei haw be*en 
dominate*el hy a se'nse* eif the re'al situatiem in 
Fureipc, a conscieaisnt'ss that in the* gre'at issues 
at stake in this war Rumanian ideals and 
inteiv.sts alike were beaind up with the ilefeat e>f 
the* (-ile*nnani<* lk>we*rs. 

When the* quexstiein was put, (’arp aleaie* 
de*tinite*ly urged iiiterve*ntie)n eui the side of the 
(Vntral Reiwers. He* set forth Rumania’s 
historic feavt^s tif Russia anel her e*conomie* asso- 
ciations vvitli Central Riirope. The* otlier Ihre'O 
Oermanophils’ position is more obscure, but they 
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apparently consi(l(‘reil immediate inttMven- 
tion too dangerous and taAniirod “<‘xpeetant 
neutrality/’ to bt* followinl by iiitorvrnt i(»n 
wlien (Jermaii\'s victory, in wliich tb(\v cer- 
tainly believetl, liad been brou^rbt nearer. All 
their eolleajjcues of lioth partii's were. lu>\\t‘\er, 
a;j;ainst them. To the Kind's ^reat disap- 
pointment the Council by a. large majuritx de- 
cided against inti'rvtaition, ar.d in favour of a 
declaration of Humania's neutralit\. 

Tlie King imidt' a last appeal to his Ariuv, 
but there, too, a. huge ma.jorit\ of onicers pro- 
noune(*d themselves d(‘finitely against th(‘ inti r- 
vention he favoured. Thc‘ dc'cisiou was a. shock 


to liiin and at liis age seventy-six — may have* 
Iffistened his d('ath, which took pla.c<‘ two 
montlis latc*r, a})out th<* time oi t lait (d t hi‘ 
Italian Foreign S('crctary, tlic ^lanpiis di Sa-n 
Giuliano. 

Neutrality decided on, Ib-atiaiiu wished to 
secure to his country ai least some advantages 
from tlie decision. On or about October l.» — 
as was afterwards reveaU'd in tlu" ( Icrman l*r(*ss 
- — an understanding was arrivc'd at with Russia, 
by whieli ^rransylvania was promised to Ru- 
mania in ret urn for Ikt t<‘mporarv or pcrmaTicnt 
(the point is disputed) neutrality. Laliovar\', 
Filipescu and lonescii had s(*(*n in the Russian 
victories Rumania’s ojiportunity. Alreacly on 
the fall of LembcTg (S('pt<anber .*1) Filipescu 
declared that Rumania's “ nKmient " had come. 


'The Inn* of d’ran.syl vania. attracted men the 
ca.uti<ais Rrat ianu. a.nd he therefore hastened to 
•sccurt' lir'^t reversion of that province. 

Afeamw hile the ( Jerma uophi )iad not w'a.st»‘d 
their time. ( {erma.n propaga.ndist a.gem*ies 
establisliod themseU cs througliout t ht' count ly. 
.\t Bukai’esi a “ Rumano-( Jerman bur('a.u of 
commercial mforma.ti«)n " was sot up and afl(‘r- 
wards e>:pa.iided into the “ Rumano-t Jei’man 
a.gency of information." '^hi■^ ag 'ucy i^sia il 
<la.il\ gratis a v<'r\ complete bii<l‘i(‘t of ‘‘ t(‘lt‘- 
gra.[)hic iif'ws ’* containing the usual sensational 
lif's. In addition it. circulated hundreds of 
thousands of brochuie- and Icallets glorifx ing 


the ideals and strength of the ('entral Rowers 
a.n<l discrediting their opponents. In this work 
man> Rumanians c«)-opera,t ed and ma,n\' «)f 
llaMu honestly bclievetl that t liey tre <‘iigag(‘d 
in a patriotic (‘a.mpaign. on tlic gr<aind that 
Ruinania.’s futun‘ ought to lx* a.ssociatcd with 
that of t he ( ’out ral Rowirs. 'I'la German pro- 
pa.ga.nda, went, fnrt hei-. If di<l not confine itself 
mercR' to close collaboration witli those party 
organs which by tia-dition or convi(*tion were 
pro-German. The chief of these wcr(‘ V’.vr/m. 
descendant of the* original paper of Gjirp’s 
.Innimi'^t party, and .Marudiilomans papers 
Slrtuiiil ( “'rhe St a.nda j-d " ), l.n rollllffur a.nd 
liifi 'nih { “ Fot w a.rd.- ! " ). Mready on Au- 
gust l.’k I hi 4, a new' ])a[>cr. Zhia ('* The Day *’) 
began to ap[>car in Rumanian a** semi-oflicia.l 
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Aiistru-Ofriiian organ. An an angeinent was 
inado }»y which the old nationalist writer Slavic-i 
put his papers Mincnxt and Seam (“TIk* 
livening”) at. the disprisal of tlic Gennan pro- 
paganda. On ^lardi 14, Ullf), Car[) issued a 
new papc*r, Jiloldona, which was* to provt* the 
most violent of all pro-( liTinan organs. On 
.liirie 11 nf the sanu* year Marghiloimni began a 
new juipi^r, fashal, in the Moldaxian capital 
which S(‘r\ (id as a. duni|)ing ground for any such 
absurd anti-Uritish tal(‘s as evrn Gc^nnan 
papc^rs in lhikar<*.st li('sita,tc*d tn ])uhlisli. 'J'Jie 
niimliCT of provincial papcTs founded <*r suhsi- 
dis('d by the (}c‘rma.n propaganda was legion. 
Against them tJic* pro-Kntente press fought a. 
vigorous eampa.ign. Kilipeseu’s paper Spora. 
I(»ncseu’s ArlfitHHni and Ar/ li^oinnaiue, and the 
indcp(*nd(’nt AdermtL Ditnineatsa and Journal 
(les Halkaus h(‘a.ded thci counti*r-at tack, and the 
V'iok'ncc* of their language was justified by the 
gn‘at.ncss of the [ircj vocal ion. idle (h)vcrn- 
ment organs The future”!, I/hiJe- 

uendaure Jfouuutn ir and M ishearen f“ Thci .Movc*- 
menl ") w(*r<‘ n<*cessa.ril y disercM*! and impar- 
tially sevc'H* on \iolen'*e of any sort. The chief 
paper of tli(‘ country, ( ht IrersuL showcid at one* 
time' signs of submission to tia* ( k‘rman financial 
yoke' which drove* from it its <‘ditor Kermo to 
jtiin ail indcp(*nd(*nt Lih(‘ral lnt(‘r\'(*nt ionist 
paper, Xatsioualal, founded in November, MH.i, 
by till* deputy Toma. Stelian. LI uiversuly liow- 
ev(*r, saved itsc'lf from purchase by the Ger- 
mans, and under the politic'al dirc'ctorshi[> of 
Gc'iieral (i’ainiciami def(*nd(*d “ expcH-tant luai- 
trality ” and Kiitenlophilism with dignity and 
succ(.'.ss. From this it aftt*rwards — in April. 
1910 — ]>rogr(*ss('d to liitt*rv(*ntionism and sup- 
])ort of lonescu's cause*. 

I'ho GcM’inanophil campaign was gr(*ally as- 
sistt‘d by th(‘ <*tforts of tlio (jcnnan Minister at 
I hikarcvst . Many able German diplomat isls had 
st*r\'c*d a course of apprenticeship in the Hu- 
manian capital. In renrent times, Ividerlen- 
Wiichti'r, Prince Billow, Baron Marschall von 
Bieberslt'in had all represented Germany in 
Huniania. (Similarly Au.stria- Hungary had 
been repn'si*nted by such diplomatists as Count 
Goluchow'^ki and Count Aelirentlial.) In Sep- 
tember, 1914, the* (Jermau Minister was recalled 
and Ihiron von dem Bussche sent to succeed him. 
Baron von d(‘m Busscht* had the rejaitatioii of 
belonging to the most ruthless Prussian school. 
He had intrigued abundantly in Washington 
as Councillor of Embassy, in Berlin as the 
Foreign Oftlce oflicial in charge of British and 


American questions, and in Argentina in tlic 
years immediately before the Great War. For 
two years he, his Austrian colleague. Count 
Czernin, and the abk‘ and unscrupulous Bul- 
garian Minister, INI. Radev,* kept np the Ger- 
manic cause in Bukarest vvitli an industry 
which in tlicur friends* eyes deserved suc(?(*ss. 

The KumaniaTi Government, however, was 
d(*af tf) thes(' sirens’ songs. As the Ru.s.sians 
swept Ihrougli Galicia and Italian intervention 
app(‘ari*d inert'asingly imminent, Rumanian 
eyes wtM*(* naturally turned to th<* Carpathians 
The n(*w King’s resolute words at his accessicui 
and th(‘ opening of rarliament at the end of 
Xov’’emlH‘r, 191 1, show(*d tJiat no diplomatii* 
or dynastic sliackles would in futiin* b(* allo\v(*d 
to imp(*dc Rumania's freedom <)f action in 
pursuit of h('r natioiijil id(*n.ls. 'rhe Bussian ad- 
vance into Bukov ina iu .lamiarv', P.B u, brought 
tiu* qiK'stion to the front. Bratiaiiii in support 
ing a new Army vote in Parlianu'nt spoke of th(‘ 
ne(‘d of “actives prc‘paraf ion for the deeisive 
hour which will mark a liistorif* date for the 
Rumanian peopk*.” On January 28 a British 
loan of t!."). 000, 000 was announced. Bes(*rves 
w<‘n‘ called up and n(*gotiations were nimoured 
to he pr(>c('eding, but tin* Russian retreat from 
Bukovina cut matters short for (ho moment. 

But negot inf ions wer(* in tlie air. Italy was 
iK'gotiating with Austria and the failure of th(*s(* 
iK'gotiations infaJlil)ly meant her intervtuition. 
It was g(*nernlly supposed in Rumania as els(‘- 
wli<*r(* that Italy and Rumania were workiiur 
closely tog(*th(‘r in their dealings witli tin* 
tkitento Powers. Fntlmsiasts for “Latin 
unity ” held demonstrations in Ronu* and 
Bukarest, and it was generally exp('C‘t(*d that 
the two eountries would intervene sbnulta- 
iieously. Tliat they did not do so was widely 
attributed by Italians to Rumanian over-eau- 
tion, by Rumanians to Italy’s neglect to support 
Rumanian interests. In fact it was due to 
othcT causes. In the first plaee Russia and 
Rumania found it hard to reach an agreenu iit 
over territorial concessions. If ’’rransylvania 
had been rc'eogiiizcd as hypothetically theirs in 
return for neutrality, what, Rumanians ask(*d, 
was the (‘xt ra iiidue(*mc*nt to them to intervein* ? 
F.xtnMue claims (u tlu' wliole t)f the Bnnat of 
Temesvar and Rnkovuia found no accept anee at 

* The Ministers of the Kiiientc* were Sir CJcor^c* Htirclay 
and M. I’oklowski-Ko/.iell (Russia) — ulio had hotli 
rercntly repro>,t'nt«d their countries at 4’<dieran ; Ramn 
Fttsciolti (Italy), aiid M. Blonde! (France), who in the 
spring of BHO wivs succeeded h\ tlio (lointe de Saini- 
.\uluirc. 
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AUTILI.KRY GOING 

Pf‘tn)gnul ii.s tiu'y impingrd on tho riglits of 
Slav nationalitit's. In Iho sorond plaoo, Ru- 
ninnia. inadofjiiatoly siif>pli^*d with iminitionH, 
could rK)1 (‘liter tlic war unl(»ss the fall (^f the 
Dardanellf's and th(» (i|)(‘nin^ up of ei^ininuni- 
cations hy that additioiuil route* w(*r(* H('cur(*d, 
while* slic n(*«Kl('d a j^uaranten* as to Ihilj^aria's 
Ix'havioiir. The* luwal attack on tlu^ Oar- 
tlan<*ll(*s fiiilod di'Hnite'ly on Alarcli 18. The 
t«*rritorial (juestions diseuss(*d in th(* ru'gotia- 
lions were still undecided. fly the time th<*.s(* 
promised a. favourable* solution it was alreaely 
too late*, for the Russian re*tr('at from the 
Dunajee* had he^im on Atiril 28, thre'e* days 
afte*r the* .\n^lo-bVench landing in Gallifioli. 
Rumania was there'fore* in no jiosition to inte»r- 
vene^ simult ane'oeisly with Ttal\' on May 23. 

I>uriug the* (‘arly months of IDlo the* rnter- 
v^<*iitionists had naturally be*eome? more active*. 
Spe*aking at ei large* mt*eting of the* Le*a.gU(* fe»r 
the National Rnity of the Rumans ” at 
on March 23, Kilipeseii d<*(;lart'd that if Ruma.nia 
did not- take this opportunity of libenUing 
Transylvania not only the* future* of Rumanisni 
but the* presenit position of Rimuinia would be* 
t'nehmge're'd. A wtM^k later at laslii Kili^ieseu 
argue'd that the R(\ssarabiau ([uestion was not 
comparable* with the Transylvanian. The^ 

( V)nse*rvative Party always liable* to periodic, 
disruption was in fact breaking up. Italian 
int(*rvent ion brought the quarrel betwf*en tlie 
rival le'adt*rs, Marghiloinaii and Kilipescu, to a 
he'ael. Marghilonian was drifting to the (Jer- 
man side, and on June I he \vas outvoted in the 
Kxecutive Committee of tlio Party. He ap- 
pealed to t-tie general Party Ct^ngress, and 
claime*d that he? obtained i\ vote of confidence 
there hy a majority of 100 members out of the 
305 present. The Interventionists, liowever, 


INTO ACTION. 

disputed these numbers, and in any case dis- 
counted tJie authority of the (Congress, which 
was (composed of (‘x-otlicials and not in touch 
with the mass of the clertors. A split inevit- 
ably followed, and the pro-German and pro- 
Kntc'ntist groiqis of the party ('lected Marghil- 
(Jinan a.nd loan Lahovary respect iv'cly as their 
headers. A month later Lahovary died and 
Filip(*seu bi'camc^ chief of t he* ( V)ns(*rvative or, 
as his opponents called it, the (Conservative- Dis- 
sident Part\\ 

The Russian retreat had, how^ever, put Ru- 
manian intervention on the Kntente side out 
of t Iv' fpiest ion. I?rat ianu had, iTid(‘ed, forbidd(*n 
the transit of munitions to Turkey, but he was 
forcc'd to b(* most cinaimspect in his dealings 
w’ith the' (Vntral Kuropean Powers, for thc^ pro- 
bability of the I.)ardan(*ll(*s falling bi'canu^ daily 
more remote*, tlu‘r(* was no help in Russia, and 
on July 2fi ]>ulgaria.'s eonv(*ntiori whth Turkey 
was made public hy 77#c Times ( ^)rr('s]j(_>n- 
diait in the Ralkan Peninsula. Runianiaii 
agriculturalists urgi*ntly d(*iiianded markets for 
their grain, and at the b(‘ginning of June* it was 
rumourc'd that the whi'a-t crop had b(*('n lioiight 
up by Austria. Tin* Gov(*rnnit*nt, indeed, care- 
ful for tlie internal ne(*ds of the country, lu',d 
since the* beginniim of the war forbidd(*n ilu* 
export of c(*reals, but it was doubtful if it could 
continue to do so. There oven seem(*d a dangt*r 
of Bratianu being for<*.ed yjolitically into th<.‘ 
Austro -(h*rm an camp. The German ]>ropa- 
ganda very actively w’orlced for such a con- 
summation. On tiune 9 —presumably .under 
(German pn*ssur(* — Austria-Hungary is alk'ged 
[by La Jioumanie^ May 29 /June 11, 1915, and 
lashuL February 7/20, 1910 1 to have offered 
Kiunania to cede her Bukovina and guarantee 
•her most satisfactory treatment ” of the Ru- 
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mans of Transylvania in return for her int erven - 
lion. Oormany added lier own guarantees and 
the additional lure of Bessarabia whieli Bu- 
juania with Austro-Clennan assistance might 
hope to conquer from Russia. A w('ek 
before ^Maekonsen Invl entered Przemysl, :md 
thirteen days lat»‘r Bdlnn-Krinolli entered 
Lemberg. It was a unique moment for the 
Clermanophil Interventionists. But Bratianu 
refiLst^d to })e drawn. Bos>il)|y. with reason, he 
distrusted irabd)urg promis(‘s about Ihikovina 
and Magyar promises about 'riansylvania -to 
which recent Hungarian policy had already 
given the lie. Ot^rtainly \v- knew publie opinion 
was against the Central INncers. 'Fo otTfend a 
great and growing empin* like Russia W(»uld 
mean future anxieties and futim^ retribution, 
when?as Austria-Hungary bore all th<* marks of 
senility and approaching decromposit ion. In 
any ease ho n'fused the bait. 

T]i(» (Jlermatiopliils c.ontiiuKMl their campaign 
undeternMl. .Marghilonian and his follower's 
more a\nd more espou-<'(l tht* <‘aus(' for which 
(JiU'p had u.lwjxys stood. The <ierma?i j>ropa- 
gandist i)ress multipli(‘d e\e(M*dingly and ri^- 
plenished tin* Rumanian public with new's 
made in Otn'inany. The Bntentof>hils were 
therefore thrown more and more together. 


Since the beginning of th(' war Filipi'seu and 
Take Tonescu hati in fact been in agreenumt 
as t<» the necessity of ultimate' intervent it>n fni 
tlie Kntentt' sidt\ 'Fhey had beiri associatt'd 
in the (hill oral bt‘agu(\ the Lt'agui' for National 
Ihuty, the “ Xationa.1 Action ” and other 
patriotic irnrlentist organizations, 'riiey found 
support in the numen^us Transylvanians who 
had madi* tht*ir way a.eross the front ii'r - prii’sts 
liko Father \'asi!o Luc'aei, writers like tlie |)not 
Oef avian ( log i, and niimerons [irob'ssors, clergy- 
men. ionrna.listsa.ndp(>lit i(*al thinkir’s whosa.w in 
tlu‘ Magyar the hereditary a.nd iinwitable foi\ 
'Thest' Interventionists ejirri»*d on a lively eam- 
pa.ign against the ( h'rman propaganda and its 
pre^s. Tlu'V began with a gn^it students' 
demonst rat it)n on September I in eommemora- 
tion of the .‘Uttli a.nni viM'sary of tlie death of 
iMiehac'l the Brave, the Wallaehian prince wJio 
for till' only time in history united imtlcM* his 
sway — though lint for a yt'ar or two -the who!<» 
Rumanian ra.(H\ They next, proeetnli'd to 
orgaiiizi' n “ (hia-rd of the National Dignity” 
whosi' membiM's pa.troll(Ml the st resets siuzing and 
ti*aring up all the ( lermanopbil papers sold or 
distributed in tlu' streets. .Mi'anwhilc llu'ir 
papers, like Adrrcnil, foretold a (termano- 
Ihilgarian invasion of Ser})ia and demanded 
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that Uiiniania should, iu aj^rn'iiiont with 
(lrr*(*ro, foiuf? to Serbia’s holp. 

hratiaiiu was, however, not in a position to 
do so. In spite of VcMiizelos’s desin* for inter- 
vtailion, the Ilunianiari IVeinier undc'rstood 
the dinieiilties lie would meet with in Kinsr (’on- 
st/Uitine and thc^ (Jreek (tenoral Staff. It was 
?iot el(‘ar it th(' \N'<‘stern Powers mount, to pive 
Serbia more than “ di[)lomatie ” help, 'the 
last hopes of taking the I )ai'da.nell('s were past. 
Surrounded by (Jerman. .\ust ro-H un^irian and 
Ihilpirian armi(‘s, witli nowlxac* to look for 
munitions whieli sh(‘ faully iK'f'^Ied, Huma.nia. 
was not. in a position to intervaaa', t. hour'll her 
Hymp)ithi‘'S with Serbia. w(‘re strong. The 
(Jcrmans w(‘re redoul)lin;z tlaar efforts at 
]5ukare‘;t a.nd their pr(‘ss spoke almost daily of 
a. (-■arp-.Ma.ioresen-Mar^hikanan ( Jovernmeiit 
which shouM replaec Hratiaim if he did not fj^ive 
sat isfaetion. 

On Septembi'r 2 ',\ Hul^^aria mobiliserl. f)n 
October 5 V(‘ni/.(‘los was for<*ed to re-^-ign. On 
OetoIxT 9 the (lermanie armies o(*eupied Bel- 
grade. Keeling was much (‘xcited in Jiukarest. 
On S(‘pt(‘mlH‘r 2(5 a gn'at Tnterviait ionist 
na‘eting took plaet* at which Kilipescai, Take 


loneseu arnl prominent Ententf.‘[)hil politicians 
and journalists partici])atcd. FilijDescu de- 
f'lared that the (lermans could only t)ut 300.000 
men agJiinst Sc'rbia. Th<'ir hnaision could et r- 
tainly In* repulsed if Rumania intervened. Th»^ 
Entente Powc'rs should be a.sked to *'^uj>]>ly 
I. ‘>0,000 men. 'J'lie meeting pa.-s<‘d a re.sohition 
coiuh'inning (icrman propagjindist nu'thods and 
calling <)?i th(‘ (Jovernment “to order th(* 
mobilization of all our military force's.” As a 
result of tlu' mec'ting the varit)'i8 lnterv«‘nlionist 
so<-ictics decided to combine in a great national 
a-sociation to be called tin* “ Unionist Fed'TU- 
tion.” Filipe.seu was nominated leader and .i 
manifesto was addn*ssed to tlie nation sttUieg 
the programme of the Kedi'ration to be tlu* 
realizCvt ion of a (in'at Rumania. 

Both groups of the belligerents hail in tla* 
mi'antimc sonmied Bratianu. The taitente 
Powa'rs hopi'd that tlie threat of Rumanian 
intt'i’vention might .stop Bulgaria and save 
Serbia from the* fate which threattuu'd h<‘r. '^Phe 
(Vntral Powi'rs were anxious to secure them- 
selves against an atta(‘k by Rumania on the 
h'ft Hank of th(*ir advance. The r(*a.sons why 
Bratianu was unable to acci de to the Enb'ntc’s 
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ovortiirrs luvv(‘ alrciuly licon statod. Kiiinaniu 
ran tlu^ risk of ('ofnpN'to stnit<‘ij:i<*al isolation ; 
laTsu|>[)ly of iininitions was inadiMjuatc. Only, 
tlu‘n*for(‘, th(' (*('rtainty of a sjx'c'dy ojioniii}' of 
tho Oardanollcs (.'ould warrant a di‘uision to 
intc'rv('iu*. J^ra,(ianii infonnod tli(‘ Kntonto 
Powers that iinh'ss tlicy could send 
men to Salonika linmaniaii int(*rvent ion wa^ 
out of Ole question. Such a demand wa.s un- 
n^alisahla, aiul Oratianu lia. I llier«*fore iiotliini!; 
for it but to inform tli<' (^Mitral !’ow<ts that 
llumania. |)ro|>o>ed to nanain neutral. Aeeinal- 
iiig to the Berlin LttLaf-A nzriifcr (Oetoher 4) 
this assurance was jziven to Bnlpiria on Sep- 
teinber 20. Kumania was, in f.Ktl, in a critical 
situation. Jf th(’ Austro-( Jermans had, as 
many of tladr military ad\isi*rs demaialed, 
followed u]) their coinpjest of Sei'hia by >i j^real 
invasion of I utnania, the la-tter must ul<imat<-ly 
have su(!cuml ed. Fortunately the eli|>lnmaey 
of Bratianu a\crted the danger. The Central 
Pow'crs in oonseepiencc of the British hlocktwh- 
and the poor harvest of 1015 haelly n<*«*deel 
cereals. On October 30 Bratianu thought tit 
to placate the Austro-CkTinan threats and the 


rest iv'c'iiess of tla* agriculturists hy a promisi* to 
allow t)nce m(»r(' the (‘xport <>f grain which had 
been forbidden sin(“(‘ August, 10 It. Th(* 
(Jovernment announced the appoint nuMit of a 
iu‘w Central drain I'^xport Commission through 
which, hut fhroiiiili irfiich f^oac, the resuin|)!ion 
of enmiiK'i’cial relat ions w it h t he ( 'ent ral I *ow «*rs 
was aulhori/,ed. Whil'* this did not- wla»lly 
please th(‘ dermanopliil agrarians, who wouM 
hav<“ preferred imrc*st ricterl permission of 
export , it held out liojies of a.i’ra.ngeinent s to the 
<'«*ntral Powi'rs. In fact ^-.ome six weeks later 
if was aniaaineed that the Aii.-t i'o-( lerma.n 
(Traill Import Association laul piirelia.sed .'"itl.ttUO 
wagon loads of gr.iin. 'I’Ih' price di*mande<| — 
t!(>, I r)U,0U(t a.nd an e\poi-t duty of IS per cent, 
(to be paid in gold) called forth an angry 
protest fnan the ColofiHf (ttinffr (I)ecembei’ 2^), 
hut there was no help for it. The dermans 
were forc<*d f<J pay heavily foi* the grain they 
iiecck'd. 

Bratianu’s cautious policy, howev'cr justified 
by <'ircumstanees, did not in the least content 
the Kntentf>phil lnter\ entionists. Tla^r press 
protected vigonaisly against the; “ do.scrtiori ’* 
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ot Serbia and demanded immediate int('rventi<»n 
and y)ormission for Voissian troops to pass 
tliroupli Rumania and attack tlie l^nhrars. 
'i'lie Bukarost eorrespondcmt of the Corrlorr tirlla 
SiHt (Octo}>er :B) declared tliar at a council of 
war two-tliirds of tla* j^<*ii(*rals prexait were in 
favour of intervi‘nt ion. 'Pen days ])ef«>re 
(k*nera.l ( 'rainieianu lani dr( !a]c<! in f'tu'nrsHj 
tliat the strati'j^ic --it nation will Ik‘ admirable, 
ideal." Anot her inter\ tad ionist na‘etinn 

was held on Octobr'r 2.') by th«‘ Tnionis^ Kedta-*- 
tion and its su]>porters. A demenst rat ion n»>k 
plact! afterwards. TIh' si.ldiers inti‘rvene<l. and 
tfiere. we^rt' some c:isnalties. Ibalianu w a,s in 
no mood for adviait ur«‘s. and on Oetober !ll hi< 
policy wa.s enthusiast ieall\' laidor'-ed at a. 
National Liberal party nn'c tine, though a few 
inemb<‘rs like Stelia,n and Aloldo\ «‘a.mi had 
already gone ovta- to tlm lnter\ »Miti(Jiiists. On 
November 4 the })rofesM)rs joiiu'd in the <-ont!‘o- 
versy with a manifesto signed by a.'l of tlaan in 
fa\’onr of immediab' int (‘r\ ent ion, and on 
November 2 I the I’nionisi F(‘d<'ra.t ion r<‘it(‘rated 
its d<*m md. 

On Xo\(Miiber 211 l’i\.i‘!iam<‘nt met a.ft<‘r an 
a.fliournimad which ha,d la.>t(Mi a. y('ar. 'The 
I nt erv(‘nt ionist s at one(‘ beuan to int erp«‘llate 
the ( U)V(Tnm(*nt. as t<> Rnmanias military un- 
pf*(‘pa.r('dn('ss, tla* (aM’inati propiganda. and 
relations with foreign Tower'^. A fier<<‘ di“bat<* 
on ft)n*ign jjolicy continued l\)r praeiiially a 
fortnight. The. ca,se for joniiiiL: the t’entral 
row<*rs was stated full> by the Ibissophobo 
die-ha.nls, t 'a.rf) a.nd Stei'e. 4’he ( lo\ ri-nmeiil s 
policy of armed e\]>ect ain‘\' was warmlx de- 
fcaided by ino(L*rat ■ inteiw ent ionist s like Tro- 
fessor lorg.i. P4na.ll\', following on maii\' im* 
])a.ssioned speeches, 'I’aki* lonescu wound up 
with a.n oj*aiorical ma.sterpiece. in which In* 
d('\'e|oped th(‘ internalional meaning of the w a.!* 
and insisted on the urgent need f<jr Rumania, to 
intervene and win the union of ilie whole 
Rumanian race. 44ie ( J<>veniinent thu'^ ga\e 
every o)>portunity for discussing for<‘ign polie\ , 
but refused to prophesy. A <*autious *-t:il<‘meiit 
from Bratianu concluded the deba.te, and both 
Bouses passed a vote of confid<*nee by large 
majorities. Rarlianu’iit then adjourned lor 
five w'C'eks. 

Before it reassembled two important arrange- 
ments had bf‘en made, fn the first j)la.ee t ho 
acute political crisis, which was developing, was 
averted. The Transylvanian lea<lcTs, Father 
Bucaci and Oetavian Ooga, had stood as candi- 
dates for two VJU*ant seats in the Cdiamber. On 
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•lanuar\' 17 tlu' lirst hallot took placi», and 
Father Lncaei appeared first and Ooga seeond 
on tlu'ir respective lists. A iu‘w ballot was 
n'quirt'd, but before it was taken it was 
annouiK-ed that the Federation ha.<l withdrawn 
its tw<» j-andMates. leaving th<' two seats to the 
< Joveriiiiu'nFs noiniiu'e-;. Jt was <*lea.r that a.ii 
arrangi'inent had l)et‘n arrived at with the 
Omverntm'nf., and tiu' Indej^iaident press elaina d 
to know the suhstance »»f intt*rvi«'ws of taitente 
Ministers with tlu‘ ( lo\ ernnaait- and the Inter- 
\entionist lt‘a.ilers on .biinia.ry 17 and IS. 44u' 
Marghiloina.nist ])ress pro4*ceded to a. syst.c'iiiat ic 
eaiopjiign of al)iis(‘ of Ih'atianu f<*r his “truce’* 
with the Fedi'rat ionist s. Jlenceb^rth the (Jer- 
manophils wore' never in doubt that Bratianu 
had (k‘Hnitcly thrown in his lot with the' 
fkiteaitt' Powers aiiel tliat it wns assurances te) 
tliat t‘l‘fen*t which had induced the Inte'rveai- 
t ionists te> abandon for t he time being t he-ir a.nt i- 
i lovernme'iU al <*a.mpaign. 

The) otiua* eaiise» fe>r t-hei (ka'inanojihils’ anger 
with Bratianu was the sale' a.nnounc<'d on 
January 12 ^tei a British synelicatc of 8(1,00(1 
wagon-loads of e'cre'als. The Marghilomanist, 
prt'ss \iol«aitly e-i it iea/ed ( his ele'al a.s hea’rig e»f a. 
pure'ly poli(i<*al <*ha.racter and (•.e)nne‘ctt'‘d with 
oOie'ial iina,n<*ia,l re;lations wdth (he* Briti.>^h 
( Jove'rnme'id.. 'I’he ( Jo\ ea'iimiait. press ma.iii- 
faine'el that it wa..s a purely comi m'l’cial trans- 
e.etion. hut ne'itlter (he ( a rmanopliil ne>r the 
Ib elea atiouist- pre'ss aea e'pte'd tliis p»»int e)f view . 
I‘anpha>is was laid on a se'cond lojiii place'd in 
l^onelon about this time'. 

BnUiaim was piueirnt I'liough to allow the* 
conclusion e>f another grain di'al with the 
Aust re) ( Jermaiis short 1\’ a.fte*rw'aiels. 4’his j)iir- 
<'ha..se e'enuprisi'd I4t>,000 wiigeins eif e’eTcal.M. A 
large) part e>f tlif'se w’a.s ex[)ort(‘(l, hut the e;om- 
ple'tieai of the* eemtiaet wMs inteiTupte'd by 
Rumania's subse>e jue'uf, rlee'larat ioii e)f war. A 
further alleaiipt of tin* (’e'litral Powe'rs to 
<*orne*r the* flour supplies of f he> e*ount I’v in onh'r 
to provisieai 4’nrkey wa.*^, he)we'ver, ia)ijnior(*d 
hy e‘ne*rge tic a.( tie)n on tlm part e)f tiie British 
Bure au w hich, through the ha-idce r ( 'hrissove*- 
loni, bought up eai April 20 the wlmle) of the 
yO per <*ent. of the* fleair euitput available feu* 
expeat, 'riie impe)rta.ne*e‘ e»f the'so two Brilisli 
pur<*ha.^e-s in eire.unive*nt ing Lle*riiuin pla.ns and 
in cejneiliat ing agrarian fee*liiig is ot)vie)us. 

Mcfuiwhilo on April 10 the* Parliam<‘:i(ar>' 
.-e-'-«sie)n elose'fl. ’riie*. last me)nlbs bail bf*en 
dejvejte.-el mainly to the* fjiie'stion of the Buelged, 
t<7 aut heirisatie)!! e)f an iiite*rnal loan — •which 
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ultimately rfwrhfd £10,000,000- to the invest i- 
jjration of seamltils and to the passing 

of necessary military rneasun’s. 

The Jnterverit ionists laid confined tlH‘mselv<»s 
.4ine(‘ the “truce ” to criticisms of the (iovcrn- 
m(‘nt’s internal policy and htul fh*o])}>cd their 
iiitc^rpc‘llations on foi'eifin affairs. Hut the 
prorogation of Parliamcait was followed by a 
renewal of the* fntt*rventionist cam[)aign. 
Already on May 13 a “fusion” of Ioik'vcm.'s 
( ’ ons«‘rv"ativ'' Democrat and Filipc*seu’s Con- 
.s('rvativ«' Party was riimoui’ed in the (l<»v(‘rn- 
uu'nt pn‘ss. The i!n])rudent language of Count 
CV.<‘rnin, who threatened lonescii with the vvit)>- 
<lrawid of his Austro-Hungarian d(‘cora.tions, 
pr<*eipitated matters, loneseu hastene‘d to 
s(»nd hack the insignia of the Iron (’rown a.nd 
th(^ Ked Kagle to th<* Austrian and (h*rman 
Ministers. His (*xamplc was applataled and 
imitated. A hug<* hanfjuet was given in honour 
of thos(' wlio had done' so and at this baiupad 
all the promiiaait Inter\’(“nt ionists w<*rc f)r(‘s(‘nt. 
loiH'scu himsc'lf spok(‘ rt‘aflirming the ii(‘ed for 
iinm<‘diat(‘ inl(TV(‘ntion and a telegram was 
r(*a.d out from Filip<*scu, who was »ma.bl(* 
through illness to Ix^ present, in v\dn<‘h he spoke 
of tlu‘ increasingly close association betw'iH*n 
hims(’If and baiescu during the last 22 months 
- an association which had now resulted in 
“th(' twcomplish(‘d fact of a fusion l)(‘tw(‘en 
our two pai‘ti<‘s.” 'Da' pn'ss of all parties 
show^ed the gr(‘atest int<*rest in th(‘ ev<*nt, the 
Interventionists grc<*ting it with entliusiasm, 
the Marghilomanists with ahusi-, the (hoorn- 
rnent ]>a[)ers with assumed a.mus<*ment. 'Tla* 
Marghilomanist lashul wiolt*, for instaiux^ 
(.lune t>), “ Filipeseu's party has hren swallowed 
up in th<* Takist (juagmin',” and La Palitifjae 
told Filipi'scu that la* was paying Ha* penally 
for his “ ik*s('rt ion ” of Margliiloman a y<*ar 
a.go. Tla* ( Jo\'c*rninental ! ndvfHtalince lUm- 
nrtinc wrote*, “.\!a)tla*r fu^-iem ! Ihnv many 
dot's that make anti how lt>ng will it last ? ” 
r//7ora/ sarcast ically ct)ngra.t ulatt'ti lt)ia‘.seu on 
“getting Ihti luiif Filipes<-u under Jiis eon- 
t rt)l.“ 

Tht* “ fusion ” wtis not ('a.sy to efTeet ('wing 
to disagreements t>n internal policy betvve<*n 
Filipescu's and lonescu’s partit's. Hut with 
tact and (*(>nciliatt>ri!a.'ss rt'al liarmony w’iis soon 
estahlisht'd. Tidvi* lt)nt‘.seu took ehargt* of the 
new' party in Ihikart'st and a Filipt'sean, 
Creeeami, at lashi. Military twents soon 
supplii'd tlu'in w ith material for agitatitm. The 
beginning of the great Uussian offensive on 


June 4 opened up the (juestion of intervention 
onee more, esyjeeially as it was soon succeeded 
by the defeat of the Atistrian inv'asion of Italy 
which on May 24 Sfcat/al had held up to Ruma- 
nians as a warning of their owii fate in case of 
intervention. Tlie taking of (V.ernowitz on 
Jun(' IS providt'd the first o<*casion for a piddic 
(h'lnonst ration, loneseu took the* opportunity 
publicly to renounce his “ truce ” w ith the 
(loverimu'nl on foreign policy and to regain his 
conip>l(‘t(‘ frixdom of action. He formulated 
the d(*mand for a “ luilional (lovernment ” and 
for imnu'diate int(*rvention. The (h'lnand was 
repeat('d at a second d(‘monstrat ion on June 2h. 
wIk'II loneseu explained that the nati<mal 
Oov('rnm<*nt in* demand(*d could not include 
Marghiloman. x\t a third mc'eting held on 
July 3 (irc'ceanu called on the (lovernnu'iit to 
resign. All these mt*etings w('re pr('])aral ory 
to a general demt^nstration on iluly 17 at which 
both Filip<*scu and loneseu spoke. Tlie former 
impatiently d(*noun(*('d Jlratianu's policy as 
ov<*r-canny and materialistic. Further d(*lay 
was into|(*rable. 

“1 do not pronounec',” }je said, “in favour 
of a Nat ional ( 5overniu(*nt— ///(// 1 lu* (?ount rv w ill 
exact wh<*n it mx'ds it - but I do urgt'ntly 
dc'innnd what Republican Franci* has obt aim'd, 
national union. !\h‘n of a.ll parti(‘s and nu*n 
attaclx'd to no ])artii*s . . . let them all unite, 
even f Im* bilx'raJs, and f<»rui a ( Io\'ernm(*nt hich 
should ha.\(‘ no otlx'r care tlian for the interests 
of tlie la.!Kl. . . . W'e ought n'speetfully to 
addn*ss ourscJves to the King and say to him, 

‘ Sin*. gi\’e us sacred union, ^hikc* an app('al 
to all th(* Rumanians and you will aceomplisli 
the greatest act and most beautiful di‘('d 
possible for your Majesty.’ ” J’his appeal w^as 
s(‘eondi'd by loiic'scu, wIkj calk'd on the King 
to prove jjim.self “ tla* best of Rumanians.” 
J’h<' dynasty, he said, w ill only bi'strotjg “ wdien 
it has its roots this si(k* of the Far[)at hians. . . . 
(hve us war and sacred unity, so that togetla'r 
w«‘ may make a (Ireat Rumania ; for in a small 
Rumania there is no room eitlier for you or 
for us.“ 

]M(*anwhik* tlie (lermanoj)hils had ecaitinucd 
their campaign unabashed. The sueeessos of the 
Knl(*nt(' Vow’f'rs wen* syst(*matically minimisc'd 
in their press, which demonstratc'd daily the 
certainty of (Germany s victory and the dazzling 
prospects of commt'reial association with 
“Central Furope.” In the heat of press and 
party warfart* the Marghilomanists’ venet'r of 
neutralism wore off and they became frank 
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oxpoiKTits of alliiiiico with CJi'riiiany, Their 
})ress daily disseirunated the most grotesque 
lies iU)out the Jiritish i)(‘ople and naturally 
seized on any delay or hesitation i?i supplying 
J'?umania with goods she needed, to hold up 
British liostility to Kuinania OtS self-evident. 
They exhil)it(‘d in pleasing contrast with this 
alleged churlishness on (ireat Britaiirs part 
the lavish way in which the Germans were 
sending goods into the country. The “ (‘anium 
Sylva ” trains loa«l<vl with instalments of 
£G,30050()(> worth of goods wdiieh were duo 
to Kuinania in part exchange for her last corn 
sale began to arrive wdtli great pomp and 



M. ION C. BRATIANU, 

Prime Minister. 

eirciiinstance. Austria-i lungary in emulation 
of tliese promised a series of “Mercury” 
l?*ains. The two tXmtral Powers began once 
aurain to think themselves in high favour in 
Jhikarest. 3^2 ven a section of the hkitente 
I'ress illogically allowed itself to bo inisk'd into 
an entirely false conception of Rumania’s real 
])osition 

Meanwhile Kratianu ina-intained a discreet 
and diplomatic silence. He had never aban- 
doiunl the hope of championing Rumania’s 
national aspiratu)ns, hut the diflieulties in the 
way of immediate action had hitherto been 


immense. As we have seen Rumania, was 
inadequately uuuiitioned and strategically 
isolated. The first difTieulty took time t<» 
surmount. The Bukarest correspondent of the 
Berliner TagcblttU (July 14) wrote that Bratianu 
liad assured the Entente Ministers, wdio since 
Jiiiicj 29 liad be(‘n putting the case for interven- 
tion very strongly before him, that “ w’e mareh 
as soon as wo have tlie inmiitions.” It w^as no 
long(‘r tli(j ease, as lie alleged, that, the Ministers 
replied, “ We deliver the munitions as soon as 
Rumania marches.” There liad b<'en previously 
much haggling over this point, but the real 
difficulty in the t>ast was not so nuieh this as 
the dinieiilty of providing Rumania in view of 
the demands wliich the other Entente armies 
were making for guns and sliells. The dinieiilty, 
however, w^as ultimately solveil, and M. Briand’s 
Covernment contributed largely to this desii- 
able result. On July 23 bedc'rer (the corri'- 
spondent) wrote : “It is now an indisputalile 
fact that th(5 first train with munitions from 
Russia has entered the country.” lienee-* 
forward Rumania euiild rely on tin* regular 
supply of munitions. 

The strategical pro])lem wa.s two-fold. 
Kumania. asked f«)r suj>port from th(‘ nortli and 
from the south, Bratianu was naturally 
anxious about tlic prospects of a war on two 
fronts. Eager, like every Riima.nian, to begin 
the invasion of Transylvania, he eonsidered it 
necessary lirst- to piovidi^ for the j-afety of the 
southern frt>nt. Writing in Aderend General 
Gajrdeseu had dt*jnarid(Hl that 150,000 to 
200,000 Kiissia.n troops sliould march through 
Hobnidja to attack Bulgaria.. Once a promise 
of Russian support was assured, Bratianu 
asked further for • such an offensive from 
Salonika as would at least trout ain the largf* 
Bulgarian forces recpiirod for that trxt ended 
front. 'J’his demand had always been in tlie. 
forefront of Rumania's conditions. Tlie 
Premu‘r's lirother, Vintila Bratianu, is said to 
liavn remarked many months before (Uerlin^'r 
Tfffjehlaft, .lamiary 17) that Rumania’s whole 
attitiuli* depended on whether or not the 
Entente Powers held and reinforced Salonika ; 
?/they evacuated it tht‘y woukl he ” committing 
suicide.” Unirersnl (Kebruary Ifi) wrott' that 
“ an Anglo- Erencli army ni two to three hundred 
thousand men at Salonika, a number which 
ought to be largely increased, a'^sures an inter- 
vention of Rumania on the side of the Entente.” 
Again on March 14, in the same ]3uper, General 
Crainicianu declared that the Entente Powers 
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could Hcciire Hiuiiaiiiaii support, not by vic- 
tories on other fronts, but only by a succc^ssful 
advance in the Ualkans. On April 14 and 
again on May 12, Adeveml insisted on the 
necessity for. an Allied offensive from Salonika. 
On May 14 La RomnaniG wrote that the 
Kiunanians only await a sign from Salonika to 
])asa the Carpathians.’ Tlie Journal dcfi 
Balkan'i (July 11) and Natsionalitl (July 19) 
made the same declaration. It roquirod there- 
fore an assurance of the I^kitento armies’ 
support before Bratiann coukl fix any date for 
intervention ; and, as tlui Paris Correspondent- 
of The Times (August 39) pointed out, it was 
not till March 27 that the Entente was in a 
position to give any such assurance. 

Two matters remained to be settled — the 
extent of Rumania’s compensations and the 
extent of her military operations. The former 
question required delicate handling, as Russian 
and Serbian interests had jilso to be consulted 
and a fair arrang(anent arrived at as to the 
future of conquered territories so far as possible 
on the basis of nationality. The range of 
discussion as regards Austria-1 fungary include<l 
'Transylvania, the Banat of Tomesvar, an<l tlie 
county of Mdramaros'. The future relations 
of. Russia and Rumania also necessarily 
required negotiation, 

Tn return tor assured gains Rumania was, <»f 
course, to intervene. The question naf urally sug- 
gested itself os to the ('xtent of her act ion. Th<5 
example of Italy seemed superficially an argu- 
ment for a limited war against Austria-Hungary. 
The Rumanian Government favoured such 
a limited war, at least to start with. 
Rumania’s territorial aspirations wc^rc rou- 
tined to Austro-Hungarian territory. She had 
nothing to gain and much to lose from war with 
Bulgaria and Germany, especially with tin' 
latter, with whom, as wc liavo seen, she luul 
been in th<^ closest ('conomic relations. Tn the 
case of Ihilgaria, Rumania’s niins Mere purely 
defensive. There was every attraction to hei* 
ill the prospect of being able to devotf* bcrsc-If 
to tin? Transylvanian campaign, keeping up 
merely a watchful neutrality on th<* Danube. 
The Rumanian GovernnK'iit might natiinilly, 
then, wish to coiitiiio itself to a declarafion 
of war on Austria-Hungary and had n^asons 
for wishing to avoid unnecessary coiripli- 
cations As events provo<l this policy was 
impracticable, Germany declared war in order 
to encourage the flagging .spirit of her allies 
and above all to devote herself to the defenee 


of her all-important conm'xion with Sofia 
ainl ( ‘onstanf inoplo. Bulgarian nductanco • 
real or feigned — was overcome after four 
days hy the all-powerful (kanian inthu'nc'es 
at Sofia. 'That siadi a situation wouM eventn- 
ally b> rtmeh(*d was foreseen by other 
Kumaninns ; papers like l.n Ronmanie had 
always nmintaiiKMl that there could bo no 
limited w’ar and that Rumania must ho whohr- 
heartodly the fritaid of In !• friends and tlie 
enemy of tlieir enemies. 

Events amoved quickly. It was aftf rwards 
announced in the Jh*ess that a convention 
between Ruiiuinit? ^ind the Entf*nte Powers was 
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sigiuxl on August 17. Acetnding to XalsioJiahil 
I August 2S) tfi(i final arrangeniiait w a-s rea.che<l 
on August 23. Apparently tlio ( Jernmn Goi*- 
ermnent was not >iw are of it-'till t liis dat(\ On 
.\ugust 1.7 General Siurail a41ack(‘d the Bul- 
garians, and tin's was followed hy the Bulgarian 
invasion ef (Jreec(‘, which Inul a-i least 1la* 
tk'sjred effect of withdrawing parts of tlicir 
army fart tier from the Danube front. 'The 
( U'rrnanophils had oxpc'cttcd the convention t<» 
be .signed on August 14, and the fact that this 
did not take i)laco inspired papers like Simgvl 
with the idea that after all Bratianu was think- 
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ing better of it. Adeverul (August 16), on tlio 
otlier hand, showed itself disappointed and 
uneasy. On August 25 Maiorescu, who had 
Jatoly returned from Oormany, was received by 
the King, and this fact may liav'c suggested a 
revival of the old ranard that King Ferdinand, 
in concert with the Germanic Powers, might 
seek to impose a Malorescu-Carp-Marghiloman 
ministry on the country. It was with excited 
perplexity that the country received th(‘ new’s, 
puVdished in a special edition of Viitornl (Au- 
gust 20) that “ the agitation and unrest appa- 
rent in various quarters have made H.M. the 
King w’isli to hear in (’ouncil the ojjinions not 
only of his (loveriiTneni and the representatives 
of Parlianu^nt Init also thf>se of the party 
headers, ex- Prime Ministers and ex-Prosidents 
of the legislati\'(^ })odies.” A new Crow'n 
( -ouncil was called for 10 a.m. tlio following day 
at thf' Pahwje of ( 'otroec'ni. It was clear that 
the policy decided on <ui August 5, 1014, was 
once more to ])e discussi'd. 

'Phc? (Council was attended like the former 
by C^abiiK't Ministers ; by the })arty leaders, 
A. Mcrghiloman, X. Kilipescu and Take Ton- 
pscu ; by tlic ex- Prime Ministers P. (Virp, T. 
Maion'scu and Tli. Hosctti, who had all been 
leading inemb(jrs,./)f the “Junimist IWty and 
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had to the last kept up its tradition of pro- 
Germanism ; and by past and present IVesi- 
dents of the two Kouses — M. Pherekyde (Presi- 
dent of the Chamber), C. F. Robescu (Vice- 
President of the Senate acting for the absent 
President, V. Missir), C. Olanescu and A. Canta- 
ciizino-Pashcanu. The King presided and hast- 
ened to acquaint the members of the Council 
w'ith the fact that he had decided on immediate 
war with Austria-Hungary. It w’as reported 
that he concluded, “ May Rumania conquer 
her enemies as 1 have conquered myself.*^ 
The moment had come to liberate Tran- 
sylvania. The decision whether or not to 
carry out the King's proposal rested witli 
the Council, but there could bo little doubt 
as to that decasion. The IGng’s proposal 
was naturally that agreed on wdth his Cabinet. 
Filipescu and lonescii saw’ in sight the fulfil- 
ment of their desires. The ex-Prosidonfs 
w ore favourable. Only the three ox -Prime 
Ministers remained staunch to the views 
of their youth. As for Marghilomon, ho pro- 
tested, but aiiparently did not vote against 
the proposal, '.rho Council cons(»(]iicnt ly dc‘- 
cided on w^ar, and a .Note slotting forth tlu' 
reasons for the decision was at once forms lly 
conveyed to the Austro-Hungarian INIinisti'r, 
Co\mt Czernin. 

The Note ran as follows : 

“ The alliance eoneludi'd between Ccriiiany, 
Austria-Hungary, and Italy had, according to 
the precise statements of the (ioveniiuents 
themselves, only an esstmtially const'rv’at iv (5 
and defensive charaebT. Its priiieipal object 
was to guarantee the Allied eountric s against 
any attack from outside and to consolidate tht‘ 
state of things created by pn.'vious treaties. It 
w'as witli the desire to harmonize lier poli(*y 
with those pacific tendencies that Rumania 
joined that alliance. Devoted to the work of 
her internal constitution, and faithful to her 
firm resolution to remain in the region of tlie 
Lower Danube an element of order and equili- 
brium, Rumania has not ceased to contribute 
to the mmntenance of i)eace in the Balkans. 
The last Balkan w ars, by destroying the status 
quo, imposed upon her a now lino of conduct. 
Her intervention gave peace and re-established 
the equilibrium. For herself she w’as satisfied 
with a rectification of frontier which gave her 
greater security against aggression', and which, 
at the same time, repaired tlie injustice com- 
mitted to her detriment at the Congress of 
Berlin. But in the pursuit of this aim Rumania 
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vviis disappointed to observe lliut she did not 
meet from tfic^ Cabinet of Vi(Mma the attitude 
that she was entitled to expect. 

“ When the present war broke out Rumania, 
like Italy, declined to associate herself with the 
declaration of war by Aust ria-llnnj^ary, of 
whieli she liad not been notified by tlie Cabinet 
of Vienna. In the spring of 1915 Italy declared 
war against Austria-Hungary. The 'Priph* 
Alliance no longer existed. The reasons whieh 
detc'rinined the adherence of Rumania t(» this 
political system disappeared. At the same t ime, 
ill plact^ of a grouping of States s(‘(‘king by 
common efforts to work in agreement- in ordi'i* 
to assure j>(‘a(H‘ and the conscrvat ion of the*, 
situation dc faefo and dejure creat'd by treaties, 
Rumania found hersedf in ])r('senc<’' of I’owers 
making war on each other for (he sole purpcise of 
transforming from top to bottom the •old 
arrange mien ts v\'hicli had serve'd as a. basis for 
their tre'aty of alliance. 

“ Tiiese profound change's were feir Ruma.nia 
an evident proof that the object tliat she had 
pursued in joining the Triple Alliance could ne; 
longer be attained and tiiat she must elirect he‘r 
vienvs and her e'fforts towards new paths, thei 
more so as the work undertaken by Austria- 
Hungary assumed a character threatening thes 
essential intere.sts of Rumania as well as her 
most li^gitimate national aspirations. In th<? 
presence of so radical a modification of the 
situation between the Austro-Himgarian Mon- 
archy and Rumania the latter resumc'd lier 
liberty of action. 

“ The neutrality which the Royal (Government 
imposed upon itself in consequence of a declara- 
tion of w^ar made indf^pendent of its will and 
contrary to its interests was adopted, in thi* 
first instance, as a i*esult of assurances given at 


the outset by (he Imperial nnd Royal (Govern- 
ment that the Monarchy in di'claring war on 
Serbia was not- inspired by a spirit of (conquest-, 
and that it ha-d absolutely no territorial accpiisi- 
tions in vi(‘\\'. 'Phese assuranei's w<*re not 
r<‘ali/.ed. To-day wt' an' ('onfroidi'd by a 
situation dc facto from whii^h may arise great 
territorial transformations and piHitieal I'hanges 
of a nature* to (‘onstitiite a grave m(*naee to the 
se'curity and future of Rumania. Thi* work of 
pc'ace which Rumania-, faithful to the spirit of 
the 'Priple Alliance, atti'inpted to a(‘(^omi)lish 
\va-s thus rendered ba-rn'u by those who thc’in- 
st'lvi's were eall(*d iqion to support and de- 
fend it. 

“ In atlhi'i ing in IS8I1 to the grouf) of Central 
R<»i\ers Rumania, far from forgi'tting the ties of 
blood which uniti'd t he piipiilat-ions of lh<^ king- 
dom to those* Rumanians who a-n* subject to 
the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, saw in the 
relations of fi’iendship and alliane<* whi(4i w<*re 
I'stablished bt^twe**n tia* three (Great Rowers a 
precious pl(*dge for her domestic tranquillity, 
iis wt'll as for tln^ improvement of tlie lot of tlu' 
Rumanians of Austria-Hungary. Tii elfeet 
( Germany and Raly, who had reconstituted their 
State.s on the basis ot the principles of nation- 
ality, could not but re5Cogniy.e th(i legitimacy of 
the foundation on which their own existenim 
reposi^d. As for Austria-Hungary, she found in 
friendly relations established between her and 
the Kingdom of Rumania assurane<*s for 
lier tranquillity both in her interior and on 
our common frontiers, for she wa.s bound to 
know to what an extent the discontent of her 
Rumanian population found an echo among us, 
threatening every moment to trouble the good 
relations between tlie two vStates. 

“ The liope which wo base^d from this point 
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of view upon our arihosion to tho Triple Alliance? 
remained unfulfilled during more than thirty 
years. Tlie Humiinians of tho ^Tonarohy not 
only never saw any reform int roduc(‘d of a mtt lire 
to give them even a semblanoe of satisfaetic^n. 
but, on tho contrary, they wore troati'd as an 
inferior race and condemned to sulTer the 
oppression of a foreign element \n hieh consti- 
tutes only a minority in tho midst of tht' diverse 
nationalities <*onstitutiim the Austro-Hun- 
garian State. All the injustices which our 
brothers wen? thus made to suffer maintained 
between our country and the Monarchy a con- 
tinual state of animosity which the (lovt‘rn- 
ments of tho Kingdom only succec‘ded in 
appeasing at the cost of great ditticulties and 
numerous sacrifici*s. 

“ When the ]:)resent war broke? out it might 
hav(‘ been hoped that the Austro-Hungarian 
(Jovernment, at least at the last moment , would 
end by convineiiig itself of the iirgimt necessity 
of puffing an end to this injustic<\ whieli endan- 
ger<?d not only our relations of fri(?ndship, 
hut even tho normal relations whieh ought to 
(?xist between neighbouring Stat(‘s. 'Pwo y<?ars 
of w'ar, during which Jtumania has preservi'd 
h(?r neutrality, proved that Austria-Hungary, 
hostile? to all doinostio reform tliat might 
ameliorate the life of the peoples she governs, 
show(*d hersc^lf as prompt to sacrifici' tlu'in as 
she was powerless to defend tlu^m against 
external attacks. The war, in which almost the? 
wheilo of Kurope* is taking part, raises the gra- 
vest pre)blems affecting tlie national develoj)- 
ment and the very existence of Statens, Ku- 
mania, from a desire to contribute in hastening 
the end of the? conflict, and gove'rncHl !)y the* 
necessity of safeguarding h<?r rae?ial inteTe?sts, 
finds herself forced to eiit(?r inte? line? by the sitle* 
e)f those who are able to assure? h<*r tlie? re'aliza- 
tion of her national unity. Fe?r tlie^se? reasons 
she considers herself from this ine>ine'nt in a 
state of war with Austria-Hungarj".’* 

King Ferdinand hastened to publish two 
appeals — to the army and tej the? nation, 
first ran as folle>ws : 

“ Soldiers, I have called you to bear yriur 
standards beyond tho frontiers, w}K*ro our 
brothers await you impatiently, theur hearts full 
of hope?. Tho shades of the? gre'at V^oe?vods, 
Michael the? Bravo and Ste^jflien the* (Jr(?at, 
whoso mortal remains rest in tho lands you go 
to deliver, will lead you to victory as worthy 
successors of the soldiers who were victorious 
at Rasboieni, at Calugareni, and at Plevna. Y ou 


will fight by tho side? of tho gre^at nation*^ to 
whom we' are iinlte'd. A elesperate' struggle 
awaits vein. You will support its we'ight anel 
W'ith (JeHl’s he*][) victory will hi' ours. She?w 
\'Ourse4ve's worthy of the glory e)t‘ your ances- 
tors. 'rhre?iighe)ut the' agi?^^ a wh<?le? people? will 
ble'ss you anel sing yeiur praisr>,." 

Te? his people King Ferdinaiiel app(?alod as 
follows : 

“ RuiManians ! 

Tho wuir w’hie*h ne?vv for two velars has 
he^miiK'd in our frenitiers me?re anel more ele)sely 
has shake*n the old feiundat ieins eif fairopo aiul 
sliow^n that hemec'feirth it is seilely on a national 
foundat iem that tho pi'.-wcful lib' of its peeiplos 
e:?an be assure'el. Tt lias bre>ught this elay which 
has been awaite'd fe)r centuries by the? natieinal 
conseie‘n(.*e ; the' day e)f the? uniem of tho 
Rumanian raee^. Affe'r int f'rminahle? ee»nturios 
of misfortune? and e.?rue'I trials our ane?('ste)rs 
su<'<?e‘e'ded in fe^unding the? Rumanian State? 
thre?ugh the union of the? Priiiei])alil it's, threiugh 
tho War e)f Tnele'fX'iidence*, and thremgh inde?- 
fatigablo labour from the? natie)nal re'naissanee'. 
'Pel-day it is given to us to assure? unshakably 
and in its fulne\ss the* w'eirk rc'ali/.i'd feir tlu? 
meimemt by Michael tho Bravo: tln‘ iiniem of 
tho Rumanians on hotli sides of t he? Carpathians. 
Tt is em us that it ele'jie'nds to-deiy tei di?liv(?r 
from fein'ign deimination our brothers be*yontl 
tho mountains and tlie* lands eif Biikovina, 
whe're? Stephe*n the' (lre*at sle‘<'])s liis I'ternal 
slex'p. It is in us, in tin* virtues of the? race', in 
our gallantry, that live's the? pow'e*rfiil fon?o 
which will give? the*in eme?o more? the? right to 
preispe*!* in peace', in conformity with tlie eiistoms 
and tlie aspirations e>f eiur eeimmon race', in a 
<?e>mplete' and fr(?o Rumania freim tlie? 'Pluass to 
the? sf'a. 

We? Rumanians, animated by the? saere'd 
duty which weighs on us, arc re'sejlvexl like? rne'n 
to confront all tlie? seierifle;e*s inse'jxiralile? from 
a hitter war. We set forth for the? struggle? 
with tho enthusiasm of a [>e‘oplo which has 
unshakable* faith in its de*stinies. 

“ Tho glorious fruits eif victejiy will be? our 
e!ompe*nse'. 

“ Witli tho help eif (hiei forw ard ! ” 

'Phe elie* was eeist . Rumania had eTeisse'd lie'r 
Ruhk;ejn, tlie? ('arpathians. For bette'r eir for 
worse she had thrown lierse'lf ein the? side? of 
the? Allie?s. Next d*\y» afte‘r a me*e*ting of 
tho Federal Council, Cerrnany de'cleire'd war 
and on September 1 Bulgaria followx'd hor 
example. 
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GHNKRAI. VIEW OF BRASSO (KRONSTADT), 

Situated in ii narrow valley at the base of the Transylvanian Alps, near the border of Rumania. 


'rh(' Kiniuinian principalitios at the bogiiiiiinjr 18(17 begins (lie organization of (bo Rumanian 

of tli<‘ ninetei'iilh <;entiiry were (piiio inacle- army. 3^‘n yc'ars later this army, which in 

(juately prrivith'd with na*ans of d(‘fenc*e. 18()1 Prince* \Vittg(*nst('in had scornfully called 

'riiough bot h \\'<ila<*hia n.nd ]\roldavia had “ a band of tattered gipsies,” liad become an 

s|)lendid tra.ditions of military aehic*v'ements important factor in the decision of Russia’s 

under ruh*rs lik(* Michael ( he Rrave and Stephen war against Turkey. Runuiniaii troops showed 

the Great, who had defeated tla* "J'urks and their courag(* and adinirabl** soldi(*rly qualiti(*s 

temporarily unitied the nice, (lie seventcontli in this campaign, and their capture of the 

and eighteenth centuries witnessed a ilecline of (Jrivitsa redoubt on S(*ptc'mb(*r 1 1, 1877, was 

t.his spirit under 'rurkisli suzerainty and ora* of tla^ gr(‘at. f(*a(s of the \Nar. Two army 

IMamariot rule, 'riio principalit ies wen* norniri - corps ‘took part, in the operations, comprising 

ally dt*f('n(h*d by Turk(*y, or occupied by Russia, most of Rumania’s then availaldc* forces. ]n 

and Kiimn.nians were deprived ot their in- 1882 the army was raised to four army cor])s 

dependence in foreign affairs. After tiu* Treaty and rf*gional recruiting adopted. Subsequent 

of Adriaiuqrk* (182(1), the Russian Chrvernor- reforms in 1801, 1900 and 1 908-t I st ill furtlier 

(h*ia‘ral (V)unt I\is('l('v proc(*eded to reorganize increased both peace and war str(*ngth and 

the defensivi* ff>rces of the country, providing coordinated all tlio military fon^c's of the 

for fnmtier troops {(jmnireri) and a small country. Kxcellent stratc*gical and military 

regular army. 'I’liis amounted, however, to lessons were k'arnt from tlie short JJulgarian 

only •t.r>87 mc'ii in Walachia and only ROOt) campaign of 191.3. 

in ^Moldavia.. 'Phe principalities f)layed but a Services was obligatory and continuous. The 

passive part in th(^ Grimean War, and the forces w<*re <livitl(*d into tlireo S(‘<‘tions. Tlie 

army was na)re conct'ria'd with internal than tirst was composed of citizens between 21 and 

<*xt<^rnal politics. Rrince Ghark's found it quite 30 — both tiekl army and reserves. From .30 

inadecpiate in uumbei*s and training and to .30 all tit citizens must serve in the territorial 

urgently iH*t*ding bringing iq) to dale. The militia or Landwehr, which included bc*th tinie- 

Prince introduced Prussian instructors, headed expired soldiers and those* exempted from field 

by Lieiit.-Gol. Krensky, from whose arrival in service. They were called u[> for shooting 
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practice in the sprinj^ and Held niaiuviivres in 
the autumn of every year. The last line of 
<lefence was a sort of Landstiinn {(HoaUi) for 
hom(5 H<‘rvi(*e only. 

riio field army was tiivided into five army 
corps — statioTU'd at ( Vaiova (or 'runm-S('verin), 
J^iilcart'st , t Ja.latz, lashi a.iicl (Constant /.a*. bjacli 
consisted of two aetive divisi<Mis and oni‘ in 
r(‘serve. Then* weri^ two bri^adi’s in each 
division, two regiments in ea.eh l)ri^):;Mlr. and 
lhret> battalions to each rri^iini'nl . t^u-h rnrps 
had further attacJied to it a briu:ul(‘ (two 
regiments) of cavalry, called cahtmshi naai 
A\ho provided th<‘ir own horst‘s, s(‘rv<Ml al out 
tlireo months in tlu'ir lij*st >-ear, and Mib- 
sequently wcih* called up m turns for 4H 
days in the scm-oiuI and .*{<) in tlic third year. 
In addition then* was attached to ca< h coi|w 
a flow it /.t‘r (lOo ?mn.) reginuail, a ()ioiiccr.'^’ 
battalion, and otbei- supplement ar\ service's 
'rh(*n^ was, furtln‘i‘, a ea.valry eoi’ps consist iiui 
of two divisions (/.e.,si\ briij:a.d<‘s, twelve regi* 
iiaaits) of ros’tiori (“ U(‘d Hussars ') and fiv»' 
bi*iga.d('s of vdlarashi, 'The rifle used by the 
infantry w as th(* (i*r> mm. Mimnlielua* (model H.l). 

H(‘ld iirtill(‘ry was c(>mt)os(‘<l of 20 
regiments. In <‘a.c*li n'ginaait w(‘re scwaai 


batteries (two mounted and one d(*p6f ) with 
four gui\s (1908 Krupp 75 mm.) eaeh. There 
was, further, a rt*giiiu*nl of Imrse art ilU*ry (stwen 
batteries) ami of si(*ge artillery (nine batteries). 
Finally tliert* wi*n^ spt'cial frontier regiments 
{(jranu'eri), some batteries of mountain guns 
and 155 mm. Sehneider bow it /.ers, a battalion 
of Danube pontoon buildf‘j*s, and otla*r pontoon 
detachments, and othta* juixiliary sia’viet's. 

'I'Ik* m<*di(*al s(*rvie(* wa.s t‘\e<'llent and dis- 
pos<‘d of skilliai sin-g»M)ns and a fully organi/.tal 
staff. Xt‘cessarily the rei|iiirement s of a 
Kurop<*a.n war, howe\er, impostal serious 
dciiiamls on a country like Kumania, whicli was 
not yet fully diwelopcd. 

'TIk' higlu r (a)mm;md had learnt much both 
from (lerma-nx and h" ranee. 'The Chief of fh(' 
tJeiieral Stall, Zottu, w a.s an old man ami 
retired shortly l>efoi‘e Kiimatiia iut ta\ eFied, hut 
lie was subse.|U(Mil ly jippoiiited (Mii(‘f of fln^ 
< e iaa'iil Staff «4 I ht' .\r'my of ( )p»a‘al ions. 
Mis assist a.nt was (lenei’nl Iliesiai, Setactary- 
(Jema’al to the War Olliee. d'he .\ssista.nt 
Chii'f w a.s (Jcai. Crist escai. w ho had <list inguished 
himsi'If b\' his cooperation with the S<*rbia.n 
stall during t lu‘ Ikilkaii W’a.rs. The Army Corps 
eommamka's wei‘<‘ (Jema*a.]s Av«a*eseu, Cottescai, 



GENERAL VIEW OF KUSTCHUK, 

A town in Bulgaria, on the Danube, opposite the Rumanian town of Giur^ievo. 
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Aslan, Prosan, and Goorpjoscu. On t)i<‘ ff>rii^or. 
as f^orrnnandop of ihf‘^ First Corps at Tnrmi 
Srvc‘riii. was to fall 1 Ik* ioitiatioii of tlio 'l^ra.n* 
sylvanian rainpaiLcn, wliich ho was to fnniduct, 
(Jen. l*opovic*i (of tho Cavalry Corj3s) siieooc'diim 
to tho oorivrnand of tho First Army ('orps. 
<loii. Aslan had to hoar tho first brunt of 
\laok<*nsorrs invasion of Dobrudja. Aft or tlio 
initial rotironic*nt thoro liis jdaco was taken by 
(Jen. Aver(‘sou. The latt('r was suoooodod in 
'Transylviuiia l)y a.n (‘x-.Ministor of War, (ion. 
( !rainioianu, who had always stood in tho 
forefront of tlui Trrt'dontist movement a.nd had 
assisted the Intorvontionist oanvpaign through 
his articles in Untrrrsul. 

On ( lie outbn'ak of, war tlio Prime Ministt'r, 
who as 'Minister of W'jir had be(*n personally 
responsible f(jr tho gn*at w'ork of preparation 
and (‘(juipmont during tho two previous years, 
jibandonod his f)ort folio to his ea.])ablo brother, 
Vintila Hratiami. 

Finally tla^ (.k)nimand<'r-i7i-Clii(*f was King 
Ferdimind ]iims(*lf, who, by his patriotic* 
attitude, had provtul himself in La lioiirnanie'fi 
phrase, “ TIk? gn*a(ost Kumanian of them all.” 

Kingdom of Humania forms roughly t he 
shapt^ of an b rev(‘rs«*d or of a }>o\ing-glovi* 
with a long thumb. Imduding tla^ parts of 
Russia and Austria-Hungary inhabited by the 
Rumanian race it make's pracdioally a s(|uan>— 
very roughly 480 kilometres (800 miles) from 
N. to S. and K. to VV'. Its frontier with Hun- 
gary is also t hat of a revi'rsotl L, and throughout 
its 870 miles it is bounded }»y tin* Cai'pathians 
aufl 8Vansylvanian Alps. Another 100 mik^s 
or more of front it'r s(‘parati\s Thikovina from 
Moldavia., from whom Austria took it in 1775. 
For some 250 miles Rumania’s soutlK*rn frontier 
is formed by the Danube. .Just above Tutrakan 
it kvivt's t hat river and run.s almost in a straight 
line S. 10. (ill it n'aeh(\s tlu^ Black S('a half-way 
b(‘lw'ei*n Balchik and Varna. From Itussia it 
is divided by tluj Frut.h and, from Reni on to 
tlu^ s(*a, by th(' Danube, of which the Pruth is a 
tributary. 

The Carpathians form a natural but not an 
impenetrable defenci*. In thci e.ourse of their 
sweep from Bukovina to th(' Daiinbi* tlu'v.arts 
crossed by passes and ])ierced by rivc'r^. In 
the iK»rth the avt'ragt* heigfit is some 4,5()U fec*t. 
Between the J3orgo Pass (4,100 ft.), which 
leads from Bukovina down on to the J3('.sztercze 
(Bistrit/.) river valley, and the 'Pomos Pass 
(th47r> feet), thie south of Kronstadt, there 


an^ five passes utilizablo in varying degrees by 
an invading army --- tho Tdigyes (“oaky”) 
at 2,150 feet, the Bekas 1,800 feet., the CJyimes 
(“mistletoe”) 2,445, the Ojtoz 2,900 and the 
Bodza (“ elder-trco ”) 2,125 feet. Of the.so five 
fiasses only one — tlio Gyirnes — carriers a railway, 
but a good road runs through the Tdigyes into 
tho npp(*r Maros valley. By these two routes 
the Rumanian armies could easily reach both 
the Maros and Alt valk‘ys. 

Farther south thc're are easier avenues of 
approacdi. Ihe 1’dmds Pass its name means 
“narrow” — is the rf>ut(^ taken by tho main 
railway connt'cting Bukarest with Transyl- 
vania, and is penetrated by a tunnel. A 
good road traverses the pass, which is flanked 
10 miles or so to the west by the Tdrzburger 
Pass, wduch is considerably higher (4,175 feet), 
but carries a road. Fartlier w est is the Roten 
Tiirm (“Red Tow'cr ”) Pass, which is much 
lower (only 1,485 feet), and not so imudi a 
mountain ])ass as a rift in the mountains, 
through whieh flows the river Olt (Aluta). 
jo ni ig Herman nstadt (Nagy Szeben ; limn., 
Sibiu) with Little M'alachia by road and 
railway. Still fartla*!’ west is tlie Szurdok 
(“ narrow pas.sage ”) Pass at 1,720 fei't, through 
whit'h the river .Jiu (/sil) flows on its way to tho 
i)anube at Rahovo. A gc^od road runs through 
it, eounec.thig the Hungarian station Lipazeny 
wdth the Rumanian railhead at 'JVirgul .liului. 
Lastly, far away in the <‘xtreme S.E. corner 
of Hungary, hy t h(' Iron ( Jates, t he main line 
from Buda|M*st. to Bukarest ])ass('s through 
Varciorova to Turnu-S(*verin, 

Whatever the Rumanian plan of campaign 
w'as it w'as obviously strategically advisable to 
occupy the passes at onct*. 'Phis done, oppor- 
l unities for a suceessful advance ottered in the 
direction of Olah 'Poplicza and Szemt Miklos, tho 
occupation of which secured the upper valley 
of the Maros. tSiinultaneously a successful 
otfensivc by tlie "Pdmds and Roten Turin Passes 
w’oukl turn the vnlk'y of tlio Olt. Further 
advances on Petroseny and (4r.sova would 
serve to draw off tho enemy forces and to secure 
local advantages — the coal-mines of the Jiu 
valley at Petroseny and tho command of the 
Iron ( Jutes at Orsov^a. 

I’he Austro-Hungarian troops, if unable to 
put ade(|uate numbers oii th<i (Carpathian 
front to resist tlu^ Rumanians, could with- 
draw ill the first place to tho line of 
the Maros and Olt (Aluta) rivers, the 
inountaius bcliind wlii<*h form a second lino 
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THF FRONTIKRS OF RUMANIA. 


of (l(‘f(‘nc(* sor\(‘(l l^y four hraiioli railways 
<lowii tho rixi'is (oir^cMiy, Littio Kokol 
aiul (Jn>at Kokol with railhoads at (Jorj^<niy, 
Farajd and Szokoly Udvarlifly. and fartlu'r 
stiuth by tho ^n^at stratej.;ic loof)s of railways 
bsi'^c'd on Schiissbiirj 4 (S(*)j;i»svn.r), Karls}>nr<^ 
(/\fUH.. Alba lulia; iliiug., (lyula Fofiorvar), 
Hats/ou; and Karanst'bos. Howovct, any siioli 
Huina-nian ad\;ui(*o as that doscribc'd in tho 
])rocfdinp: paniuraph would turn this lino and 
foroo tho Ausl ro-M un^arian fi^roos to J^aso 
t hon\s('lv(‘s on tho lin<* of th<’ Maros, from which 
nuuK'rous branch railways ofTored oxcollont 
avoniK's of attack. By so retiring, tho military 
authoritii's of tho Dual ^lonarchy would shorten 
their line from about 3ti0 to about 23() miles, 
a relief which tlieir rapitlly diminishing numbers 


called for urgently. tVom a militji,r\’ ]u)int ot 
vi<‘W therc^ was evt^ry thing to b(' said for this 
plan, which w'as in fact adc)pt('d, but it nu t 
wuth lively criti<*ism in the Hungarian l^irlia.- 
m<‘nt, Ixvause it meant abandoning to tlo' 
invaders the counties of (Vik, Udvarlu'ly and 
Hiiroms/.ek, the population of which is mainly 
Sz<‘klcr or Magyar. 

As Rumania declared w^ar on Austria- 
Hungary on August 27 (night) and till St'ptf'm- 
ber I it was not clear what J3ulgaria's attitude* 
W’ould be, it was obvious that hostilities would 
begin with the invasion of Transylvania. On 
her .soutlu*rn frontier Rumania was faced by a 
neighbour whom indeed she disliked, ))ut- from 
war wuth whom she had little to gain, ddu' 
Danube w’as a protection from invasion both 
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])arties, for it is (loop iind wide aod l)ridtTelt‘ss 
from Holjzrado to Crrnii N'oda (“ Hhiek water "). 
where the railway from Bukart'st crosses it tm 
tile way to ( /onstant/.a. On tlie otlier hand, tin* 
Rumanian shore mifilit he lieavily shelU'd from 
the low hills runninjLj; alon^ the soutli hank, and 
until (he jiromised Russian a.u\'iliaries slionld 
arrive in Dohrudja that province was open to 
attack. Tt) defentl it the Rimuinians had at 
th(‘ir disposal the' Of'rna \\)<la-ronstant /.a rail- 
wav and a new line nearly or <(uit{‘ comph'ted 
nmninjjr from 'Fiiha'a to Dohricli ( Ra/a-r^ic) a.nd 
interseidini^ the former at Mejidieh. Ihikain^st 
A\as iil^.solutely s('cure from Jitlack so lom: a.- 
'rurlucaia ('Tutrakan) and Silislra remain«-<l 
in Rumanian liands, and even thc'ir fall 
e()idd not s(‘riously (‘nda.npM‘ Rumania. unle>.'^ 
th(‘ (Va*na. \"oda hridue also fell totho eiaany. 
Jhit the treaty of Jiukarest had interposed a 
further ded'ensihk' strip of tei*rilory hetwei*n 
the Rul^ariau frontier and the Cerna \"oda, 
railway. 

TlKa'c W('r<*. in a. sense, two ('ourses of a,c(ion 
open to Ruma.nia.. One wa.s to d(‘clar(‘ wa.r on 
Rul^j^aria at the same time as on Austriii* 
Hungary, and while' holding the ( \irpa.t hia.n 
pass(‘s to throw the hulk of her troops on Sofia, 


crossing the' Oanuhe wliere it is joined by the 
*Iiu opposite Rixhovo (as in 111R5) or elscnvhen'. 
t'lr she might at onet' invade ’’rransylvania. As 
has ht*en s(‘t'n, Rumanian opinion was oxer- 
wlu'lmingly in faxour of the sec»)nd course. 
In (he tii'st p!ac»‘, afti'i* two yea.rs of lu'utralily 
it was nt'ct'ssary to in<pii’e tlu* Rumania.n pi'ople 
willi the liojie' of at onc«' hegimiing the woi’k (»l 
lihi'rating t heir eiislax cd lirotln'is in linngary. 
An advanci' into 'Transylvania could stilfen the 
moral of t he nat ion a.s in>t hiiiLT elsi' could. I''ur- 
t h(‘r. then' seemed e\-ery prnspi'ct that a, large 
p«)rtion of the 'Transylx aniaii salient c<uild at 
oiu*e he occupied w it h lit t le t roulile and a lu'a.vy 
blow thus in(lict<*«l on the ciwmy's pr«‘>tige aiitl 
1 ‘conomic n\source.‘-. I Jut , hi'sid<‘s t liis, Rumania. 
ha.<l n(» immediate de.-ire to begin hostilities 
with Bulgaria at least c(‘rtainl>- not till the 
Russian assisting ai‘mi*'s were in position. 
It stM'iiU'd to hi* in Rumania's intei’ests to 
delay the decision for some time, at least 
till assured of strong Russian support and 
a simultaneous »)fTensi\’e ti’om Salonika., 
('ertaiii I iit erx cut ionist papi'i’s had indeed 
months liefon* -a/.. Jdr/Y/v// (Mandi 2.’J) 
a.nd I’tu'nrstt/ (March 21)- suggested tha.t the 
“shortest way to 'Transylvania " ran “through 



ROTHN TURM (“ RHU TOWER 'h PASS 
In the Transylvanian Alps between Transylvania and Rumania. 
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THE LAW AND ENEMY 
TRADING. 


British Common Law anij Thaiono in War Timk Thk Anci.o-Cijivan Tuadk Trommcm- 

COVERNMKNT H ESIT.ATIONS ANU JJeI.AYS— KOYA l, J’koi'I.AM ATION.S AND TnEA.S|!RV HlU.KS 

History ok thk Hulk acain.st Knkmy Tradinc The Amkhican \'ikw ({kuman Law and 
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War Dominion Lkoi.si.ation Lori> IIai.sri’ry’.s Juixi.MKNT in thk Daimi.kk Comkany 
Case — Convktions kor Tradino w'ith the Knkmy- Ckrman Hanks in London. 


T UR outbreak, iinexpoctod and tro- 
iriendous, of Uio War of 1914 pn** 
soiit(‘d to (iroat Hritain many oM 
WHP problems in u ik'w and (extra- 
ordinarily eoniplieatc'd shape. wc'apons of 

war liad been altened l)eyoiid n'eocjnit ion, 
strat{»ji;y had assumed new and almost ineom- 
prehcnsible forms, sea warfare liad taken to 
itself a spe(?d and a ran^e which iikyIo 'Prafal^^ar 
aeem'as far away a-; Salamis, and the pro'nioms 
of trade and national life in war tin.e wen* 
scarcely comparable with conditions in any other 
.age, near or n’lnote. I3ut in tlie working out 
of all these asjiects of the po.<ition it was found, 
on a broad view, that the old principles wen* 
operating, although on a vader stage, and that 
th(i precautions and the met luxls of t*arlier ages 
had, in fact, to be brought once again into play 
l)oth in war and commerce in war time, though 
often in new guis(; and with new' names. 

The methods of Rlizabeth and J’itt, and the 
traditional practices of the Common Law , were 
seen once more playing a not unfamiliar part. 
Again the world beheld the stranger spectacle of 
tlie British people^ and British state.smen, 
slowdy recognizing the greatness of th(> occasion 
and tardily but splendidly rising to it. In no 
Vol. IX.— Part 116 


field of national life was Ibis more not i(‘(<iaJ)le 
than in tlu' fii'Id of tmde, our ow'n field where 
w'(^ had so often and so luiexpc'ctedly playisl the 
gam(‘ of siK'cc'ss. * Apart, moreover, from the 
factors common to all wars, the c-hanees of fate 
and th(< rashiu'ss of (terman statetsiniai had 
suddenly brought into mortal combat two gnait 
trading nations. on(‘ had with ine.redihU* 

slowness and a.ppar('nt< la-ek of (‘nterprist^ 
built up a w(»rld-w ide trade; the <»ther had 
by d(wi(M\s (l(‘vious but thorough strivcni 
for yiNirs to oust (Jrea,t Hritain from her control 
of the finances and the mark(‘ts of the w'orld. 
Ror years the; (Jerman ollfieials had sne(*n'd 
at British tradiTs as ini'nieient and lazy, ill- 
traiiu'd and unlit to liold (‘V(*n a lir.'.t rank plius* 
in the (;oinmeree of tla^ world. For ycnirs the 
l^ritish, with more; method than ap[)ear(’d on 
the surface, hut ('(‘rtaiiily with inadc'fpiato 
intellectual outlook, had been (pn(4ly and not 
altogether inefh-clively jiarrying th(^ (fiTinan 
attack, and in fact, piling up huge acc(‘ssions of 
trade. The British mind and temper had, 
however, become restive undiT the proe('ss, and 
w'hen war was tlirust upon lu^r Rngland gradu- 
ally became determined to deal thoroughly 
with (Jermany’s aggressive trade policy also. 
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'rh^‘ tnulc j)r()blriii timt tin* war |>rcs(*nl(*;l 
Jiad to h(^ dealt witli in a variety of ways. Ota* 
of t tie nietliods was set to work witli inc*oin- 
parabK* skill and speed. '^riu* liritish Fleet 
« iearfHl the s<*as and droxe (ka'iiian <*oininer<*e 
in its open and ol)v i<ins form out of*t}i(* mark<*ts 
<»r the world. I5nt the trade pr^lilem was not 
>>o1\'<mI by the h’l(*et» though it was insoluble 
without it. Direct trading witli the eiKMiiy, by 
a eombination (»f ])loeka.de and the strict 
application of a dex'elopcMl doetriia^ of <*onlra- 
band, was j^radually reduei'd t<> a. minimunn 
though the slowness of the Ihitish ( h i\ eriunent 
to adopt a. t horouj.rh polie\' of in\'estment 
delayr*d tin* work of the most eriieient td(‘et that 
I lie world had known, and cost tin* Ibitish 
lOmpire and her .Mlies inan\* hundriMls of 
millions of ixaiiab tlial nii^lit ha\e been r-a\<‘d. 
I>ut »‘\<‘n if .aecss to (Ierman> by sea wia-e 
totally closed the problem was i)\' no means 
solv(‘d. 'The New ( ‘(aumeri'c w as of such an int ri- 
eat e eharaet er, the New l^dnane*' of so (‘laboiati* a. 
r<‘t ii'ulat ion, I hat t h<‘ t radin^ power of t h(‘ enemv 
only beean to fail when h<*r mer'ehant fle<*ts 


were swept from th(' s(‘as. Tn a measure this was 
r<‘ali/.tMi. but th<^ British ( Jovernmi'iit applied 
and amplified in the most leisurely fasliion the 
old iirineijilf" ()f the Knglish Fommon Law' that 
trading with the enemy is tllej^al. Two da\s 
after tile declaration of wai* tlie (Yown issued 
the customary jirodam ition against tradin^.^ 
with tin* taiemy, l)ut th(‘ wordin^jj of this doeu- 
meiit showed that in the i-ndeavour to keep the 
world w ide mai'hiiu'ry of eomnieree intact from 
t he shock of w ar I he C Jo\'i‘rnment w i'n* surnauka - 
in^ many «>f the old ad vaml ai^e^; that that 
doetriia* oi illejj^alit (aisunal. Wdth w hat 
s(‘(aned iiaacalibk* slowness during a. period of 
moi*f‘ than a y<*ar th<‘ < onaatmuad stopped 
loophole after loophnie through which ( lerman 
frad(‘ could How with almost iinri'st rietial 
facility. Sonuaimes it almost seianed as if tia* 
internationalization of trade had takiai from tli*' 
Ihitisli the power to stiake tiau' and full as in 
t he old i la \ s. 

ddi(‘ de-nat ionali/at ion of tradi', in fact, had 
inadt* the problem oiic^ of imnuaisc' eomj)le\il\. 
Wlaai tradirie limises donuTiatial marlads in 



LHNS MAKING AT NORTHAMPTON INSTITUTE. 
General view of one of the workshops. 
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A FORMER GERMAN INDUSTRY. 
British women workers, under the direction of the 
Ministry of Munitions, learning to make lenses for 
optical instruments at the Northampton Institute, 
riie larger picture illustrates a worker grinding 
and polishing twenty lenses at one operation by 
the aid of a special holder. Smaller picture : 
Rounding twenty-five prisms. They arc bound in 
form with plaster of Paris. 

London, IBorlin and X<‘\v York, and <*ont rolled 
on brhalf of a su|)(‘r-paternal Stato great 
shipping lines, it was extraordinarily dinieult to 
enisli the trade of the enemy aial at the same 
time to use the stock exchanges of th<* worhl 
for the purposes of war rinance. The com- 
plexity of the jiosition at the op(‘ning of IIm' 
war s(*(nned almost insujjerahk*, and th<‘ dilli- 
< iilly was vastly enhanced hy tlu* extraordinary 
and sinister control that, the (Jertnans Ka-d 
secured in the hanking sysb’m of the work!, 
and the subtle r<*lationship of that banking 
system to the intricate ramifications of »State- 
aided Cermari tradt*. 'J’o crush down the 
system of exchangers w'^as impossible* ; to elrive* 
out the Gorman influemce, operative on so 
enormous a scale in the ITnite'd State's, was 
impossible ; the emly thing that seemed 
possible w*as by slow eje'grees to eliminate 
German control from the banking system and 



eloctrine that traeling with the e'nf*my in 
any shaper or form was illegal and olte*n 
t re*ase)nable. 

The slowne'Hs e>f the process seerne'el inde*eal 
almost a matter for despair, anel had it ne)t 
been for the* steady applie-ation of the olel eloc 
trine by the J^aw* Ce>urts anel 1 her e'le'ar grasp eif 


the trading system of England and her colon ie*s thej situatiein she)wn by the lleiuse* eii Lords, 

until at last it would bo possible to bring to the Privy (V.unoil, and also by Sir Sivinuol 

bear with all its primal force the aneient l-lvans in the Prize- Court, it would have been 

11« a 


LOOKING FOR CONTRABAND. 
Inspecting bales with (he aid of X-rays. 
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almost impossible to sweep out the German 
taint. The legal subtleties on occasions over- 
came the more timid Courts, and certain do- 
<‘.isions showed a want of courage and sound 
grasp of principles that would have shocked 
Lord Stowell. The decision that a limited com- 
pany, registered in England but consisting 
(‘ntirely of (»ermans resident (wit h the except ion 
oi* the secretary) in Germany, was an English 
company, and not subject tt) the restrictions 
against enemy trading, roused the empliathi 
dissent of England’s leading judges and jurists. 
But on the whole the courts of law^ made it 
clear that the enemy was not to be allowed to 
secure unjust aclvantages through the medium 
of legal subtleties. 

The Dominions, as will be seen, dealt wath 
these problems in swifter fashion. 

The history of the rule against trading with 
tht' enemy reaches back into the earliest records 
of orgtanized States. It is uniK'cc'ssary hero to 
enter into the Grecian, Boman and mcdijcval 
rules against- trading with the en<'my, save 
to say that they were so strict that tin* fact 
of siu^h trade transformed a neutral into 
an enemy. When w(* (inerge into the 
])erif)d of the international jurists, after 
the first quarter of the s<wM'nteent h century, 
Vattel assert ('d that “ when the head of a 
State or sovereign declares war against another 
sovereign it implies that the whole nation 
clcclarcs war against the other, as the sovereign 
n*j)rc‘sents the nation, and acts for the whole 
society. I’hus these two nations are cnomi(‘s, 
and all the subjects of the one are enemies to all 
the subjects of the other.” 

The effort made by Kousscau to introduco a 
different view, the view^ that it is the States t)nly 
and not the subjtrds that are at war, was in fact 
without any influence on the theory of war. 
This view of Vattel w^as the view of Grotius an<l 
Burlamaqui and may be taken to ref)rescnt the 
actualities of any war. It was ticcepted by 
Ghancellor Kent in the fam<Mis Aimrican case 
of Griswold v. Waddinqton^ which decided in 
1819 that, as soon as a war is comintaiced, all 
trading, negotiation, communication or int<r- 
course between the citizens of the United 
States and the enemy, without the direct per- 
jnissionof the Government is unlawful, and that 
therefore no valid contract could exist nor any 
[>romiso arise by implication of law from any 
transaction with an enemy. The Court conse- 
quently held that a commercial partnership 


existing between a citizen of the United States 
of America and that of another country is dis- 
solved by the outbreak of war iH^tweeii the tw^o 
<*ouiitries. ’^I’his view was based on the univer- 
sal practice of*i\ations and the Common Law of 
England. Grotius cx[)ressly states that private 
ccaitracts with the I'lU'iny, toucdiing private 
Jictions and things, are unlaw ful and controlled 
by the siiperior duty which the citizen owes to 
his own State. Vattel confines the right of 
making contracts with the enemy to <*ases of 
necessity arising out of the war as in the ca.so 
of a contract of ransom. But this contnud-, 
though once admitted in English law, is no 
longer binding. Bynkershoek states that 
“ from the natun* of war its<*lf, all commercial 
intercoursi' ceasc‘s betw^'cn enemies. Eor w hat 
jHirpcise would trad(^ be carried on. if, as is 
clearly the case, the goods of eiieinicvs broiight 
inti) our country an^ liablt* to (*f)nfiscation ? 
B\it all commercial intercourse must- cetise, and 
in declarations of war this mutual commerce 
is intc*rdiclt*d, ar»d it is ofltai dont* by subsequiait 
edicts. But although then* Ix^ no sp(‘cial pro- 
hibition of trading with the c*nemy, yet it is 
forbidden by the very right or laws of war.” 
'This w’as the vi(wv <if the. seveiitcnmt h and (Mgh- 
t<‘enth centuric*s, arid it was c(*rtainly th<5 view 
in the middle ages. Evid(‘nce as to this is 
given by Ur. CJiHstopher Bebinson in his 
Keports of th(* Decisions of Lord Stowell. In 
the miMliaival practice of th * Court of A<lmir- 
alty it is lai<l dow'ii : “ Item, soit (aiquis do 

tous ceiix, tpii exit n*cf>mmuia*nt, venchait on 
a dietent avec. auc'uns d(*s t*nemis de notro 
seigneur Le Koi, sans licenst^ espi^eiale du Boi, on 
de son admiral.” Jn the case c.f the Coamopclitti 
Lord Stow’cll (then, 1801, Sir William Scott) 
declarcHl that it is p(^rfectly w’<*Il knc)wn, that by 
war, “all communication” b(^twc*(*n thesubjec'ts 
of the belligenait countries must be susp«*.nded, 
and that ” no int('rcours(* ” can legally be<*arried 
on between the Hubj(*cts of hostile States, but 
by th«* sptx’ial lie(inctM>f their respe«.*tivt} Govern- 
ments. In the case of Griswold v. Wftddhujlor) , 
alreiwly nu^ntioned, the (diancellor said ; 

\V»' liavtj lx*on rovievvin^ iha opinioeH of llio moKl. 
(•rniricnt juriHls, and tlu? of ttio rnoHt diKtiii- 

j^uishoil continoidal natiotiM of Kuropo, toiicliing ih« 
IawfuIno.‘<H of any cornnion'o or corn rniinicat ion with 
tho ouf'rny in tiino *)f war. Our roKoarchoH, IritJiorto, 
tiavo boon cr*nfincHl to tho ICuropean (’ontiraait ; wo 
httvo not sraroiMy pJucod ev<‘n a foot t>n Jirilitth ^roiirnl ; 
and yot wc hoc that <be Irighnst authorities on tho law 
of nations, Urntiun, l^ufjendorf^ liurUirmiqui^ Jiynkera- 
hoekt anti IlvAneccius^ and a scrioH of more Hubordinatc 
and locral opinions, such as those of liorriuHf Cleirac, 
Valin, and Emerigon, and the inaritirnc ordinances 
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A DAY’S MAIL. 

Parcels for British prisoners interned in (iermany. 


of Fntnr(\ J/oIIutHl, and Fwrdrn^ iiiiitoilly provo 

jfiiil. ail privali* f*oinii»uiii<’a< ion iind coinrnon’o with 
an oiu'iny in tiino of \mh* an* unlawful, and that hv tia' 
luoro fact, and force tif the <lc«*lanit ion of war, all the 
subjects of one state are placed in din*ct yioslility to 
all tho subjects t»f the otiu'r, 

"l''ho lonrnt'd ( 'IniMcellnr ftiriio<l t<» (Jrt'nl 

Britain, tlio (M)uiitry iiivnlvt'd ns a-n taa'iny in 
llio ])jnl i<‘iilar suit, ami said : 

If any iiatii>n truly uiulerst .nnls and wisely pursue-? 
tho intere.^ls of coininen'e, it must be (ireat /irltain. 
Her commercial character be;^an to display itselt to the 
ailrnrra.1 ion of Fiirapr, as early as the r<*i;.!:n ctf Queen 
NUziihcth , who w?is styN'il by her cont4*mp<»ranes, the 
restorer tif nav.al ^l«»ry ami the mistress «if I In* ocean. 
Since that tiim* Iht* nation, by h(‘r comim'iMa*, her art'». 
and froeihan. has lirailually rist-n t«> the highest jiilch 
ol jjjranih‘nr and }mw«'r. She st*em.s almost to hav»‘ 
ivali/.iMl the truth of that ^reat maviin, as it is terin«*«l 
liy’ Hurt, and with which 'riiemistocics and tit her sf at 4‘s- 
m(Mi of a.nti<piit>' wei’c (h’cply imprc'^sed, that the povM*r 
which wa.^ nu’.'ter of the si*a was ma.sti'i’ tit tin* world. 

Ill tliis passago of siii;jjiilar ^<*n»*n)sity tho 
j^ront Auiorioan judei' led up to t ho ])nu*tioe of 
(Jreat Brittiin in rospoc't to ooiunu*ive in tiino 
of war. It (jiiito oloar, and tito evidonco has 
iiioroasi'd sinoi* tho oasr was dooidod, that in 
inodiaival Kiigland trading? with the onoiny was 
illogal. It was always an offonoe, and in 
oertaitt oasos it was liigh troason. High troast)ii 
in thoso oiisos it ronuiinod to tho night of the 


oiithrotik of wtir, as tht* Kitig’s Proolaintd ion of 
.Vugnst 5, 11)14, rt'inindod tho British pooplt*. 

Tln^ wh()](i (juoslioii of trading with tho 
otK'niy Wiis ola)>onitt*ly dis(*us.sofl in West- 
minslor Htill in IbSt in tlio grt'ut suit- of Thn 
Kftst Tndia ('ampanp v. SnttfJt/s. '^Flio Attoriu*y 
(lonortil, Sir Koliort Sawyer, do(‘lar(*d that : 

'I'ho Common buw' is a. ])rohiliiliou of itself, and is at 
open win* with alien tmi'inies ; w’lu*tiier the I’ommereo 
with Jilien enemio^ without lirumse ho witiiin tho f'xti'nt 
of aidinu: and <-omforfin^ tho Kind’s enemies within 
the Statute of lOdward Ilf. ['J’lu* Statute of Treasons] 

I vhall not at this lime* ar^iu* ; hut it may bo worth 
while for tho interlopeis who Iradic’ into foreij^n 
nati<ins, not in amity with tho Kin;i. without lieense, 
wi'll to eonsider that point. Before t!ie statute, at 
Ciiinnion Law’, it was cTiminal. 

'riiis ominous r(*mark might, well have h(‘on 
kept, in mind by /nodorn “ intorlfipors who 
(ratlio int<^ foreign nations not in amity with 
the Kiner,” somo of whom, liowo\(*r, soon h'lfc 
tho lioavy htmd of tlio law that Sir Robert 
Sawyer, in tho reign of dames 11., bronght to 
tho minds of iikmi wlio placed profit above 
patriotism. 

The <*ighteonth-eentury law <*ases in the 
Knglish Courts are not without interest and 
signiticnnee. In tho ease of the St. Philip, 
heard in 1747. it was decided that all trade 
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and interconrso })etwe(‘n sii])j(M*ts uf States at 
war is illegal, CN-eii thou^li no ex[)ress prt*- 
liibitioii is issued, sinee (‘vta-y subject by 
virtue of lus allegiance is obligc'd to assist the 
King arul distrivss liis eneiuu's lo tlie utmost 
of liis abilities, and not to aid or assist tbein ])y 
trade or otherwise'. In tlu‘ Irish east', tlt'cidtsl 
in 1781 (where it was stated that 1 la* Irish 
( ’ommissioners of Kt*\cnu(* and J^]xcist* had 
openly permittt'd (he carrying oii in lime of 
war of the wint^ tra<lt‘ between Ht»rdi*a.ux and 
Dublin), it was h(‘ld that such trading with the 
1 ‘nt‘my was illt'gal, dt'spitt* tlu* fact (hat diiriim 
th(^ war the Irish legi-:lature liad mert'ly iin- 
post'd an additional duty on Kreneh wint‘s. In 


(^>urts. wert' immovable ; no exec'ptions would 
they allow tt> tia* rnh* that trading with tia* 
t'liemy. dii’ect ta* indirt'ct, was ilN'gal. ( h)ods 
sent by the tau'my in payna‘i\t t)f delfts con- 
tracted bt'tort* t la' Will* were' la*ltl to be gt)t)d 
pri/.e ; so far wei’i* (la* stnrd\ uphoMt'i-s of (la' 
(\)mmt>n aial Adiniral(\ Law prepared (t) go in 
tht' year IVtla. It must bt' admittc'd that Sir 
Samut'l K\ ans did not hesitate to follow this 
bt>l<l a.iul f('a.rlt'ss d(»ctrim‘. 

If an\ nation (rnl\ understands anti wisel\' 
pursut's da' intt*n*sts ttf conmu'ict', it must Im> 
( ir<‘a.l lh’ita.in.” 'This Amt'rit'an \ i»‘W' iti (la* 
\t'a.r ISlh was, on t la' wla)lt‘, snstaha'd by the 


178“) it. was ht'Id that while (he (Jrt'iaala 
islaiuls w ert' in I'^-eneh posst'ssion (thonizh ( he 
inhabitants were Lritish in priraiple and 
aiteetion) that trading with (he islaials was 
illt'gal. In 17tlo it was held, in (ln‘ <‘ase ot 
tla^ Kin it/hfiidy that corn ship()t'd in P'raia't^ 
bt'fori! the outbi’tsik of war on February I, 
171)11, must on captun' la' condemia'd, (hoiis^h 
tla* t'argo w'as a<‘tually ladtai in time of peaet'. 




WOUNDED SOLDIERS AS CENSORS. 
Searchlnil for contraband at a London Parcel Office. 
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English Courts in the years 1914 16. It 
does not pay the coininorco of this country in 
time of war to trade with the enemy. The 
English Maritime Courts hold to this doctrine 
with a pleasing consistency that ^^as in effect 
a monument to the influence of Lord S to well. 
But the King’s Bench was, [)erhaps, not as 
wise as in old time, while administrative 
action oftcm undid, and fatally undid, in the 
way of prt^cedent the sound judicial principles 
of the Courts. It must })e admitted that the 
English Courts of Common Law and Chancery 
have never fully exhibited in this matter of 
trading with the enemy the directness and the 
common sense that have governed the decisions 
of the Englisli Pri/x* (\airts and the American 
Courts. Lord Flnrdwicke, in 1749, had some 
weaknesses in the matter. He seemed to 

wish to creates possibilities of intercourse. 
Chancidlor Kent rightly characterised his views 
as “ loose and alnuist unmeaning ” “ idle 

dou})ts (for they are nothing more).” Lortl 
Mansfi(4d was also a little vague. Mr. J. 
Butler tells us ” on the legality of insurances 
of enemy’s property, 1 never could g<^t 
Lonl Mansfleld to reason. He luiver went be- 
yond the ground of expedience, and thought 
it for the intc^rest of the country to insure 
enemy’s property, '^f’he illegality of such 
underwriting is now pretty well settled.” In 
the case of Potts v. Bell, in the year 18(>(), a 
case of insurance on the conveyance of goods, 
purchased in an enemy’s country, from Tlollaiu! 
to England, it was held ” to bo illegal for a 
subject in time of war, without license, to 
bring, oven in a neutral ship, from an 
em^iny’s port, goods w'hich were pur- 
chased by his agent, resident in the 
enemy’s <^ountry, after the commtuicement of 
hostilities.” 

Lord Stowell, in the famous cjise of The 
Hoop, asked : 

Who rail l )0 insensible to the eonsequenc’es that might 
follow if every person in time of war ha<l a right to 
carry on a commercial intercourse with the enemy, 
ami, umicr colour of tliat, had the means of carrying 
on any other species of intereourse he might think tit ? 
'the ineoiiveniem*e to the piihlie might be extreme. 
Another [>rim;iple t)f law of a less politic nature, but 
e<pially ge?ieral in its re<*eption, and direct iii its appli- 
<’a(ion, forbiiis this sort of conunuiiieation ; ami that 
is the total inability of an enemy to enforce any such 
contract by suit, fn the law of almost every country, 
the eliaraeter of alien enemy carries with it a disability 
to sue. ... A stale of things in W'hich contracts 
cannot he enforced cannot bo a state of legal commerce. 
. . . The legality of commerce and the mutual use t*f 
courts of jiistiee must ho inseparable. 

Chancellor Kent declared with respect to 


the views of English Courts on the question 
that 

there is an entire harmony and uniformity of decision 
and that, too, from very early times, between their 
courts of maritime and common law. England has 
odoptetl, and steadily a8scrte<i, the same universal 
principle which wo have seen laid down by the most 
enlightened jurists, and put in practice by the most 
commercial nations on the Continent of Europe. We 
now return, with pleasure, from the other side of the 
Atlayitic, to look into the laws and decisions of this 
country ; they will be found to have adopted the 
European rule in its utmost extent. 

Tho iinportaiico of the eiiforceineiit of this 
rule by Groat Britain in tho Groat War was 
obvious. 

Tho general prohibition of trading with the 
enemy which is indicated in all the law eases 
and in the writings of tlie leafliiig jurists up to 
the end of tho Napoleonic wars does not, 
according to Dr. E. .1. Schustc»r, apply to 
Germany. 

He tells us that 

tiioro are no rules of German law correspomliiig to the 
general rules of JJritish law prohibiting trade ami othc»r 
intercourse with alien enemies. Trade with the enemy 
is, ill fact, permitted <?xeept in so far as there is no 
express prohibition. Tho prohibitions is.suod so far 
have always purported to bo issued by way of retaliation 
against particular countries. Tho most far-reaching 
of these prohibitions was put into force by tho Ordinance 
of September IlO, 1914, which was originally directed 
only against the British Bmjiiro, but whicli by subse- 
quent Ordinances was extemlod to Kranee and llussia. 

This policy on tlio part of Germany was the 
obvious policy of a rising commercial country. 
No doubt Germany hoped that by abstaining 
from the practice usual in war of cutting off 
commercial and social relations with tho enemy, 
she would secure the power during the war of 
pouring her goods into enemy dominions and 
thus gain money for her war and deprive the 
enemy of part of the means of tigliting. This, 
like so many ot her German devices, was childish 
in the extreme. As ha.s been seen, it has 
always been I-Cngland’s policy to shut out the 
enemy toto cado at the opening of war. This 
attitude of England, grim and uncompromising, 
at onco settled the question. There must be two 
sides even to Gorman trading. 

Hence payments to an enemy cciuntry in 
money or by negotiable instruments and tht^ 
export of prohibited goods from Germany or a 
neutral country to the enemy wore penally 
[irohibited. But there W’cre exceptions as to 
the transmission of money as well as goods. 
Payments of debts or fulfilment of obligations 
duo in Germany to an enemy w^erc postponed, 
not forbidden. An alien enemy could sue in a 
German Court, but the defendant could secure 
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AUXIIJARY FLEET AT PATROL WORK. 
On the look-out for suspicious craft. 


what Dr. Schustor call.s “an indofiiiito stay of aln*n onnmios when war l)roko out. HyanOrdi- 

procoedings.’* Ho add.s, “Rights affooting nanoo of S<*pteinbor 4, 1914, inspc'ctors worn 

property— e.^., the right to obtain a <Iivorce, or appointed for any business “ which is rnanagerl 

the custody of a child, may, however, bo or oontrollod in an enemy country or the profits 

enforced by an alien enemy notwithstancling of whicli are (*ith(5r wholly or partly to be 

the war.“ But on one point Germany was remitted to an enemy country.’’ Dr. Schuster 

as strict as other belligerents : the securing of got^s on to say that an inspector had power 

the control of businesses in the pos.se.ssif)n of “(1) to prohibit any particular transaction or 
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PRIZES OF WAR: THE ** MARIE LEONHARDT/' 

A German vessel of 2000 tons captured in the Thames. The ship was unloaded under the 

superintendence of the Police. 


any particular conunuiiicatioii ; (2) to inspect 
hooks, documents, and stock-in-trado and n<‘go- 
tial)l(» instrunKiiits ; (3) to require inforniaUon 
on all matters affect irjj» the busiiuws.” Tt is to 
be noticed tliat “ the managers of an inspected 
undertaking are subject to penalties if they 
make money payments or transmit other 
})roporty to an enemy country, but the inspec- 
tors are in such particular cose authorized to 
relax this rule.” This is not without significa- 
tion. It was not German i3olicy to cut tlovvn 
enemy trado if it could be helped. Her real 
anxiety was to get her goods out of the country 
and her victim's money into her treasury. By 
an Ordinance of November 20. 1014, directed 
against Franco, but extended to British under- 
takings on December 22, 1914, concerns where 
the ]3reponderating capital was Briti.sh or 
French could be administenHi by a special officer 
appointed by the State authorities or limited 
to the carrying out of existing transactions. 
Dr. Schuster also tells us that ” the authorities 
have power to inquire into the real facts os to 
the beneficial ownership of the shares in any 
such undertaking.” 


Tn the casci of France, a Ministerial decree 
issuing from Bordinvux, and dated September 27, 
1914, forbade all trading with the enemy, 
that is to say, with (Jermans or Austrians, or 
persons rt\siding in cither of the h^mpires : 
“Tout commerce . , , se Irouve ut demeuro 
interdit. Do memo, il est defendu aiix 
.sujets de.sdits empires do .se livrer, d i recto - 
merit ou par personno interpostjo, tout 
eoruinerce sur le territoire fran^ais ou de 
protectorat fran<;ais.” The making of con- 
tracts, tho execution of pecuniary obligations 
ivas forbidden. Sequestration of the goods of 
taiemy firms in France followed on October 13. 
The matter proved complicated, and on 
November 4 a “ eirculairo relative au controle 
des sequestres de bions do sujets allemands, 
autrichions ou hongrois ” was issued. Further 
circulars followetl on November 14 and 
December 5. The business of clearing the 
(lennan out of the trading world of France 
was .sufficiently diflicult but was effectively 
carrieii out. 

It is now necessary to approach in some 
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detail, avoiding as far as possible technical 
phraseology, the group of problems as to 
trading with the enemy which emerged at the 
opening of the war, and even after mere 
than two years of legislation, administration, 
litigation, and prosecution were not fully 
solved. On August 6, 1914, came the initial 
Royal Proclamation. This interesting document 
recited that a state of war existed between 
“ Us and tlie Gorman Emperor,** that “ it is 
contrary to law for any person resident, 
carrying on business, or being in Our Dominions, 
to trade or have any commercial intercourse 
with any person resident, carrying on business, 
or being in the German Empire without 
Our permission,** and that “ it is, therefore, 
expedient and nocossary to warn all persons 
resident, carrying on business, or being in 
Our l^ominions of their duties and obligations 
towards Us, Our Crown, and Governmont.** 
Ami proceeded to “ warn all persons resident, 
carrying on business, or being in our Dominions’* 
against certain acts, as follows : 

(1) “ Not to supply to or obtain from tho 
said Empire any goods, wares, or merchan- 
dise, or to supply to or obtain the same 
from any person resident, carrying on busi- 
ness, or being therein, nor to supply to 


or obtain from any person any goods, wares 
or merchandise for or by way of transmission 
to or from tho said Empire, or to or from 
any person resident, carrying on business, 
or being therein, nor to trade in or carry any 
goods, wares, or merchandise destined for 
or coining from the sai<l Empire, or for or 
from any person residi'iit, c*arrying on 
business, or being therein : 

(2) “ Nor to permit any llritisli ship to 
leave for, enter, or communicate with any 
port or place in the said Empire : 

(3) “ Nor to make or enter into any nenv 
murine, lib', fire, or other policy or contnuM. 
of insurance with or for the? benefit of any 
person ri'sidont, carrying on business, or being 
in tho said Empire, nor und<‘r any existing 
policy or contra(*t of insuram;o to make 
any payiiu'nt to or for the benefit of any 
such person in respect of any loss due to 
the belligerent aefioii of His Majesty’s 
forces or of those of any ally of Mis Majesty : 

(4) “ Nor to entcT into any now cominer' 
eial, finaneial, or otlier contnw^t or obliga- 
tion with or for the benefit of any person 
resident, carrying on busim^ss, or being in 
the said Empire: ** 

’^Phese provisions seemed to }>e extremely 
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broad, but even as they stood they were 
really inadequate, and they were apparently 
cut down in the latter part of the Proclama- 
tion. It was declared “ that any transac- 
tions to, with, or for the benefit of any person 
resident, carrying on business, or being in 
the said Empire which ore not treasonable 
and are not for the time being expressly pro- 
hibited by Us either by virtue of this Proclama- 
tion or otherwise, and which but for the exis- 
toncR of the state of war aforesaid would be 
lawful, are hereby permitted.** 

The advisers of the Crown, in view of the 
extraordinary ramifications of modern com- 
merce and the consequent intenictions between 
neutrals and beUigerents, seemed unable 
to allow the ancient Common Law to take 
its normal and, as subsequent events showed, 
proper way. Looking back on the events of 
the opening of the war from a sufficient dis- 
tance it is plain that the advisers of the 
Crown, incapable, of course, of estimating the 
duration of the war, were afraid of perma- 
nently injuring British commerce by the 
enforc^ement of the broad Common Law rule 
that all trading with the enemy is unlawful. 
It was m<.)ro than doubtful whether the Common 
Law could bo cut down by a Royal Proclama- 
tion made with the advice of the Privy Council. 
Among the ramifications of commerce in 1914 
was the practice of great banks and business 
houses to have branches in different countries. 


The Proclamation dealt with this position in 
the difficult case of foreign branches of enemy 
firms. It declared (after stating that the word 
“ person *’ should include any body of persons 
corporate or incorporate) that “ where any 
person has, or has an interest in, houses or 
branches of business in some other country 
as well as in Our Dominions, or in the said 
Empire [of Germany] (as the case may be), this 
Proclamation shall not apply to the trading or 
commercial intercourse carried on by such 
person solely from and by such houses or 
branches of business in such other country.*’ 

This was a remarkable limitation of the 
Common Law. 

This Proclamation was extended to Austria- 
Hungary on August 12, 1914. On August 21 
a still more astonishing document, intending 
to explain the Proclamations, issued from the 
Troasmy. It stated : 

(1) “For the purpose of deciding what 
transactions with foreign traders are per- 
mitted, the important thing is to consider 
where the foreign trader resides and carries 
on business, and not the nationality of the 
foreign t/rader. 

(2) “ Consequently, there is, as a rule, no 
objection to British firms trading with German 
or Austrian firms established in neutral or 
British territory. Wliat is prohibited is trade 
with any firms established in hostile territory. 

(3) “If a firm with headquarters in hostile 
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A British warship holds up a steamer In the North Sea. 
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BOARDING A SAILING VESSEL. 

Crew of a warship’s cutter examininfl a vessel for contraband. 

territory has a branch in neutral or British and snb.stitutcfl a new set of rules. By tliese 

territory, trade with the tjrancli is (apart rules tlio word “ ein^niy ” was dcdiiu^d, but thci 

from prohibitions in special cases) perinissible, definition showed that f-he a< I visors of the 

as long as the trade is bona fide with the branch, C’rown were not prepared to (uiforc<^ f^*by 

and no transaction with the head offic<^ is the stringent doctriiu^ against trading with 

involved. . . , the enemy : “ tlu^ (^xprt^ssion ‘ enemy ’ in 

“This explanation is issued in order to promote this Broclaiuation nutans any person or body 

confidence and certainty in British comim'rcial of persons, of whatever nutif)nality, resident 

transactions ; but it must be understood that, or carrying on biisinc^ss in the enemy (country, 

in case of need, the Government will still bo but does not in(dudo persons of oiiemy nation - 

free to impose stricter regulations or special ality who are neitht^r resident nor carrying on 

prohibitions in the national interest.” business in the enemy country. In the case 

Public temper was not likely, fortunately, of incorporated bodies, enemy character 

as we shall see, to endorse such a stfite of attaches only to those; incorf)orated in an 

things, and with an agility that reflected the enemy country.” Tho same policy was operat- 

anger of all patriotic Englishmen a further ing in this Proclamation as in that of August 5. 

Proclamation of September 9, 1914, revoked No doubt tho Proclamations would keep 

both the Proclamations of August 5 and 12 German toys out of England, but they could 

and the official explanation of August 21, not keep English gold out of Germany. But 
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the Treasury, as we have said, had to face a 
very difficult problem, and delay was supposed 
to be necessary in the interests of the exchanges 
of the world. 



On September 18 the Trading with the Enemy 
Act, 1914, was passed and imposed very severe 
penalties by way of fine and imprisonment upon 
any person trading with the enemy within 
the meaning of the Act. Moreover, the Act 
declared that “ a person shall be deemed to 
have traded with the enemy if ho has 
entered into any transaction or done any act 
which was, at the time of 'such transaction or 
act, prohibited by or imder any Proclamation 
issued by His Majesty dealing with trading 
with the enemy for the time being in force 
or which at common law or by statute consti- 
tutes an offence of trading with the enemy.” 
Tt is true that the Act adds that “any trans- 
action or act permitted by or under any 
such FVoclnmation shall not be deemed to bo 
trading with the enemy,” and this seemed to 
give statutory force to any exceptions contained 
in the Proclamations, but in fact the authority 
of the Common Law as to trading with the 
enemy was assorted by the Act, and it would 
theroloro bo a question for the Courts to decid<‘ 
whether or not the Common Law was ousted by 
the Proclamation. A case of trading with the 



HELD UP IN HOLLAND 
Examining oases of Got man-made toys at Rotterdam 
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. IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. 

Going aboard a dhow in search of contraband. 


enemy could bo brought into the Courts, dis- 
cussod at any length, and if the Court wen^ 
compollod to hold that the trading was legiti- 
mate, nevertheless legislation would instantly 
have followed. 

In the case of Wolf xh Carr the Court of Appeal 
was not bound by the provision (Clause 0) of ilui 
Proclamation of September 9, to the effect that 
“ where an enemy haA a branch locally situated 
in British, allied, or neutral territory, not being 
neutral territory in Eiuope, transactions by or 
with such branch shall not be treated as transac- 
tions by or with the enemy.” The Gorman 
plaintiffs, who were cotton- waste manufac- 
turers resident in Germany, had a branch in 
England and brought an action upon contracts 
entered into by the English branch before the 
war. The Court held that at Common I^aw the 
contracts became illegal on the outbreak of war, 
and therefore the transaction sued on did not 
come within Clause 6 of the Proclamation. 

Again, Sir Samuel Evans held, in the case of 
the Eumaeus, where certain goods seized as 
prize were claimed by the Japanese branch of a 
Hamburg firm, that Section 6 (above quoted) of 
the Proclamation did not protect the goods 
from condemnation ; that the sole question was 


wh'thiT or not the goods were German goods, 
and that the goods must be regarded as the 
property of the German company and not of 
the Japanese branch. 

A further Proclamat ion of OetolxT 8, 1914, 
gave an extension to the necessary system of 
licences for trading in certain cases with the 
enemy and in part repealed the doctrine of 
Clause (5 of the Proclamation of September 6 
by the provision that “ when' an enemy 
has a branch locally situated in British, allied 
or neutral, territory, wln'ch carries on the 
business of insurance or rc-insiiranco of 
whatever nature, transactions by or with 
such branch in respect of the business of 
insurance or ro-insuranco shall be considered 
as transmitions by or with an enemy.” How- 
ever, the ease of Ingh v. Mannheim Continental 
Itumrance Companxj showed that the law 
against enemy trading, whether at Common Law 
or by statute, was still incapable of protecting 
England from enemy trading influenc(>. But 
the Government was awake to the neces- 
sities of the position, and by a Board of 
Trade Notice of October 9, 1914, intended to 
prevent breaches of the law against trading 
with the enemy, the Commissioners of Customs 
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wore authorized to require Certificat^es of Origin 
or Declarations of Ultimate Destination respec- 
tively to be presented in respect of all goods, 
wares, or merchandise imported into or ex- 
ported from the United Kingdom in trade with 
any foreign port in Kurope or <fti the Mediter- 
ranean or Black Seas with the exception of those 
of Russia, Jielgium, France, Spain, and Portugal. 
The form of Certificate of Origin is of sufficient 
general interest to set out ; 

“ I hereby certify that Mr. 

(Producer, Manufacturer, Merchant 
Trader, etc.), residing at in this 

town has declared before me that the mer- 
chandise designated below, which is to be 
shipped from this town to consigned 

to (Merchant Manufacturer, etc.) 

in the United Kingdom, is not of German, 
Austrian or Hungarian production or manu- 


facture, and has produced to my satisfaction 
invoices or other trustworthy documents in 
proof thereof ” 

Then followed a classified description, with 
the date of validity, and the document was 
dated and signed by the Consular Authority 
issuing the Certificate and by the person who 
made the declaration before the Consul. 

On January 7, 1915, the following provision 
w'as made ; “ Transactions hereatter entered 
into by persons, firms or companies resident 
carrying on ousiness, or being m the United 
Kingdom 

(tt) m respect of banking businesses with a 
branch situated outside the United Kingdom 
of an enemy person firm or company, or 
(6) in respect of any description of business 
with a branch situated outside the United 
Kingdom of an enemy bank. 



PATROLLING FOR PETROL-CARRYING ENEMY GRAFT. 
About to overhaul a coaster. 
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nhall be considered os transactions with the 
enemy.” 

The Treasury, on February 3, 1915, issued an 
explanatory statement to the effect that “ it was 
not intended, nor is it proposed, to interfere by 
this Proclamation with bona fido commercial 
transactions simply on the ground that they 
may involve some financial operation which 
technically comes within the meaning of the 
words, ‘ banking business,’ if that operation is 
int'rely incidental to the transaction, .and does 
not affect the general character of the transac- 
tion, as a. commercial (distinguished from a 
banking) transaction.” The Treasmy went on 
to state ; 

” Nor was it intended, nor is it proposed, (o 
interfere by this Proclamation with trans- 
actions of British banks or their branches with 
firms which do not do banking business ” — 
Treasury English is not notable for its purity — 
” or which, in carrying out the special trans- 
ac*tion, are acting in the ordinary way of 
commerce, and not in any way as bankers, so 
long as those transactions are permissible inde- 
pendently of the Proclamation. 

” Licences will also be granted in ])roper 
<*a.ses to British banking firms having branches 
in neutral countries, not being neutral countries 
in Europe, enabling them to continue their 
banking business, notwithstanding tliat the 
business, by bringing them into contact at 
some point or another with branches of oneiny 
banks, may technically be witliin the pro- 
hibitiem of tho Proclamation.” 

'rho Treasury should have realized (liat this 
” c^ontact at some point or anothei with branches 
of enemy banks ” was, in fact, continuous 
contoiit ; that tho whole system of (lerman 
banking was mot merely the English system of 
bill -broking, but that of financing and controll- 
ing business all over f.ho world. 

Before this date, however — in fact, on Novc*m- 
ber 27, 1914 — the Trading with the Enemy Act 
had been amended by an Act which created 
custodians of enemy property in England and 
Wales (the Public Trustee), Scotland and 
Ireland. All dividends, interest, or share of 
profits that would have been payable to a 
person who became by the fact of t-ho war an 
enemy were thenceforward to be paid to tho 
appropriate custodian, and trustees for enemies 
were directed to notify tho custo<Uan of the 
fact imder the sanction of very heavy penalties. 
A similar duty was imposed on every company 
incorporated or represented in the United 
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Kingdom ; the company had to supply the 
custodiaii with full particulars of all shares, 
stocks, debentures, and dedx'iiturc stock, and 
other obligations of the (company held by or 
for the benefit of tlio enemy. The Act went on 
to make assigniiwaits of dtd)ts or any transhu*, 
or the honofit of any obligation by or on 
behalf of an» (m('my invalid. Moreover, ” no 
transfer . . . >)y or on behalf of an onc*my of any 
securities' shall conf(*r on the transferee any 
rights or remedies in respect thereof.” The 
Aet further made an attempt to trade with the 
cxiemy equally an offence with successful 
trtvding, and inad(» aiding and abetting 
tra<ling with tho enemy a crime, and ov(ui 
indirect dealings with property that liad tlie 
intention of helf)ing an enemy became trading 
with the <memy. 

The question of th<* ))a,nks was certainly 
never realized in all its urgency until late in tlie 
war. On September 19, 1914, tho Homo 

Secretary issued a licence by which ho 
permitted T..ondon agencies of tho Deutsche 
Bank, tho Drosdner Bank, and the Disconto- 
Oesellschaft to carry on business in tho 
United Kingdom subject to certain limitations, 
conditions, supervision, and requirements os to 
the deposit of money and securities. The 
power to grant such licence had been created 
by the Aliena Restriction (No. 2) Order on 
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August 10, 1914. This Order provided that aii 
alien enemy should not earry on or engage in 
any banking business except with the permission 
in writing of the Secretary of State for Ibanc 
Affairs on tenns. The lieoiKMi seems to have 
been granted as a matter of course^ and it was 
not until morc^ tlian two years later that tlie 
danger of the ]jroceeding was at last denounced. 
On September 19, 1914, th(^ Homo Secretary 
gave permission to thc» London agencies of 
thf^ Oesterreichische La«‘nd<?r Hank and the 
Anglo -Austrian Ihmk, and on November 30, 
1914, to the Imperial Ottoman Bank and 
the National Hank f>f Turkey, to carry on 
banking busiimss in the United Kingdom 
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subject to limitations identical ^^ith those 
imposed on the (Jeriuan banks. The 
limitations were, of course, of a stringent 
kind: the permission to trader only extended 
to the completion of the transactions of a 
banking character entered into behire August 5, 
1914, so far as those transactions would, in 
ordinary course, havt? been carried through, or 
with, the Lond )ii establisluuents. The only 
now transactions a’lowotl were those “ neces- 
sary or desirable ” for the purpose of completing 
the above first -mentioned transactions. The 
intention of all this was clear enough. The 
banks wore only to wind up work in hand on 
Augu.st 5, 1914, but, with such a system as tla* 


(ierman bank system, this might mean almost 
any extension of activity, since there were 
practically no limits to the relativity of old to 
now transactions under a system where com- 
mercial and banking transactions were in- 
dissolubly mingled by a system of trade 
loans. Apparently these considerations did not 
apply to the T..ondon branches. Moreover, a 
licence was granted on October 14, 1914, to the 
T^ndo/i agencies of these German and Austrian 
banks to receive dividends on certain share>a, 
an<l to accept transfers approved by the official 
supervisor of such shares. Sir W. Plonder, the 
Controller of the London agencies of these 
banks, in his letter of October 8, 1914, to the 
Secretary of the London Stock Kxchange, 
w rote : 

With regard to the ca.se of shares registered in the name 
of any one of the bank"?, without the Ijondon. agency 
of such })atd< bcii^g spof'-ificnlly referred to, I am not in 
a position to say tliat the dividends will be received in 
London. If (ho shares aro in Canadian c mp vnies they 
would presumably either bo paitl to tJio London 
agencies or withheld, as the companies wo\iId not l)0 
ciititloil to pay to liorlin. Amt'rican companies would, 
however b(; under no .such restriction, and I am not in 
a position, lhc‘r<*foro, to .say that dividends might not ho 
forwanlod to Jierliu on the instruct ioii". of the Berlin oOiccj, 

This lott(jr throws sonic light on the (‘las- 
(icity of the German banking system. On 
January 8, 1915, licence was granted to the 
London agencit's of the Turkish banks to enter 
into transactions at any or all of their establish - 
.ments in the United Kingdom in respect of 
hanking business with any establishments of tht' 
saiil hanks in France, Cyprus, Egypt, or any part 
of the Ottoman Dominions occupied by the 
Allies, subject, however, to the original restric- 
tions of November 30, 1914. Moreover, by 
further licence of January 8, 191.5, persons, firms, 
or companies resident, carrying on business, or 
being in tho United Kingdom wore allowed to 
enter into transactions in:respeet of banking 
business with tho above-mentioned estab- 
lishments of those Ottoman banks. Thus a 
puri'ly German company registered in h^ngland 
could deal freely through the Ottoman banks 
in Franco or Egypt. Probably this result w^as 
not foreseen, or, if foreseen, was not regarded as 
likely to benefit the enemy. But, of course, 
under conditions obtaining during the war. 
Ix'nefit to the enemy was not limited to actual 
imports of commodities. There are other ways 
of adding to the wealth and war-w’rfjjing capacity 
of a country that is not ahsolutoly closed by 
sea and land. 

The Stock Exchange on November 12, 1914, 
laid down the useful rule that “ Stock Exchange 
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the shipment of German exports. 


t ransactions entered into by a member of tlu* 
Stock kixchange before the war on >>ehalf of 
ail enemy, and not coinpU'ted when hostilities 
began, cannot, in view of tlio law relating to 
trading with the enemy, be completed by 
such member for tho enemy. Such member is 
entitled to clost^ tho transaction by purchase 
nr sale as the ease may be.” This practice 
was, howevfT, somewhat limited in operation 
by the necessary adoption of the limited 
moaning of the word “ enemy ” contained in 
the Proclamation. Presumably a transaction 
with a purely German company registered in 
England could have been complete<l ; indeed, 
completion could have liocn enforced. On 
December 21, 1914, the Stock Exchange 


confirmed the Resolution that. ” Amc'rieaii 
ShaiH* (’ortifie.at(‘s standing in the* namt' of 
an Alien Knciiny are no longc*r a good delivery,” 
and the following day the following notitre 
was posted : “ Memhc*rs and elc^rks who have 

Ix^en admit h‘d under the provisions of Rule 
29 are re<|uirc*d U> re-exhihit their betters of 
Naturalization. "J'hose who were forin(‘rly 
citizens of countries at pn'seiit at w^ar with 
the United Kingdom will he furtht^r re<piire<l 
to satisfy tho (Jommittc*e that they have he<‘n 
denationalized in their country of f)rigin.” 

When the Stock Exerhange was r<*-op<?ned on 
January 4, 1915, only Rritish-horn members 
and clerks and iniMnbers and clerks who had 
qualified as required by the note of Dtjoemher 22 
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ON THE SWISS FRONTIER. 


A searchli^^ht running on 

w(‘n‘ adiiiittod. Tho highly patriotic, attitude 
displayed by the Stock Exchange throughout 
tlu^ war was no mean factor in thi^ elimination 
of the subtler clcinents of enemy tradt‘; and 
that that attitude was not welcomed by the 
oneniy an imprudent, law suit proved. The 
Stock Excliangc' reali/.i'd v<*ry completely 
the ramifications of Trade-Hanking, and was 
nevtu’ deceived by the plausibU? reasons that 
kept enemy trading in some form or another 
alive during th<‘ war. It i)erhaps should bo 
mentioned here that the ruli's as to the vesting 
ami ap] 3 lication of enemy jiroiK^rty were made 
applic‘able in Ireland on E(‘bruary 4, 11)1 Ti, 
in pursuance of the Trading with tlu; Enemy 
Act. 11)14. 

The Trading with the Enemy Amendment 
Act passed on July 21), 1915, extended the rule 
as to the payment, to the ( ustodian of dividends, 
interest and profits payable to or for the b(*nefit 
of enemies to interest on securities issued by 
the Hritish (Government or the Government of 
any British Dominion or any Foreign Govern- 
ment or by any (Corporation within or without 
the United Kingdom. The same act required 
due notification to be made to the Custodian of 
bank balances, deposits or debts due to enemies, 
and the duty of making the retui’n was extended 
to companies. 


rails along the boundary. 

By tJie Customs (War Powers) Act passed 
on March Id, 1915, it was provid(‘d that 
w'horo the (Commissioners of (kistoms and 
Excise had n'juson to sus])ect that the country 
of origin of any goods imf)orted into tlie 
United Kingdom wns an enemy eountrv the 
goods might be sei/.ed, and in any proceed- 
ings for the forfeitures and condemnation 
thereof tho erountry of origin sliould he dt'emed 
to be such an enemy country unless the‘ con- 
trary was ]>rovod. This Act- was extcmled on 
July 29, 1915, to apply to any goods wliich 
tlie (Commissioners had reason to suspect were 
being imported in contravention of the law 
relating to trailing with the enemy. 

By a Proclamation dated Juno 25, 1915, it 
was laid down that the rules as to trading 
with the (aiciny should apply to any person or 
body of persons of enemy nationality resident 
or earrying on business in China, Siam, Pi rsia, 
or Morocco in the same manner as they applied 
to persons or botlies of persons resident or 
carrying on business in an enemy country. 
Opinion on the subject of enemy trading was 
growing rapidly at this date, and in this 
Proclamation there is the further provision 
that where an enemy lu^d a local branch in 
China, Siam, Persia, or Morocco, nothing 
in Clause 6 of the Proclamation of Sep- 
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t^mbor 9, 1914, shoiilc^ bo ooiistrnocl so as 
to prevent transaction by or with that 
branch being treated as a transaction by or 
with an enemy. 'Vho provisions of the Pro- 
clamation of June 25, 1915, wore on November 
10, 1915, extended to Liberia and Portuguese 
Last Africa and b\' a.u (Inh^r of tlio Privy Council 
of July 18, 19 IG, it was pointed out that tlu'so 
Proclamations made trading with enemy firms 


The system of royal liccaices to trade is very 
ancient, and came mtd practice in days when 
freedom of foit'ign exchange \>as unknown. 
Thus Hr. Cuningha.m ti lls us that in 1394 
the Iving “ granti'd licence to all his liege poo|.>le 
of the r«ihn of Paiglaiid to ship and carry corn 
out of the said realm to what parts please tluan 
except to his enemies.'’ JMoreover. foreign 


in Persia, Morocco, or Portuguese bai.st Africa 
an offence, even if the firms were not 1 Jack- 
listed. During the period vaj*ious Pules of 
Court for England and Ireland dealing with tho 
vesting and application of enemy projierty 
were issued. By tho middle of tlie year 
1915 it was gradually being realized by the 
advisers of the Crown that the network of 
Cerman finance, commerce. a.nd political 
intrigue could not. be dealt with without 
breaking dowm trading that in indirect ways 
was afiording large and weleoini} supfiort to 
the enemy in Kurop(\ It certainly was 
astonisliing that, thi^ appreciation of the posi- 
tion was so long delayed. 9’he strength of 
(Jennany largely lay in the hold that she had 
secured })y her banking system on the machinery 
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merchants obtained royal pennisHion to trade* 
within the realm. Edward III. definitely 
encourapfed foreign trade. From early times 
the trade between England and (Germany was 
large and was carried on at East C'oast towns as 
well as in London. But the royal power to 
license trade was not limited to trade in peace 
time. The question of j^olicy, the question 
whether the importation of goods was a primary 
necessity, determined whether a licence should 
issue, and it did not turn on the question 
whether the licens(*e was an alien friend i)r an 
alien enemy. This was necessarily the ease 
everywhere, and even Napoleon, to take a 
comparatively recent instance, issued licences 
pcTinitting the importation of English goods, 
d(3spit<5 his famous Continental system wliich 
was to destroy ]^]ngland. Thus we might ex])ect 
to find, as in fact was the case, that in the Great 
War a system of licensing, a system of necessary 
exemption within clearly defined limits from 
the mischief of the Acts against enemy trading, 
\\'ould arise. 'J'hus in tlie proclamation ol 
S(‘ptembcr 9, 1914, it was stated that “ Nothing 
in this Proclamation shall be taken to prohibit 
anything which shall be oxj^ressly permitted by 
Our licc'nce, or by the licence given on Our 
behalf by a Secretary of States or the Board of 
'IVade, whethi*r such li(;<*n<H's bo especially 
grivuted to individuals or ])e announced as 
a.pplying to classes of ])ersons.” Thus by 
licence granted by Mr. McKenna as a S(‘<;retary 
of State on Septembc'r 22, 1914, persons autho- 
rized V)y him were to be einpower(*d by th<‘ 
Trt'txsury to make such payments and to carry 
out such exchange transactions for the beiU'fit 
of persons r<3si(ient in an (*nemy cmmtry or to 
receive payment of monies from persons so resi- 
<k‘nt as the Treasury might sanction. On Sep- 
tember 211 a licence was gi'antcd by the Board of 
Trade permitting paynK^nt of certain ft‘es in 
respect of patent s, designs, and t rade marks. On 
September 25 the Jloard of Tnwlo granted a 
licence permitting British owners of cargoes lying 
in neutral ports in enemy-owned ships to pay 
freight and other necessary charges • to the 
agent of the ship-owmer at such ports. Before 
this date a licence was granted by the Homo 
Secretary permitting certain German banks to 
carry on business, subject to elaborate restric- 
tions by which the operations were limited to 
inaking the realizable' as.sets of the banks 
available for distribution and to discharging 
these liabilities as far as might be practicable. 
Again, on October 14, licence wj\s grantt'd to 


those banks to receive dividends on certain 
shares and to transfer such dividends in accor- 
dance Avith the directions and restrictions of 
the licence. On January 8, 1915, licence by 
tho Treasury permitted transactions by certain 
Turkish banks with certain branches. 13ut, on 
tho whole, licences were granted very sparsely 
during the Great War. 

It will be convenient to summarize briefly 
the subsequent legislation. On December 23, 
1915, an Act was passed to provide for the 
extension of the restrictions relating to trading 
with the enemy to persons to whom, although 
not resident or carrying on business in enemy 
territory, it was, by reason of their enemy 
nationality or enemy associatiniis, expedient 
to extend stich restrictions. The power to 
prohibit trading with such persons or bodies of 
persons w'as to be exercised by Royal Proclama- 
tions. Any list of persons and bodies of persons, 
incorporated or unincorporated, with whom 
such t ruling w'as prohibited by a Proclamation 
und<T the Act could lie varied or addexl to by 
an ()r(k*r made by tho Lords of the Council on 
th<3 rc'commendation of a Secretary of Stat'C. 
Moreover, sucli prohibited trading w as dec'lared 
to be trading w' ith the enemy. By a Proclama- 
tion, under the Act dated February 29, 191(i, 
the King y)rohibitod all persons or bodies of 
p(?rsons, incor[)t>rated or unincorporated, resi- 
(kmt, carrying on business, or being in tho 
[Tnited Kingdom, from trading w4th any of the 
I>ci'sons or bodies of pf'rsons mentioned in the 
List I'oTitained in th(^ Proclainat.ion. This List 
was varit'd and add(Ml to by subsequent Orders 
in Coimcil. Tho J’roclamation was amended 
on April 20 andrevokeil on May 23, wdien a new 
Proclamation w^as substituted, which itself w^as 
varied and ('xtended on August 8 and 22, On 
.luly 18, 1910, tho black list w as vastly extended 
by the addition of names from all over the 
neutral world, including a long list — ^mostly 
with German names — from the United States of 
America. On January 27, 1916, tho Board of 
Trade were given power, where it appeared that 
the business carried on in tho United Kingdom 
by any person, firm, or company was, by reason 
of the enemy nationality or enemy association 
of that person, firm or company, or of the 
members of that firm or company or any of 
them, or otherwise, carried on w^holly or mainly 
for the benefit of or under the control of enemy 
subjects, to make an order prohibiting the 
carrying on of the business except xmder con- 
ditions or requiring the busineas to be woimd 
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Up. Instances of winding-up orders under the 
Act are to bo found in tho London Gazette for 
October 17, 20, 24 and 27, 1916. The Board of 
Trade were also powtT to ajjpoint a 

(iontrollor to carry out the order, \viil\ very largt^ 
powers of inaiiagtMuent , while tho distribution 
of the proceeds and assets of the business were 
provided for and tho publication of lists of 
persons, firms, and companies who won' subject 
to an order under the Act was dirt‘ct(‘d. Tho 
Act also mad(‘ provision for the cancellation of 
all contracts with enemies or ]K'rst>ns sul)ject 
to an oreU^r where such contracts wenv against 
the public interest ; it ga\'(' the Board power 
to vest enemy property in a custodian ; it 
imposed upon every enemy subject in tho United 
Kingdom a duty to make returns to the 
custodian wlieu required as to pro]^ert ,y bt*long- 
ing to him or in whicli ho was intc‘rest(‘d ; it 
gavi* the custodian the riglit to }iav(* a-iiy c‘n<‘niy 
pati*nt granted to him in pursuance of an 
order under tlie Trading wit li th(‘ Bn<any Acts ; 
it exteiuled (a i,)r<)vision of a most significant 
kind) tho duration of restrictions on dealings 
with enemy i)roperty to such p<‘riod after the 
war as might bo declared by Onka* in Council. 
Tlu^ Act, moreover, in view of the d<*cision of 
the Court of Appeal in the ( Vmtinental Ty*'^' 
Company case, enabled tho Registra.r of .Joint 
Stock Companies to refuse n'gistration of 
(yornpanies wliere any subscriber of tho Memo- 


randum of Association or a proposed director 
was an eiu'iny, and t o direct the winding uj) of 
any company wbi<*h was {‘arrying on ])usiness 
that infringed tlie ruk' against trading with tin* 
enemy, ei^ier dirt'ctly or tlirough an agent, 
l»ranch, or subsidiary company outside tla* 
United Kingdom. 

On August 19. 19 It), a further Act was passed 
to make provision with respt'ct to co[)yright 
undt‘r the (V^pyrigbt Act. of 1911, in works first 
publislanl or made in an eiaany country during 
tho w’ar. Such copyright in all such works was 
deemed by tlio Act to vi‘st in t h(‘ Public 1 rustcc 
in his <*apacity as custodian unde r tlie Trading 
with the haii'my Acts. 

All thes<‘ su]>pIenM'ntarv Acts improved littU^ 
by littki the general posit ion, arid gradually, as 
suppliMuented by the di'cisions of the Courts, 
nuul(‘ tra.(ling with the (‘iiemy, even in inilirer*f, 
fashion, substantially difliculf , though it could 
hardly ))e sa.id that flaj legislation stopped tla^ 
protMNsses of (‘vasion that t he posit ion of branches 
in iK'utral count ri<*s made possible. 

It is mori' than a unit ha* of inf<‘rest to turn 
to tho sp<‘<*ial ligislat ion of the llominions and 
Oown Colonies of tho British lOmpirti relating 
to trading with tlu) enemy. TIai Ish* of Man 
and Jersey adopted in full tho homti legis- 
lation, but when w'o turn to tiu* great 
llominioiis we find special probkans dealt 
with in special fashion. First considta* thf‘ 
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Far East. Tho Commercial Intercourse with 
Enomies Onlinano(i» (No. (>) applied not only to 
British-India, but to tlio territories of tho 
native princes and chiefs and to all persons 
and to all subjects of the King and to all 
servants of the iving in sueli territories. It 
was bysoctirai 3 made ilh'gal to take any part, 
direct or indirect, in tho floating of loans by 
an onomy State, or to enter into any contracts 
with or deal in any way with such State. 
Moreover, any contravention of tho provisi(»ns 
of any Royal Proclanxation or Order in Council 
relating to irading with tho enemy wa.s made 
subject to heavy p(3nalties by way of ira- 
prisonnuint and fine. Where a company or an 
association was an offender, any cognisant 
iiKMnber or oflicer was to be tleemed to have 
committed the offence, 'riuis tho Govern- 
ment of India was in tho position to deal with 
tht3 special trading problems of India. 

Oiylon ivdopted no local attitude on the sub- 
ject of enemy trading, but by Ordinance 20 of 
t ho year 1914 placed herself in the exact position 
obtaining in Great Britain. At Hong Kong a 
special Trading with tho Enemy Ordinance 
(No. 25, 1914) was pas.sod, making the colpny 
subject to the Royal Proclamations on the 
question. In the Straits Settlements the 
English legislation was reproduced, not only as 
to trading with the enemy, but as to the 
winding up of alien enemy trading com- 
panies, an aspect of tho problem that had 
special signifleanoe in tho Far East. In the 
Mauritius a Proclamation, on September 15, 
1914, forbade trading with tho enemy, and 


this was confirmed by Ordinance 28. In the 
Seychelles, as early as August 3, 1914, tho 
Governor was given by Ordinance power to 
forbid trading with the enemy under very 
heavy penalties, while Ordinance No, 20 autho- 
rized tho issue of warrants of inspection and 
tho appointment of a (jont roller of any busine.ss 
whore any off once had boon or was likely to be 
committed. Thus we see tliat tliroughout the 
Far East tho problem of rooting out German 
influence and the corrupt practices of German 
trade was vividly in mind from tho opening of 
tho war. Tho vigour with which this work 
was undertaken had undoiibtodly very im- 
portant results. 

When we turn (in tho valuablo compilation 
of imperial legislation contained in the Journal 
of the Society of Comparative Legislation for 
January, 1916, and in “The Summary of 
Emergency Legislation passed by the Par- 
liaments of tho Empire,” issued by the Empire 
Parliamentary Association) from the Far East 
to the Far South we find that the Common* 
wealth of Australia, legislating for tho whole 
continent, at once imposed, on the subject of 
trading with the enemy, legislation practically 
identical with the Acte passed in the United 
Kingdom, and those Acts were supported by 
the War Precautions Act (Defence of the 
Realm) and tho Aliens Restriction Act. Aus- 
tralia was peculiarly alive to the dangers of 
Germanism in trade, for she was suffering from it 
at tho outbreak of war, and was watching her 
commerce and her industry slowly passing into 
the unseen, but unrelaxing, control of a subtle 
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combination of banking and trading methods. 
It was perhaps a not altogether insignificant 
fact that by the Oon^rnonwoalth Bank Act of 
1914 power was given to the States Bank to 
acquire or take over the business of any other 
bank. In accordance with the Kno'my Con- 
tracts Amendment Act (No. 11, 1915) th<‘ 
“ Australian Metal Company ** was crushcMl 
Mr. Hughes stated (The I'imes, March 10, 1910) 
that for twelve mouths after war broke out 
not an ounce of Australian lead or zinc*. — the 
life-blood of munitions — could be bought in 
the heart of the Empire except through a 
Ceriuan agency. . , . This great metal com- 
bine, controlled everywhere by Cerinan in- 
fluence, called itself in America the American 
Metal Company, in Africa the African Metal 
Company, in Australia the Australian Metal 
Com[)any.’* Mr. Hughes did not state what 
name it bore in England, but the question was 
often asked during the war whether tliis groat 
combine was still affecting the price of metal in 
the comitry. At any rate, in Australia the 
company was wound up. 

In New Zealand trading with the enemy was 
defined in accordance with the King’s I’rocla- 
mation, and declared to be an imlietablc 
offence, punishable by a long t<a'm of imprison- 
ment and a heavy fine. In the case of a corpo- 
ration the maximum fine was €5,000. IMore- 
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over, largo powers of .search on warrant wc"rt» 
created in tlio case wheni any person wjis 
suspected of trading with the enemy. The 
Acts of 1914-15 against such trading wore 
elaborate and effect ivt', and wcrc^ suppl(»monted 
by tlie EiHsny Contracts Act of July 28, 1915, 
which struck swiftly at great and dangiTous 
corponitions. The law in Fiji was nf)t less 
stringcifl, than in tlie gn*at Dominions. 

In th<^ Middle So\jth of the Fiinpirts as wo 
may call Soutli and (’(Mitral Africa, wo find 
that NorMi(n*n Bhod(*sia, (Jamhia, the Cold 
( ’oast, SiiM’ra bcone, Nigeria, Uganda, Zanzibar, 
all provided with spiHJtl against the trade of 
ai\d with the enemy, and of course the great 
Dominion of South Africa in her legislation of 
1914-15 took stringent mcMisures to throttle all 
vestig(\s of Cerman trade. Jjritish Guiana 
adoptixl the homo logislation. 

Wlani w'o pa.ss ncirth-west wo find that 
Canada hatl recourse to the most stringent of 
war legislation. Ih^r boundaries marched with 
the boundaries of a neutral nation to some 
t^xtent dominated in commercial spirit by its 
huge Cennan population, and honce it was 
nocossary to take the most detailed precautions 
to keep tho enemy, his t rade, his corruption and 
his fatal influence out of tliis great British 
Dominion. Tho Governor, of course, was given 
(iuormous powers, including “ censorship, ar- 
r(‘st, detention, exclusion and deportation, 
(‘ontrol of harbours and ports, trading, exporta- 
tion, importation, production and manufac- 
ture ; appropriation, control, forfeiture, and 
disposition of property and of the use thereof.” 
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Caiiadti was dotonwined to sweep out with a 
n^leritless bosom the whole influence of German 
trade. It is probable that that influence had 
not become so entirely dominating and vicious 
as ill Australia, but Canada’s turn was at 
hand, and the Groat War came in time to save 
her from evils that were constantly increasing 
in the United States. Newfoundland was no 
less determined to protect itself from “ the 
Great Anarchist” of Europe, and gave to its 
Ministry powders not loss w'ide tlian those 
wiehlrd by the Duke of Coimaught in Council 
in Canada in the iirst two years of the w’ar. 

l^ormuda, the West Indies and the Mediter- 
ranean Colonies, with their anti-German Trading 
legislation, completed the w^orld-wide revolt 
against the international criminal. It was a 
wonderful spectacle ; not less wonderful in its 
way than the supplies of lueii and goods and 
money that the Empire sent to the assis- 
tance of the Mother Country was the organiza- 
tion of the entire Empire against the persistence 
of German trade. The action of the Empire 
overseas n'liderod the revival of Germanism 


TAKKN OFF A DUTCH STEAMER. 
Parcels containing rubber which were produced as 
evidence at a Prize Court. 

an impossibility. The Empire had awakened 
to its own capacity ; it would never again allow 
the German trader and banker to act as the 
forerunner of the German armies. 

It is now necessary to consider briefly some 
leading cases decided during the war m the 
English Courts os to trading with the enemy. 
In the case of In re Bank fur Handel und Indus- 
trie Mr. Justice \Varringtoii decided that 
Section 4 (1) of the Trading with the Enemy 
Amendment Act, 1914, which empowered the 
Court, on the application of a creditor of an 
enemy, to vest in the official custodian any real 
or personal property belonging to the enemy, 
was directed against specific property which 
could be definitelypointed out and did not include* 
an alleged credit balance on a running account 
between the enemy and a bank, the existence 
of which balance was denied by the bank. To 
say the least, it was unfortunafo that the Act 
did not provide means of ascertaining whether 
such floating balance existed and of securing 
that such balance if it did exist should pass into 
the hands of the Government custodian. 

In the cose of IT. L. Ingle, Limited, v. Mann- 
hehn Insurance Company Mr. J ustice Bailhache 
took the somewhat surprising step of extending 
to the covse of companies the Common Law rule 
that the question w’hether an individual is an 
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alien enemy for the piir[)osos of contracts and 
rights of suit depends on whether ho carries on 
business in this country or not. He said tliat 
the rule applied to companies whose head oflice 
was in Germany but which had a branch ofTice 
in l^ngland in respect of business transactions 
with such branch onice. This view of the 
identical character c.>f a corporation ami an 
individual was based on t he view of the Houst» 
of LiOrds in the cast? of Jtintion o, Dviefoutchk 
il/mes, arising out of the South African War in 
J002. The view that a cor[)oration is “a 
natural born subject” of th(' country wliere it 
exists proviMl to be extraordinarily fruitful of 
evil duriiig the Great War, and it rectaved its 
first niamtostatiou at tlie hands of Mr. Justi(‘«i 
Hailhacla'. It was iiupossilile for a judg<‘ of 
first instance t<» stand up against the satiric, 
legal genius of hord Macnaghton and tlio uhftrr 
dirfa of the Law Lords. Yet coiniuon stMisc ami 
common prudence botli s(‘emod to ])rot«*sl 
against the assumption that a limitivl company 
which might well in its inception and conduct 
bo an alien oncmy, is because of its place of 
registration ” a natural born subject ” of the 
country under the laws of which it was regis- 



[IVhU.ock. 


Mr. JUSTICE ATKIN. 

Who decided that war diskolves partnership between 
British subjects and alien enemies. 



lEUioh & fry. 


LORD COZKNS-HARDY. 

One of the Court of Appeal which heard the 
Daimler Company Case. 

terod. Blit this fatal and unusual semse of 
legal logic was d(*stin(»d to g(» fartlu^r than it 
was carried by Mr. diisticu^ Bailhache. In th(^ 
ease of the Continental Ttfre and Rubber (\nn- 
pany (Crent Jirltain), Limited^ v. Daimler (Unn- 
pnmp Limiled, the plaintiff company was a 
trading com[)any incorporatcMl in Lngland and 
c»irrying on business at the regisltjred ofliee in 
London. It >vas, in fact, a good example of the 
German triuling ])rini*iple that every country 
must be penid rated liy hnmehes of a (rentral 
German cone.i^rn : the prineifile that dominates 
the various GcTinan m<*tal e.funpanies. In this 
case the London eonqiany was an offshoot of a 
( lerman company, its hiisiness being to capture 
for the German comfiany tlie Knglisli tyre 
markc3t. Similar offshoots existed in various 
parts of the world. Th(» vast bulk of the shares 
of the cianjiany w^ere lield by the (hii'inan 
company, and the riunaining shares, except one, 
were hold by (ionnans resident in Germany. 
The one sharia was lield by the seendary ot the 
com[)any, a (jlerman hy birth who was natura- 
lized in England in 1910. All the directors were 
Germans resident in Germany. 'Fhe Court of 
Appeal held, on January 15, 1915, that this 
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was an Knglisli ooTnpany ; that tho ronstitution 
f)t‘ t ho fonij)any liatl nothing to do with the oasi* ; 
tliat tho payiiiont of a (h‘ljt to th«^ eoin|)any was 
not a |>ayin(‘nt to tho alion onc‘my sharoholdors 
or for tiioir bonofit, arai tliat tlu^riglitof the 
plaintiff ooinpany to ro(*f)V(*r a d<‘ht in tin* 
Knglish (Courts was rK>t affoeted Viy tho fa<t- 
that tlio whole [)orsonn(‘l of tho eompany was 
(lorma-ii. Tho judge's re*sj)onsiblo for tliis 
eh'oision wore^ Lord Koadiiig, J^e>nl Lf»/.eiis- 
?tanly, f^ionl .lusfioo Keaiia^fly, LonI Justioe's 
Phillimon* and Lord Justioe^ Piokford. Tin* 
n*f ks'ining h‘aturr*s of the ease w<‘n‘ tho )>rilliant 
dissenting judgnuait of l^onl .Iusti<*o Ihiekh'X' 
(subse'(|U('nt I V Le>r<l \\’r*<‘n})ury ) and tho j)rot<'sst 
in th<i eoliinins of I'ho I'itnrs from omine'nt law 
p<M*rs. Lonl \\’r<iihur\’, in the ooursi‘. of In'; 
jiidguH'nt , said ; 

iiiiriiril'if of llif rjijcstioti wluS Imt it. 

is itii|)os’-il>!o f«»r nny pMrp()s<‘ to look hcliiiid I Ik* corpora- 
tion at the ])crsoiii nt tin* corpniat <»r may l»c illnsl ratiMl 
tiy tlw* OMNO ot Mcn haivl .Shipping. I'lalor S. I (</) of 
tin* Arcrriiant Sliippin;^^ Aft, ships owimmI liy a 

.Sliipjiing t^anpanN’ nn‘orporat <‘(1 in this oourary aro 
Ih'itish ships. 'The in<ii\ idiial incni))crs of t Init hody 
cofporato may he aliens. If the personality of the 
r[»< fci pnrp< h« e^arded tin 

not him.' to ]»revM*nt n.li(*n enemies from owning atul 
sading Ih’itish .ships onder the Hritish flag. If this 
jmlgment. ho (as liaxiiig regard to thu judgment of tlui 
• alier rnernhers of the (\mrt I must as-.nmo that it is) 
wrotig, tla^ matter is otie which calls urgently for 
iegislal ion. 

'The lejirnod judge pointt'd out. that tliose 




[It hitiiKh. 

LOKI) MALSBUKY. 

hornier laird Chancellor, who delivered the leadin)( 
judgment in the Daimler case. 

groat lawyers and jurists ot tin* Ignited Staff's. 
.Marshall and Story, would havi* noun of the 
do<*trino tluit an artilicial (*orporat ion is either 
a. oiti/.t'fi or an alion. Jt is iif'Ot'.sstiry ft) go 
behind tli(' (‘orporation to st ‘0 wlnit in fact is 
lli(' mUttro of t in' oroaturo. The case \n 
c.irriod to tlu' Ifonso of Lords, hut appa- 
rently till th(' ]i('aring of the appeal on 
. I line ‘10, IPH), (Jorman oom]m.ines could frc'i'ly 
opi'rate in h]iigland if they had gone through 
the iiK'xpcnsive formality of registering tht'ir 
London a.g(*nt.s as an hhiglish limil:*il eompan;\'. 

'rip' Mouse nf Lords Jnis not infn'tpieiit ly 
ht'on found, c\t‘ii 1)\ a. Kadical ( Jo\ eminent , 
a very ri'al lu'lp in time of trouble, and once 
jinin* it jirovt'd its virtue in tin* Dahttlor 
i*a.se. Kirst of all, tlie House of l^ords swe])t 
the action out of the way altogetlier on the 
ground that tlie seiaH'tarv of the company had 
no authority from the coinpanv to commence 
the a<*tion. “No one,” said that eminent 
la.wyer, !..ord Halslinry, who at the age of 
ninety yi'ars sliowi'd a legal virility and acumen 
worthy of the gri'ati'st days ol Lnglish law, 
“ hits authority to issiu' a writ on lu'half 
of an alien enemy, beeaiise he has no right 

Miinself to s\ie in the Cotirts oi a King with 
whom his own Sovereign is at war. xVid person 
or any body of persons to whom attaches the 
disaliility of suing under such eircumstanees 
<‘an have authority, and to attemiit to shield 
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till- frtct of giving tho ononiy tlio monoy ilii.- 
to them by tho iiiaehiiu'ry invontod for ii. 
lawful purposo would lx* oquivahuit to (•nolosin^ 
thf‘ gold and attempt ing to exe.us(‘ it by alleging 
tint the bag (containing it was (»f Knglish 
luanufaeturt*.'’ 

l^robably ftwv judgments dt'lixcrod in n'eiait 
yi'ars have liad siieh an ineisi\t* and caustit* 
quality as this jiidgnuait by l.ord Halsburv. 
He dealt witli Lord I hiding’s argunuMit in th(‘ 
(’oiirt of Appeal in a most (‘heetixf' fashitai. 
hh' said : 

I observe tlio Lonl (‘hirt - that the eiuii|,aii\ 

is a live thil);,^ It it wito, it would ho eapahlo lo\.il(> 
and disloyalty. Ibit- it is not; miuI tlio aigunu'nt ot 
its being ineapablo of })eing loyal or <lixl,>yal is founded 
on its not being “a live tliine.” Neither i>. the bn- in 
my illustration “ alive thing.” And the mere maebinerv 
to do an illegal aet will not purge it'- illegality--//n//>. 
rin'uitu imn punjatur. Aftc'r all, this i-, a ipiestion o| 
ingenious words, useful ftir th<‘ ])nr|)os«' h»r whii h lht‘\ 
were dc'sigm'd, hut wholly inenjinhN' of htniig st mined 
to an illegal ]njrpose. 'I’he limited liahility was a \ er\ 
Useful int rvHlnet ion into onr system, and there wa^ no 
n'Mson wdiy foreigners .slunild not, w'hilo «lealing honestly 
with ns, pjvrtako rif the lu-nefits of that institution ; hut 
it seems to mu too monstnms to sn]>pose that for an 
unlawful, I)eeans(‘, a-fter a deelaration of war, a hostile, 
jnirjiose the forms of that instil ntion should ho n^sl, an<( 
enemies of the State, while actually at. war with ns, be 
allow ( mI to <‘ontinuo trading and uetually to sue for then* 
jirofits in trade in an ICnglisfi (Jourt of jiis(i< e. 

All t-ho mcMuhors of f hc^ Ftouso of Lords silling 
t(» hour this (extraordinarily important cast* 
(*on<ciirr('<l in tli<‘ judgriKMit dt'livonul in r<\sp<'cl 


IbO 

l*» the (|ii(\stion of iiuthorit\ hy l.ord llalshiiry : 
\ isooiinl Mersey, Lord Kiimmtr, l.ord Atkin- 
son, Lord SIniw of I )unferm lint'. I.ord IhukiM- 
ot \\ Jiddington. Lord Stinmer, and Lord 
I armoor. » It wns ciM'tainly t Ik' .strong(*st 
( onrt tlnit had snt in iMiglnnd during ( ln‘ 
lw«Miti('th ctMitiiry, and it swejit nwax with 
OIK* accord tlu* p(‘s(ilcnt doidriiu' la.id down 
hy tin* ( ourt ol Appeal that an alien (‘lU'inv 
hy shrouding himself in the lietions of our 
eompa,!i\ law could (‘va.di* t he t inn* long common 
Itiw' t lull it is always ilh'gal a-nd ofltai trea.son- 
ahh* to lra<li‘ with the (Mieiiiv . Lord Shaw 
and Lord Parmoor considered that this p.ar 
lienlar company was not an emniN' eompan\' 
or oiK‘ of eiK'm\' eharaet (‘r. 

It. is important to (|uot»‘ .some of the argn- 
miMits of s,oine of the la.\\ loi'ds. Loj*d Shaw, 
tor instance, stated a. genera.l proposition that 
« v«‘rv Ih'itish siihjeet should k(‘ej> in mind : 

I bere is n«> dehnii' ;il thi-.. time ut d.i\ <»ii the geiieral 
pr« »post ( loll thill I lie dii'ei'f and irnmediiile emiset j iieiiee 
ot H diM-litnit ion ol wnr hy or m:ninst this eoiintrv is to 
imike all InidniL' w it h I he enemy ilh-gnl. I’ho propo.sit inn 
was dealt with reeeiitly in this Ibmsu in the eiu-e ot 
Ifttrlork’ r, /Eal. Wnr is war, not helween So\ ereign--. 
<ir < 5o\ eriiment s aloins It put . ••neh siihuM-l ol I he one 
belligerent into lliu position of being the leg.il I'lieniy ol 
eaeh siibjeet. ot the other helligeient ; and all persons 
bound III allegianee and lo\.dl\ to Mis .Majr*sty are 
eonseipnml ly and immediatel\, h\' tla^ loree «d' the 
e4>mmon law, torbidilim to trade with Ibi* eiiem\’ I’ower 
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FOREIGN SAILIN(J.BOATS LYING IN PORT AT HAMBURG. 


or its s\i])j«'cts . . . tho prohiliition rt;:;iunst traiiio^ i< 
))iiHlinK ro;j;ar(l (o nil H<*tion,(lirnct/ pr jmtsouhI 

or ropro.siMital ivo. . . . tni'Uiiv? with tlio FMioiiiy on 
bolialf of li ooriipat^y is just, us much as 

personal A liinited eoinpmiy, ineorporatod in 

Kn^land ntul al(lio\i)<li Kn^li.sh as i»l^ rosults 

whii’h (low from siii'h iiuroi’ijoration, is thus eoinploioly 
harred hy (he 'rradin^ with tho Knomy Acts — not I>y 
reason of tho company’s allo^iaiioo or loyalty, hut hy 
reason tjf tho fact that thoro is no human a^^entjy po.sHihlo 
within tho realm throut>;h which, and within th<* law, 
tradin;^ with tho enemy eonJfl be accoinpli.shed. In 
ohediiHice to that law all tnuliii;^ with the enemy, dirt'ct 
or iiulinuM, stops; no firm or company, wheresoever <.>r 
howsoever directed, can so trade, nor can anythinjj: he 
ne;<otiated or transaet-ed for it through any person or 
agency in this country. 

Lord Parkor and Lord Suiiuu'r (with the 
assent of Jjord Morsoy and Jjord Kinnear) laiil 
down tlio principle that an Lnglish company 
can assnmo “ an enemy character. This will be 
the etiso if its agents or tho persons in dc facto 
control of its affairs, whether antliorized or 
not, arc resident in an enemy country, or, 
whertn’er resident., are adhering to the enemy 
or taking instructions from or acting undt‘r 
the control of enemies. A j)erson knowingly 
dealing with t!\(» company in such a ease is 
trading with the enemy."’ The learnt'd lords 
laid down two further propositions of singular 
importance in relation to commerce during 
war: (1) “A company registered in the 

United Kingdom, but carrying on business in 


a neutral coimtry through agents [)ro]3erly 
liutliorized and resident here or in the neutral 
cHuintry, is^?rhna fade to be regardefl as a friend, 
but may, through its agents or ])ers()ns in dc. 
facto cu>ntrol of its affairs, avssuine an enemy 
<*haracter ; (2) “ A company registered in 

the United Kingdom but carrying on business 
in an enemy country is to be rogarfled as an 
enemy.” 

d’heso and other propositions were set tint 
by Lord Parker in or<lcr to afford “ con> 
vt'nient and inUdligiblo guulance to tlie public 
on questions of trading with the enemy.” For 
this reason these rules or principles deserv'cd, 
and still deserv^e, the widest eireulation. The 
House of Lords on Juno 30, 1910, dealt a 
deliberate and deadly blow at that system of 
entany trade which had, by reason of the 
intricacies of company and banking law the 
world over, spread like a tranccrous n(?twork 
almost inea])al>le of elimination. The House of 
J.,or<ls dealt with the illegal basis of tho \vhole 
process — illegal, that is to say, in time of war. 
Tt struck straight at the cause wliile carefully 
safeguarding itself from any proposition that 
could be said to hamper trading between all 
foreigirers and Great Hritain at the end of the 
war. That future eventuality was no concern 
of the House of Lords. The sole concern of 
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THE FKUIT AND VEGETABLE MARKET AT HAMBURG. 


that benoh of lawyi'rs was to soo tliat 

English legal fictions were not used, as had un- 
happily been the case, for the purpose of evading 
in every region of the British Kinpire the law 
against- trading with the enemy. 'I'ho limited 
company afforded the (h'rinans a-n admirable 
instrument for that purpose: the lloust*, of 
Lords took that instrument out of tlu'ir haials. 
"rhe d(*eision, in fact, operated as a guide to 
the Cou»*ts throughout the Empire, and it is 
<!(*rfaiii that in tlie decision on the Ihihtdcr 
Company case the House ’of Lords rendered a 
service that could not have been so adecjuat<*iy 
performed evcai by l(*gislatit)n. One further 
quotation from Lord Parker’s judgnaait is 
necessary, as it summarises in a fihrase the 
operative force of tlie Statutes and iVoclama* 
tions on tlie subject of trading with the enemy 
referred to in this chaptiT. “ 1 have,” he said, 
carefully consider<'il them, and do not think 
that they limit or exclude Common Law rules 
or principles or, in the case of corporations, 
restrict the trade which is unlawful to trading 
with such corporations as are incorporated 
under the laws of an enemy country. Equally 
little can the Proclamations be read as licences 
to do anything that they do not in terms 
prohibit.” 

This great suit and the specific language 


used on f ho whole queslion of trading with the 
ciM'rny rcaidcr it urm(‘cc‘ssary hcTc <o refi*-r to 
the many other law suits defiling with specific 
and technical c|ui*stions of trading with the 
en<*my. It will be sufliciiait to r(‘fcT in a few 
wfirils to the important case of l*orter v. Freun- 
(fenhery, dccidiMl in tlie (Nmrt of Appeal f>ii 
.lanuary 11), 11)15, since it laid down certain 
princi]ilcs that are of great import anc*t> in the 
various problems of caicmy trading. 
judguKMit d(*livcr(‘d by f.ord lituiding was a 
fine exposition of the hisfory of the law relating 
to suits in which ali<*n enemii^s an) involved. 
The Uourt h(*ld that the test of a person b<*ing 
an alicai caiemy is his place of residence or 
bu.siness and not his nationality ; that an alien 
cannot su<^ in the King's Courts unless he has 
a Ih’cncc! to resitln in the n'ahn ; that he may 
b<*. sued in those (’ourts, and if sued may dtifend 
and app(‘al. All tliese points w’cre of importance 
in vit)w of the fact that there was a large 
lieensetl alien population in the United King- 
dom during the war, and in vit^w of the fact 
that aliens outside the realm, aiuj unlicensofl 
aliens w’ithin, were determined to take every 
ml vantage for the purpose of trade of thc^ 
facilities offered by the British Courts. Slow'Iy 
but effectually the alien enemy was suppressed 
in his adventures, and during the third 
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THK FOWNFS CASK. 

(^arryinj* away frtim the Court the (Company’s 
hooks which were referred to in the case. 


yi'nr ol‘ the war ha was no lonpM* ahlr to 
s(‘ciiri3 from Statutes, Proclamations, or de- 
cisions of the La\v(’onrts that comfort w hich 
s<‘cjrkcd so easy to sc'cnrc <*arlicr in tin* war. 
All tiiat n^mained was tli<* attfMiipt liy fraiul 
or force to piisli < Jerman ^(uxls into Pritish 
markets. W'ith soma siadi ca.s<‘s ihiv rliiiptar 
must conclude. 

One of the chief needs of (h*rma.ny during tlie 
wa.r was inm ori*, and she was not pa-rt ic-ulai* 
wh<‘re she ^ot, it from lh*|eiuin m* h'ranei* hy 
rohhery, from hai^land ami th(' Dominions l)y 
fraud. Iron on' destim'd for Krupp's w<»rks 
shippt'ki on a Dutch sleanaT at a Spanish ])ort 
figured in tlu' Prize Court on May 17, 1015. A 
h'w days later Scotland, and ineidi'ii tally Great 
Pritain, was stirred Ijy tin* prosecution td 
Glaspnv inorehaints for jij^reein^ to sup])ly aind. 
in fact, supplying the Plaenix, tho Krupp and 
tlu' Plieinisehe Steel Works eoinpanit's with 
iron ore from Novji Setjtia. Tht' ease wiis trie<l 
hefon' Portl St nit lu'lydt' and ai jury in the Court 
of ,)ustieiar\' ait hkiinhur^h in duiit', 1015, wlu'ii 
the Lord Advoeaita* <*onta'nd('d tliait Alessrs. 
William Jacks A: Co. had ais faill I'.ontnd ovt'r 
the on* in apiestion wht'ii it \n ais on tin' 
(juaiy alt ILitterda'm ais if it laiy in their 
wain'housi' in (Ilavsj^ow. The avgt'iits at Rotter* 


daini jisked* for detinito instructions as to the 
ore ait the outbreaik of waxr aind the accused 
iiicide no (‘ffort to prevent it platting into 
Germany. Thait wais the caise for tlu^ Cn>wn. 
'rhe Judge, in his summing-uj), hiid stress on th<‘ 
faiet thait thf' dehmdaints had tried to stop th<’ 
vessel going to Rotterdam aind th<*r(‘foro knew 
the dainger. The jury, by a maijority, found the 
defendaints guilty, “ b\it in view of the unpre- 
et'dentt'd circumstances of this pairtieulair c isc^ 
owing to tho sudden outbreaik of war aind tlu* 
consequent violent. d(*raing(Mnent of ordinairy 
commercial tranisaictions ” unainimously asked 
for th(‘ utmost possible k‘ni<*ncy to tlu' ticcus('d. 
Lord Strait) lejyflo, in passing senta'iioo, saiid : 

^'ou have boon convicted on a seria's of 
<*harges of the graivity of which you were fully 
caanscious, and no words airi3 nea'dt'd to intajiisify 
the paiinfulm^ss of the jaosition in whicli you find 
yourselva.^s. The Act which 1 aim aidministering 
wairraiiits imposition of ai long term of pa'uail 
saTvitudo, in aiddit ion to ai fim'. ... I gi\ (*!he 
fulk'st possible* wc'ight to the* r('conim<‘mlaition 
lo lenieiK'v, aind, aifti'r ainxious eorisiderait ion, 
th<‘ k'aist sa'nta'neo whiaJi I think it my duty to 
imposa^ on each of you is imprist>nm('nt foi* six 
eak'udair months aind, in aiddition, ai fim* of 
eaieh. with am additional! six months 
imprisomiK'nt a'aieli in alehiult of paiynu'nt JJui 
punisliuK'nt wais, no doubt, sa'ven* for m<‘n in 
tlu* ])ositioii of th<; prisoiu'rs, who had ailri'aidy 
suflera'd the t-a'rrible disgraiee of the eliairgc' and 
th<' trial! ; but it wais certainly the minimum 
thait could be im])ost‘d. A tim* ailone would not 
haiN'e [)rov('d ai del-a'i'reut to others who might be 
teanpted by the ^krieo-; thait (h'rnuiny was 
])repared to olTi'r for the mt'ains of enlairging Ik'i* 
supi^lies of munitions of wair. The ])enailty wais 
umloubti'dly a'tteetive. ( 'onqaairait-iv (‘ly h'w^ 
<*aisf's of this type disgraiea'd tha* annails of th<' war 
as waged ))y Greait Pritaiin, and it maiy lx* saiid 
hert* that, aipairt altogether from d(‘t('rn'nts or 
teair of exposure, tlu* son.sa* of public spirit wais 
so strong thait there wais in the vaist maijority of 
east's littl(3 feair tbait im])ortaint busiTiess houses 
would yield to the sordid temptaitions that 
Gt'rmainy otTered. Jnd(?ed, in some cast's, tlu' 
obscurity of the Government ])roclaimaitions 
wa- res])onsil.)l(^ for whait ait first sight looked 
like crime. The wording of the proclaimaition in 
respect to business ss ith the fort'ign branches of 
ai Rondon firm wais so fair from clean* thait Mr. 
Justice Rowlaitt, in the ea.se of the ehairge 
aigaiinst Mr. J. T, Drughorn of entering into ai 
eontraict to supply iron on* to Germainy, saiid 
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(at the trial on Jaiinary 20, lOITi) that “it 
inii'ht have been eonsitlered the poliey of the 
( Joveriiiiient that business iloiie aliroatl, liaviii^ 
its centre in Loiulon, sliould not be interfered 
witli to the (>xtt‘nt that o Jiow saw neeessary to 
int<‘rfen‘ with it.’* The defendant hjuhinfaet. 
Imvii misted by the wording of tlui proclainat ion 
against, trading with tli(' (Mieiny and Imd aetcMl 
in pi^rteet good faitJi. The judges therefon*, 
imposed a mc'rely nominal penalty and the 
elefcMidant sut’h'nMl luuther in purse noi* 
ri'potat ion. 

Tlu^ charge', ageiinsl IMe-ssi^,. Kow nt‘s ni the* 
( oiilelhah in t he^ (’ity eit hone ion, on .bmuarv 1 S. 
ItMti, e)f Inu'ing t.rade‘d, })e*l\N(‘(‘n Se'pteMiibe*!* I .*>, 
1014, and J)e'e;e‘mber lo, 1014, will) tin* e tie nn 
by ejbtaining genuls from <Ie‘riua.ny, was ve‘r\' 
e*\e*es)t ieuuil. It was the* e*on\(r.se* ot | he* 
<Jlasge>w ea.se*, whe*re; the? e-liarge* wiis the* e*\ 
pur iTig eif what was practically war mate*rial 
tei (lermany. h'eiwni's firm haei bran(*he‘s 

in \e?v\ ^’e’rk ariel ( h'rman\‘. 'The? lalte*r laane'h, 
it was stated, was registered as a limitesl 



MR. JUSTIGK YOUNfiHU. 

Who hearej an important case concerning eJebts ol 
Krupps, of Essen. 



, r. <;/,/»■/. 

hOKU JUSTICE El. DON HANKKS 


NN ho henreJ an important case ce)iiccrninfi enemy 
shores in a British shipping company. 


e‘e)mpany, all the* share's in which we*re‘ he'ld 
))\ the* he>n<lon firm. .Mr*. 'ri‘ei\e‘i*s lhimphre*ys, 
ha* the* pre)se>e*.ut ie)n, sfate*e| that, “the? \e*w' 
^'e^r‘lv hraiie-h was manage'd t)\' Mr. f'rne'st. 
Sme*!lie*, who wjis alsei an t!nglishman. It w rn 
a me'i'e* bi'anch etf the* f^ondon house*, aial in 
ie*spe*e*t of gixxls se*nt ehr*e*e*t. frenii ( Je*rmjiny te) 
Ne*w \'^e»rk ])a\ine*nl. was maele* frean l..on<loii 
anei the* pre )e*e*e*els eef the* sale* e)f tint gexxls 
iniporte*d from th‘rman\' e'aine? I)a.e*k te» honeion. 

. , . An une|f*rtakmg N\iis gi\e‘n fe) e*ae*li e)f ttie?se? 
tJennan manufae t ure*rs |fe)ui* eliftere'iit (inns in 
Saxemy] that wliile* lhe*\' e*e>ulei ne)t. have) e*ash 
feer the*ir ge>e)ds fea* tlie? pr*e*.-.e*nl , the*\' slieailei be) 
paiel at the* e*nel e>f the* war -with inte*ri*sl.” 
It. was fjiiite* e*Ie*ar that .Me*s.srs, h'e)waie*s ile*e‘hne*d 
fee retmif any monety nnfil aff,e*r tire) war. 'I’lie* 
ele*fe*nelants e^v e'nt ually ple*a.eie*d guilty, the ir 
e*eamse*l '^tilting that “ upe)n the* epietstion e>f 
what W'e*re* the true* l(*gal relatieins be*twe*(*n a 
brane?li in \e?w' ^’e>rk e»f an English partne*rship 
anel (h'linan tradt*rs in tie*rmany nee publie? 
light hael be‘e*n tla‘own.“ Of e*eairse*, tlie* eaily 
possil)le*. ele*fe*ne*(*s in such a e*ase* were* tliat the? 
< lle)ve*rnme*nt hael le*ft. the* le gal peisitie>n eibse nre? 
aral t hat t he de)fe*nelants liael ne> int e*nt ieai (as was 
the* <*as(?) of be‘ne*fiting th rmany. Mr. .Justie e* 
J.UW, in [>a.ssing .scnti'uee, .'^aiel that “w(‘mu,‘*t 
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sliow to all and sundry engaged in business that 
these offonc('s, if conunittod, cannot be re- 
(ieerned by a f)cf5iinuiry penalty,” and upon 
two of the three prisoners terms of imprison- 
ment in the second division were imposed. 
JjOoking at these cases in the perspective of 
time, the true interest of thenn lies in the fact 
that tlie complex new relations of <‘ommerce 
between Kngland, (J(‘rmany and America 
made it very ditVicult, })nt not impossible, to 
rnforcc* th(! common law doctrine against 
trading with the enemy. M'he fact that such 
cases w’ore rare showed that Knglish traders 
resisted in a ])atriotic fashion the temptation 
t») trade with (JcTinany through neutral coun- 
tries. Tn an t^arlica* case Alb(‘rt Kupfer was 
charged with paying to a. firm in Holland a 
debt (hu^ from the Frankfort branch of liis firm. 
'rh(i firm had als(t a branch in .lolumnesburg. 
'the |)risoncr was convicted and .sentenced to a 
short t(Tni of imprisonnuMit. A <pu‘stion of law 
a.ros(i as to whether th(‘ |)apn(‘nt was illegal, 
sinci' it was a paymi'iit to a neutral. T^ord 
Kea<ling held on February 9, 1915, that th(‘ 
l)aynnMit> was a payment within tlie l*roclania- 
ti<ui of Soptomlx'r 9, 1914, which was introduced 
to pnwerit devices by which mercantile hotises 
might seek indin^etly to make payments not- 
withstanding the prohibition against making 
tluMii direct. Fhe conviction was, therefore*, 
alhrmed. Some of the cases of proso<*tdion 
were really due not to want of patriotism, 
but to a natural desires to colh'ct (h'bts due from 
(lerman linns. Thus the fornn*r ( Icrinan consul 
at Hirminghain was convicted of trying t<» 
<*ollect such elcbts amounting to large* sums, 
aiiel fined, the>ugh the Crown readily admitte^d 
that there was no he)stilo intention on the part 
eif the unfortunate merchant. 

The real diniculty e)f the i)e)sitie)n was ned 
thi'se^ sporadic case's ; it weis the almost in- 
supe*rable difllculty of free’iiig British finance 
anel commerce* from (le'rman influence*. A 
striking* instance of Cermeinic methods was 
that of the Croede*! Brothers Steamship Com- 
pany (Limited). T.«ord Wrenbury, in his famous 
dissenting judgme'nt in the Daimler Company 
e*,aso, pointed out the danger of an English limited 
company fe)rme*d to conduct a shipping business, 
and in fact entirely composed of (Jermans. Ho 
evidently did not know of the (Iroedel case, 
which exactly illustrated his point. This 
” English ” company owned four steamships 
registered in Great Britain and flying the 


British flag, but practically all the shareholders 
were Hungarians who lived in Budapest. 
The* steamers, intended to load timber from the 
forests of Transylvania, were built by an 
English firm on mortgage terms (long since 
paid off), so that the share capital of £5,000 
bore no relationship to the immense value of 
the four ships of the company. Of the 500 
shares only four were held in England. On 
October 17, 1910, by an Order of the Controller 
apt)ointcd by the Board of Trade, the ships 
(then under requisition) were sold by auction 
at the Baltic Shipping Exchange and realized 
t28S,.500, or £15 12s. a ton, twice the normal 
vjiliK*. It was at the time felt to be possible 
that otfier shipping firms before tlie war were 
dominated by German interests. 

The case was not only a good instance of 
German influence, l)ut it lirought out one of th(' 
main dilficulties that faced the Government of 
the day in tlu* mattc'i* of trading with the enemy. 
A century earlie r the question was a coirqiara- 
tively simple one, since it was ended when the 
fighting was (‘udc'd. Tho diflicultios of the 
rc'sumption of trading aft er the war never arose. 
But that, difficulty existed in a vivid form in 
1 914-1 fi. Tho problem of post-heUum trading 
was inextricably intermingled with that of war 
trading. Whatever was done undi'r the legis- 
lation against trading with the enemy had 
inevitably some closer relation to post-hdlum 
trading. It was impossible, even in tho fram- 
ing of legislation, to forget it. 'Phe investiga- 
tions that the (‘uforc(*ment of the law against 
(‘nemy trading necessitated showed that 
Germany in the pro-war jieriod had so arranged 
lu'r I’omiuenre and war finance as to secure 
that they should play an atdivo part in the 
actual events of the \\ ar. When it became tho 
duty of the British Government to enforce tho 
law against trading with tho enemy it at once 
became plain that that trading was so related 
to a Systran arranged with tlie war in mind 
that it was impossible merely to suspend re- 
lations with tho intention of resuming relations 
on the termination of tho war. Tho stttxis quo 
anU beUum was clearly a slatxis that was a 
pc'rpetual national danger. Yet the Govern- 
ment, imbued with British traditions of fair 
play, and wide awake to the necessity of 
securing after tho war a full share of the trade 
of the world, seemed to bo framing the trading 
with the enemy legislation as to make it possible 
for tho old order to return with tho return of 
peaco. Enemy houses in London were kept 
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going (as indeed tliey were kept, going in 
Oerinany, witli a \ery slirewd st nse of post- 
helium necessity) uiKk*r strict siipervisit>n. Of 
tliis a. salient example was the east' of the 
enemy banks, to which n'fenaiet' lias alrt'ady 
het'n made. Tn the latt' antimm of Ihlh a 
vigorous movement arose, t spt'cially in btaidon, 
to ('limiiiatt' the residin' of (h'nnan inHut'oct* in 
linauee and trade. \ olleys of (jut'stions ivert' 
(irod in Parlianu'iit at Mr. McKeima, Mr. 
H(‘rbert Samuel, Mr. I'retyman and Mr. 
Kuneiman, ipiestions such as “ wln-tlua* prixati* 
groups of (inns aro entitled to orgaiii/.e intiM- 
working as Ix'fon' with (Jerman groups of 
firms, and wliethc'r hes will considi r tin* (h-sira. 
bility of rerjuiring that sucli int i‘r-\\ (n*king 
siiall at least ri'ceive the sa-nction of the Hoanl 
of 'IVa.de ? In I ht' Ibaise of (Vmanons on 
Oetob(*r 17, Ihiti, the I’nionist \\'a.r ( 'ommit ( ee, 
under the ehairmanslii p of Sii' iMlwartl (\nson, 
pa.ss('(l tliis resolution : 

’I'ha.f a (/urmnittiH' I t* in jiinl 

to this (./oriiiiiil t (.'<* \N luit ions 

iiiiil urgi'iit (ha-iiiu; llw‘ wnr in iIk' oNh-tin;^ l.iu j»-> 
rospnctiwly, naturalization, hankeii'., JoirH .-.took aoni 
|)a.niL‘s, and ’ rhanidi'i-J ^^l(h a \ n*\\ i( 

eliniinal ing onemy infli aidia t o| tli< 

at’tairs of this (lonnlry iuid in its pnlilK* -<-r\ n-o. 

'Idle Conunittee, e<msisting of Mr. l%onal<l 


M‘Xeill, .Mr. Joynson-llieks, Mr. Rnpiat 
< Jw ynne. Sir Owen Philipps, Mr. Leslit* Seott, 
Sir Henry (’raikand Mr. Ni'V’ille, ht'gan work at 
oiH'e. Tin* t'f tort s of t hese iiKMubers of tla'llonst' 
of ( ominous w i*re si'eondeil hy I hi' ( 'orporation 
ot the ( 'it \' ot London, w hieh appoint cal a Spt'eial 
( ommittc'c' to deal with tlu' cpiestion of alic*n 
cMicMiiic's Ihc'ii still trading in thc‘ C'ity. At that 
dale' 2,2l?4 of caii'iny funds arising from 

the licinidation of ( h rman interests in l’]ngland 
w as in t he hands of t he Piiblie Trustee*. .\t last 
the' pivi^siire* of the* Law ('onris fiill\’ i‘nfore*ing 
the* ( ominnii Law aial the pressure of pnbhe* 
opinion e-on jointly we*re ha\ ing nofalih* «*lTe< t in 
all e hrei-t ii ms. 

The e|nestion of the (h'lnian banks in Londnn 
was in Oetober, Ihlti, made a te-st e|nistion. 
On Oedobe-i* 1^1 Mr. Pretxinan stale'd tliat no 
w iiiding-up orde*!* Inni bee'ii made* 

h.'cain-a* nnd' r tin* Iimirt’s gninlod -^llorll\ iiiirr ih'* 
(»ntltr«*:ik ot \\ ni* dm* proNi'.ion is nnidt* for thi' c’onirol 
h\ tho I ro.oiiry ot nny 1 rMn'^ni’t ions ot thrsi* hn.nk'., ninl 
• or Ihi* linntniion of tin* hn'>.ini*^s iu com pk-f in„' 
I ran •>.icf nnis cnji red into hefon- the uar -lo htr a^. ncrc - 
•-ary ha* ina ki ng 1 1 > . v ,, ,-.i >| s a \ a iln ! >lc I or meet n ij I la hi 1 1 1 ic-. , 
any snrphi-5 Imiiu dcpu-ilcd with (he Ihmk oi I-aigland 
to t he order of t he '1 lea >nt‘\ . 

h'lejm the answii* it almost se‘emed as if 
(he* Tre*asury , . ! ike the Ihmrbons, had learnt 
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nothing, even if they had forgotten nothing. 
The (ianger, as was pointed out above, was that 
these banks, by their very existence, rendereil 
possible dealings in other related banking 
circles that fundamentally would have infringed 
the (kmimon Law rule against trailing with the 
enemy. Mr. McKenna, however, on Octo- 
ber 26, in answer to Mr. But<*her, announced 
that the exceptional circiunstances which 
placed the five banks in question in a different 
position to the, banks tliat wen.), “ as far as 
banking business was concorncid,” under the 
Aliens Restrictions Order had a1mo.st gone 
British, Allied and neutral (Teditors had hieen 
paid olT, the surplus of assets was then about 
to be transferred to the Bank of England, 
“together with the transfer of securities, 
which are at the absolute disposal of the bank 
itself as apart from its customt^rs.” Arrange 
ments had be(»n made to dispose of the securities 


and balances and so break the connexion os re- 
gards all customers and vest the property of every 
cu-stomer in the official custodian. Mr. McKenna 
stated that £20,000,000 had been paid to British, 
Allied and neutral creditors. But va.st pay 
ments to neutral creditors might have meant, 
although it presumably did not mean, vast pay- 
ments to trustees or assignees of enemy sub- 
jects ; and the realization of securities might 
have had the same effect. If so, the principle 
that trading with the enemy is illegal would 
liavo boon infringed on a vast scale. More- 
over, it was asserted that, as a matter of fact, 
the British creditors had not been provided for. 

But, at any rate, the closing of the banks 
for “ banking business ” was secured before 
November, 1916. The question still remained 
open : Wore those and other enemy alien 
banks to bo finally anrl permanently closed for 
all purposes. 


CHAPTER CLI 


THE BATTLE OF THE 


SOMME (I). 


I’RKPARATION EOR THK OFFENSIVK ARTIIJ.FRV HoMHARDMKNT WoRK OF THF KnOINFKRS AIR 
Keconnaissan('k and Photooraphs Dfstrih’tion of <Jfr\ian (Vm’tivk Walloons 'Piik 
(Jkrman J^efkncks OEsoRiiiED -XJkrman Confidenor Area of thk Oi’krationsMain 
For(’Ks under Sir 11. Kawi.inson The Army (V)rph (’ommands The Attaok on .Idi.y 1 
Frtcourt Montaohan '1'hk 1’t«ster Division Ia^ndon 'I'erritorials The Frknimi Offen- 
sive UNDER Oeneral Koc’H — IDcsui.ts of the Fir.st Day 'Phe Operations from .Iuly 2 to 
July H 'The “Horseshoe” ID‘:sults of July 7 and 8 ( 'ontai.maison and Mametz Wood. 


T he timo liad now coitu* wlion the 
Allit^s wore pri'parod to assmiH*. the 
oftonsivo and to coiitiimo il.* They 
had troops enouRh available*, an<l 
tliose* wore aniply provielod with weapons, 
ammunition and equi()ni(‘nt of every kinel. 
'Fhe progress in armainont which had h(‘en made 
since^ the beginning of tlie year was eiK»rinous. 
Tn former campaigns it was Uiought sunieie‘iit 
to ef|uip the first lino of artillery with 5f)0 rounds 
per gun. At the present timo 5,000 woulel be 
insutheient. Moreover, tiie calibres of the 
weapons employed haci been much added to, 
thereby augmenting enormously the pow(*r of 
the shells. This had involvect a corresponding 
a.d(htion to the weight of ammunition which had 
to be moved up to the front and deposited in 
the advance d(*p6ta. In its turn, this taxe<| 
Re^'e^ely tlie resources of the lines of communica- 
tion ; but th(\se difficulties had all been over- 
come. 

A good idea of tlie effect of the greatly 
increased pow(*r of the Allied artillery, as shown 
in the preliminary bombardment, may be 
gathered from the description gi\tm by a 
(barman of?icc*r who was in the treiudu^s iu?ar 
the Somme. It was published in New York on 

* For the fiventH iminediatoly prccoding tho Ratth^ 
of the Somme, see Ch.^iptor U.XLI. 

Vol. iX'.—Part 117. 


fluly h in an Assoeiattsl Press cable. It said 
that tho (Jermans hen* had “ rows of massively 
built positions” which th(*y had regarde«i ns 
“ practically indt'slruetihh* and impregnable, 
hnt tho evi'iit j)rov(ul that th(^ progn^ss made in 
ofTensive ta<*ti(!S since^ the Sc'ptemlwT offensive 
had not been r(*alize«l.” d'hc* (S(*rman oflieer 
went on to say : 

At. the hrgiiiiiiog of the iirtill«'»*y |)i'f*|Hii'»ition the 
(‘iieiny .showed ns a iw \v ihimj in the destrneti(tn of 
observation balloons. Airnii*n swooped down on them 
ainl .shot finehall.s on llu'iii fnnu alM)ve, a Liirst of 
flame marking the end of eaeh l>alloon hit. 

'I'lie .sceoiid day's hoinhardiiu'iit . on .June 20, brought 
another snr|)rise in the .shape of aerial mim‘,sof iirdiei»nl- 
of ealibre ainl thrown in ir)eredihle nnmhers. The 
cxplo.sioti of tlie first of air torpedoes eaiisod 

sneh a tremendous delonalion that tiu' windows of 
onr boiuhppoofs were shattered and a inias.sive pillar 
of hlai-k (Mirth was thrown np, |)«irhaiH a himdnvl 
yards, into the air. 'I'his showere.l the whokr neigh 
honrhood with turf, bricks, and earth. It was a 
regular eruption of V'^esnvins. 

The destrnelive elTects of this nninlermpUsl throw- 
ing of the heaviest mines wen* ahiiost imm(?diatoly 
visible. 'I’he entrances «)f two bombproof .sh(‘lters 
wore buried within a f(‘w mirinte.s, and the inmate.-, 
had to he dug out. A few miiint(*.s later an orderly 
who had h(*en sent with a ini-sagt' to the left, of tin? 
e<inif>any nM.urnod with th(‘ report that the trench 
h.id been completely k'velled. doing to verify this, 
I saw a.s far as tlw* ''ye (*oiild reai’li erater ttfl<*r (*rater, 
each about ti ft. dt^eft. The (Mirth in hetwtMMi was 
thrown np in a wild, liigh-heaiied ehans of treinrh 
timbers and wire ontanglcmentH. Nine months’ work, 
day and night, had Ixjen d(‘.s(roy(M| in a few minutes. 

Report after rejiort arrivc(l of “ bombproof ” slielters 
deinoliished by the.M* H(.*rial torpc^locs, tho inmates 
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TWO OF THE BRITISH HOWITZERS ON THE SOMME. lOlPciai t-hoiotraph. 


Inii'io<l ill (lio niins. As tlu'* Irt'iiohc*^ Vmsjiiiio 

iii|)i<liy lo\rll(Ml, <*(»iniiiiiiii<*Ht iuii ImMutmmi I Ik* iliHfioiii 
sfotioiis /j'fcw hihI tlio (■<iiniuuni<‘a( ion Irom fic-: 

loiidiiiK b> tlio s‘'C(>ihI Hti(i iliini linos worn so liravily 
slirllrd Dint it. WHS iiiipos.'iblo fo truvorso tliom. .\ii 
u!’d«*r]y siMil witli u inossai^o lo <!h' cnjitHin wa^ away 
for lionrs, and, finally, ndairnod wifli liis nii'--.iou unao. 
coniplishoil. 

d’lio I('H flank of iny {•oiupany’.s frcncliwa^ liy this 
timo so ohlitoiatcd that if was dillioulf. <o follow' its 
(ra<’t*, aiul llio otdy moans of pmmT'ss was (o ila'^h 
from orati'r to oa-afor, fully oxpo^od to lla* onomy’s 
tiro while croMsinj^ I ho intorvmin^ ridoo.s. I an ivotl 
finally, aftia- a |>i‘ricMl of intonso <langcr, and found tho 
loft platoon of tho company in t hr* .saini' oomlition as 
tho right ])laLuon. 

A iiuinhcr of tlu' men wore still luiricd in doimWiNhcd 
Itoinb-proots, ami tlioir comrades woikcd tor hours 
excavating th«‘m. During this w’oik our intrepid 
battalion surgi’on arrived with an oxNgon Mpparatus 
and stood for hours umler liea vy art illeiw’ firi' adininis' 
tering the gas to tho half-.siilTocatoil men, ami attempting 
to nwivp those who )iad been aspbyxiaf t*d. 

'The bombardnuMit cuntiimed without a break, 
aerial torjxsloes bi'ing hurksl at ranges such as liave 
ne\ er bi'forc bivai heard of f<ir mine-f hrowors, w'liilt* 
tho Kri'iieb artillery was pounding every yanl of tho 
ground wit!i an intense fire of l>ig sht'lls. 

Kiig:iiu*t*rs anil rioiu'i'r Imttalions hail 
beotf luiril at work ropairing roads or <*oii- 
st meting now ones, improving exist iitg rail- 
ways or laying fresh linos iind const meting 
sidings and platforms to faeilittito tlie lotiding 
and nnloading of stores, guns and troops so 
that a perfect system of ajtproaehes from tho 
bases to the front was available.* The Armv 
Ordnanci' Corps and the Army Service C\>rps 
had utilized the.se to tlu' fullest i*\tent. I>esides 

* Alti»g her some It, 000 miles of lailway were eoa- 
hit ructed. 


all this bihom* tht're wtis a const smt succession of 
mines to be drixen agaifist tJie enemy’s works 
Jind c.ounter mifies agaifc^t those lie was [mshing 
foi'ward against ours. The lighter forms of 
artillery, trench mortars and other engines for 
throwing heavy bombs over a shorty distaneo 
liad been made in birge nnmhers, gnaaidos and 
rifle ammunition stoekeil liy the million. Otir 
air-planes had attained a distincT suiieriority 
(»ver those of the enemy , t heir reeonnaissa-neo 
had furnished the directing ])owers of tlie 
Army witli acenrate photographs of the hostilo 
defences, and tlie Royal Rngineiu’S had i*on- 
striadiMl from tlK^sl1 lixeellent maps id’ t lu^ 
( Jerman trenches whieli would serve to guide 
onr troops wlien laigaged in turtiing their 
opponents out of them, and furtlier liy imsms 
of telephoto lensi's had I’onstriicteil jianoramie 
views of the eni'iny's position. 

The following de.seri])tion of the various uses to 
whieh aerojilanes were pint is due to Lieutenant 
Rene Ruaiix, formerly on the staff of thei 
Tc)}ips\ who was attached to the staff of (leneral 
Koeh, commanding on the Somme. Jlo 
wrote : 

“The role playtHl by the Franeo-J5rit isli 
aviation during the hattU* of the Somme will 
ni'ver he suni<*iently appreciated. J’nrsuing 
aeroplanes, homharding aeroplanes, aeroplanes 
for regulating tire, anti-catdive Vialloon aero- 
planes, at'roplani's for attacking infantry, 
photographer aviators -all tht»se different 
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branohos of the now arm havo rno nnd all «-on- 
tributod to victory. 

“At tho bt'^inniii^ of the war oidy a very 
vague idea existed of tin' extent to whicl: 
aviation could Ix' useful. The mind dwelt 
especially on reconnaissances p<'rmitting of 
information as to the movements of big enemy 
units reaching the high command. Hombard- 
ment was at the beginning of the war in(‘ri‘ly a 
spoiM . 

“As for the si'rvice drvoi^'d to regulating 
artillery tire, I nn-all at tlu‘ ('halons front in 
July, Ihl t, we wen' still at tin' poiiit of nntnu- 
fae.turing and t('sting an arrangenu nt fiirniNlu'd 
with l^rilliant phujues of motal at the end of 
each of the wings phutues which the [)ilot- 
obs('i*\(‘r had to manij)ii1at (' with a. steel thread 
in ordt'r to indi(‘att' to the art il leiists w ho wc're 
following his nn>\'ements through hitioeulars — 

‘ tire It) the right ’ hit' to the h^fl.’ 

“ Inive gone a, long way since tln'U. 

W'irt'less installations ha.\ t' het'ii |)ro\i<led for 
rile aerophiiu's, a.nd now the regula.tion of 
artilh'ry fin* is a- duty carried out with quit<* 
diseoneert ing t'asi'. 'The a.\'ialoi*s havt' Ix'come 
the i ndispi'iisable ('yt's of the artillery. 

“Out' can un<lersta.inl the terrible ineon- 
veniencf' ca,us(‘d by (In' Kranco-Hrit ish chasing 


ai'roplanes to the (h'rmaii artilh'ry by r('a.son 
of their pitiless \'igilanet' in pn’vi'iiting the* 
th'rinan spotti'rs from ])erfoi-ming theii* work. 
1 )t‘f )ri vt'tl ot its a.\i4itors tin' < h'rman artillery 
had to tak^e to i*apti\e balloons ‘sausages 
which, from the faet of their height of to 

SOd yards can ilominate tin' hori/.on. obserxt' 
the Hash of <*annon. and report lroi)ps on the 
mart'h, and tin' arrival of masst's of reinf«)rce- 
meiits. 

“ d’he Kranco Ih’it ish aviators ha\ <‘ attaeked 
the ‘sausages’ suecessfullx . thanks to certain 
measures which they ha-xe taken, and the 
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[OfJUtal rhvtographs. 

AIKCKAFT ON THH WKSTERN FRONT. 

Anti-aircraft gunners spotting an enemy aeroplane. Smaller picture : an aeroplane on reconnaissance. 
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‘ sajisixgos ’ Fall in i lames or deseond [)r(M:ipi- 
tately as soon as our aviators are reported. 
OnB c;aii irnMtiine the disorgaoizat ion of tlie tire- 
rognlating service occasioned by t]i(vs<» spas- 
modic dcsc<*nts. 

In <lj*fault of aeropIan<*s or ‘ sansay:(‘s/ tlic 
artillery <*an still fire according to I lu* tlirec t ing 
plan,* l^iit this needs cheeking by observation 
or it is lialile to be a inert* st jiiandering of 
ammunition. 'These plans ha\(' Im eii fiirnisht‘tl 
for th(* most part by t h<* acrinl pliotogra[)hie 
serviet*. 'Then* is no mon* interesting serviet* 
to be s«‘en at work. '’1’ht‘ir apparatus, | <‘r- 
f«H;ted to an immt*nse focus, will takt* photo- 
graphs with absolute dettiil at a Iviglit of .‘{,000 
to 4 , 0(10 feet. Its mission {leeomplish'd, the 
<M*rt)j)la.ne returns to the shed. The spt'eial 
pholt)gi‘aphie ear is pro\ided with devtloping 
rooms all ready pn ‘pared for th<^ st<‘rt‘ofype 
platt's. Half an hour a.ftt‘rwanls the print is 
on lhf‘ gt'ographieal olbeers’ tablt*. while olh(‘r 
prints art* bt*ing d<*spatein‘d to tlu* staffs, fniin 
which their charts art* et)rr(*ett*d to tht* slightt*st 
tietail. 'The more numert^us tht* ])hotogi*<iphs 
takt*n tht* mon* eompli*tt‘ an* tht* eom]>anitive 
iiidiiMit it>ns. 

During tht* long p(*rit)d of two years during 
wliieh the (*nemy armit's fac(*d (*ath otht*r 
witht)uf a.ppn‘eitibh' change* of front, the < Jer- 
man photographic at*rophine s(*r\'iet* was al h* 
f.o pn*t)an* exeellt'nt din*eling plans of the* 
FraiK*o-Hrit ish positions. 44it' Soniiue orh*n- 
sive has de*molislu*d all that work, ht)W(*ver, 
Hiul it is now im[)t)ssil)le ftn* the enoni> do it 
ovt*r again, sinet* his avititors cross t>ur lines 
only at \'ery ran* intervals. 

♦ 'this is II iiun) «ti\ i(l( (I Mf) into 'v<|nMr«'s which iMi.Mhlcs 
1 hi‘ 'n‘ti!lnr\ to kc-p <ip its firo on iiiiy pmtieular poiiH 
he'cimsn it.> pi silion i-, kiiiwii r.‘!a( i*. o’y to .*'Oiii * pur- 
( iciiliir stpiHO*. 


“At the present day, wht*ri the Kranco- 
Hritish artillery givi‘s no respite to the enemy, 
tht* latter has no longt'r tht* opportunity of 
carry ing on all this complicated work, and tht^ 
photogra|)hs taken by tjiir aviators fi*ll us the 
naked truth. \'t‘i*y numerous, alas ! arc tlu^ 
aviators w ho have succumbed in tiiis nobh* task 
t»f driving back the enemy aviators far from our 
lint‘s anti of flying ceast*lessly tiver the (iiermari 
ptjsitioiis, but the value t)f tlie .sorvitH's ( lu*y 
have rendt'red cannt)t bt* ovt^r-est imatt'd, ft)r 
they have saved the lives of thousands of tht*ir 
t‘oiurad(*s by blinding the (iJerman artillt'ry anti 
by furnishing to the Anglt>-French cominaiul 
tlu* dt*cisivt* elt*monts ni victory. ft is owing 
tt> tht'm that wo can g»^ t^n with firm step 
(ow'ards oui' common goal.” 

Tlu* line oct'upied by tlu* Hritish Iiatl been 
etuisiderably t*xtendt‘<l. In April t)f 191.) it 
mea.sur(‘d only ,*{h miles: in July, I9l(i, 
frtau Vprt's to Krise, it was 9(1 milt*s in 
Jt‘ngth. 

Tlu* (h*rman \ it‘W of tlu* silutdion at the end 
t)f June was well shown in a. typical articit* }>y 
tlu^ mifftarv <‘orrespond(*nl t>f the Berliner 
Tdfiehlftii^ Major Moraht, aeliia.lly pul)lisht‘d on 
.luly 1. 

J'ho writt*!* h(*gan by declaring that “all the 
bt41igt'rtait armit^s w’(a*t> now at a critical stagt*/’ 
The Alli(*s had iindonhtodly increased the 
t*nta*gy aiul the uniformity of tlu'ir conduct of 
war, and their great n*soure('s in m >ney arid 
men aiul their command of tlu* sea would 
enable them to do everything possible “to 
hamper ( J(*i*niany's linal victory.” .Ma jor 
Moraht tlu*n went on to deelan* that tlu^ Kns- 
siaii off<*nsi\e had brought no relief to the 
Kn*iich at \ ta'diiii, and lu* was foolish enough 
to prediet that “tlu* decisive fights” lu*fon^ 



THE NIGHT BEFORE THE ATTACK. 'POlcial Photograph. 

Men of the East Yorkshire Ketfiment inarching up to the trenches. 
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THK KANCASHIKK FIJSIIJHHS [Ot/uud I'h.inKiaph. 

Fixing bayonets before the battle, July 1, 1916. 


\*^or(liiii Avoro now iiiittiiiKml. tin* timt tin* ( »(*!*!iuiiis Inul not l)t*|j^un t<» 

ilofondors of Vordnn wore only ‘ trying to <lrrain of tlio dnfonts that won* nhont to ho 

gain time.” The British offensive ^^as about inHieted upon theii^. 

to begin, and “ without a serious settlement It was, inde<Ml, almost as if the* (h*rm ins 

of aecounts witli Englaial on the laittlefiebls )ind learr»ed not hing from t he previous fight ing. 

in the wc^st the (jlermans w'ould not come »i. Yet they must laiNe bo<ai aware that in a s(*ries 

stop nearer to pcaico.” Major MoraJit ami tlie of rear guard actions in the dark days of 

other German writers betrayed no sc*nse of tl»o August, 1914, the British had held at bay 

immensity of the coming events, ami it was four times tlaar numbers. Wlion on Sep- 
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tombor 5 the Alliri-? had turiiod against tlio 
(Jonnans and pushed them bjick withtmt a 
stop ov"or tlio Marne to tho Aisne, they must 
surely hav'o felt that their oppone3nts were 
their superiors in tho open field/ We hold 
tliem b(^aion. Jhit unfortunately tln^ resoure(\s 
neithf‘r of the I>ritish nor Kreneh in men and 
efpiipment wore sufiieaait to er»al)lo them to 
eontinue tho p^^!isurci on their opjaaionts. 'I'ho 
(lennans proecMMled to dig themseivt's in and 
eoristructc'd tla* morlern “ ne plus ultra ” lines 
})y which they ludil ns at bay for nearly 20 
months while both nations \v(ir<} en^iting 
armies, organi/>ing an<l e(jui[)[)ing them, and, 
as Major Mt)raht said in schoolboys’ slang, 

< ribbing ” from tlio (h^rmans. But the 
(Germans were destined to find that the pupils 
had gone one better than their tfnxchers, and 
that with the modern a.ppliaiu*es of artillery 
I h(iy were capable of (leafing elTectively with 
the most. perf<M*t works of ch^haiee, while their 
i?ifantries w<3n< able and willing to come to 
close (juarters with their op|)onents. "rh<5 
(Jerman arguiiKait appiairs to have Ix^en that 
th(» Knaieh fouglit- bravt>*ly at> Verdun, but were 
exhausted and ifieapable of any offensive 
movt>m(ait, and that, although tho British 
fought well in their retreat from M< 3 ns to Le 
Mesnil, t hi'ir old army was dead and their n<*w 
a mere raw, half drained militia. 

It is d(*sirablo to understand tho real naturt' 
of the task which our troops Jia-d h('fore tlaan. 


Jt must be nan inhered that tho Cermans 
had had ovt^r a yi^ar and a half to prepare their 
works; they were by no means tho hastily 
thrown up defences cliaractoristic of ordinary 
field operations, but were, in fact, permanent 
fortifications of the most perfect description. 
It is true there were no deep ditches to bo 
cTossed, but this obstacles was replaced hy wide 
and strongly constructed continuous wire 
entanglements, d’htvst^ had literally to be 
swept aw^iy before the assaulting troops could 
n^ach the garrisons of tho trenches. Moreover, 
the slielters constructed to protect tho latter 
were, of such a solid charaider as iiad never 
b(M‘n found befon^ in any fortrciss. J)eep down 
with such an amount of solid earth abi^ve them 
that tla^y w<‘r(^ sate from any but the lieaviest 
proji^ctiles, and in soin i cas(;«j so de(‘p that 
even tlioso could lad reach them, there liad been 
constructed rooms in which the bulk of the 
troojis could be k(‘pt until actually wanted to 
resist, assault on tht^ parapids, fo which access 
was gaitasl by numerous staireas(‘s. Many of 
1h<* dug-c>uts were closed by a sl»‘(‘l door, from 
which tlau'c^ d(*scended a deep stair(*a.s(‘, with 
the risers and ti"i‘ads made (»f wood. At the 
foot th<‘re werr' s(‘\'eral rooms, of which tfio 
Moors, walls, and roofs \\('r(‘ board(‘d. d’he 
connccling passag<‘s w('r(‘ similarly constructed. 
Sometina\s a sc‘Cond stairway l(‘d down to 
a second group of !‘oojus. Sona* of tht'se 
WM'iH*. arranged as liospitals, with two ti(M‘s of 



[Official Photograph 

LOADING WAGONS WITH FIELD ARTILLERY AMMUNITION. 
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Standardized Steel 13oor and Scraper* 



Timber Staircase. 



Officer’s Dug-out. 

GERMAN TRENCH ARCHITECTURE. 

By permission of the “ Architeciural Rcvie-u' " 


bunks to hold the patients. The* Inrijjor dug- 
outs could take a whole platoon, ’riiey \v»*iv 
often ,‘10 leet below tlu' surface', and when 
then* was a second tie*!* this was still farther 
down.* • 

At intervals in the* lines of tronc lu's specially 
strong works had been constructed from which 
a Hanking tiro could Ix' brought to Ix'ar on 
oiu- men when fJu'y reacheil a line of (h'rman 
trench, and thesis also acti'fl as reduits from 
whic'h counter-attacks conM be made on 
our troops. Cunningly concealed machine- 
guns protected by concreti* were |)laceil 
so that they could bring an obliipie and 
sometimes even a Hanking tiro on tlu^ assault. 
These did not prematurely betray their pre- 
sence by any general engagianiait against the 
atlvancing infantry, but waited until the near 
approach of the latter n'lulenxl their lire more 
deadly and decisive. On many occasions 
they had to bt^ silenced befon' llie advance 
could bo contimu'd. 

One of tliese arrangt'nu'iits, which may be 
taken as the type of many others, n\ay be liere 
briefly describetl. A tunnel 20 feet below 
the grouml ran in one direction to a large <iug- 
out and in the other beyond anil in front of 
the trench. At Ihi' most advanci'd point there 
wa-? a small iiu'onspicuous emplai'ement st rongly 
roofed o\’er, leil up to by stairs from the 
tunnel. It was just sutlicient for o!ie mai'hiia;- 
gun and its ra’inv of two men, and laid a wide 
loophole just about ground Ic^v'i'l which per- 
mitted a considerahle lati'raJ range. W'hili^ the 
boinbardmont of the trench was in progress 
the machine-gun was safe down Ix'low in the 
ilug-ont, but when the infantry attack was 
iminimait it was rapiilly brought into position 
anil was nxidy for aefion. It will ixisily be 
understood Jiow diHicult it was to detect and 
destroy so small an object. 

b.ipial care was taken with thi^ posts con- 
structed for snipers, 'riiese were* most <*arefully 
concc'alcMl, and often connc'ctc'd with the 
subterra.ni'an organizations by tunnels from t-hc* 
shaft, at the top of whicli the sniper was 
sec-urely ensconced liehind a steel loop-holed 
shield, the front of which was concealed by 
some means to make it look as like* thi* sur 
rounding ground as [)ossible. (icaierally it may 
be said that the snipers’ stations, whc'ther ir. 
the* special |)lacc*s just described or in artfully- 

♦ 'rhf'in Tio doubt tliat in soiiio cases lliis ^rcab 
sccurify was luirinful to (lie defme** as the dcfcniJcrs 
refu-ed to <M»inooiit to take an tn tivc part in the derern **. 




THE BEGINNING OF THE ADVANCE. 

British Infantry attacking the German second line. To the right is the German zig-zag communication trench leading from the first to the second line of trenches. 

At its nearer end men are at work with entrenching tools. 
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sflocted positions, in houses, trees, etc., were 
most carefully placed. 

The use of sniping wns anothc^r of the intro- 
duel ions made by the (h rmafis, who luul raiscMl 
this form of man-killing to a fine art. They 
luwi speeial telescopic rifles, rangc'-finders, 
telescopes, etc., and appanaitly lookc'd <»n th«‘ 
shooting of individuals from the point of vit‘w 
of the Jb’d Intlian collecting s<*a1ps. 

The point, tlien'ft^re, to l)e hornet in mind 
by the reader is that the fighting o]i the Somiin^ 
was like no other fighting which had ever taken 
place. In lu) former war had such fonnidable 
<lefein*es ever been met with. Never had th(‘ 
tire of infantry and artillery been so formidable, 
never had so many grenades Ix'en flung by h»tnd. 
nor otli(‘rs, larg('r and more- [)owerful, from 
trtaa-h mortars, been tanployed.* All these 
<lesf ructi ve wea]ions had to bt* ovc'rcome and the 
trenches they dt'fended ])ul v(*riz<‘d before tla* 
infantry could put the final toiath with the 
bayonet to turn the und(‘stroycHl (‘lemcnts of 
th(^ garrison out of tli(‘ir position or c*onipel 
them to surnaider. 

15ut the result of the fighting was to show 
that, great as wen ^ tlie rt^sources whii-h mod(*rn 
sci(mc(^ Jiad given tr> the military engiri(H*r, all 
t lu^se c'ould not oppose t lu^ mighty stride's wlii<*h 
s<*ie.ra*<^ had also made' in the e-onst rue*! i<')n of 
artilli'ry, and, jis had happeiUMl before', f he> 
orfeaisives pre)V<id itse'lf superior to t lie? d('fensiv(‘. 

Neitlu'r flu' l^ritish nor the Frefi<*h favoun'cl 
the' mass attacks e*mpIoye‘<l hy the* (Jeriiiaiis 
viz., e*e)hunns of infantry in close* onle'i* elriveai 
forward in spite of loss. It is true that in 191 I 
anel ejii some few oee'asie)!is lafe*r tlie' r(‘nina,nts 
of sueli formations sue*ee*e*(le'd in re'aehiiig the' 
line's of tlu' Alhe's. Mut for* eene' sue*h e*a,se' I lie're? 
weM’(' fifty ill W'hie'h the only re*sult was the* 
wholesale* slaughte*r e)f the* tre>e)ps using t lli^^ 
elunisy plarn In ot ]ie*rs tlie' e'xhauste*d remnants 
peaie'trateel our front tre'nehe*s only to be* 
promptly turned out by eounte*r-at tack. Jn 
the j>e*riod now nnde'r de'scrifitioii we? c'rnploye'd 
tluj rnelhexl of sue*e*e*ssivt' wjiv(*s eef infantry 
following at^ a sliort di.stancei one* atte*r the 
other, d'he way for the*sf* was always pre‘pan'd 
by the preliminary bombare 1 merit , and tlic*ii 
wlien the infantry wa'nt forward they we^rc 
always suppeirted by the artillery kt*e*ping 
their fire a little ahead of t hem, anel alse) making 
a barrie'i* or scre't'n of shell anel shrafine*! hi'hinel 

♦ 'I’ho various kituls of inorteirs made- use* of for tlie*so 
purposes have been alreeuly described. S<-'e> Vol. IV., 
p. 376. 



\ I 'rrtlfu'L i\(thinson. 


LIKlJr.-(;KN. SIR 1.. H. k c.r. 

of the (vcneral Stafi' in h'rtince. 

the' e*ni*rny\s line' te) steip him se‘nding up re‘in- 
feu*<*e‘iu<‘n( s. This a-ctieai was n*nele*n*d possible' 
by the* large* provision eef guns anel <»f slu'lls 
W’itli w hie*h einr armi<*s we're ne>vv supplie'el, with 
tile* re*snlt that our nl lacks we*re‘ nothing like* a,s 
e*e)stly in life as llu'y fornu i lv weTe* and far ineire* 
Ia.sfing in re ‘suits. 

(*on(idiiig in tin* s(n*iigfh of tiu'ir pe>sition, 
hut, above* all, be*he*ving (hut (he y we re* supe*rior 
ill cve'iy re*spe‘et to the* treieips etpptise'd lo lhe*m, 
the* (Je'nnans a-waite-el calmly the* Allie*s' on- 
slaiiglil. d'o lhe*m it- was ineoMee*i\ uhle* that, 
the*y eoulel unele*r a.nv e*ire*mMsta,iM*e*s In* l)(*a.t,e‘n. 

Keir the* pa.st tifl\' ye*jirs the* rriissian Army 
hael be*en nurturod em a. eemtinuous die*! e>f 
lie-s. It ha.el l)e‘i*n taught by ine*nda(*ie)iis 
histeiry tluit the* (le*rma,ns w<*re‘ invincible*. 
I'Ve'deTiek the* (h'e*al's \ ie torie s Wfie* he*liiude*d - 
his de*fe*ats shirre*d o\'e*r. l<osbae*h w a.s [iraise'd 
as (he* kind <d' r<*sult wliieh would always lx*, 
obtainexl whe*ne*ve*r the* I'russians ine;t tlio 
Kn*neh. Tlii' mise»rable' re'sult s eif the*ir arroga.nt, 
e,oiie«*it wlien th<*y we*nt dow'ti b<*ton* (ho 
Krc*rieh in ISOti like' ee»rn be*forf' the sickle'; 
whe'ii the; twej vietorie*s of .feria, arid Aue rstexlti 
gaine'd by the* fmpe'rial Troops on one <lay 
st'rve'd to ('rumple' uf) the wholej IVnssian Army 
.so that for tiie; reiiuunde;r ejf (he war they owe‘d 
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their (hifenee (entirely to their Russian Allies, 
eount(‘(l as nothing. Prussia had iK'ver playr'd 
a losing game \v<4l. I’he reasf)n is that the 
Prussian system ha-d always aimed at erushing 
the individual soldic^rs into one unthiMking man, 
who may, inde(*d, h(^ forced on to victory, })ut 
wlio is extremely likely* to lose all heart when 
tiu; balance of battle tends to turn against him. 
’^rhe French fnan the <lavs of the Republic, for 
reasons which are too long t<i gi\'c laa'c, had 
develo|>ed the fighting capacity of th(‘ in<li- 
vidual. Fven in the days of tlu' P(*nmsula this 
was not lost sight- of in our army, and of lat(‘ 
years it had Immui followcsl to a highc*r f>it< h 



I lElJT.-CHN. H. S. HORNH, C.B. 
In commund of the l.Sth Army (^orps. 


than in any oth(*r. IVprive the I’russians of 
their tyranical Ic'aders and th<»y are unal)le to 
risi* t o tin* sit \ia.t ion. In the l>rit ish a.iid French 
armies all tin* o(Vici*rs may be killed off, the non- 
<*omniission<*<l ofh<‘<‘rs are still th<*re; even if 
they ai’«* abs(*nt. tin* men know' how' to act. 
In both armi(*s then* an* always l('a.di*rs to In* 
found. In tin* (h‘rman army, without tht*ir 
tlin*c*ling oHieers tin* maehiia*ry comes it) a 
st a ndst ill. 

Rut they ])ointed to I SKI as sponging out 
ISOti. 'Phosc* who know' military history Jire 
aware that the Priissijins owed their resurrec- 
tion larg(*ly to Fnglish gold, Fnglish equi[)inent, 
Fnglish weapons. ’^rh(*y claimed the grej^t 
victory of Leipzig, but ft)rgot the parts playt*d 


in it by the Austrians, the Russians and the 
Swedes. They ignored l.<iitzen, J^autzen, and 
Dresden. It w as numln'rs wliich beat Napoh'on 
in 1814, and yet he w'as enabled to defeat 
many t imes his Prussian opponents. In 1815 
they were again beaten at Ligny, and it was 
tin- Rritish stand at Waterloo which tinally 
held the Finpeixu* and gave the Prussians time 
to <*ome up to complete th(j \'ietory. Rut 
for ;!(» y(‘ar.s they had lived on the reputa- 
tion of IS()() and 1870, and exalted th<'m- 
s(*lves on the results tlu*n won without pausing 
to enquire how, or why, they were obtained. 
Moenig had shown that in the latter war 
they made many mistakes. Franc<* was 
bc*aten becau.se hca* forces wt're batlly led and 
becau.se after t ht* old jirofessional army had 
gon<* into capti\'ity then' was nothing avail- 
able but raw' recruits in the shapt* of tlu^ 
IVfobiles. Fa'c*!! with tln'sf*, if they had lM't*n 
u.sed against the (Jc'rman communi<*ations 
instead of being Ti.selessly expended in direct 
atta(*ks on tlie armic's blockading Paris, the 
n^sult might, have bec‘n vi ry difh'rent. In 1800 
Uh* Austrians and minor States of (h*rmany 
wen* <*rushed in the S<na‘n Wc'c'ks’ War Ix'ca-u.st* 
they w'«‘re vilely lini aiwl Ix'cau.sc* tlu*y oppo.‘-<‘d 
the (|uic*k-loading ne(‘dle-gun w iin me slow - 
loading muzzle-loader. 

Ill the (Ireat W ar Ih'itain laid ha-d hj impro- 
vize h<‘r armies ; Fraii<*e had to organize ; (‘a, eh 
had to ])rovide new armain(*nts. Now they 
pos.se.s.s<‘d both numbers a.nd weapons. In 
the* long struggle at \enlun since the third 
week of February tla* aimi»‘s of tla* R(*publi<* 
had shown that they poss(‘ss(‘d the same 
military capacity as was displaycsl b^^ th<*ir 
grandfathers in the wars of a hundnsl years 
ago. Oiir troops in the R(*trt‘at. from Mons 
fought as troops had seldom fought, kept bark 
the invading liordes, a.n<! gave .JolTre time* to 
rearrange liis plans, till on vS(*ptember 5 be 
turned and pressed back tin* (lermaus without 
a check from the \larne to the Aisne. 

Truly it might be said of our own men in 
tins terrible lighting : — - 

'riu‘v f“Il umlaimlf.l ami uialyin|Jr. 

'I’lu' V M-y winds lliair fate si*einot* '-i^liiii/. 

The waters niunnun'd of their naiin*. 

'the wDods wore poopt-d with their fame ; 

Tlie meanest rill, the mightiest river. 

Holls mingled with flu'ir name for ever. 

During the last week ni Junt* ♦ a most 
intense and de-struetive bombardment had 
boon directed against the enemy’s line.s, and 

Chapter CXLl, p. 17 
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In coinmanu nl the luiurth Army, 
had luMMi coinhiiHMl witli nimicrous raids said 
<ai( hy t ha Ih itisli, \vln<*li lirou^lit in imiah 
vahiahh* iiit'onuat ion of th<* coii^iosit ion and 
ihsirihntinn of tlia (Jarman forat's. Similar 
act ion laid haiai ta.kan hy t lu^ Kranah. Th<^ 
l)oinhardni(Mit< had haiai maintainad a|>:aiiist 
tlia \Nla>lo IM) mill's of front faainj^ our tranahas, 
so as to kiuip tlu^ anamy in ij^noraiiai* of tha 
(>arti(Milar n^^ion salaatad for attack, and to 
praviMit him from I'onaant rat in^ liis ri'sarvi's 
apiinst if. A<l<l(*d to this wart' local smoka 
and gas attacks, d’ht' ( Jt'iin ins wi'ra aonscions 
that attaak was imniiia'iit ; indcatl, prisoners 
s»d)si'(|iu‘nt ly takt'n statt'd that so great ha.<t 
ht't'n tha t‘fft‘at of our artillery that they had 
axpaatad an assault thrt'c days hefora it tt>o‘k 
plaaa, hut they ware unaartain as to whan' to 
axjH'at it, so gt'ia'ral had haan the homhard- 
mani. d’lia Ik'lgians on tlu' axtn'iiia left had 
(‘ontrihutt'd tlu'ir share to this haw ildarmant- 
of the enemy h\' ktx'ping up a constant artillery 
tire Mi'anwhik' our infantry ware waiting 
impatiently for the monu'iit when tlu'y shoukl 
ha let loose to storm tlu' ( Jarman tranahas. 


Tile area of operations was of a very different 
character to that over wdiicih Lord French had 
liad to manoaivre in the previous year. It was 
an agricultural, not a mining, district, and there 
were none of the large villages, mounds of spoil- 
bank and slag such as were found in the mining 
centres more to the north, and wliioh were of 
great tactical utility to the Germans because 
they offered easily fortihod supporting points. 
In Picardy, on the Somme, the ground was 
open though undulating. The villagers were 
small, rarely containing more than a few 
hundred inhabitants, and the ground being not 
so mueli cut iif) afforded a better Held of fire for 
our guns, and was also more favourable for 
the luovx'inents of troops. Assuming that, 
roughly, the objective of the British was 
Jhi])auiu(', and that of the Krench Peronne, 



I.IEUT.-(UtN. SIR T. D’O. SNOW. K.C.B. 
In command of the 7th Army Corps. 


the first step was to aapture the dominating 
ridge axtanding from 'riiiapxal to ('ombles, the 
possession of wliiah aoiunamdrd the ground for 
afarther adxanaa and was important as enabling 
th(. Allied heavy artillery to Ix^ brought forwanl 
from the jdaeas in w hi<*h it had hitlxa to bean 
postatl. This is clearly shown on the aicoin- 
panying map. 

Th<^ ridg<^ in fpiastion was the main watershed 
of the whole systtau of hills stratahing from the 
Somme \’allay in the south to tlu* tract of low 
ground between Lens and (’ainbrai in the north- 
east, bt'yond whi(‘h tlu'ri' was the fiat ground 
round Douai. Fnan tlu' ridge the ground sloped 
ilown to a small tributary of the Anan*, and then 
up another slope ])ast Bapauine to a ridgi* some 
hundred feet lower than the first, covered with 
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woods. J^oyoiKi tills the country gradually 
descended with a stoics of parallel folds of the 
ground of constantly deeri'asing lieight, which 
presentcfl no great tactical dihicult ies. From 
the main ridge the (Jennans commanded tht‘ 
ground up which our men liad to advance, and 
from it they were ahle without aeroplanes 
or captix’^e balloons ti> watch our movt*ment.s. 
This advantage they wtiuld lose com[)letely 
whtm turned off tlu' ridge. 'The ridge on the 
Allies’ side was diflicult. to advaiict' up hc‘cause 
of its cut-up nature and slopes which wert* 
steep. On tlie other liand, tlu^ slo])e behind the 
ridgtN being gent It ‘r, gave great ('r facility to the 
Ueriiuins in bringing up reserve's. 

The French battlefield south of tlu' Sommt* 
may bt' divided into two parts, difftring widely 
from tvn<‘ another in charaett'r. In the iimre 



LIFIJT.-OFN. SIK A. (b I lUN TKK-W FSTON. 
K.C.B. 

In command of the 8 th Army (..orps. 


uorllita-n st'ctor the Knaich advanct* moved up 
the Valiev «»f the Stnnme. '.riit* river, which was 
sluggish, formetl at intt'rvals large retul covt'rt'tl 
ponds and inarslit's, Avhich inteiruptetl the 
movi'ments nf troops. There wi'ie also clumps ol 
trtM'sand occasional woods, ddie sout hern port ion 
was V>are, and fornu'd an unduhding plateau. 

operations liicli we aie about to d< scribo 
w«‘r(* the first on a largt' scale which ha<l fallen to 
the lot of Sir Douglas Haig and his ( hief of 
tla* (haier'al Stall, J jic^ut . -t 'cnt'i ^d Sii Xj. Jj. 
Kiggell, to (‘arry out. The ean-er of the ( orn- 
mander-in-Chief is well known and lias been 
])reviously d(*serib(‘d in tli»*s»* pages, (hauTal 
I\igg<dl was une of those who bail combined 
with a tliorougli tlieoretiivil education con.siiha*- 


able praidieal experience. TTe was a professor 
and substxpient ly Fommandant of the Staff 
Follege. At tlu' War Olhee he held t he post of 
Direi'tor of Statf Duties, and subst'((ueiitly 
Director of Home Di'fence aud Assistant to tho 
Fhief of the Imperial (Imn'ral Staff. When Sir 
William Robertson was brought home to sihjcimhI 
(h'lieral Murray as Fhief of the Impirial 
(leiieral StalY, (’Jein'ral Kiggell went to Franco 
to scr\e as Fhicf of the (Iciicral Staff to Ch'iicral 
Haig. 

The actual sutiervision of Hit* Rritish troops 
cmgaged in the great. aiWance was lait rusted to 
(h'fieral Sir Ih'iiry Rawlinson, in coiumaiul of 
tht‘ J^'ourth Army. (h'ueral Uawliusou Jiad 
served without a hreak in Fraiict* since tlu» 
retreat from Mons and had continuously ren- 
dcr«‘d g<»od st'rvii'c. l*U(h*r him wen*, with 
others, (h'licrals Fongreve, Horne, Jluntcr- 
Wi'ston, Morland, Fult<‘m‘y and vSuow. 

W'Jiih* Lieut .-( h‘iH‘i‘al Sir 'J\ D'O. Snow 
(7th Arms’ Forps) was in cliargc of t lit* opt^ra- 
lions about < h>mmc(‘ourt , t Ik* mniu for(‘(*s 
engaged from Sern* to thi* ])oint i>f junction 
with the J^’n'nch were at tin' hegimiing of tJio 
operations on .Inly 1 as follows; 

haght h Army ( 'orps (Lieut .-( h'lK'ial Sir A. 
Hnntcr-Weston) : 



1 Russtll, 
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LIEUT.-GEN. SIR T. MORLAND, K.C.B. 


In command of the Tenth Army Corps. 

•^rorith Army Corfis (Lioiit.*C!eneral »Sii 'i\ 
MorJand) ; 

'rhinl Army C<)r])s ( Jeneral Sir \V. P. 
Pulienoy) ; 

Fiftoeiith Army Corps (Liout.-CJoiuTal H. 8. 
Iforno) ; 

Thirtooiith Anny Corps ( Lieut, -Cenoral \V. N. 
Congreve, V.C.). 

During the night of June JO -July 1 the 
hoinbardment had gradually increased in 
power, and for an hour and a half before the 
assault began it was raised to the highest pitch 
of intensity. Parapt'ts crumbled beneath the 
impact of the shells, cover hitherto thought 
bomb[)roof was crushed and destroyed, and the 
garrisons f»f the enemy's works, sorely shatterc^d 
in moral, were driven down into the deefiest 
dug-outs to seek shelter from tlie pitiless liail of 
pr()jectiles. The artillerjr hod ])layed its part 
with unrivalled excelk»nce ; the infant ry was 
eager to carry the bayonet into the devastated 
trendies and comph'te the work. 

At Iialf-past seven on the morning of July I 
the word was given and the British infantry 
leajied to the attack. Ft was launched over a 
front which c‘xtended from Coimncqourt to 
Mtmtauban, roughly a distance of about twenty 


mile.s, while the French continued the line of 
advance for another five miles on both sides of 
the Somme, as far as Fay to the south of the 
river. 

Passing rapidly over the ground which 
separated them from their opponents, our men 
carried the enemy’s front line trenches with an 
irresistible rush w liich the dazed and demoralized 
occupants were quite incapable of withstanding. 

Many important tactical points wore rapid 
won, Mametz, Moritauban and the Bernafay 
Wood being taken, w liile Fricourt was vigorously 
sissaulted, as also were Beaumont Hamol, whore 
the Newfoundlanders distinguished themselves 
and lost heavily, and I^a Boissello. 

At first the resistance of the enemy was not 
great, he hail been so knocked to pieces and 
intimidated by the preparatory artillery fire ; 
but as the day wore on it grew stronger, and the 
fighting, especially north of the River Ancn*. 
became ]jarticularly severe. ]\Tany of the 
villages were clung to by the (Jermnns with 
extremo tenacity, aiul afforded a strenuous 
opposition to our attacks. Tbit our men w'eri^ 
not to be ilonied, and at many jilaces flowed 
round the points of resist^inoe, thus throatoninu 
the line of retreat of the garrison. This w«s 
(•specially the case at Fricourt. Farther north, 
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A ROLL 
In the trenches on the 

Goininoo()urf<, wliich fornierl a sahrnt, was 
attacked on both si(Jos, and a (Jennan counter- 
attack against Montauban was successfully 
repulsed. 

Hy the end of .Fuly 1 wc had made cc»nsidc»r- 
able progress. The right of our att a<*lt had cap- 
tured German trenches on a front oi seven miles 
and to a depth of 1,000 yards, besides taking 
several strongly fortified villages. In the 
centre of our attack wo gained ground ov(*r a 
front of four miles, capturing many strong 
points ; but up to the evening the? cn(*my still 
hold out at many others, and the struggle con- 
tinued to be very severe. North of the Ancre 
valley we were very much less successful, and 
(ierman counter-attacks even comp(*lIed us to 
yield a portion of the ground w’e captured. 

Round Fricourt on July 1 the fight raged 
with extreme vehemence, which was pnilonged 


r'uifu /itpfi. 

CALL 

afternoon of July L 

into the night an<l next day. The. high groiiiul 
to the south of the village' and the gr(;ater jiart 
of the Fricourt Wood w(*re in our possession by 
t he evening, but it vva.s not t ill 2 p.m. on Sumlay, 
July 2, that tla^ village was finally <taptur<Ml. 

Fricourt was situatiMl to tlie \vc*st of Mamet/., 
and combined with this village fornuid a 
strtiiigly-organi/e<l position whi<*h it was nec(\s- 
sary to nuluce beforcj advancing farther up 
towards tlu* main ridge on th(i road to wdiich 
Gontalmaison and Mamet/ Wood, and btJiind 
them the two Ba/entins, tlie wood of that 
name, and Fozieres would still block the way 
to the liapaume romi. The position formed 
an extenih'd portion of the (ierrnan first line, 
and ha.<l a frontal of about 2A miles.* Kricourt 

* W.hcii th« ^•xpros*-ion “ tirst-liiio ” is iiuaio u.so i4 
it ilofy not moan a siriKlc lino of frcrioh, hut tho ^orioH 
of triTir)H?s M'liirh to^jother constitute tho front portion 
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itself was in a hollow west of Manietz, but 
tho Fricourt wood slopes upwards, and was 
considerably lower than Mametz, so that the 
latter could bring a flanking Are to bfjar on any 
attack on the top end of tho village and on tho 
wood above it, the Fricourt Wood. So far as 
the village is concerned, its sheltered position 
was very favoiu-able, and prevented the British 
artillery bombarding it with tlie oflicioncy it 
might have attained had it been loss well con- 
cealed. Thus it was that heavy as was tho 
deluge of shells poured on it, while tho outer 
edge of trenches and obstacles liad been pul- 
verized, tho dug-outs had been but little in- 
jured. When, therefore, the British attiicked 
on July 1 the assault came to a standstill 
owing to the machine-guns which had boon 
brought out from their hiding places in tho dug- 
outs and f)Iaoed on the positions prepared to 
sweep the streets in tho interior. Thus, 
although the village was entered, our troops 
made no substantial impression on it that 
day, and it was not till 2 p.m. on Sunday, 
after more and severe shelling, that wo finally 
took it. Behiild tho valley was a wood which 
had been strongly prepared for defence, and 
indf^od its bombardment had in some ways 
increased its power as an obstacle, for it had 
so cut dowui and entangled the trees that they 
formed an almost impassable entanglement. 
Nor was this tho only obstacle to an atlvanco 
from Fricourt up the slope. Beyond th(» wood 
was an 023en space of some tw’o hundred yards, 
commanded by a trench known as “ Railway 
Alley.” Farther up tho slope was a copse, 
“ Bottom Wood,” which served as a gathering 
jjlaco for snipers and machine-guns. To its 
left, lower down tho slojje, on the western i‘dgo 
of Fricourt Wood, was another clump of trees, 
” Lonely Coj^se,” behind which w as th(? trench 
called “ Lozenge Alloy.” A cluster of trees, 
known as “ The Poodles,” divided Lozenge 
Alley from Railway Alley. North of the 
Poodles was a triangular patch of woodland, 
to which tho name of ” Shelter Wood ” had been 
given. After all these plantations had been 
cleared of their German garrisons the next 
point was the Quadrangle, which formed a 

of tho dofencos, and which is never than two linos 
of trench, and very often, in accordanco with tho require- 
ments of the ground, several more. No trench is safe 
in front lino that has not a support close it to 

stop the enemy if he should break through tho trench. 
This second tronuh is also necessary to hold supports 
and as a basis for counter-attack against any enemy 
who might force his way through the first. 


detached work defending the approach to 
Mametz Wood on its south-western side. 
Tho Quadrangle, which w’as in open ground, 
was a fortified areti of trapezoidal form wider 
at its southern tliaii its northern end. Tho 
bottom trench, i.e., that nearest our troops, 
was known as Quadrangle 'iVench ; that 
w'hich ran back from its right extremity 
was “ Quadrangle Alley ” ; that from its left 
was designated ” Pearl Alloy.” The toj) anil 
shorter side had the name Qua-drangle Supijort, 
and w^aa protected at each end by a i'odoubt. 
Moreox'er, it w^as commanded by tho lire of tho 
enemy from Contalmaison and Mametz Wood. 


THE GROUND ROUND FRICOURT. 

Altogether it formed a strong position wdiich 
could bo easily reinforcoil from tho German 
works beliind. From this brief description it 
will be seen that the task sot the J3ritish was a 
difliciilt and comjjlicated one. To arrive from 
the region of Fricourt at the outskirts of Con- 
talmaison and the Mametz Wood they had to 
w^ork their way iq) througli or round tho 
Fricourt Wood, descend thence into di])H and 
hollow\s, and ascend the lieights beyond. Every 
yard of the ground was under the fire of 
ni'ichine-guns, trench mortars and rifles, and in 
adiiition there was tho fire from batteries 
farther up or behind the ridge. 'Jlio ranges 
of different ijoints ov(*r which our troojjs had 
to i>ass had been carefully i)lotted on tho 
German maps, so that it was always 
possible by the vise of telephones and other 
signalling methods to let the gimniTs in rear 
know where the assaulting troops were, and 
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A FRENCH OUTPOST 
Working a wireless installation. 


[Official photograph. 


thus r()nc(*n(mtr them. Tlie gar- 

rison of tho work wore stalwart troops, fully 
impross(}(l witli the iK^oossity of holding tho 
])osts entnistoil to tht^m, for they proteettsl 
tho approaolu's to tho main lino of oommuni- 
eation of tho Cermans in France, which were 
of siioli vital importaiKu^ to them. 

Early in tho afh'rnoon of .Inly 2 a brigade 
which liad boon held in reserve, but which, 
limvovor, owing to bt'ing under slioll-fire, ha<l 
had no rest or sleep tho night before, replaciMl 
the troops who had carried the \'illagt^ of Fri- 
court, proceeded to a<lvanco from it, and marched 
up across tho lead -swept narrow open spac<^ at 
the southern edge of the wood. Met by a 
storm of machine-gun and rifle fire at almost 
point-blank range, struck by gusts of bursting 
shrapnel, their ranks rapidly thinned, but 
still the survivors [iressed on and entered the 
wood. A bitter fight ensued with bayonet and 
point, in wdiich our men slowly gained ground, 
pushing their opponents back through tho 
terrible entanglement of wood and wire. But 
so desperate* and .stubborn was the resistance 
that it was only in the early evening that the 
northern edge of tho w ood was reached. Here- 
the w^earied soldiers hastily dug themselves in 
under fire from tho Railway Alley trench, into 
which the survivors of the garrison of Fricourt 
Wood had bolted. All night long the enemy 
hurled projectiles at them, but our troops did 
not reply. 

The next morning (July 3) the attack on 
Railway Alley trench began. It had been 
heavily bombarded on the 2nd, and after day- 


break the artillery fire began. The wnro 
entanglements were destroyed, btit, for some 
reason or other, tho trench itself escaped severe 
damage. Taking advantage of a dip in the 
ground, a coinpany entered tho communication 
trench on the right, while a battalion slipped 
beyond it and made for Bottom Wood, where 
they dislodged the enemy. From Bottom 
Wood a part of tho battalion, bombing as th<*y 
went, descended on tho rear of Railway Alley 
and joined the company in tho communication 
trench. A small body of Germans in Railway 
Alley ran back up the slope. Believing, but 
wrongly, that this masked the beginning of a 
general retreat, our troops in Fricourt Wood 
were ordered to make a frontal attack. They 
left cover and dashed forward. Unfortunately 
for them tlie main body of the enemy still lield 
the Railway Alley trench. A terrific fire was 
opened by tho Germans, which completely 
knocked over the first w ave of tho British, and 
of the supporting wave few reached tho trench 
unhurt. But behind came a third, fourth 
and fifth wave, and they would not bo denied. 
Over the parapet and into the Germans they 
leapt. The result was never in doubt for one 
moment. For a brief time they wore com- 
pletely masters. Several hundred prisoners 
wore taken, and those of tho garrison who had 
not been killed, wounded or captured took 
refuge in Poodles and Shelter Wood, from 
which they were quickly driven, leaving behind 
them another 400 prisoners. 

While these events w’ero occurring, troops of 
the same brigade, in face of a vigorous defence. 
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gained Lonely Copse and Lozenge Alloy, and 
150 prisoners fell into their hands. So far tlie 
operation had boon successful, but the Quad- 
rangle had yet to bo stonned, and here we may, 
slightly anticipating events, deal with its final 
c'apture. 

To reduce it, it was necessary to move up tlie 
western and eastern faces. Between July 4 and 
July 9 three separate frontal attacks on tlu* 
Quadrangle Support (V.e., tlio rear side) were 
made. The first two failed, but on the 9th, at 
nxidnight, our men reached to within a few 
yards of the central portion of the trench. 
Then, with a yell of “ StalTord,” they erossotl 
the parapet and bayoneted the defendt'rs. At 
dawn, however, the machine guns from the 
untaken redoubts at eitlu^r end forced o\ir men 
to retire back over the parapet, and it was not 
till after the fall of Contalnxaison and the 
Mainetz Wood, to be descrihod later, that, tlie 
British succeeded in finally capturing the 
Quadrangle Support trench, and with it the 
whole work fell into their hands. 

Fricourt was a jioint of importance, situated 
at the apex of the salient formed liy t he (ierman 
lines at this part of the field and Iiad liec^n 
fortified with the groat enre, an<l its strength 
hail enabled it to hold out for nearly a day 
W'e had taken Mametz and ^Montaubaii, 
u hieh were relatively much deeper in the Ger- 
man lines, its neighbour! lood had already been 
the scene of much severe and bloody fighting. 

'rho following description, by the spcjcial 
correspondent of The Times, of the ground 


round Fricourt gives some idea of the terrible 
effects of the bombardment on the Geriiiau 
defences and the village itself : 

F<ir MJtno liDiirs before the storm l»roke. T had been 
fioiiij' over 4 ho groiiiul newly won from the enemy, 
in and around the vilhip* of Prieourt. It is a drooitful 
nijihl. From what wero our front lino trenehos you 
throtn;li reiiinants of rusted and torn harhod wire 
over (ho narrow strip of ground between tho linos, 
across tho writhirig, twisted rails of what was onco a 
railway line, through tho wrecku^o of tho enemy’s wiro 
to tho (le^rman trout line. 

You must not imagine yourself to ho walking over 
level ground. It was level ; but it is now all ridgo 
and pit ami hummock. Nowhere — not for ono singlo 
sepmro yarti, 1 think — ean you see tho irtio surface of 
tho ground. You go down the sides of a huge shell 
hole, the bottom full of a litter of equipment, and up 
the other, jump across a smaller one, follow for three 
paces tho obliterated lino of an old troneh, then into 
another shell hole. Rcj it is over the whole of Fricourt, 
except that in tho village itself the shapeless piles of 
brick and masonry, here heapotl man high, there battered 
flat, cover all the earth. 

'I’hero are no streets or houses ; merely so much of 
the earth’s surface covereil with riiiii ami wreckage. 
Ami everywhere aie the m )n» mimeiliate, the more 
terrible, relies of tbe Ogliting. 

'The IJerman trenehes are, as always, more elaborate 
than ours. Here they are deeper and wider. Yliey 
are. therefore, mere opim to a shell bursting directly 
above; but. when uudcT fire, the (Ierman soldiers 
ke<*p as much as possible in tlu'ir thig-outs. which are - 
liere as always - more extensive, deeper, and better 
l)uilt than onr'i. 'Phe lrem*bes iminodialely about 
Krieonrt were net very s<‘riously dama;;<Ml by our 
bombardment, in <*ontrast to other points near here, 
as about J>iuntaiil)an, where tiu'y were practically 
<le,stroyod. 'I'la^ barbed wire in front liad bfsMi cut 
ami blown to bits, except in certain spots, and all the 
ground around was, as I have said, devast att'd btiyond 
d<*.'-cript ion. Put tho din'ct damage to the lremdu»s 
themselves was <*oriipa.ratively slight. 

Jdio taking of Aloiitauban was a pari icularly 
brilliant picci* of work. It was a<dtu 3 V(Ml by otir 
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troops at tho southern end of our linos nearest 
tho French adv’ance. The j^arrison was com- 
posed of Bavarian troops, men of tried ex- 
perience in war. Against them went our newly 
composed armies, which had liad but little 
previous fighting exi)erienee. There were 
prc^sent, among others, the Manehesters, com- 
posed largely of young clerks and warehousemen, 
and they w ent forw ard w ith a dash that veteran 
troops might have envied. On their way they 
<*leared out some (lerman advance post'*' and 
then arrived at their main objective, the village^ 
of ^^ontalIban. It was eapturcHl with very 
little resistance and with but slight lo.sses. 
Artillery fire had rendered the village a mere 
rubbish heap and destroyed most of the (h‘rman 
trenches. The left flank of th(^ Mnnchesfi'rs, who 
appear to have been on the l(‘ft of our assaulting 
forces, was protected by a f)owerful tiarrnge 
fire. On the right, of this regiment were other 
gallant troops who advanced w ith iMpial bravery, 
but having more diflicult grouri<l to pass ovc^r 
did not make such rapid jjrogress. Notwith- 
standing, they still managed to mo\e forward 
on the right of the force attacking Montauban 
in spite of the opposition they receiv'<Ml, until 
th(‘y n^ached a diflicult point called the W'arren, 
which W’as full of shell cratc^rs occupied by the 
enemy. To turn him out took some time, but a 
severe b^anbing, followed closely by an adv'ance 
with the bayonet, drove him out, and tlaai our 
troops sw^ept taiwards towards the lirickworks, 
on th(? right rear of Montauban facing tla^ 
Bernafay Wood. This they captured almost 
by surprise, so uncxjiected was their quick 
advance. 

The right of the British attack was wcil 
supported by the? French, w hose left w ing never 
lost touch of tho Itritish right, and this correla- 
tion of forces had largely to do with the success 
we gainecl. All through this advance our men 
displayed individual superiority over the 
Germans. Where tliey were made to pause it w as 
because, for each rifle they had, tlieir oppommts 
had a machine gun. ^\’hen they came to real 
close quarters, in spite of opfiosition, they were 
soon able to settle the question. Tlie German 
does not take kindly to the bayonet, as the 
Briton does, and once tho machine guns w'cre 
captured or silenced a tlecision w'as quickly 
reached. 

The Ulster Division covered itself with 
glory in this day’s fighting, and paid a heavy 
toll for their gallant deeds. Even in their 
position of rendezvous before going forw^ard to 


the assault their losses were heavy, but, not- 
withstanding this, when they went over the 
parapet they formed \ip as if on parade, tho 
Irish Fusiliers, the Irish Rifles and the other 
Northern* Irish units advimcing slowly at first 
and then, when nearer the enemy’s tn'iiches, 
with a huge shout of “ No surnmder, boys,” 
they charged ov^cr the two front lines of tho 
enemy’s trenches. They w’oro met in front by 
heavy fire and struck on both flanks, b\it still 
battalion after battalion continued to advance 
with tht^ greatest steadin(>ss. On from the 
second lint' to the (‘neiny’s third lint' they w'ent, 
and this was soon taken ; still onward until the 
fourth line fell to their arms, and now it was 
felt that a further advanct^ was impracticable 
until it could be made on a wider front than 
the division was capablt^ of, and unfortunately 
the trt)oj>s on their right and left had not betm 
able to progress with the same rapidity. Tn- 
structiens wHW theri'fore sent to stop, but, not- 
w’ithstanding, on they went. It may be that 
the order arriv'ed too laU*, or perhaps the 
successes they luwl gaiiu'd and the remem- 
brance that, it was the anniversary of tho 
Battle of the Boyiui urged them to greater 
exertions, and into the fifth line of German 
trenehi^s what remaini'd of the gallant Ulster 
Division reached. It was impossible to remain 
there, for tht^ position w'as a salient, and was 
liable to coneontric fire against which no human 
beings could live, and back they went again to 
tho second German trench, bringing with them 
500 prisoners. Here ila^y stopped and finnly 
lield it. 

Thc^ General Oflicer (’otumanding the Ulster 
Division issued thc^ following spcudal ordc^r in 
recognition of the gallant concluct of his incm : 

'I’ho (JiMM'ral OfTirer (Vuntnanciing tho Utstor OiviHion 
(loKiros that tfio Division should know that in his opinion 
nothin(( finor lias hoon df>n<‘ in tho war than tJa? attack 
by tho Ulstor Division on «ln!y 1. Tlio loading of 
tho com[>aiiy oHicors, the disoi|>lino and courage 
shown by all ranks of tho Division, will stand out in 
tho future history of the ’war as an example of what 
j^oo<l troops, wol! lorl, aro oapahio of aoooinpUshing. 
None hut troops of the host cjunlity could havo faood 
tho fire whioh was brought to boar on thoni and tho 
losses suffered during tho atlvanco. 

Nofliing coulfl havo boon finer than tho stoadinesH 
and disoipline shown by every battalion, not only in 
forming up outsalo its own tronohos, hut in advaiioing 
under severe enfilading fire. 'I’he a<lvanco acroHH 
tho open to the (lerrnan line was carried out with tho 
steadiness of a partwle movement iiuflor a fire, both 
from front and flanks, whioh ooiild only have been 
faced by troops of the highest <pialily. The fact that 
the objects of the attack on one side were not obtained 
is no n flection <in the battalions which were entrusted 
with the task. Tlmy did all that men could do, and, 
in common with every battalion in the Division, showed 
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tlj« most fonspif ufius coiini^o uikI flcvoticin. On tho 
otlior sidti tlio Division r-arri(«l out ovt^ry p<)rtiofi <#f it'* 
allot t<'(l tusk, in spite of the lu'aviosl losses. It cap- 
ture*! nearly 000 prisonei’s, and earrio*l its aclvanee 
triumphantly to the limit' of the ehjeetivt* lanl tlown. 
'I’hero is m)t,hin ;4 in the npcrations earned out hy the 
Ulster Division (»u duty i that will not ht? a souren o^ 
pri<J<* to all Idstormen. '/’he /Xvision ha-' h*<en highly 
tried, and has (‘inerj'eil from the ordeal with unstained 
hotiour, having fulfilled in evary purti<Milar the ureat 
evpectations formed of it. 'I’ales of iitdividmd and 
i'olleetivo heroism on the part ol efliet'rs and men eome 
in frr)m every side, too numerous: tfi mention, hut all 
show inn that the standard of ir ill.mtr; a’ul devotion 
attaiiuxl is Mrm tliat may he egualled, hut is jiever 
lilody to !»<• > urf •a.'.-'.ed, 

'I’ln* (Jenenil ()llie<u (.'ommiridin^ deefjly regrets tlio 
ht*av^ h)sses of ollifrers and men. He is proial heyoinl 
deseription, as every ollicer and man iti tho DiviMon 
may well ho. of the maf/nitieent evample of sublime 
eonra^io ami <hseipline whi<-h the Ulster Division has 
given to tho Army. l'lst<*r has every reason to he proii>l 
of tho men she has given to the service of our c‘«>uiitry. 
Though many of our best nsen hav<? goiu*, th<* spirit 
which animat I'd them remains in tia* Division and will 
never die. 

At a part of th<^ hctwoeu Hoi )i dome 

tmd Aiithiiilhs a tlistanco of rouglily five miles 
nunistirod in a straight lino, the Allit's faetnl 
tho <.UTma.ns from opposite sidt^s of a gentle* 
slopo with a narrow h‘V<‘l bottom betwt'on 
tht^rn. On (Ik* (h*niKi.n side (he highest point 


was Serre, but the top was fairly level as far 
as Beaumont-ITarnel, where there was a steep 
slope dow n to Uie valley of tho Anero; then the 
ground rises again to another plateau whieli 
eontinues to Ovillers-La Boisselle. The highest 
elev^ation on this side is behind the village of 
Thiopval. Tlie points mentioned were all 
strongly fortified with connecting trenches 
hetwtien. The wliole yiosition was indeed of a 
most formidable character, yet part of our 
troops inanagt'd to dasli through and reached 
the point know^n as the “ Crucifix,” liehind 
Thiepval ; others actually readied Sern*, 
whi<‘li was taken, wdiile some of oiir Soiithc^rn 
regiments pushed their way over sueeessixe 
trtmdic^s of the Cerman first-line system (ill 
they, too, were on the plateau. All this was 
done within an liiiur and a lialf of tin* attack 
coimiKMieing. 

z\t anoth(*r portion of our front, bat talions of 
tlie East Lancasliire and York and Lancas(<‘r 
rc*.giments advanced with great gallantry. Tlio 
part at which these troojis were assembled had 
he<‘n lK*avily homhard<‘d during tho night, and 
as the hour of attac*k apiiroaelied the enemy 
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A CAPTURHI) (JERMAN TRENCH NEAR OVILLERS. [uuuu,i rhoin^rufi,. 


opoiK'd H trojiK'iidoiis oi) In'inrc 

and oO ytirds In'liiiid it with Ihhav (•\|)ln>i\r 
shell. At the sauKJ tiiiie. the whf)le t»f I he 
s])aee which di\idc‘d our trenches fr’oni IIm* 
enemy's was swept hy him. with a, st(nni et 
m ichine-guii and rifle firt*. It was through this 
hail of shot that our m(‘n advanced and s»*i/.cd 
tin* (lerman front line, and actually fought th(*ir 
way oyer successive* lines b<‘hind them. 


l.ondon 'rerritorial l)ntfalions played a con- 
siderable part- in the ^reat attack of duly I, 
iiM'lt dnjj t hc! ('entral Londf>n Ibin^j^ers, th<*. 
London Scottish, and the (Queen’s W’estmin- 
st(‘rs. d'lu'V atta.ck(d with irresistible fury 
and p<*netrated to the thiF*(l < Jerman line, but 
h«*re th(‘y v\ere brought to a. standstill, for 
the enemy ha<l mass«‘d many j^ims and much 
inmnnition at this j)oint. As, moreov(*r, the 
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THE BLACK WATCH 

Marching back from the trenches, headed by their pipers. 


\Officia1 Phototraph, 


Oorinans had mad a barrier fire behind our 
aii-aeking troops it was impossible to send up 
reinforcements or supplies, and the victorious 
troops were com[)elled to fall back. 

Tlie operations of July 1 were aid'‘<l by great 
activity on the part of our airmen. An im- 
portant railway depot was attacked by bombs, 
and otliers w(‘re dropped on railway junctions, 
batteri(*s, tnmclies, and other points of military 
importance. Our machines also attacked a 
railway train betwecui Douai and Cambrai 
with considt^rablo success ; one airman, des- 
cending to a height of loss than 900 feet above 
th'» train, dropped a bomb on one of the trucks, 
which exploded. The resulting fire spread to 
others, and it was observed that the whoh* 
train was alight, and many explosions were 
heard. Nutnerous enemy headquarters and 
railway centres, including the important station 
of Lille, were also attacked. Twenty Fokkers 
attacked our machines, but they were driven 
off, and two of them were destroyed, while all 
ours returned in safety. Many of the German 
stationary balloons also wore brought down, 
thus depriving them of a great deal of their 
power of observation. Altogether we took 
3,500 un wounded prisoners. 

At 7.30 a.m., Tlie same time as the British 
commenced their attack, the French north of 
the iSomme advanced against the German line 
over a front of some threti miles. The position 
to be captured was composed of three and four 
lines of trenches bound together by numerous 
communications and having as a central point 


the fortified village of Ourlu, while several 
clumps of trees prepared for defonco formed 
good supporting points. The first German 
trenches wore carried without a check ; then 
going up the chalk slope to which the name of 
the “Gendarme’s Hat” had been given, the 
troops arrived at th(^ outskirts of Ourlu. When, 
however, they penetrated more into the interior 
they vviu’e brought to a standstill by the fire of 
machine guns ])()sted near the church, which 
had hitherto been silent. In aecordance with 
the orders received the advance was then 
stopped, while a lieavy fire of artillery was 
poured for half an hour on the village. "I’lie 
advance w^as then continued and by nightfall 
the wdiole village was captured. Three dc^spornte 
counter-attacks wore made from the north 
(from the direction of Hardecourt) but w^cre 
rakeil by the barrier fire of the French artillery 
and finally tlriven off by the infantry fire from 
till* captured village of (kirlu. 

On the south side of the Somme the assaulting 
troops did not move forward till 9.30. Tfere, 
t/oo, in a few hours the French gained the object 
of their advance. The effect of the preparatory 
bombardment had been so great that the 
trenches had been practically destroyed, while 
the villages were a mass of ruins. J3y the 
evening the first lines of trench from the border 
of Frise to the outer edge of Estr6es had been 
eaptureii, the villages of Domjiierro, Bocqiiin- 
court and Fay taken, anil beyond these the 
advance continued in the same methodical 
fosiiion — <lenStruction by the artillery, advance 
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of the infantry, and occupation of the lin*» of 
ground previously determined on, whieli was 
then put lu a state of deftaiee. I'he advance 
penetrated to a depth of one and a quart or miles 
and 3,500 prisonei*s were taken, besides guns 
and machine guns. 

The whole attack had been under the com- 
mand of Geiii ral Foch witli (Uneral Fayolle ; the 
troops were chiefly the Colonial Army Corjis on 
the left and the 20th Corxis on the right. 

rho result of the first day’s fighting was, upon 
the whole, very satisfactory for both the 
British and the French. Tt was not a lightning- 
like. stroke inttauled to pii^rce the Cerman lines 
right through, but rather a continuous and 
methodical push to make sure of the gnaind 
which had been devastateil by artillery fire. 
This involved less loss of life and more certain 
results. Bapirl advances are like rapid rises of 
the barona^ter, liable to quick n'vtarsaN. 

The Gorman report on the first day’s fight ii^g 
was curious and somewhat amusing. It stated 
that the great Anglo-French attack which had 
been prepared during several months with 
unlimited resources was made over a front 
of tw^enty-fivo miles, with the result that 
the British gained no aj)])reciab!e advantages 
between Gommeciourt and La Boisselle. On 


tlie other hand, it afhnitted that the Allied 
troops did penetrate the (ierman first lino 
and c’onsequently ‘ w e withdrow’^ our divisions 
from the completely destroyed first line 
trenches* to positions bi'tweeii tht'i first and 
second positions.’’ Jt also adniilf\Hl that 
“ as is usual in such cases material which 
had been solidly built in was lost.” Further it 
adilod that many minor attacks west and .soiith- 
w*e.st of I’ahuri' and at points adjiu'cnt to tho 
main attack wi're made, but these failed 
every whc're. A fine days later l^erliu thought 
the attack had not reached its highest intensity, 
but, on the 8th, .Major M<>raht ndurneii to tho 
charge in the firrlincr Tntjchlait. “It was 
doubtful,” said he, “ wdudher, from tho point 
of viiwv of preparation, tho British offtaisivo 
had not start (sl too early.” Further, he remarked 
” Tho Mritisli attack is far behind tho French 
attack, and bc'cause it Ikis not sncccrdcd'' tho 
caicany mysteriously hints that the main blow 
will fall at a diOercMit place. ” This makes no 
iinpre.s.sion upon us, bc'causc^ then', a-s here, what 
wc^ expc'ctc'd will bc^ confirmed viz., that tho 
British arc^ not^ sutliciontly seasoiuHl to drive 
us on to the Khinc'.” 

During Saturday night and tho next day, 
July 2, i\io fighting north of tho SomiTio 
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continued with great fierceness, and several 
violent counter-attacks were made by the 
Germans against the French new positions in 
the neighboiirhood of Hardecourt, but they 
wore all driven off with heavy losses •in killed 
and wounded, besides 200 prisoners. Following 
up the advantage gained on the right bank of 
the river, our Allies completely occupied Curlu. 

On Sundiiy more progress was made, as 
has been seen. Fricourt was (;aptured and 
800 additional prisoners were taken. A further 
advance was also made to the east of Fricomt, 
cuid fighting went on in the neighbourhood 
of Boisselle. but hero the enemy resisted 
stubbornly and we were compelled to give 
up Serre. A large amount of material was. 
taken by our troops during the fighting and 
many counter-attacks wore driven back. 

South of the Somme the positions gained 
the previous day were held against all counter- 
attacks, and roimd Hardecourt and Assevillers 
some further progress was made. The severe 
fighting continued during the whole day, and 
some fiurthcr advantage was gained in the 
region of Hardecourt and Curlu. A strongly 
fortified quarry east of the latter was cap- 
tured, and a footing was gained at numerous 
points in the second German position between 
the river and Assevillers. Frise was capturc^d 
as well as M^r^aucourt Wood somewhat to the 
east of the village. A considerable number of 
guns and a great quantity of material on all 
fronts fell to the Allit\s, and the prisoners cap- 
tured by the French alone on July 1 and 
July 2 exceeded six tliousand, besides guns, 
inatdiine guns, and a large quantity of war 
equipment. 

North of the Somme the next three days 
were spent by the French oliiefly in con- 


solidating the positions won, and taking points 
necessary for this purpose. They advanced 
up the Valley of the Somme, pushing their 
attack from M6r6aucourt Wood towards the 
village of Feuilleres, where there was a bridge 
leading northward across the Somme Canal 
and river to Hem. Feuilleres * was captured 
with a rush, the fighting being chiefly done with 
bomb and bayonet, and the Hill 105 to the 
south of it was also taken. Then, striking 
north-east, the Division employed here pushed 
through the Chapitre Wood, and captured the 
little village of Buscourt. The advance of the 
French in the top corner of the battlefield 
carried thorn right through the German second 
line, which was of groat strength at this point. 
The first German line hero consisted of three 
separate rows of trenches. The second line 
from Herbecourt, four miles west of P^ronne, 
to Assevillers, five miles south-west of P6ronne, 
had only two lines of trenches. North of the 
first -named village these stretched out to 
Feuilleres, but had in front of tlicm an advanced 
lino of defence which stret(?hed from Horbe- 
court to M6r6aucourt Wood. By capturing 
Chapitre Wood a position had been gained 
tlirough the tlu*oe main defensive German 
jiositions, and the fact that this was done so 
rapidly was of great importance. The position 
at Feuilleres and Hill 150 enabled the French 
guns to support the attack nort h of the river 
against Curlu, in which direction the advance 
had been much slower. Assevillers also was 
captured with great rapidity. Another im- 
portant advance was made by the French 
troops, wliich, having taken Herbecourt on the 
2nd, advanced and captured the wliole of 
Flaucourt and its surrounding defences, and 
established themselves to the east of the 
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THE FRENCH OFFENSIVE. 

Hoisting a 16- inch shell. 

village. This was an exceedingly iin}x>rtant Across the Soinino the bridgtis were f)f the 

gain. With Buscourt and Flaucourt in their usual fragile (character met with all over 

hands they were within three miles of Peronne. France on uniinportant roods, and could easily 

From Flaucourt the German troops wero ho destroyt^d by ortillcjry fire, and the rotul in 

driven back towards P^ronne, and thus their question for nearly one tliousand yards was 

communications with the sout h portion of borne on these bridges across the marshes, the 

their lines were much interrupted. The ever- Somme Canal and river. From the plateau at 

winding v Somme, which flows in varying Flaucourt the French coinrnonded all this 

directions now north and south, now cast and coimtry with tlieir artillery fire, although to 

west, rendered communications difficult. the south the villag(?s of Belloy-en-Santerre 
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and Barleiix, both strongly fortified, were at 
this time nntaken. Once they were captured 
there would b<? nothing but open country 
between the French and Feronne. 

Monday. July 4, was a day of con^parative 
quiet chiefly devoted to consolidating the 
ground already won. Bernafay Wood, into 
which our troops hafl penetrated on the Jrd, was 
this day completely captured before noon. By 
Authuille a slight gain was made in the (ierinan 
front line, and saps were run out from our 
line to connect it, thus making it part of our 
position. In many places slight gains were 
made, prisoners and material taken. 

The line now held ran from Fricourt, Mametz 
to a line running from La Boisselle and Con- 
talmaison through the Bois de Mametz past 
Bois Montauban to the Bernafay Wood. 
The village of this name was completely 
occupied by noon. P'ighting wont on all 
day and into the night on the outskirts of 
La Boisselle, where? the village, although 
practically taken, was lield by the enemy 
to a small extent. There was also fighting 
around Contalmaison. No further attacks 
were made by the (Germans on Montauban ; 
the only thing they did was to direct a barrage 
fire on the near side of the village to hinder 
the bringing up of reinforcements. The 
Gennan artillery did not distinguish itself 
by any special efforts, although Mametz was 
somewhat severely shelled. On the other 
hiind, our artillery lirought a heavy fire to 
bear on the part of La Boisselle which the 
(Germans still held. About three o’clock 
a tremendous thunderstonn broke over the 
whole of this portion of the field. The rain 
was torr(?ntial, made it imjiossible to observe, 
and turned every trench into a running brook, 
and this for a time much impeded the operations. 

Near '^rhiepval, a (ha'inan, above a battered 
parapet, waved a Red Cross flag. He was 
allowed to come down and lift back some- 
thing into the trench, anti just as he got 
it over and into it, it was seen that what he 
landed was not a dead or wounded man, but a 
machine gun. 

Heavy fighting went on throughout the 
night of July 4 5 in the neighbtjurhood f>f the 
Ancre and the Somme, aiul further progros.s 
was iiuuie at certain points. On Wednesday, 
the oth, there was considerable artillery firc‘ 
from the (German side, and two determineil 
attaclcs were made on oiu? new trenches near 
Tlii6j>val, but these were easily beaten off with 


loss to the enemy. The fighting was indeed 
almost continuous along the battle front, 
but was chiefly confined to local struggles for 
certain points of importance to us, the result 
being that we made some advance in certain 
places, and also defeated all offensive attempts 
of the German.s. More prisoners fell into 
our hands, and the total number taken from 
the first of the month was well over 6,000. 

On the same day the French, to the north of 
the Somme, advanced again, and diu’ing the 
night of the 4-5th captiued a lino of C^erman 
trenches to the east of Curlu. To the south 
of the Somme the Somiont farm was capture<l 
on the left bank of the river opposite Cl6ry, 
The final result from the 5th was that the whole 
of the ground south of Sonnont Farm and Hill 
63 on the road from Flaucourt and Barleux 
were gained by the French. On the same 
night (4 -5th) the Germans made an attack 
on Belloy-en-Santerre after a very severe 
artillery preparation. This had been taken by 
the French on the 4th. For a short period 
they gained a footing in the village, but the 
French counter-attacked and drove them out. 
The village of Kstrees was still partly held by 
the Germans, and here the fighting was very 
severe, but by night the last of the Gormans 
were driven out, and a detachment which was 
holding a mill to the north of this village was 
forced to surrender. None of the attacks on 
the French position came to any result, all 
being stopped by the French fire. F’urtlier 
prisoners were taken, and the total number 
was raised to 9,000. 

North of the Sumnio the French continued 
their advance, and captured in the course of 
July 5 the southern slopes of the knoll north 
of Curlu, and also several small woods which 
had been prepared for defence. To the east 
of tills village the French infantry shelled the 
second Clerman position, wliich was completely 
captured on a front of about IJ mile from the 
Clery-Maricourt road as far as the Somme, 
l^ishing on, the Frencli attacked the village 
of Hem, which they captured after a smart 
fight wliich lasted till .seven in the evening. 
They also took the farm of Monacu. This 
gave them an addition of over 300 prisoners to 
those already taken. 

The capture by the French of the trenches 
connecting Estrees and Belloy involved the 
whole of the German second position to the 
south of the Somme on a front of about 6J 
miles. 




THE EFFECTS OF A BOMBARDMENT 
On the German Trenches near Ovillers. 
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On tlin ()<h low cIoikIs interfered witli aero- 
plaiH^ work, but a British inaehine, by deseend-- 
ing fliroiigh llirrn io within ‘UK) fc*c‘t frrmi the 
ground, suce(*e(|ed in surprising and bombing a 
train in tlio Bapauine area, just a<< (lerinan 
nunforeenients wore aligliting. One of our 
lieavy batteries inflifrted severe losses on a 
(jlerman battalion in (H)lumn of rout(‘. On the 
left, near 'riiiepval, a slight advanee was made 
anfl some prison(*rs seeureil. North of I^a 
]i(jisselle, and eastward of that village*, a d(‘- 
termiiKMl attack was (*ompletely erusluHl. 

At nightfall the (Germans wcTe driven from a 
tnmcdi on a front of a thousand yards, ddierti 
was, Ixisides, vioh'iit bomb lighting at other 
points b(‘tw(‘cn Tliiepval and tlu; northern cial 
of Foeh’s left wing, where tla^ tai(‘my wc*re 
attacking in force. North ( list of Kem la? 
recovered two littN* woods a thousand yards 
from the villagt^ ; but to (H)unterbalane(^ this 
th(^ Un^rudi drove* thi^ (h'rmans .from anoth(*r 
wood in th(^ vicinity aiid easily n^pulsi'^d an 
attack south of tin* Somna^ direidinl against 
Belloy. 

'The last uiK'iitioiKul utta(*k came not from 
IVronno, which was b<*ing sludled by th<' 
Knaich artill<*ry, but from the* direction of 
(duiuhu^s, 10 miles south*W(*st of it. Beroniu; 
was no long(*r a raillu'ad, (U'rman reinforet*- 
ini'iits b(‘ing now detrained at lloisel, iiiiu^ 
miles away, or at (’artigny, fonr miles to th<* 
(‘ast of th(^ town. 

Kroin (diauln<\s, through Berny, the Bavarians 
wnre six times led t(j tlu^ shambles, the heaviest 
attack })eing launched at '1 p.m., when two 
n'gimc'nts in massed formation staggered 
forwanl through tlie curtain of sludls only to 
be dispersi'd by the bayonet. A company of 
Ba\ar*ians which had oceu[)ied sonu^ farm 
buildings on the cro.ss-road fn»m lk*llov to 
Jh*rny was obligi'd to surr(*nd(*r. I?y this dat(3 
our Allii's luid captured 70 guns and hundreds 
of mitraill(*uses. 

In the night the otTerisive was n*sumed by 
the (lermans at both ends of the* French 
scHdion of advance. Tlu? counter-attacks north 
of Hem wi‘re shattered by gun aiui rifle lire and 
s(‘veral jirisoners taken ; tie* charg(*s deli\'(»red 
from Ih*rny-(*n-Santerr(' against the* French 
lines from Kstri^es to Bt'lloy wi'ro stoppeil by 
curtain fire, the eiu^my hising ht*avily. Two 
comj)ani('s enfiladc'd by French machine-guns 
were annilulated. 

To interf(‘re with the r(‘inforc(*ments of men 
and munitions which were bi‘ing hurried up by 


the Oerman Staff t(j the Somme, French aero- 
planes l)ombed the railway fnjrn Nesle to Ham. 
Fir(‘s wen* o}>s(^rved to break out in Die stations 
at Ham and Voyerr(\s, tioth south-east of 
Peronne. 

On the 7th the British forward movena^nt 
was resumed. In anticipation of it, the enemy, 
during the night of the (3-7t}i, had be(*n bom- 
barding with ('>rdinary and lachrymatory shells 
the British position at Ba Boisselle, in Montau- 
ban, ami in the Bernafay Wood. Our guns 
took up tlie challt*ngo. “ Such a night ! 
obserx-ed an eye-witness. “ I never saw any- 
thing lik(* it . Bxaetly like hell, only wwse ; 
a skj’’ full of shells and lights burstirjg lik(; 
Idazes. A n^gular Brock’s b(ai(dit.” But <mr 
troops did mort^ tlia-n m(*rely rc'ply to (h(^ 
Gennan fire. Early in the night of tlu* h 7lh 
\vi* made fair progress, advancing in the neigh- 
bourhood of Ba Tioisscdle and caf)turing oO 
prisoners, movu* ng also n(‘arf‘r (’ontahnaison, 
wdiich w’as to b(? th(5 main object for 1 Ik^ next 
day. There W(‘re little w’oods wdu'eh y(*rvi‘d 
as advanc('d |>osts for the (hTiuans, call(‘d 
Bailiff’s Wood, Bi'ake’s Wood, and Birch 'Tret* 
Wood. The last named we had gain(*d some 
days b(‘forc. Above and a littli* w'(‘st of 
Peake’s \\'o()d was an intricati* nest of G(‘rman 
trt'iiehes to which wt' had giv(*n flu* name of 
th(' liorsesluje. d’his wt* attacked at its 
northern and south(*rn (*nds. At tlu* fornu'r 
therc^w asa strong redoubt with manymaelhne- 
guns, and altogc'flu'r tlu* position was a for- 
midable oiu*. Our tnjops mack* go(Ml their 
entry. But tla* tw(.) assaulting bodii's nauh* no 
connexion with one another in tlie Horsesho(‘, 
and n(*ither was aware tliat. a eonsiderabh* 
body of G(‘rmans lay in between th(‘m until 
the (in* from th<* lattt‘r r(*vealed the true state 
of affairs. To r('li(*vf* tlu* situation it was 
necessary to take Beak(*'s Wood, which lay 
som(*what Ix'hind tlie llorsi*shoe, and which, 
wdien captured, would render the latter un- 
fenabk*. 'This w'as done by a separate force* of 
troops, and tlu‘n the Germans wen* (‘ntin*ly 
ckMired out of their position. 

Tlu* day broke hazy, dull, and humid ; (*\'(*ry- 
thing for mik*s round W’as shaken by the 
ex])losions of the artillery and by the burst- 
ing .sliclls. From the north-w’cst of Tliiepval, 
away tmvards thc^ banks of the Somnu*, tlu** 
battk* once more was joined. 

On the extreme left our men met with a 
loverse, and the enemy temporarily r(*gairied 
two or threi* hundred yards of lost ground. 
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FKKNCII COMMANDER ON THE SOMME. 

General Fayolle (third from left) with General Ualfourier (in dark uniform). 


8oiitli of Thii'pval Hu- stni>rg1«' (•i iitrcil roiiiHl rciloiiht, inaili' duriiig tlio Htli furl 1 i<t pi ognws. 

flio l.oip/JK Hedoulit, at a siilii'iil ill tlio (ii-rmiui On their right a Itrilish hrigade broke I hroiigh 

line. For 20 months tlie most up-to-date .WO >ards of Ireneh in front of Ovillers, 

engineers had >>een busily slrengtliening this and entered the villages where a desperate 

formidable work, whieh, it was lielieve.l. -truggle went on till nightfall. Farther to the 

would, like' the I lohen/.ollern Me.haibl on the smith and east of ba lhasselle our line was 

Loos battlefiekl, be snllleient to hold in cheek advaneed 200 yards or so over a maze of 

for months thti advanta* ot the .Allif’s. Our (,ernian tnaiehes 2.0t)0 ya.ids in lengl.h. 

men, w'ho had alreavly worked their w ay into the It was round Contalmaismi, however, tliat 
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ON THH SOMME. 


Cilencriil f^och (on left) and General E^ayoIIc, 

tin* iiKMdiMits of I ho <lny o(*cnrro(1. (’oti- 

tjdnmison is alxmt a, iiiilo aiai a half to tlu* oast 
ot lai noisst'Ilo. It is llaiikfMl by woods on both 
sidr's, tlio fSaihf'f Wood on tiu' h*ft, tlif lar^or 
Man adz \N'ood on the rit'ht. f'^ast w at-tls aro 
Ih-rnnlax' \\ ood, and bo\’on<l it ^^(“dnos Wood. 
'I'la* main tronoh loading n{> to (\intahnaisoji 
\>as 1 ho snnkon road bt‘tw(*on Kouial Wood 
and Ibrcli ^^^)o^b woods oiil\' by for 

tla‘ sla‘ll firt* laid folli'd tlio tro«*s in tlu'm. 
d’la‘ snnkon road Mas onfiladod from Iknliff 
and Mamotz W'oods, both in (ho ( Jon nan 
possossion. Hidiind ( ’ontahnaison lay t la* hamhd 
of fhizont in-lo- Pot it and an ad jaoont wood. In 
thososiano ot t la* < Joriiam ros<*r\ os w i*i>' hid»lo*i. 

During ( h(> previous night's ti)j:htinj2: (ho 
British, alt(*r soonriiifi (la* Horsoslaa* dVon<*h, 
hail movf'd np to (la* outskirts of both (Vait^d- 
maison amd Maina't/, XA’i’axl, On village and 
wood oiir battorit*s disa-har^i'd stdvo aftia* ssdvo 
ot sla*lls. Hohind the barraijzo of (iit* the British 
intiintry a-dvanas'd to sttarm the \ iI1aij;o. 
Advjincin»j: both to ritxht and k*ft of Mainudz 
W<»od our troops svvi'pt steadily onwatrds. ami 
by 10 a.m. sonu* wt'n* j^t'ttin^j; through (lu* woiul 
to taiki* Oontadmansa)!! in tiank whih* otla’rs 


went straight for the village. Between the 
wood and tho village five battalions of the 
3rd Division of the Prussian (4uard, probably 
at the orders of the Kaiser himself, advanced in 
close formation. They had loft Valenciennes a 
few days before and, via Cambrai, had been 
hastily Ijronglit to tlie scene of action. No time 
had been given them for studying the ground 
and it is not, therefore, surprising that they 
marched straight into the barrage which was 
covering olu* advance. One of the battalions 
w as wiped out-, the others, who closed with the 
British, were killed, wounded, dis])ersed or 
taken prisoners. At first the Germans thought 
they had been defeated by British Guards. 
They were extremely surprised and disgusted 
to find they had been beaten by nn*ii of the 
nt^wly raised army. 

Kluslicd with their success our troops, mostly 
Vorksliireinen and other Northerners, carried 
Gontalmaison and released sev<*ral captive* 
comrades. But at this moment rain tlescended 
in torrents and, under cover of the deluge, the 
(Jermans count er-attaelo'd from tlu* Mametz 
Wood. At the same time Contalmaison was 
lu'avily shelled. It was d(*cided (hat for the time 
Ik ing we should evacuate tlu* village, which 
was ac<*oi*dingly done. In tlu* a.ft(*rnoon the 
<*em(*tery to the south-east and tiu* Acid Drop 
( ’opse near it w(‘re t aki*n and our )Tu*n (*ns<*oncc*d 
t lu*iusel\’(*s on tlu* (*dg<* of the Mametz W'ood. 

Altliough tlu* rain which ii^id filled the 
trenches a.!i(l rend(*re<l tlu* ground sli])p('ry and 
sodd«*ii luifl im]u*d(‘d tlu* advance, \vc liad done 
well. 'The (J(*rman n'serv(‘s in the haml(*t of 
Bazent in-le- P(*tit laid sufferc'd fro!u j>ur shell 
lire, as had large* numlu'rs e)f troo])s retiring 
aeross tlu* open. An enemy battalion marching 
to the front had b(‘en pep[)ert*d by the naiehinu 
guns of an a(*r(>plaiu* flying low' and had subse- 
tpient-ly been thinned hy (lie sliells of our lu'avy 
artillery. An extract, from the diary of a 
<*aptured Bavarian oflieer, (hlonel Bedall, may 
iiiten'st (he read(‘r : 

.liilv 7. — Tlie Kn^lish orioi* n't oil liM/.r'iilin- 

Jo-(Jrjnul and Mio po'-itioiis of tlio ISlli Hosimotit wcio 
videjct'tcd to a ii\clj’ boinleaidrii *rir em tla* c\cninj 7 of 
Gth inst., wlrit-h lue roinplrt y \vrock<'<l tluan. 
'riio attTrk whirl*, ^tarto^l in tin* aftt*moon of July 0 
mar f’onl abnaison was (•ontinnrd without a pan^i* 
and with varvini» snrrr^^s ; on duly 7 tbi* hnr w.is pirm'd 
as bit ( ’ontalimiison ; 11 cantianir-- of tla* Mrd t lnard 

I'ixision wore oidi'iod to conntrr-at ta(*U. rornintj from 
tlu* dircotioii of Atari inpnirh and Ida’s und ndvam-iny 
sonlb-xvost on ( ’onl .ilmai-'on. 

At la ]>.in. Ha/.entin-li*-(irand was subjor-led to half 
an hour’s .-urpriso hre* liy the enemy’s artillery, 'this 
was of iinpreeedt'utcd violeiuM' and ^lestioyed tho 
\illajje to smli an extent tluit there is nothing but a 
heap of hrieU- to Iv* seen t ]tei’4)t|||low. 




On the way to the Internment (Jamp 
GERMAN PRISONERS ARRIVE IN EN(;LAND, 
509 
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On tho 8th, in rlondy weather, our aerofdanos 
and kite balloons took photographs, directed 
f h(j tire of bat tcries, and bombed tho rain-soakecl 
billets of tho (k^rmans, and also a depot of 
a.mmunition, which exploded with a lotid report. 
Kew enemy mac;hines went up, but three of 
them at tacked one of our own, which, however, 
though disabled, landed safely at its own 
a(»rodrome. The hc^avy rain of the day before 
impeded opera! ions on the grf)und, but hund-tt)- 
haiifl fighting went on in tlie ruins of Ovillers, 
the (Germans gt^tting the worst of the encounter. 
Kast of Montauban and of t hc‘ W’ood of H(‘rna- 
fay, aft<*r a violent bombardment, our men 
(effected a lodgment in tln^ Trones Wood, 
capturing 1!10 prisoncTs and several machine 
guns. IT]) to thim wt' had sc'cured in the Hattie ^ 
of the Ancrre*Somm{‘ 20 guns, .51 machin<' guns, 
numbers of t nmch mortars, minvmiwrfer. bomb- 
throwers, s(‘arc}ilight s, and otlu'r war material. 
The Krem^li to our right liy the tirt^ f)f their 
artillery greatly assist t<l us, and masses of 
(k'rmans countiM'-attacking across tlu; opc'ii 
melted away under the fire of the “ 7.*) " guns 
and of our 1 8>])ounders. The British had 
attacki‘d- the Trones Wood and a farm south- 
rast of it, while through rain and fog the French 


in tho morning had successfully assaulted from 
trenches filled with water tile knoll north of tho 
village of Itardecourt, situated between Longue- 
val and the right bank of the Somme. Tht* 
Germans in the Hardeeourt action lost in 
l)risoners alone (523 men and 10 ofhc<Ts. 

During the 9th the laistile artillery was more 
fictive. Nevertheless in Ovillers, now a mass of 
levelled tnuichcs, ruins, and craters filled with 
mud and corpses, tho British continued (o 
push for warn . 

At night, after a gruesome fight with bomb, 
knife and club among the broken trees, uml(*r- 
growth and tangled win*, the British secun'd 
Bailiff Wood on the t*dge of ( 'ontalmaison. 
Two vigorous German counter-attacks on our 
position in and near the Trones W'ood met 
with the fab*, of those delivered the day 
bt‘l ore. 

l^his wood, (riangular in sliajx* and I,4(M> 
yards from north to south, with a southern busi* 
of 400 yards, had Ix'cn strongly defend(‘d by the 
(iermans with tivncla^s and win^ entanglements. 
We had captunxl the south(*rn end of tlie wood. 
In the evening the enemy bombarded it and 
delivered four separate^ and uirsueeossful cliai*ges 
in the ho])e of recovering the lost gi*ound. 



IN A TRENCH AT OVILLERS, 


[Official Phott graph. 
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LOOKING AFTER THE WOUNDED. 
Attending to the slightly wounded. 

(Tircle Picture: In a trench. 

Hottom Picture : The helping hand across a trench. 



M<‘iiii\v]iil(‘, lAxdi, after two thiys’ preliiiiinary 
l)oiiil)a,r(liiu*nt , lia/1 hiiiiK'lied aiiollu't* olTensive 
south of the Souune, and tlio position a.ttaek<‘d 
was a front of 21 miles from F’laueonrt to 
Ih'lloy. Tlie F'r<*ueli er(»ss('d two (‘ntrenelied 
ridges a.nd reaeliixl the ])lalea,u eapp(‘d by (Ik* 
^laisoiinel-U^ Farm. 

Th(? •.'illa;;*^ of lb'a<*hes, in the western 
en\ iiiJiis of l\Tonn(\ was assaulted from three 
sid'S At 2 p.in. (lie Freneli were Ijoldini' the 
nort.h(*rii end, hut the (termans. wit h maehiiu*- 
guns in a grouj) of ruiiu'd houses between the 
market -])laee and tlio* road leading to Barleux, 
offered st ubViorn resista?i<'e. Sudc'enly f)ugles 
sound((l the eliarge, and a Freneli foree mo\eit 
on the enemy’s burrows. 'J’he (Jermans were 
dislodired, altliougli, in a farm iKiuse, near 
the ehureh, tW) of the en<*my Iteld out for 
some time. I»y 2.1o ]).m. Hiaehes was in 

the hands of our Alli«*s, and what remained 
of the garrison was seampering oil iiit«) 
the Ste. Kad'‘gonde suburb of Feronne, 
south of Jhaehes. Kound Ihirleux (liere were 
desperate combats. J^y nightlall a line of 
trenches st retelling north-eastward from Ear 
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leux to Maisonnotto Farm had passed into the 
possession of the French. These lines now ran 
from Hardecourt, wIhto they joined the British, 
to a point on the Somme between Hem and 
(Jl( 3 ry. Thence they follow the south bank of 
the river from Buscourt, by Sormont Fann, 
past the junction of the Nord and Sornrne 
(Canals to Biaches, and over the plateau of La 
Maisonnette to Barleux. The French looked 
down on the city whore Charles the Bold had 
outwitted the treacherous Louis XT. 

The time had arrived for the completion of 
the British operations against the enemy’s 
14,000 yards long front system of defence. Our 
main efforts were conc(mtrated on Contalmaison 
and the Mametz and Trones Woods. The next 
day (July 10) tliere descended on the docaned 
village hurricanes of slu^Ils. l*art of the 
garrison, panic-stricken, bolted back into the 
optm, where they wen; caught by our guns 
and the mitrailleuse of the brigade in the 
“ holding ” positional to the right and left. 
This retrograde movement was but natural. 
As a Cerrnan prisoner who had taken part in 
the Verdun fighting subse(|uently remarked, 
“ the shell -fire on the Somme was much 
worse than that in the region of the Lorraine 
fortress.” 

At 4.110 p.m. two companies of British 
infantry l(‘ft Bailiff Wood, moving on the 
north-we.st corner of (,'^ontalmaison. Simul- 
taneously on their right two battalions in four 
successive; w'av(*s made for the village. The* 
(lermans had expected an attack from tfie 
south. To r(*ach the shallow trench pro- 
b'cting th(; wt'stern face of Contalmaison 1,.500 
yards hiul to be crossed. Jlie men w(;re in 
o[)('n ord(T, but, held up in places by wire and 
subjected to machine-gun fire and shells, their 
numbers were terribly depleted by the time 
they reached the trench. Tin; sight of cold 
steel, however, was too much for the more 
numerous (h'rmans, who retired from it, deci- 
mate<l by their own machine-guns. 

Lying in the trench the survivors of the 
British battalions recovered breath. Then, 


with a shout, they rushed for the village. 
Hedges interlaced with wire had to be nego- 
tiated, but the gallant band pressed on. The 
Gen nans in Contalmaison were numerically 
superior, but British individuality gained the 
day over German automatism. Some of the 
garrison flew for their lives, most surrendered, 
a few died at their posts. 

Scarcely had the British taken cover in 
Contalmaison when, towards 6 p.rii., the 
German reserves advanced to retake the vil- 
lage. Reinforcements were hurrying up to 
the support of the heroic groups of British ; 
one of which groups, led by a second-lieutenant, 
emerged from the village flinging bombs at 
the oncoming enemy, who was driven 
back. 

During the night tlu; Germans counter- 
attached, but were beaten off with heavy lo.ss, 
and by the morning of the 11th the village was 
definitely in our hands. The Germans in 
Ovillers, as a result of the fighting, were now in 
a dangeroas salient. 

To the south of (^)ntalmaison an equally 
fierce struggle was proceeding for the Mametz 
Wood, some 220 acres in extent. At tin; 
south-westerly end the wood was fairly open ; 
elsewh(;re the saplings were so cl(»se together 
that it was diflicult to squeeze one’s way be- 
t.w(;en thc‘m. l^anc's had been cut through 
them, and a German railway ran from soufh- 
w<'st to north-east in the northern portion 
of the wood. At points on the edge and 
in the interior machine-gun (anplac^'inents 
had been made. A heavy howitzer and thn^e 
field guns were hidden in the undergrowth. 

On July Cy some of our men hud entered 
the tiny Marlborough Wood to the east of the 
Mametz Wood, whose exits on that side became 
commanded by reverse machine-gun fire. The; 
m‘xt day our patrols eriterod Mametz Wood on 
its soutliem side. By the lOth our troops had 
broken through the mazes of fortified area 
known as the Quadrangle on the south-west. 
On that day tJio real struggle for the Mametz 
Wood b(‘gaii. 


END OF VOLUME NINE. 
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Russian Offensive, 239, 240 


Austro-Hungarian Army, Yugo- 
slavs in, 15 

Austro-Hungarian Front (l0l6). 
German Commands on the, 
11,12 

Avcre.scu, Gen., Rumanian 
Army Corps Commander. 
435 

Avocourt - Mort Homme - 
Cumiores line, German 
attack on, 65, 66 

Avocourt Wood ; bombard- 
ment (May, 1916), 161 ; 

operations in, 47 


B 

Bachmann, Adm., retirement 
of. 127 

Bailhache, .Mr i,,Justiee, deci.sion 
in enemy trading case, 466 
Baluyeff, (;Ien., in command of 
]»art of Ru.ssian Army on 
Northern Front, 3 
Bunk fur Handel und Industrie 
case, 466 

Haralong ease, 366, 367 ; Ger- 
man memorandum, 3()8 
Buranovitche, description of, 
392; Battle of, 395-400; 
Kussian failure to force. 
German lines at, 394 ; strat- 
egical importanee of, 393 
Barleux, fighting around, 512 
Barzilai, Signor, Italian Minist(‘r 
without portOdio, 108; on 
alleg<*d s(‘eret agreeimuit 
between Italy und Germany, 
111 

Bassermaiin, Herr, on German 
conduct of War, 368 
Batocki, Herr von, “ Food Dic- 
tator,” 381 

Bavaria, J’rinci* Leopold of, II, 
12 

Beaton, Surgeon : on mental 
strain of naval shell fire, 
243 ; on seamen \s psycho- 
logy, 24.5-247 

Beatty, Adm. Sir David, in vom- 
mand of Battle Cruiser 
Fleet, 135 ; in Jutland 
Bank Battle, 140-146; ilis- 
patch quoted, 145 ; message 
to Sir 11. .Meux quotcfl, 155 ; 
on John T. Cornwell, MiO ; 
on the work of (he laglit 
(’miser S(juadron, 148; Sir 
John Jellicoc on action of, 
in .liitlami Bank Battle, I Hi 
BcIloy-en-Santerre, French cajj- 
ture, 506 

Bci'csU'chko, Battle of, 224 
Bernafay Woo<l, British capture, 
491, 503 

Bersemunde, lighting round, 400 
Bcthniann Hollwcg, ilcrr von, 
attacked by pamphletecTs, 
376 ; on peace, 362 ; 
.speeches quoted, 361, 362, 
(April, 1916) ,371, 372. 

(June, 1916) 374 
Bikanir (’amel Corps, 297, 299 
Biscoe, Brig.-Gen. Tyndale, at 
Matruh, 298 
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Black Prhicc, H.M.S., ar- 
moured cruiser, sunk in 
•liitland Bank Battle, 148, 
149 

Boehm- Frniolli, Gen. von, in 
eoniinaiul of Second Austro- 
Hungarian Army, 14 
Boselli, Signor, appointed Italian 
Prime Minister, I IS 
Bothmer, Gen. Count : on the 
Tarnopol Front, 14, 32; 
retreat from the Strypa, 
205; retreat South of tin* 
Dniester, 235 

Brntianu. M. Ion C., appointeil 
Premier of Rumania, 412; 
policy of, 422, 423. 425, 
426 ; on Rumania's int(*r- 
vention, 428 ; on Ruma- 
nian preparation, 416 
Bratianu, M. Vintila, aj^pointed 
Mini.st(‘r of War in 
Rumania, 436 

Bredon, Gen. von, in ehaige of 
Land\vt‘hr Division, 397 
Briand, M. : (*fforls to secure 
.\lli(nl eo-ordination, 74 ; 
in Rt)me, 114 

British Navy ; Battle of Jutland 
Bank, 121 160; Batth*- 
shi[)s, table of ty])es present 
at .Jutland Bank Battle, 
136 ; di.sease in the, 248 
251 ; Kitig’s Tn(‘Hsage aft it 
J utland Bank Battle quo- 
ted, 122; medical work in 
the, 241- 280; problems of 
ventilation on board ship, 
253 ; s]»irit of the men at 
.lutland Bai\k Battle, 154- 
1 51) 

Jlrody : Anslriuns evacuate, 

225, 226; battle for, 227- 
230 ; Russian.s enter, 205 ; 
Russians take, 230 
Bromoff, Col., ap])ointed (’om- 
mander of C/.ernoviteh, 40 
Bmsati, Gen., in (ominand of 
Italian First Army, 89; 
depriv(‘d of command, 90 
BrusilolT, Gen., biographical, 9; 
appointed to conimand of 
Bnssian sontherji y\rmies, 
i), 10; atlvunce from the, 

Styr to the Stoklwxi, 205 ; 
on tin* iirst stagi* of the 
Russian Offensive, 6 
Bukar(‘st : Interventionist m(*et- 
ing in, 422 ; I'eace of, 410 
Rukovina : Russian offensive 
against, 32-40; strategic 
impoi'tanci; of for Rumania, 
232 

Bulgaria, attitude towards Ru- 
mania, 438 

Billow, Prince, attempt to under- 
mine position of Bcthmann 
Hollwcg, 378 

Burney, Adm. Sir (Veil, 
commanding First Battle 
Squadron at Battle of 
Jutland Bank, 151 
Buscourt, French capture*, 502 
Butchatch, defensive po.sitions 
of Austrians at, 31 ; Rus- 
sians take, 32 
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C 

Cadorna, Oen ; Army Order 
quoted, 98 ; transfers 
quarters to First Army, 
90 ; Trentino, plans in 
the, 92 '94, withdraws his 
centre in, 92 

Caillettes Spur, (Germans cap- 
ture, 06 

Camacho, Or. Brito (Portugal), 
policy of, 341, 348 
Canadians in France, 170-175 
Capelle, Adm. von, succeeds 
Adm. von Tiiqiitz, 309 
Carnegie, Sir Lancelot (British 
Minister in Lisbon), on 
Portugal, 322 

Castro, Oen. Pimenta de, 
Oovernment of, 355, 357, 
359 

Chapitre Wood, French capture, 
502 

Churchill, Rt. Hon. Winston : 
on the Jutland Bank Battle, 
131 ; on the Navy, speech 
quoted, 157 

Congreve, Lieut. -(»en. W. N., 
V.C., in command of 13th 
Army Corjw, 490 
Coni Zugna, Austrian attacks 
on, 93 

Cental maison : Bavarian 091- 
eer’.s diary, quoted on, 
510; British advance on. 
504 ; British storm and 
<^vacuate, 508 ; Stormed, 
512; fighting around, 504 
Cornwell, John Travers, awarded 
the V.C., 100 

Costa, Seiihor Alfonso, Portu- 
guese Prime Minister, 359 ; 
administration of, 339, 340, 
342 ; resignation, 341 
Cotteseii, (h*n., Commander of 
Rumanian Armv Corps, 
435 

Crainicianu, (bui., .succeeds (Jen. 
Averescu, 430 

Cumidres : ea])tured by (Jer- 
man.s, 00 ; fighting in, 02, 
03, 05 

Curlu, French capture and 
occupy, 500, 501 
Cyrenaiea, British raid on ami 
Italian operations, 317 
Czernovitz : civilian evacua- 
tion of, 30-39 ; Ru.s.sians 
enter, 30, 40 


D 

llainder Case (enemy trading), 
407 

Dallas, Maj.-tjJen. A. (J., .suc- 
ceeds Ceil. Mahon in Kgvi)t, 
317 

Dardanelles, Naval medical .ser- 
vice during operations at 
the, 270-274 

Darfur, Egyptian ..H^x[ledition 
against, 318-320 
Defence, H.M.S., armoured 
cruiser, lost in Jutland Bank 
Battle, 148, 149 
Delatyn, Russiana take, 237 
Derfflingcr, Cermaii battle 
cruiser,, reported sunk in 
Jutland Bank Battle, 153 
Deutschland, German submarine, 
arrival in New York, 387 


Dneister : Austro-Cerman de- 
fence of the crossings on the, 
235, 230 ; Rus-sians capture 
crossing at Nizhnioil on the, 
205 ; strategic importance 
of. 233 

Douaumont : fall of, 52 ; French 
%ttaek on, 51, 53 ; flcrmans 
recapture, 50 
Dubno, Russians take, 25 


E 

Egypt, Western : ewents on 
. Frontier, 281 ; occupation 
of the oases, 314-317 ; 
operations in, 299, 301-318 ; 
Hetiussi, beginning of Cam- 
paign, 297 ; »Soutk African 
troops in, 305 ; Turco- 
German plans to invade, 
293 

Eichhorn, Gen. von, in command 
of German Tenth Army, 31 1 
Elbing, German cruiser, loss in 
Jutland Bank Battle ad- 
mitted, 132, 152" 

Emdttn, German cruiser, action 
with H.M.S. Sydney, medi- 
cal work, 200-209 
Enemy Trading, The Law of, 
441-470 ; Australian legis- 
lation, 405 ; Banking : 

British and German transac- 
tions, 457, 400 ; German in 
London, 475, 470, German 
system, 458 ; certifieate of 
origin, form of, 450 ; deci- 
sion in Daimler ease, 471 ; 
famous Oases of the War, 
460-474 ; Fownes Oa.s(*, 
473 ; Great Britain : 

(Government delays and 
he.sitation.s, 442-445, pro- 
clamations issued, 451, 453, 
455, 402 ; history of, 445- 
448 ; Me.ssrs. Wm. Jacks 
and (^o., 472 ; legislation in 
the Dominions and Crown 
Colonies, 403-400 ; Policy : 
in France, 450, in Germany, 
448 450 ; Stock Exchange, 
position of alien members, 
458-400; Trading with the 
Enemy Acts, 454, 400 ; 

various (Jases quoted, 455 
Kngadhic, H.M.S., .seaplane 
carrier, w'ork in Jutland 
Bank Battle, 1.50 
Estrees, French capture, 504 
E van-Tho mas. Rear- Ad m . H ugh: 
in command of Fifth Battle 
Squailron, 135, 151 ; in 

Jutland Bank Battle, 141 
Evans, Sir Samuel: 1‘residentof 
the Admiralty Court, 443 ; 
decisions in Prize (^ourt, 455 
Evert, (Jen., Comraantler-in- 
Chief of Ru.ssian Central 
Armies, 7, 394 

F 

Fabeck. (Jen. von, in command 
of Twelfth German Armv, 
12 

Fath, Gen. von : commanding 
Austrian Army (Jorps, 209, 
220 ; succeeds Gen. Puhallo 
von Bring, 240 


F'ayura, British troops in, 297 
Feuilleres, French capture, 502 
Filipescu, M. Nicholas, on Ru- 
manian intervention, 415, 
418, 420 

Flaucourt, French capture, 502 
Fleury, fighting in, 74 
Foch, (ieii., in command of 
3?>ench Offensive on the 
Somme, 501 

Fortune. H.M.S., destroyer, lost 
in Jutland Bank Battle, 151 
Fownes, Me.sHrs., trading with 
the enemy, 473 

France : British propaganda in, 
43 ; Chamber of Deputies, 
secret sittings, 44 ; enemy 
trading policy, 450 ; politi- 
cal situation in 1910, 42-44 
Frauenlob, German cruiser, lost 
at Jutland Bank Battle, 152 
French, Lord, on the Y.M.C.A. 
in France, 184 

Fricourt : British assault on, 
490 ; British capture, 493, 
502 ; The Times C\jrre.spon- 
deiit’s description of fight- 
ing around, 495 

Fricourt Wood : defences of, 493- 
495 ; fighting at the Quad- 
rangle Support trench, 495 
Prise, French capture, 502 


G 

(Jaafer Pasha, 293, 207 ; com- 
mander of Senussi forces, 
301 ; defeat of, 303, 309 
f.raliciau Front ; Ea.st, descrip- 
tion of the, 31 ; imints of 
strategic value, 233 
Gases, poisonous, and lachry- 
matory shells, used by the 
(Germans, 102, 1G3 
George, King : reply to Gen. 
Haig’s message on Empire 
Day, 108 ; sends mcssag<‘ 
to Navy after Jutland 
Bank Battle, 122; on tin* 
work of the Y.M.C.A. in 
France, 188 

(Jerniany Navy : Battle.«hips, 
table of tyjies pres(‘nt at 
Jutland Bank Battle, 13S ; 
(Jeneral Staff, changes, 127 
Germany : Bread tickets, 377 : 
declares War on Portugal, 
321, 300, on Rumania, 429 ; 
oeonomie restrictions, 383, 
384 ; enemy trading, policy 
of dealing with, 448 450 ; 
England, agitation against. 
304, 306 ; Finance, War 
loans, 384 ; Food problem, 
378-381 ; industrial situa- 
tion, 380, 387 ; “ National 
Committee ” for an honour- 
able Peace formed, 378 : 
Naval policy of, 125 128; 
pamphlet scandals, 370, 
377 ; Press campaigns in, 
387, 388 ; promotion of 

Peace taik, 302, 303 ; pu blit- 
opinion after two years of 
War, 390; Reichstag: Beth- 
man Hollweg's speeches 
quoted, 30i, 362, 371, 372, 
374 ; second year of War 
in, 361-390; Socialist 
“ Split,” 374 ; submarine 
warfare, controversy, 308 ; 
Trade, after the War, proh- 
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Icnis, 387 ; War aims of, 
302-364 * 

Giordana, Maj.-(U*n., killed in 
the Eastern Trentino, 80 
(Jivcnehy, tight in (dune, 1910), 
175 

Gorhatowski, Gen., in command 
of Twelfth Rus.sian Army, 7 
Great Jlritain : German in- 
fluence in, 474 ; the l.«aw 
and Enemy Trading, 441- 
470 

Grey, Sir Edward, on Battle of 
Verdun, 75 

Guilleinont, British bombard 
(May, 1910), 108 
(iule^itche, Battle of, 218 

It 

Haase, Herr, head of “ Social 
Democratic Labour Union,’’ 
374 

Haig, Gen. Sir Douglas; message 
to the King on Empire 
Day, 108 ; on the Somim* 
Front, 489 

Halazin ; action at, 307 ; eye- 
witness’s description of 
action at, 307 

Hals bury, Lord, judgnuuit in 
th(5 Daimler Case, 408, 4(i9 
Hardecourt, Knuicli progress 
at, 502, 510 

HeItTeri(?h, H(‘rr : on (Jerman 
finance, 384, 385 ; resig- 
nation of, 380 

Heligoland Bight operations, 
mc'dical work during, 254, 
255, 257 

Hem, French capture, 505 
Henderson, Ad in. W. H., on 
strength of Fl(M‘t in dutland 
Bank Battle, 135 
H(‘witt, Fleet-Surg. 1). W. ; 
work of, 257 ; on the 
Pc(f(fsus artioii. 2t»f) ; on 
wounds, 2t»5 

Hill 00 (Zu arteh-n), lighting on 
(dune, 1910), I70' 

Hill 304 (Vh*rduii); lighting on, 
58 ; (Jermans claim ea])ture 
of, 57 ; opera tir)ns on, 51 
Hindenburg, Fii*ld- .Marshal von, 
in command on the German 
Eastern Front, 11, 240 
Hintze-Uibein), Sen hr) r, inflii- 
m cnee in Portugal, 327-330 
Hijjper, Adm., receives Freedom 
of VV’ilhelm.shaven, 138; 
tactics in dutland Bank 
Battle, 141 

Hohcnzollern Bcdfiiibt, bom- 
bardment of German 
trenches at (May, 1910), 105 
Holtzcndorff, Adm. von, ap- 
pointed Chief of (ierman 
Naval (ileneral Staff, 127 
Hood, Rear- Adm. Hon. H. L. A., 
in command of Third Battle 
Cruiser Squarlron, 145 
Hooge, fighting round (June, 
1916), 170 

Horne, Lieut.-Gen. H. S., in 
command of 15th Army 
Corps, 490 

Hospital accommodation in the 
Navy, 257-250, 202 
Hospital Ships, 262, 263 ; work 
of, at the Dardanelles, 271- 
274 


Hotzendorf, Gen. Baron Conrad 
von : (diief of Austrian 
Cleneral Staff, 1 1 ; resigns. 
240 

Hungary, Rumanians in, 408 
Hiinier- We.ston, Lieut. -lien. Sir 
A., in com inn nd of 8#h 
Army Corps, 489 


Tliescu, Gen., 435 

I ndcfati(jahli\ H.M.S., battle 
cruiser, lost in dutland Bank 
Battle. 142, 149 

Ingenohl, Adm. von., retirement 
of, 120 

1 HvincihJvy H.M.S., l>a(tle cruiser 
.sunk in. dutland Bank 
Battle, 145, 149 

loiieseii, M. Take, 412; on 
Kiitnaiiia's inf erviui lion, 425 

Italian Fiftli Army, formation of 
93, 98 

Italy ; Adhesion to the Part of 
London. Ill ; Austro-Hun- 
garian ]>ro]K)sals in event 
of war refused. Ill ; Boselli 
Governmeiil fornuMl, 118. 
120; Chamher. re-tipc'iiing 
in .June*. 19 hi, 1 HI ; 4li‘- 

elares war on Bulgarin, 1 10 : 
on Turkey, 110; (Jermanv, 
profiosals in event of war 
aeec'pted. Ill; ri‘!a lions 
witli. 110; inuiiif inns, sh<»r- 
tag(‘ of, 112; political 
situation, 19I(), 107 120; 

Salamlra. ( Govern m(*n(, effect 
of Tnmtino invasion on. 
107-110; fall <»f, 118; 

Salandra-Soiinlno <*o in bj na- 
tion, 109 

IvanotT, (Jen., api)oint(Mi Mili- 
tary Adviser to tin* T.sar, 9 


.lacks, Messrs. Win., trading 
with t h<‘ enemy. 472 
.lanson r. I )riefont 407 
.lellicoe, A4lin. Sir .lolin ; de- 
spalelH's (pif>t('d, 144, 140, 

148, 119, 151, 152, 100 ; on 
Adm. Sir David Beatty’s 
ardion in dutland Ibink 
Battle 14() ; on medical 
work during .Jutland Bank 
Battle, 280 ; on Naval 
bailie, 133 ; on the. spirit 
of the Navy, 154 

.l4»ffre, (Jen. : Army Onler to 
troo])K at Verdun quoti'd, 
78 ; on ( Jerman situation on 
the Western Front, 77 
dutland Bank, The Battle of, 
121-100; Admiralty rom- 
innfiitfHf’S quotetl, 129; 
official exeuse.s on, 131 ; 
arrival of the Brifi.sh BattJ<< 
Fleet, 144, 140; atmospheri- 
cal condilion.s during, 142, 
140, 149 ; Briti.yh losse.s in, 

149, 151 ; composition of 
the two Fleets, 137, 138 ; 
effect of the news in 
America, 132; first new.s 
received in London, 128 ; 
German losses in, 152-154 ; 
German versions of, 132, 


151 ; heroism in, I5(>-100; 
medical work iu, 280 ; 
posit ifui of the British anci 
(Ji'iinan Fleets before* the, 
122-125, 135; retirement 
of the German Fhtt, 140; 
semi-otVieinl stat<‘i!U‘nt. 131; 
work of the British Light 
(h’uiser Stpiadrou'^, 148 


K 

Kais<*r, I’lu* : As “ Protec tor of 
Islam," 294 ; <leliveis st‘r- 
mon to Ghaplaiiis on the 
Western Front, 38S 
Kaledin. ( Jen. ; hiegra phieal, 10 ; 
in command of oiu; of 
the Russian Armitvs on the 
Stokhod, 214. 218 ; on the 
Volhyniau Front, 27 
Karlsruhe, (Jiuinan account of 
French air raid on. 388 
Kennmun, tigliling round. 400 
Khryplin. Russians eapt un*, 238 
Kiggell. Lieut. -(Jen. Sir L. E., 
('hi(‘f of Stair to (Jen. Haig, 
489 

KUdvotofT |)ositions, Russians 
capture, 229 

Kolki: fighting at (duly, 191(3), 
2(M>. 207, 208. 213; Rus- 
sia us (’apt u re, 20 
K4>h)4lv(*, tightiugat (duly, 1910), 
2 i 3 

Kolomca, Bussiaiis enter, 205, 
231 ; slrategii*al import- 
am*e of, 2!13 

Koropiets, Pussians gain a 
fool ing on t Im‘, 238 
Kov el, defence' of, 2 1 
K rasne-’ra rnopol Pail way, ad- 
\ a nc«‘ aga i nst , 23 I 
Knropalkin. (o n., G«>mniancb‘r- 
in-('hii‘fof Piissian Xorthei n 
Armies, 7 


r. 

l^a Bois(*!lc : Brilisli juogrcss 
around, 500 ; Ogliiing in 
th(‘ ncigli luxirhood of, 502 

I^angiord, l’'lcct-Surg. .M. (’,, 

work of, 257 

l.,angle ch' Cary, (Jen., new 
a]>point nicnt , 52 

l.aw, Mr. Ihuiar, stall s British 
Army at (Jen. .lolfi-e's <lis- 
posal, 75 

Lec hilsky. (Ji-n. : hifigra pineal, 
10, II; in eajin mand of 
Pnssian Ninth Army, 9, 
232 ; in Buko villa, 32, 34, 
205, 237 

Leij»/.ig Re'doiiht, fighting 
arourul, 507 

Lesh, Gen. : in command of 
Russian Third Army, 7 ; 
advance on the I^ower Styr, 
203, 207. on the Stokhod, 
214 ; opens offensive on the 
Stoklnal, 218; transferred 
to B nisi I off’s Army Group, 
203, 209 

Liebknecht, Dr., critici.'^ms on 
Belhrnann Ilollweg, 372 ; 
imprisoned, 373 

IJnsingen, Gc'ii. von, in Vol- 
hynia, 13, 2.5 
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Lion, in Jiitland Bank 

Battle, 146 ; medical work 
during? battle, 278 
Lithuania, RuHsian ooiinter- 
ofTenaivein (March, 1916), 2 
Litvinoff, Gen., in command of 
First Army, 7 

Loos, German attack on (Junt', 
1916), 177 

Lorraine, fighting in (Mav, 1016), 
167 

Lucan, Brig.-fJon. Lord, 307 ; 
ill command of Infantry 
Brigade at Mat rub, 299 
Lukin, Brig.-Gen. H. T., in 
command of Lst South 
African Infantry Brigade 
in Lgypt, 307 ; tactic.s 
at Agagia, 308 
Lutsk, Russians capture, 23 
Lutsk Salient : enemy's countcr- 
olTensivc against, 29, 30 ; 
extension of the, 205 ; 
Gen. Sakharoff's advance 
on the, 220-223 
Lnlzoir, (ierman battle eruiscu*, 
loss in .hitland Bank Battle 
admitted, 132, 152 


M 

Machado, Senhor Bernardino : 
elected Portuguese Presi- 
dent, 339, 359 ; in power at 
outbreak of War, 341 ; 
resignation of, 346, 350 

Mai'^onnette Farm, French take, 
512 

.Mahon, Lieut. -Gen. Sir Bryan, 
takes over (command in 
Egypt and invalided home, 
317 

Mametz, British ea])ture, 490 

Mametz Wood, struggle for, 512 

Mangin, Gen. : in command of 
French troops at IJouau- 
niont, 52 ; s]»eeeh to iroo])s 
at Verdun, 53 

MaiiiiluMm Insu ranee Company 
ease, 466 

Marghiloman, M., 418-419 

Muriborouijh., H.M.S.. work dur- 
ing Jutland Bank Battle, 
151, 152 

Maxwell, Gen. Sir John: in 
command «)f the forces in 
281, 283 ; despatches 
quoted, 29.5, 305, 313, 314 ; 
relinquishes his command in 
Egypt, 315 

Kay, Sir Arthur, work in Nava! 
Medical Department, 247, 
253 

Medical Service of the Royal 
Navy, 241-280; at the 
.lutland Bank Battle, 275- 
280; on board H.M.S. 
Titfi-r in Battle of the Bight, 
269 ; Ser!)ia, mission to, 
274 ; Ueatment of the 
wounded, 257, 258 ; work 
at Falkland Isles, 265 ; 
work during the action of 
the Kmden, 261, 209 ; work 
in the Antwerp Expedition, 
263 ; work of Queen Alex- 
andra’s Nursing Service at 
the Dardanelles, 273 

Mercer, Maj.-Gen., death of, 
173 


Mdrcaucourt Wood, French cap- 
ture, 502 

Mersa Matruh: description of, 
297 ; Battle of, 302, 303 ; 
British base at, 298 ; com- 
position of British Forces 
« at, 298, 299 

Meuse, fighting on the left bank 
of the, 46 * 

Mikhailovka, Battle of, 223 

Molodetchna, (Jerman attack on, 
394 

Monaoii Karra, French ea])ture, 
504 

Montagu, Mr. E. 8., on German 
finance, 384 

Montauhan, British captui’e, 
490, 497 

Moorinn, horse transport, sunk 
hy German submarine, 312 

Morland, Lieut. -Gen. Sir T., in 
command of lOth Army 
Corps, 490 

Mort Homme: descriy)tion of 
country around, 47 ; Ger- 
man attacks on, GO, 61 ; 
operations around, 48-51 ; 
situation in May, 1916, 57, 
58 

Mozambique, Portugue.se ex- 
pedition to, 345 

Murray, Gen. Sir Archibald, 
takes over command *in 


N 

Naumann, Herr Friedrich, Cea- 
irni Kvrope quoted, 363, 
364, 390 

Naval Medical Depart menti 

work of, 247-253 

Naval Medical Service : fire. 
Medical Service in the Royal 
• Navy. 

Neil Robertson stretcher, us(mI 
in the Jutland Bank Battle, 
278 

Nrfitor, H.M.S., destroyer, ]o.st 
at Jutland Bank Battle, 151 

Neuve Ghapelle, bombardment 
a murid (May, 1916), 168 

Nivelle, Gen. : in command of 
Verdun Army, 52 ; Army 
Order to troops at Verdun 
(jiioted, 78 

Nizhniotf captured by Russians, 
205 

Nomad, H.M.S., destroyer, lost 
at Jutland Bank Battle, 
151 

Nuri Bey, 293, 297 


o 

Obertyn. Russians enter, 235 
Okna, Russians bombard, 33 
Onslaught, H.M.S., in Jutland 
Bank Battle, 157 
Opariptse, Russian attack on, 
228, 229 

Ostfriesland, German battleship, 
believed sunk in Jutland 
Bank Battle, 154 
Ovillers : British capture, 507 ; 
hand-to-hand lighting in, 

511 6 ft , 


P 


Pantyr Pass, strategic imimrt- 
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